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B  O  O  K     I.  CHAP.      I. 

IN  tracing  the  progrefs  of  mufic  In  this  country,  it  is  found  that  the 
compofitions  of  our  mofl  celebrated  mafters  were  calculated  either 
for  the  fervice  of  the  church,  for  theatric  entertainment,  or  for  pri- 
vate chamber  pradlice.  Thofeperfons  who  underft^od  or  profefled  to 
love  mufic  had  their  meetings  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
pradlice  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  ;  but  till  the  eflabllfhment 
of  thofe  weekly  mufical  meetings  at  Oxford  of  which  an  account 
has  herein  before  been  given,  we  meet  with  no  voluntary  afTocIa- 
tioiis  for  mufical  recreation,  till  fome  time  after  the  reftoration.  The 
firil:  of  the  kind  in  London  had  its  rife  in  a  very  obfcure  part  of  the 
town,  VIZ.  at  Clerkenwell,  in  fuch  a  place,  and  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  as  tended  more  to  difgrace  than  recommend  fuch  an  infti- 
tution.  In  fhort  It  was  in  the  houfe,  or  rather  hovel  of  one  Tho- 
mas Britton,  a  man  who  for  a  livelihood  fold  fmall-coal  about  the 
flreets,  that  this  meeting  was  held,  the  firft  of  the  kind  in  London, 
as  beginning  in  the  year  1678,  and  the  only  one  that  correfponded 
with  the  idea  of  a  concert. 

An  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  of  the  meetings  at  his 
houfe,  is  referred  to  a  future  page.  His  concert  is  here  mentioned 
as  that  which  gave  rife  to  other  meetings  for  a  fimilar  purpofe,  of 
which  there  were  many  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century;-  >'  '"^  "* 

Vol.  V.  B  In 
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In  the  interim  it  is  propofed  to  fpeak.of  thofe  mufical  perform- 
ances with  which  the  people  in  general  were  entertained  at  places  of 
public  refort,  diftinguKhing  between  fuch  as  were  calculated  for  the 
recreation  of  the  vulgar,  and  thofe  which  for  their  elegance  come 
under  the  denomination  of  concerts.  The  firll  of  thefe  were  no 
other  than  the  mufical  entertainments  given  to  the  people  in 
Miific-houfcs,  already  fpoken  of,  the  performers  in  which  confift- 
ed  of  ftdlers  and  others,  hired  by  the  mafter  of  the  houfe.;  fuch  as 
in  the  night  feafon  were  wont  to  parade  the  city  and  fuburbs  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Waits  ^,  The  mufic  of  thefe  men  could 
fcarcely  be  called  a  concert,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  it  had  no 
variety  of  parts,  nor  commixture  of  different  inftruments :  Haifa 
dozen  of  fidlers  would  fcrape  Sellenger's  Round,  or  John  come  kifs 
me,  or  Old  Simon  the  King  with  divifions,  till  themfelves  and  their 
audience  were  tired,  after  which  as  many  players  on  the  hautboy 
would  in  the  moft  harlh  and  difcordant  tones  grate  forth  Gretn 
Sleeves,  Yellow  Stockings,  Gillian  of  Croydon,  or  fome  fuch  common 
dance-tune,  and  the  people  thought  it  fine  mufic. 

But  a  concert,  properly  fo  called,  was  a  fober  recreation ;  per- 
Ibns  were  d-rawn  to  it,  not  by  an  affecflation  of  admiring  what 
they  could  not  tafle,  but  by  a  genuine  pleafure  which  they  took  in 
the  entertainment.  For  the  gratification  of  fuch  the  mafters  of 
mufic  exerted  their  utmoft  endeavours ;  and  fome  of  the  greateft 
eminence  among  them  were  not  above  entertaining  the  public 
with  mufical  performances,  either  at  their  own  houfes,  or  in  places 
more  commodious  j  receiving  for  their,  own  ufe  the  money  paid 
on  admiffion.  And  to  thefe  performances  the  lovers  of  mufic  were 
invited  by  advertifements  in  the  London  Ga2ette,  the  form  and  man- 
ner whereof  will  appear  by  the  following  extra(fls.. 

Numb.  742.  Dec,  30,  1622.  ''  Thefe  are  to  give  notice,  that  at  Mr.. 
^'  John  Banifter's  houfe  (now  called  the  Mufick-fchool)  over  againft; 

*  the  George  tavern  in  White  Fryers,  this  prefent  Monday,   will  be 

*  mufick  performed  by  excellent  mafters,  beginning  precifely  at  4  of 

*  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon  for  the  future,  pre- 
■*  cifely  at  the  fame  hour.' 

*■  It  was  the  ardent- cuftojn  for  the  waits  to  para<Ie  tlie  Rreets  nightly  durmg  the 
•vrinter.  Now  they  go, about  a  few  nights  only  before  Chriflmas,  to  furnifli  a  pretence, 
icr-alking  money  at  ihe  return  of  that  felUvfll, 

*  Nqfiib. 
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Numb.  958,  Jan.  25,  1674.  Mr.  John  Banifter  adveftifes  thaC 
he  is  removed  to  Shandois-ftreet,  Covent  Garden,  and  there  intends 
entertainment  as  formerly  on  Tuefday  then  next,  and  every  evening 
for  the  future,  Sundays  only  excepted. 

Numb.  961.    Feb.  4,  1674.     *  A  rare  concert  of  four  Trumpets 

*  Marine,  never  heard  af  before  in  England.     If  any  perfons  defire 

*  to  come  and  hear  it,  they  may  repair  to  the  Fleece  tavern  near  St. 

*  James's,  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  every  day  in  the 

*  week  except  Sundays.     Every  concert  (hall  continue  one  hour,  and 

*  fo  begin  again.     The  beft  places  are  one  (hilling,  and  the  other 

*  (ixpence.' 

Numb.  1 1 54.    Dec.  11,  1676.     '  On   Thurfday  next,  the  14th 

*  inftant,  at    the   Academy   in   Little  Lincoln's-Inn  fields,  will  be- 

*  gin  the  firft  part  of  the  Parley  of  Inftruments,   compofed  by  Mr. 

*  John  Banifter,  and  perform'd  by  eminent  mafters,  at  (ix  o'clock, 

*  and  to  continue  nightly,  as  (hall  by  bill  or  otherwife  be  notifi'd, 

*  The  tickets  are  to  be  deliver'd  out  from  one  of  the  clock  till  five 

*  every  day,  and  not  after.' 

Numb.  1356.    Nov.  18,  1678.     *  On  Thurfday   next,  the    22d 

*  of  this  inftant  November,   at  the  Mufick-fchool  in  Eifex  Build- 

*  ings,  over-againft  St.  Clement's  church  in  the  Strand  *,  will  be  coa- 

*  tinned  a  confort  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick,  beginning  at  five 

*  of  the  clock  every  evening,  compofed  by  Mr.  John  Baniller." 
Banifter  died  in  the  year  J  679,  as  has  been  already  related  i  he  left 

a  fon  named  John,  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  who  was  one  of 
king  William's  band;  and  played  the  firft  violin  at  Drury-lane 
theatre  when  operas  were  firft  performed  there,  and  will  be  fpoken 
of  hereafter. 

Numb.  2088.  Nov.  23,  1685.  An  advertifement  of  the  publi- 
cation of  feveral  Sonatas,  compofed  after  the  Italian  way,  for  one  and 
two  bafs-viols,  with  a  thorough-bafs,  by  Mr.  Auguft  Keenell,  and  of 
their  being  to  be  performed  on  Thurfday  evenings  at  the  dancing- 
fchool  in  Walbrook,  next  door  to  the  Bell  inn  ;  and  on  Saturday 
evenings  at  the  dancing-fchool  in  York  Buildings,  at  which  places 
will  be  alfo  fome  performance  on  the  Baritone  by  the  faid  Mr.  Au- 
guft Keenell. 

•  Viz.  in  the  great  houfe  a  few  doors  down  on  the  right  hand,  now  occupied  by  Mr, 
Paterfon  the  auftioneer. 

B  2  About 
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About  this  time  we  alfo  find  that  concerts  were  performed  in  Bow- 
ftreet,  Covent  Garden,  for  in  the  Gazette,  Numb.  2496,  Oft.  14, 
1689,  is  an  advertifement  that  the  concerts  that  were  held  in  Bow- 
(Ireet  and  York  Buildings  were  then  joined  together,  and  would  for 
the  future  be  performed  in  York  Buildings. 

Numb.  2533.  Feb.  20,  1689.  The  mufic  meeting  that  was 
lately  held  in  Villiers-ftreet  York  Buildings*,  is  advertifed  to  be  re- 
moved into  Exeter  Change  in  the  Strand  ;  but  in  a  fubfequent  adver- 
tifement of  March  10,  in  the  fame  year,  it  is  faid  to  be  removed  back 
to  Villiers-ftreet. 

Numb,  2599.    0(fl.  9,    1690.     *  Mr.  Franck's  confort  of  vocal 

*  and  inftrumental  mufick  will  be  performed  to-morrow,  being  the. 
«   loth  inftant,  at  the  2  Golden  Balls,  at  the  upper  end  of  Bow-ftreet, 

*  Covent-Garden,  at  7  in  the  evening  j  and  next  Wednefday  at  the 

*  Outroper's-f-  office  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  will  be  continued 

*  all  the  enfuing  winter.' 

Numb.  2637.    Feb.  19,   1690.  *  The   confort  of  mufick   lately 

*  in  Bow-ftreet  is  removed  next  Bedford-gate  in  Charles-ftreet,  Co- 

*  vent  Garden,  where  a  room  is  newly  built  for  that  purpofe,  and  by 

*  command  is  to  begin  on  Friday  next  the  20th  inftant,  where  it  is 

*  afterwards  to  be  continued  every  Thurfday,  beginning  between  7 

*  and  8  in  the  evening.' 

Numb.  2651.  April  9,  1691.     *  The  confort  of  vocal  and  inftru- 

*  mental  mufick,  lately  held  in  York  Buildings,   v/ill  be  performed 

*  again  at  the  fame  place  and  hour  as  formerly,  on  Monday  next,  be- 

•  In  Villiers-ilreet  York-buildings  was  formerly  a  great  room  uTed  for  concerts  and 
other  public  exhibitions.  In  the  Speiftator  are  fundry  advertifements '^rom  thence.  About- 
the  year  lyi  i  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Clayton  were  engaged  in  a  concert  performed  there  ; 
and  Gnce  their  time  it  has  been  ufed  for  the  like  purpofes.  The  hou.'e  of  which  it  was 
part  was  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  ftreet,  near  thebottcm,  and  adjoining  to  what  is  now 
called  the  water-ofHce,  but  within  thefe  few  years  it  was  pulled  dov.n,  and  two  fniall  houfeg 
have  been  built  on  the  fcite  of  it. 

f  For  the  etymology  of  the  appellative  Outroper  we  are  to  feek;  but  the  following 
claufe  in  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  citizens  of  London,  v.ill  go  near  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  it.     '  Alio  we  will,  and  for  us  our  heirs  and  fucceffors  do  ere£t 

*  and  create  in  and  through  the  faid  city,  8ic.  a  certain  office  called  Outroper  or  common 

*  cryer,  to  and  for  the  felling  of  houfhold  ftufF,  apparel,  leafes  of  houfcs,  jewels,  goods» 

*  chattels,  and  other  things  of  all  perfons  who  Oiall  be  willing  that  the  faid  officers  fhall 

*  make  fale  of  the  fame  things  by  public  and  open  clamour,  cqmmonly  called  Outcry, 

*  and  fale  in  fome  common  and  open  place  or  places  in  the  faid  city,  &c.'  And  in  th© 
London  Gazette,  Numb.  2404,  is  an  order  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  cf  London  for 
reviving  the  faid  oBit  e  of  Outroper,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans  to  whom  the  chamber 
of  London  is  indebted,  and  that  Thomas  Puckle  be  admitted  thereto  :  And  that  the  Wefl; 
Pawn  of  the  Royal  Exchange  be  the  place  for  fuch  faics. 
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*  ing  Eafter  Monday,  by  the  command,  and  for  the  entertainment  of 

*  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princefs  of  Denmark.' 

Numb,  2654.  April  20,  1691.     •  The  concert  of  vocal  and  in- 

*  flrumental  mufick  in  Charles-ftreet  Covent  Garden,  by  their  Ma- 

*  jefties   authority   will  be  performed  on  Tuefday  next  the  23d  in- 

*  flant,  and  fo  continue  every  Thurfday  by  command.' 

Numb.  274.6.  March  6,  1691.  *  A  confort  of  mufick,  with  fe- 
*'  veral  new  voices,  to  be  performed  on  the  10th  inftant  at  the  Vendu 

*  in  Charles- ftreet,  Covent-Garden  *.' 

Numb.  2834.  Jan.  9,  1692.    *  The  Italian  lady  (that   is   lately 

*  come  over  that  is  [0  famous  for  her  finging)  has  been  reported  that 

*  fhe  will  fing  no  more  in  the  confort  in  York  Buildings  :  This  is  to 

*  give  notice,  that  next  Tuefday,  being  the  loth  inftant,  {he  will  fing 

*  in   the   confort  in  York  Buildings,  and  fo   continue  during  this 

*  feafon.' 

Numb.  2838.  Jan.  23,  1692.     *  Thefe  are  to  give  notice  that 

*  the  mufick  meeting,  in  which  the  Italian  woman  fings,  will  beheld 

*  every  Tuefday  in   York-buildings,  and  Thurfdays   in   Freeman's 

*  yard  in  Cornhill  near  the  Royal  Exchange.' 

Numb.  2858.  April  3,  1693.     *  On  next   Thurfday,  being  the 

*  6th  of  April,    will   begin   Signor  To(e's  -f  confort  of  mufick,  irr 

*  Charles-ftreet  in  Covent-Garden,  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 

*  evening/ 

Numb.  2917.  0<S.  26,    1693.     '  Seignor  Tofi's  confort  of  mu- 

*  fick  will  begin  on  Monday  the  30th  inftant  in  York-buildings,  at 

*  8  in  the  evening,  to  continue  weekly  all  the  winter.' 

Numb.  2926.  Nov.  27,  1693.  •  In  Charles-ftreet  in  Covent- 
'  Garden,    on  Thurfday    next,    the   30th   inftant,   will  begin  Mr; 

*  Franck's  confort  of  mufick,  and  fo  continue  every  Thurfday  nighty 
.*  beginning  exadly  at  8  of  the  clock.' 

Numb.  2943.  Jan.  25,  1693.     '  At  the  confort-room  in  York- 

*  buildings,  on  this  prefent  Thurfday,  at  the  ufual  hour  will  be  per- 

*  formed   Mr.  Purcell's  Song   compofed  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  in  the 

*  year  1692,  together  with  fome  other  compofitions  of  his,  both  vocal 

*  The  Vendu,  by  ?.n  advertifement  in  (he  preceding  Gazette,  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  for  the  fa!e  of  paintings,  and  to  have  been  fituate  next  Btdford-gate  in  Charks- 
ftreet. 

f  Pier-Francesco  Tosi,  a  fine  finger,  mentioned  vol.  IV.  page  254,  in  not.  and  cf 
vrhom  occafionwill  be  taken  to  fpeak  hereafcer.     It  may  be  remarked  that  the  fpelling  in 
all  thefe  advertiicmenu  is  very  incorreft,  and  the  notification  in  the  moll  aukward  terms. 
/■'  *  and. 
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'  and  inftruniental,  for  the  entertainment   of  his  Highnefs  Prince 
'  Lewis  of  Baden,' 

Numb.  2945.    Feb.  i,   1693.   *  ^^  ^^^    Gonfort  in  York-build- 

*  ings,  on  Monday  next  the  5th  inftant,  will  be  performed  Mr.  Fin- 

*  ger's  St.  CeciHa's  Song,  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  new  mulick». 

*  at  tlie  ordinary  rates.' 

Numb.  2982.  June  I  f,  1694.     •   On  Thurfday  next  will  be  a  new 

*  con  fort  of  mufick  in  Charles-llreet,  Covent  Garden,  where  a  gentle- 

*  woman  lings  that  hath  one  of  the  beft  voices  in  England,  not  be« 

*  fore  heard  in  publick,  to  be  continued  every  Thurfday  for  a  month.*" 
Numb.  3027.     Nov.  15,    1694.      '  A    confort   of  mufick   com- 

*  pofed  by  Mr.  Grabue  *,  will  be  performed  on  Saturday  next  at  Mr. 

*  Smith's  in  Charles-ftreet,  Covent  Garden,  between  the  hours  of 

*  feven  and  eight.' 

Numb»  3030.     Nov.   26,    1694.      *  The    confort    of   mufick    in 

*  Charles-ftreet  Covent  Garden  will  begin  again  next  Thurfday,  with 

*  the  addition  of  two  new  voices,  one  a  young  gentlewoman  of  12 

*  years  of  age,  the  room  being  put   in  good  condition,  and  there  to 

*  continue  this  feafon.' 

Nunib,   3250.  Jan.  4,   1696.     '  The  mufick   that  was  perform- 

*  ed   of  St.  Cecilia's   Day,   compofed   by  Signior   Nicola-j-,    will  be 

*  performed  on  Thurfday  night   in  York-buildings,   being  the  7th 

*  inftant.' 

Numb.  3286.  May  10,  1697.     *  On  Thurfday  next,   being   the 

*  1  3th  inftant,  will  be  performed  in  York  -buildings  an  entertainmeni 

*  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick,  compofed  by  Dr.  Staggins.' 
Numb.  3556.    Jan.  10,    1697.     '  In  York-buildings,   this   pre- 

*  fcnt  Monday  the  loth  inftant,   at  the  requeft  of  feveral  perfons  of 

*  quality,  will  be  a  confort  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick  never 
'  performed  there  before,  beginning  at  the  ufual  hour,  for  the  bene- 

*  fit  of  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Banifterlj:.' 

Numb.  3366.     Feb,  14,    1697.       *  ^"   entertainment   of  new 

*  mufick,  compofed  on  the  peace  by  Mr.  Van  [Vaughan]  Richardfon, 

*  organift  of  Winchefter  cathedral,  will  be  performed  on  Wednefday 

*  next  at  8  at  night  in  York-buildings.' 

Numb.  3374.  March  14,  1697.     *  Wednefday  next,   being  the 

•  The  perfon  who  fet  to  mufic  Dryden's  Albion  and  Albanius.  See  vol.  IV.  page  396, 
in  not. 
t  Suppofed  to  be  Nicola  Matfeis,  the  author  of  two  coUeftions  of  airs  for  the  violin. 
t  The  younger  Banifter :  the  elder  died  about  eight  years  before, 

'    l6tb 
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<  i6th  inftant,  will   be  performed  in  York-buildings,   a  confort  of 

*  new  mufick  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  Mr.  Paifible,  begin- 

*  jiing  at  8.' 

Numb.  3377.  March  24,  1698.     '  Monday  next  the  28th  inftant 

*  will  be  performed  in  York-buildings,  -a  new  confort  of  mufick  by 

*  the  chiefeft  raafters  in  England,  where  Signior  Rampony,  an  Italian 
■*  mufician  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  at  the  requeftof  fe- 
-*  ral  perfons  of  quality,  will  for  once  fing  in  the  fame  in  Italian  and 

*  French.     Half  a  guinea  entrance.' 

Numb.  3388,  May  2,  1698.     *  Wednefday  next,  the  4th  of  May. 

*  will  be  performed  in  York-buildings  the  Song  which  was  fungbe- 

*  fore  her  royal  bighnefs  on  her  birth-day  laft.     With  other  variety- 

*  of  new  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick,  compofed  by  Dr.  Turner*, 

*  and  for  his  benefit.' 

Numb.  3390.  May  9,  1698.  *  On  Tuefday  next  the  loth  inftant 
■*  will  be  performed  in  York-buildings  an  entertainment  of  vocal  and 

*  inftrumental  mufick,  being  St.  Cecilia's  Song,  compofed  by  Dr. 

*  Blow,  and  feveral  other  n^w  fongs,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bowmaa 
•*  and  Mr.  Snow.* 

Numb.  3396.  May  30,1698.     *  This  prefent  Monday,  being  the 

*  30th  of  May,  Mr.  Nichola's  confort  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mu- 

*  fick  will  be  performed  in  York-buildings,' 

Numb.  3454.  December  19,  169B.  ♦  On  Friday  next  will  be 
'*  performed  in  York-buildings,  a  new  entertainment  of  vocal  mufick. 

*  by  Seigneur  Fidelio,  beginning  exadily  at  7  at  night.' 

Numb.  3458.     Jan.  2,    1698.     *  On    Wednefday    next    will    be 

*  performed  in  York-buildings  Mr.  Daniel  Purcell's    mufick    made. 

*  for  laft  St.  Cecilia's  feaft,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Howell  and  Mr. 

*  Shore,  with  an  addition  of  new  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick,  be- 

*  ginning  at  7  at  night. 

it  appears  alfo  that  concerts  were  occafionally  performed  at  the 
theatre  in  Drury-lane.  In  Dryden's  Mifcellany,  part  III.  page  151, 
are  verfes  thus  entitled,  '  Epilogue   to   the   ladies,  fpoken  by   Mr. 

*  Wilks    at  the   mufick-meeting  in  Drury-lane,  where  the  Englifti 

*  woman -j- fings.     Written  by  Mr.  Manwaring,  upon  occafion  of 

*  their  both  finging  before  the  queen  and  K.  of  Spain  at  Windfor  :|;.' 

"  Of  the  royal  clwpel :  he  lived  far  into  the  prefent  century,  and  is  therefore  referred.' 
to  a  fubfeqiiem  page. 

+  Suppofed  to  be  Mrs.  Tofts. 

3;  Of  the  arrival  of  this  prince  mention  is  made  ia  Salmon's  Chronological  Hiilorian  in 

ihw. 
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About  this  time  a  man  of  a  projedling  head,  one  Cavendi{h  Wee- 
don,  a  member  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  had  formed  a  defign  of  an  eftablifli- 
ment  for  the  relief  of  poor  decayed  gentlemen  j  and  for  eroding  a 
fchool  for  the  education  of  youth  in  religion,  mufic,  and  accounts  : 
to  this  end  he  had  a  performance  of  divine  mufic  at  Stationer's-hall, 
January  the  thirty-firfl:,  1701,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  lords  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  and  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons.  This 
performance  confifted  of  an  oration  written  by  himfelf,  two  poems 
by  Nahum  Tate,  and  three  anthems,  one  compofed  by  Dr.  Blow, 
the  two  others  by  Dr.  Turner.  The  words  of  the  whole  are  extant 
in  a  quarto  pamphlet  printed  at  the  time. 

He  had  alfo  another  performance  of  the  fame  kind,  and  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  at  Stationer's  hall,  in  the  month  of  May,  1702,  the 
oration  was  written  by  Jeremy  Collier  ;  the  mufic  was  an  anthem  and 
a  Te  Deum,  both  compofed  by  Dr.  Blow. 

Befides  this  benevolent  defign,  the  author  entertained  another,  in 
which  he  feems  to  have  been  defirous  of  emulating  Amphion,  and  by 
the  power  of  harmony  to  erecS  public  edifices.  To  this  end  he  pro- 
jeded  a  mufical  fervice  of  voices  and  inftruments  to  be  performed  in 
Lincoln's-Inn  chapel  every  Sunday  at  eleven  o'clock,  except  during 
Lent  and  the  vacation,  under  the  diredion  of  Dr.  £d  ward  Maynard, 
by  fubfcription,  the  propofals  for  which  were  engraved  on  a  folio 
fheet,  and  on  two  others  the  plan  of  Lincoln's-Inn  fields,  with  the 
figures  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  and  water-works  at  each  corner,  to  be 
fupplied  from  Hampftead  water,  and  the  model  of  St.  Mary's  chapel, 
to  be  ereded  in  the  ctnUtforpraife,  as  he  terms  it,  after  a  defign  of 
Sir  Chriflopher  Wren,  engraved  by  Sturt  in  1698  *. 

Strype,  in  his  continuation  of  Stowc's  Survey,  book  IV.  page  74, 
mentions  a  propolal  of  the  fame  perfon,  which,  whether  it  be  includ- 
ed in  the  above,  or  was  another,  does  not  there  appear,  for  building 
the  Six  Clerks  office,  and  other  Chancery  offices,  at  the  eall  fide  of 
Lincoln's-Inn  garden. 

the  following  paflage.     '  Dec.  23,  [1703]  King  Charles  III.  arrived  at  Spithead.     The 

*  duke  of  Somerfet,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  brought  hinrn  letter  from  her  majefly,  and  in- 

*  vited  him  tc  Yv  intiror,  where  he  arrived  the  voth,  and  on  the  31ft  returned  with  the 

*  duke  of  Somerfet  to  his  feat  at  Petwonh  in  Suflex.     He  fet  fail  for  Portugal  the  5th  of 

*  January,  but  being  put  back  by  contrary  winds,  it  was  the  27th  of  February  before  he 
"*  arrived  at  Liloon.' 

*  Anecdotes  of  Britifli  Xenography,  page  312. 
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CHAP.         11. 


HEimTCUS       ^DRICH     S  .T.P- 


"enryAldrich,  an  eminent  fchoUr  and  divine,  the  fon  of 
X  A  Henry  Aldrich  of  Weftminfter,  Gent,  was  born  there  in  the 
year  .  647,  and  educated  in  the  college  fchool  in  that  city  "nder  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Richard  Bufby.  In  1662  he  was  admitted  of  Chnft  Church, 
college,  Oxon.  and  having  been  eleded  a  ftudent  undei;  that  founda- 
tion, took  the  degree  of  mafterof  arts  April  3,  1669,  Entering 
Vol.  V...  G  ^^^a. 
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foon  after  into  holy  orders,  he  dirtinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  great 
proficiency  in  various  branches  of  divine  and  human  learning,  and 
became  a  famous  tutor  in  his  college.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, J  68 1 ,  he  was  inftalled  a  canon  of  Chrift  Church,  and  the  fe- 
cond  of  May  following  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doc- 
tor in  divinity.  In  the  controverfy  with  the  papifts  during  the  reign 
of  king  James  II.  he  bore  a  confiderablc  part,  and  thereby  rendered 
his  merit  fo  confpicuous,  that  when  at  the  revolution  Mafley  the 
popifii  dean  of  Chrift  Church  fled  beyond  fea,  his  deanery  was  con- 
ferred on  Dr.  Aldrich,  who  was  therein  eftabliflied  the  feventeenth 
of  June,  1689.  In  this  eminent  ftation  he  prefided  with  a  dignity 
peculiar  to  his  perfon  and  charadler,  behaving  with  great  integrity 
and  uprightnefs,  attending  to  the  interefts  of  his  college,  and  the 
welfare  of  thofe  under  his  care,  and  promoting  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
abilities  learning,  religion,  and  virtue. 

The  learning  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  and  his  fkill  in  polite  literature  were 
evinced  by  his  numerous  publications,  particularly  of  many  of  the 
Greek  claflics,  one  whereof  he  generally  publiftied  every  year  as  a 
gift  to  the  ftudents  of  his  houfe.  He  alfo  wrote  a  fyftem  of  logic 
for  the  ufe  of  a  pupil  of  his,  and  printed  it  j  but  he  pofliefled  fo  great 
ikill  in  architedlure  and  mufic,  that  his  excellence  in  either  would 
alone  have  made  him  famous  to  pofterity.  The  three  fides  of  the 
quadrangle  of  Chrift  Church  college  Oxford,  called  Peck-water 
fquare,  were  defigned  by  him,  as  was  alfo  the  elegant  chapel  of  Tri- 
nity college,  and  the  church  of  All  Saints  in  the  High-ftreet,  to  the 
eredlion  whereof  Dr.  RatcliiF,  at  his  folicitation,  was  a  liberal  con- 
tributor, 

Amidft  a  variety  of  honourable  purfuits,  and  the  cares  which  the 
government  of  his  college  fubjeded  him  to.  Dr.  Aldrich  found  lei- 
fure  to  ftudy  and  cultivate  mufic,  particularly  that  branch  of  it  which 
related  both  to  his  profefllon  and  his  office.  To  this  end  he  made  a 
noble  collcdion  of  church-mufic,  confifting  of  the  works  of  Palef- 
trina,  Cariffimi,  Vidoria,  and  other  Italian  compofers  for  the  church, 
and  by  adapting  with  great  flcill  and  judgment  Englifti  words  to 
many  of  their  motets,  enriched  the  ftores  of  our  church,  and  in  fome 
-degree  made  their  works  our  own  *. 

*  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  the  anthems  •  I  am  well  pleafed,'  from  Cariffimi,  and 
*  O  God  king  of  glory,'  from  PaJeftrina.     To  imjp rove  himfelf  in  the  pra'Sice  of  eompo- 

fition, 
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With  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  mufic,  and  the  honour  of  its 
profeflbrs,  Dr.  Aldrich  had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  a  hiRory  of 
The  fcience,  which,  had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  would  have  fuper- 
feded  the  neceffity  of  any  fuch  work  as  the  prefent.  The  materials 
from  which  he  propofed  to  compile  it  are  yet  extant  in  the  library  of 
his  own  college.  Upon  a  very  careful  perufal  of  them  it  feems  that 
he  had  noted  down  every  thing  he'had  met  with  touching  mufic  and 
muficians.  but  that  no  part  of  them  had  been  wrought  into  any  kind 

of  form.  , 

The  abilities  of  Dr.  Aldrich  as  a  mufician  rank  him  among  the 
greatefl  mafters  of  the  fcience;  he  compofed  many  fervices  for  the 
church,  which  are  well  known,  as  are  alfo  his  anthems,  to  the  num- 
ber of  near  twenty. 

In  the  PleafantMufical  Companion,  printed  In  1726.  are  two  catches 

of  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  one  *  Hark  the  bonny  Chrift-church  bells,'  the 
other  entitled  A  Smoaking  Catch,  to  be  fung  by  four  men  fmoakmg 
their  pipes,  not  more  difficult  to  fing  than  diverting  to  hear  *. 

That  he  was  a  lover  of  mirth  and  pleafantry  may  be  inferred  from 
the  above  and  numberlefs  other  particulars  related  of  him.  The  fol- 
lowing ftanzas  of  his  compofition  are  a  verfion  of  a  well  known  fong. 
and  evidence  of  a  fingular  vein  of  humour,  which  he  poffefTed  in  an 

eminent  degree. 

Miles  et  navigator. 
Sartor,  et  a;rator, 
Jamdudum  litigabant, 
De  pulchra  quam  amabant, 

Nomen  cui  eft  Joanna. 

Ctlon,  he  was  very  induftrlous  in  putting  into  fcore  the  works  of  others.  The  author  of 
this  work  has  in  his  colledion  four  books  of  the  rnadrigals  of  the  Prenape  d.  Wa.  co- 
pied by  the  late  Mr.  John  Immyns  from  a  fcore  in  the  hand-writmg  of  Dr.  Aldrich. 

.  Dr.  Aldrich's  exceffive  love  of  Aroaking  was  an  entertainmg  topic  of  d.fcou  fe  in 
the  univerfny,  concerning  which  the  following  ftory  among  others  pafled  current.  A 
young  ftudem'of  the  co!leg%once  finding  fome  difficulty  to  bring  ^y-"f, f-^'-^  "^^'^ 
chuminto  the  belief  of  it,  laid  him  a  wager  that  the  dean  was  [moaking  ^t^*^^' '"'^^"J' ^  ^• 
ahout  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Away  therefore  went  the  ftudent  to  the  de-ey^ 
where  being  admitted  to  the  dean  in  his  ftudy,  he  related  the  occafion  of  his  v.fit  To 
which  the  dean  replied  in  perfe^  good  humour,  '  You  fee  you  have  loft  your  wager  for 
.I'm  not  fmoaking  but  filling  mf  pipe.'  The  catch  abovementioned  was  n.-e  to  be 
fun^by  the  deanr  Mr.  Samjfon  Eftwick,  then  of  Chrift-church  and  afterwards  of  St 
S's,\nd  two  other  fmoaking  friends.  Of  this  Mr.  Eftwick,  who  is  plainly  pointed 
out  by  the  words  in  the  above  citch  '  I  prithee  Sam  fill,'  an  account  will  be  given  m  the 

"^^h^fmSfit'tch  gave  oc«fion  to  another  on  fnuff,  which  for  the  fingular  humour 
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Jam  tempus  confummatum. 
Ex  quo  determinatum, 
Se  non  vexatum  iri, 
PrsB  defiderio  viri. 

Nee  pernodare  folam.' 

Miles  dejerabat, 
Hanc  prffida  plus  amabat, 

of  it  is  here  inferted.    Tom  Brown  wrote  the  words,  and  Robert  Bradley,  a  compofer 
of  fongs  in  the  colledions  of  that  time,  fet  them  to  the  following  notes. 


Snuff     caufes     this      blefsing    then    tell  me  Godbleft  ye 


tell  me  God  blefs  ye     tell    me  what  think  ye     Is't     beft     to    iay 


To     or  cry    Damn    ye    and      fink  y 


ROBERT  BRADLEY. 

Often" 
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Oflendens  cicatrices, 
Quas  aeftimat  felices, 

Dum  vindicavit  earn. 
Sartor  ait  ne  fis  dura, 
Mihi  longa  eft  menfura, 
Inftat  ffiris  fabricator, 
Ut  olla  farciatur, 

Rimaque  obftipetur. 

Dum  bi  tres  altercantur, 
Nauta  vigilanter, 
Et  calide  moratur, 
Dum  prselium  ordiatur, 

Ut  agat  fuam  rem. 
Perinde  ac  fperatur, 
Deinceps  compugnatur, 
Et  fasviente  hello, 
Transfixit  earn  telo 

Quod  vulneravlt  cor. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Hlftory  of  the  Rebellion  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Aldrich  jointly  with  Dr.  Sprat,  blfliop 
of  Rochefter,  and  upon  no  better  teftimony  than  the  hearfay  evidence 
of  a. zealous  patriot,  Mr.  John  Oldmixon,  they  were  charged  with 
having  altered  and  interpolated  that  noble  work. 

In  1702  Dr.  Aldrich  was  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation  ; 
and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  17 ro,  to  the  unfpeakable 
grief  of  the  whole  univerfity,  he  died  at  his  coUege  of  Chrift  Church, 
being  then  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  continued  in  a  ftate 
ofcehbacy  all  his  life-time,  and  as  he  rofe  in  the  world,  difpofed  of 
his  income  in  works  of  hofpitality  and  charity,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  Notwithftanding  that  mpdefty  and  humility  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  and  which  he  manifefted  by  withholding 
his  name  from  his  numerous  learned  publications,  he  exerted  a  firm 
and  fteady  condudl  in  the  government  of  his  college.  Purfuant  to 
his  diredions  before  his  death,  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Ox- 
ford, near  the  place  where  bi(hop  Fell  lies,  and  without  any  memo- 
rial of  him,  other  than  that  charafter  which  he  had  juftly  acquired. 
Vol.  V.  D  of 
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of  a  deep  fcholar,  a  polite  gentleman,  a  good  churchman,  and  a  de- 
vout Chriftian. 

Sampson  Estwick  was  one  of  the  firfl:  fet  of  children  after  the 
reftoration,  and  educated  under  Captain  Henry  Cook.  From  the  king's 
chapel  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  a 
chaplain  of  Chrifl  Church,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendfliip 
of  Dr.  Aldrich,  his  intimacy  with  whom  may  be  inferred  from  the  fa- 
mous fmoaking  catch  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  Upon  the 
deceafe  of  Dr.  Aldrich  he  came  to  London,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  minor  canons,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal  of  St.  Paul's  *.  After  he 
had  been  fome  time  in  the  choir,  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  St. 
Michael,  Queenhithe,  London.  Neverthelefs  he  continued  to  perform 
choral  duty  till  near  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  when  he  was  little  fhortof 
ninety  years  of  age.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life,  viz.  foon  after 
his  fettlement  in  London,  he  was  a  candidate  for  Grefham  profeflbr 
of  mufic,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  died  in  the  month  of  February^. 
1739.  In  a  charadler  given  of  him  in  one  of  the  public  papers,  he  is 
ftyled  a  gentleman  univerfally  beloved  for  his  exemplary  piety  and 
orthodox  principles. 

This  venerable  fervant  of  the  church  flill  furvives  in  the  remem- 
brance of  many  perfons  now  living.  Bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  but  preferving  his  faculties,  and  even  his  voice,  which  was  a 
deep  bafs,  till  the  laft,  he  conftantly  attended  his  duty  at  St.  Paul's, 
habited  in  a  furplice,  and  with  his  bald  head  covered  with  a  black 
fattin  coif,  with  grey  hair  round  the  edge  of  it,  exhibited  a  figure  the 
moft  awful  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Some  compofitions  of  his 
are  extant,  but  not  in  print. 

Befides  the  feveral  Englifh  muficians  who  lived  after  the  reftorar 
tion,  of  whom  an   account  has   been  given  in  the  foregoing  pages^^ 

•  '  The  church  of  Saint  Paul  had  before  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  two  Cardinalls, , 
'  which  ofEce  ftil  continues.     They  are  chofen  by  the  deane  and  chapter  out  of  the  num- 
'  bar  of  the  twelve  petty  canons,  and  are  called  Cardinales  chori  ;  their  ofRce  is  to  taks  ■ 

•  notice  of  the  abfence  or  neglect  of  the  quire,  and  weekely  to  render  accompt  thereof  to  , 

•  the  deane  and  chapter.     Thefe  two  Cardinalls  doe  minifter  ecclefiafticall  facraments  to  , 
'  the  minifters  of  the  church  and  their  feruants,  as  well  to  the  healthfull  as  to  the  fieke. 

»  They  heare  confeffions,  and  appoint  comfortable  penance:  and. laftly,  they  commit  the - 
'dead  to  fome  conuenient  fepulture.     Thefe  Cardinalls  haue  the  belt  preheminence  in  , 
'  the  quire  above  all  next  to  the  Subdeane,  and  the  beft  flails.'     Weever's  Funerall  Mo- 
numents, page  384;  and   fee  the  Statutes  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  Appendix  to  Dugdale's  , 
Hiftory  of  thgt  CaUiedral,  tit.  De  Cardinalibus  chori. 

thera 
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there  were  many  others  of  whom  few  memorials  are  now  remaining  j 
thefe  may  be  claffed  under  three  heads,  namely  compofers  whofe 
works  exill:  only  in  manufcriptj  performers  on  particular  inftruments, 
whofe  merits  could  not  long  furvive  themfelves ;  and  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel,  diftinguifhed  by  remarkable  circumftances.  Of  thefe  it 
is  here  thought  proper  to  give  an  account,  commencing  about  the 
middle,  and  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  laft  century. 

Samuel  Akeroyd,  of  the  Yorkfliire  family  of  that  name.  He 
compofed  many  fongs  in  the  Theater  of  Mufic,  a  colledlion  of  Songs 
in  four  books,  publidied  in  the  years  1685,  1686,  and  1687. 

Thomas  Baltzar.  This  perfon  is  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
page  ;  he  was  born  at  Lubec,  and  was  efteemed  the  fineft  performer 
on  the  violin  of  his  time.  He  came  into  England  in  the  year  1658,. 
and  lived  about  twa  years  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  Anthony  Cope  of  Han- 
well  in  Oxfordftiire.  In  the  memoranda  of  Anthony  Wood  concern- 
ing muficians,  it  is  fliid  that  Baltzar  commenced  bachelor  of  mufic  at. 
Cambridge,  which  is  rather  improbable,  feeing  that  he  refided  chiefly 
at  Oxford  ;  but  to  afcertain  the  fad,  recourfe  has  been  had  to  thei 
regifter  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  in  a  lift  of  graduates  in; 
mufic,  extradled  from  thence,  his  name  does  not  appear.  He  W3;s 
the  great  competitor  of  Davis  Mell,  who,  though  a  clock-maker  by 
trade,  was,,  till  Baltzar  came  hither,  allowed  to  be  the  fineft  per- 
former on  the  violin  in  England  ;  and  after  his  arrival  he  divided 
with  him  the  public  applaufe,  it  being  agreed  that  Mell  excelled  in 
the  finenefs  of  his  tone  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  manner,  and  Baltzar 
in  the  power  of  execution  and  command  of  the  inftrument.  More- 
over it  is  faid  of  the  latter  that  he  firft  taught  the  Englifli  the  pradice 
of  ftiifting,  and  the  ufe  of  the  upper  part  of  the  finger-board.  Balt- 
zar was  given  to  intemperance,  and  is  faid  to  have  fhortened  his  days- 
by  exceffive  drinking  :  he  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey  on  the 
twenty-feventh  day  of  July,  1663,  as  appears  by  the  regifter  of  that; 
church  *. 

John  Bishop  was  a  fcholar  of  Rofingrave,  organift  of  Salif- 

bury  cathedral,  a  lay  finger  in  King's  college  chapel,  Cambridge,  but 
removing  thence,  he  became  organift  of  the. cathedral  and  college  of 
Winchefter.  He  published  a  colledion  of  airs  for  two  flutes,  entitled. 
H.armonia  lenis,  and  compofed  fome  things  for  the  church. 

*  Alhmol,  MS.. 

Thomas; 
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Thomas  Blagrave,  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  of  Charles  II. 
and  a  performer  on  the  cornet  there*,  was  of  the  Berkfhire  family  of 
that  name  j  a  few  fongs  of  his  are  printed  in  *  Seledt  Ayres  and  Dia- 
*  logues,'  folio  1669.     His  pidure  is  in  the  mufic-fchool,  Oxford. 

Richard  Brind,  educated  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and  afterwards  or- 
ganift  of  that  cathedral,  and  Dr.  Greene's  mafter.  He  compofed/two 
thankfgiving  anthems,  now  fcarcely  known. 

William  C.'Esar  alias  Smegergill,  compofed  fundry  fongs, 
printed  in  Playford's  Mufical  Companion  the  Treafury  of  Mufick, 
publiflied  in  1669,  and  other  colledions  of  that  time. 

JuLiusC^SAR.aphyficianof  Rochefter,defcendedfroman  ancient 
family  of  that  city,  was  well  fkilled  in  mufic  :  Two  Catches  of 
his  compofition  are  publilhed  in  the  Pleafant  Mufical  Companion, 
1726,  and  are  inferior  to  none  in  that  colledtion. 

Edward  Colman,  fon  of  Dr.-  Charles  Colman,  a  finglng-mafter 
in  London,  and  alfo  a  teacher  of  the  lute  and  viol  -f-. 

John  Courteville  was  the  author  of  fundry  fongs  printed  in  the 
Theater  of  Mufic. 

Raphael  Courteville  was  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  the  firfl:  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  James 
Weftminfter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  brother  of  him  mentioned 
above.  He  compofed  Sonatas  for  two  flutes,  and  fundry  fongs 
printed  in  the  colledlions  of  his  time.  A  fon  of  his,  named  alfo 
Raphael,  fucceeded  him  as  organifl  of  St.  James's.     The  latter  of 

*  Upon  the  revival  of  choral  fervice,  in  the  royal  chapel  efpeclally,  they  were  iiecefll- 
tated,  for  want  of  treble  voices,  to  make  ufe  of  cornets  ;  [See  vol.  IV.  page  349]  ;  and  on 
particular  occafions  facbuts  and  other  inftrurrfents  were  alfo  employed.  Befides  this,  as 
Dr.  Tudway  relates,  king  Charles  II.  commanded  fuch  as  compofed  for  the  chapel  to 
make  alfo  Symphonies  and  Ritornellos  to  many  of  the  anthems  in  ufe,  which  were  per- 
formed by  a  band  of  inftruments  placed  in  the  organ-loft.  The  knowledge  of  this  fa£l 
will  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  places  in  the  proceffion  at  the  coronation,  which  per- 
formers on  thefe  inftruments  have  fometimes  had.  At  that  of  James  II.  and  alfo  that  of 
Geo.  I.  walked  two  of  the  king's  muficians  in  fcarlet  mantles,  playing  each  on  a  facbut, 
and  another,  clad  in  like  manner,  playing  on  a  double  curtal  or  baflbon.  The  organ- 
blower  had  alfo  a  place  in  the  two  procefTions  abovementioned,  having  on  him  a  ihort  red 
coat,  with  a  badge  on  his  left  breaft,  viz.  a  nightingale  of  filver,  gilt,  fitting  on  a  fprig. 

f  Formerly  there  were  in  London  many  mailers  who  taught  the  practice  of  finging 
by  the  fyllables  :  Theprofeffion  is  alluded  to  in  fome  of  the  comedies  writtten  about  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  But  finging  follows  fo  naturally  the  fmalleft  degree  of  proficiency  on 
any  inftrument,  that  the  learning  of  both  is  unnecefFary  ;  and  in  fa£t  thofe  that  teach  the 
liarpfichord  are  now  the  only  fingingmafters,  that  v/e  know  of,  except  a  few  illiterate 
profeilbrs,  who  travel  about  the  country,  and  teach  pfalmody  by  the  notes,  at  fuch  rates 
as  the  lower  fort  of  people  are  abk  to  pay. 

thefe 
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thefe  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  Gazetteer,  a  paper  written  in 
defence  of  SirRobertWalpole's  adminiftration,  and  was  by  the  writers 
on  the  fide  of  oppofition  fligmatized  with  the  name  of  Court-evil  *. 

Alexander  Damascene,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel 
royal  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  compofed  fundry  fongs  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Theater  of  Mufick. 

Thomas  Dean,  organift  of  Warwick  and  Coventry.     Some  airs- 
of  his  compofition  are  printed  in  the  Divifion-Violin.     He  flourirtied 
at  the  beginning  of  this  centjury,  and   accumulated   the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  dodlor  ia  his  faculty  of  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  in- 

John  Est,  a  barber.  It  has  been  before  obferved  that  the  pro- 
feffion  of  mufic  had  fome  fort  of  connexion  with  the  trade  of  a  bar- 
ber, and  that  a  cittern  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  barber's  fhop. 
This  man  was  firft  a  fmall  proficient  on  that  inftrument,  but  afters- 
wards  took  to  the  Lyra- viol,  and  became  fo  famous  a  performer  oa 
it,  as  to  give  occafion  to  the  following  verfes,  which  are  here  infert» 
ed,  not  for  their  goodnefs,  but  becaufe  they  are  evidence  of  a  fa(5t- 
that  has  been  frequently  aflerted  in  thecourfe  of  this  work. 

In  former  time  't  hath  been  upbrayded  thus. 

That  barber's  mufick  was  moft  barbarous. 

For  that  the  cittern  was  confin'd  unto 

The  Ladies  Fall,  or  John  come  kifs  me  nov/. 

Green  Sleeves,  and  Pudding  Pyes,  with  Punk's  Delfght»„ 

Winning  of  Bolloigne,  Effex' laft:  good  night-}-. 

But,  finoe  reduc'd  to  this  conformity. 
And  company  became  fociety, 
Each  barber  writes  himfelf,  in  flridteft  rules, . 
Mafter,  or  bachelor  i'  th'  mufick  fchools, 
Kow  they  the  mere  mufitians  do  out-go, 
Thefe  one,  but  they  have  two  firings  to  their  bowi 
Barber  mufitians  who  are  excellent. 
As  well  at  chefl,  as  the  cafe  inftrument, 

*  In  a  weekly  paper,  now  defervedly  forgotten,  entitled  the  "Weftminfter  Journal,  • 
Numb.  54.,  for  Saturday,  December  4,  1 742,  is  a  fiftitious  letter  fubfcribed,  •  Ralph 
•  Courtevil,  Organ  blower,  Eflayift,  and  Hiftoriographer.' 

f  Popular  tunes  fo  called. 

Vol.  V.  E  Hence^ 
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Henceforth  each  fteward  fliall  invite  his  gueft 
Unto  the  barber's  and  mufitian's  feaft, 
Where  fit  ye  merry,  whilft  we  joy  to  fee 
Art  thus  embrac'd  by  ingenuity. 

Thomas  Farmer,  originally  one  of  the  waits  in  London,  was 
•neverthelefs  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mufic  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  in  1 684.  He  compofed  many  fongs  printed  in 
the  colledllons  of  his  time,  and  particularly  in  the  Theater  of  Mufic 
and  the  Treafury  of  Mufic,  and  was  the  author  of  two  very  fine  col- 
ledlions  of  airs,  the  one  entitled  '  A  Confort  of  Mufick  in  four  parts, 
'  containing  thirty-three  leffons,  beginning  with  an  overture,'  and 
another  •  A  fecond  Confort  of  Mufick  in  four  parts,  containing  eleven 
•  lefl*ons,  beginning  with  a  Ground,'  both  printed  in  oblong  quarto, 
the  one  in  1686,  the  other  in  1690.  In  the  Orpheus  Britannlcus 
Is  an  elegy  on  his  death,  written  by  Tate  and  fet  by  Purcell,  by 
Avhich  it  appears  that  he  died  young.  His  dwelHng-houfe  was  in 
Martlet-court  In  Bow-ftreet,  Covent-garden. 

Daniel  Farrant,  fuppofed  to  be  a  fon  of  Richard  Farrant, 
mentioned  vol.  HI.  page  422,  was  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe  muficlans 
who  fet  leflbns  lyra-way  for  the  viol,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Englifli 
lute  and  Bandore. 

John  Goodgroome,  bred  a  chorifter  at  WIndfor,  a  gentleman  of 
the  chapel  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William  and  Mary,  com- 
pofed fongs,  printed  in  the  Treafury  of  Mufic.  One  of  the  fame 
name,  probably  his  fon,'  was  about  fifty  years  ago  organift  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  In  Cornhill,  London. 

Richard  Goodson,  bachelor  in  mufic,  organift  of  New  college 
and  Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  eleded  profeflbr  In  that  univerfity  the 
nineteenth  of  July,  1682.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  adjoining  to 
the  choir  of  Chrift  Church,  on  the  fouth  fide  thereof,  under  a  ftone,, 
<on  which  is  the  following  Infcription  : 

«  H.  S.  E. 

*  RIchardus  Goodfon, 

*  Hujus  Ecclefis  organifta, 

*  Hujus  Academ.  Muf.  Prceledor, 

*  Utriq;  Delicis  et  Decus. 

*  Ob.  Jan.  13,   1717-8,' 

He 
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He  was  fucceeded  as  profeflbr  and  organift  of  Chrift  Church  by 
his  foil  Richard  Goodfon,  who  was  alfo  a  bachelor  in  mufic,  and  the 
firfl  organift  of  Newbery.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1 740-1,  and  lies  buried 
near  his  father. 

William  Hall,  one  of  the   royal  band,  temp.   Gul.  &  Mar. 
compofed  fundry  airs  publiflied  in  a  colledion  entitled  Tripla  Con- 
cordia.    He  died  in   1700,  and  lies  buried   in  the   church-yard  of 
Richmond  in  Surrey.     On  his  grave-ftone  he  is  ftyled  William  Hall,, 
a  fuperior  violin.. 
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HENRY  Hall,  born  about  the  year  1655,  the  fon  of  Capt.  Henrys.' 
Hall,  of  New  Windfor,  was  educated  in  the  royal  chapel,  and 
had  for  his  lafl:  mailer  Dr.  Blow.  His  firft  promotion  was  to  the  place; 
of  organift  of  Exeter.  After  that  he  became  organift  of  Hereford, 
and  alfa  a  vicar  choral  in  the  fame  church.  He  died  March  30, 
1707,  and  lies  buried  under  a  ftone  infcribed  to  his  memory  in  the 
cloiftel-  of  the  college  of  the  vicars  of  Hereford  cathedraL  He  had 
a  fon  of  both  his  names,  who  was  alfo  organift  of  Hereford,  and  dying 
Jan,  22,  171,3,  was  buried  near  his  father  ia  the  abovementioned 
cloifter.  The  fimilar  lltuation  of  thefetwo  perfons,  .and  the  fmall 
difference  of  fix  years  between  the  time  of  the  death  of  both  father 
and  fon,  make  it  foniCwhat.  difficult  to  diftinguifti  them,  and  this 
difficulty  is  increafed  by  the  additional  circumftance  that  each  had  a  . 
talent  of  poetry.  The  elder  was  a  found  mufician,  and  compofed 
fundry  anihems,  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  church- 
mufic.  He  alfo  wrote  commendatory  verfes  to  both  books  of  the  Or- 
pheus Britannicus:  in  thofe  to  the  firft  are  thefe  lines,  which  befpeak 
him  to  have  been  a  fellow- difciple  with  Purcell  under  Blow,  and 
confequently  the  elder  of  the  two. 

i  Hail!  and  for  ever  hail  harmonious  fhade  ! 

*  I  lov'd  thee  living,  and  admire  thee  dead. 

*  Apollo's  harp  at  once  our  fouls  did  ftrike, 

*  We  learnt  together,  but  not  learnt  alike  : 

E2  *  Thbugh 
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-*  Though  equal  care  our  mafter  might  beftow, 
«  Yet  only  Purcell  e'er  fliall  equal  Blow  : 

*  For  thou,  by  heaven  for  wondrous  things  defign'd, 
«  Left'ft  thy  companion  lagging  far  behind.' 

Prefixed  to  the  Amphion  Anglicus  are  commendatory  verfes,  fub- 
fcribed  Henry  Hall,  organift  of  Hereford,  addrefled  to  his  efteemed 
friend  Dr.  Blow  upon  publifhing  his  book  of  Songs,  upon  which  it 
may  be  obferved  that  as  they  are  written  in  a  very  familiar  flyle,  and 
contain  not  the  leaft  intimation  that  the  relation  of  mafter  and  fcholar 
ever  fubfifted  between  them,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  thefe  were  writ- 
ten by  the  younger  Hall.  The  following  are  the  concluding  lines  of 
this  addrefs. 

*  Thus  while  you  fpread  your  fame,  at  home  I  fit, 

*  Amov'd  by  fate,  from  melody  and  wit, 

*  The  Britifli  bard  on  harp  a  Treban  *  plays, 

*  With  grated  ears  I  faunter  out  my  days 5 

*  Shore's  moft  harmonious  tube  ne'er  ftrikes  my  ear "^^ 

*  Nought  of  the  bard  befides  his  fame  I  he^r: 

*  No  chanting  at  St.  Paul's  regales  my  fenfes, 

*  I'm  only  vers'd  in  Ufum  Herefordenfis. 

*  But  if  by  chance  fome  charming  piece  I  view, 

*  By  all  carefs'd  becaufe  put  forth  by  you  j 

*  As  when  of  old,  a  knight  long  loft  in  love, 

*  Whofe  Phillis  neither  brine  nor  blood  cou'd  move, 
"  Throw's  down  his  lance,  and  lays  his  armour  by, 
^  And  falls  from  errantry  to  elegy  : 

*  But  if  fome  mighty  hero's  fame  he  hears, 

*  That  like  a  torrent  all  before  him  bears, 

*  In  hafte  he  mounts  his  trufty  fteed  again, 

*  And  led  by  glory,  fcow'rs  along  the  plains 

*  So  I  with  equal  ardour  feize  my  flute, 

*  And  firing  again  my  long-neglei^ed  late.' 

The  above  lines  are  far  from  being  deftitute  of  merit,  but  there 
are  verfes  of  the  fame  author  that  have  gained  him  a  rank  among  our 

?  Probably  a  kind  of  tune  peculiar  to  the  harp. 

t  The  truippetof  Serjeant  Shore,  who  is  mentioned  page  521  of  the  preceding  volume. 

poets. 
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poets.  A  ballad  of  his  on  the  Jubilee  in  1700  found  its  way  into  a 
colledion  in  two  volumes,  printed  by  Lintot,  and  called  Pope's  Mif- 
cellany,  as  containing  in  it  Windfor  Foreft,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
Eloifa  to  Abelard,  and  other  of  his  beft  poems  j  and  in  a  colledion 
entitled  the  Grove,  confifting  of  original  poems  and  tranQations  by 
Walfti,  Donne,  Dryden,  Butler,  Suckling,  and  others,  publifhed 
in  1721  *,  are  as  many  of  Hall's  poems  as  probably  could  be  found. 
Among  them  is  that  well  known  ballad  beginning  '  All  in  the  land 
«  of  cyder,'  and  thefe  verfes  that  follow,  addreffed  to  Mr.  R.  C.  who 
«very  year  fent  him  a  Dun  a  little  before  St,  Paul's  day, 

*  If  rhime  for  rhino  could  atone, 

*  Or  wit  ftaveoffan  ardent  dun, 

*  If  words  in  fweeteft  numbers  chofe, 

*  Would  but  wipe  off  our  ticking  profe, 

*  How  bleft  a  life  would  poets  lead, 

*  And,  ah  !  how  pundtual  you'd  be  paid  ! 

*  But  fince  the  greateft  ftroke  of  wit, 

*  Will  not  compound  the  meaneft  debt, 

<  Nor  fifty  feet  in  Congreve's  mufe 

<  Tick  with  old  Tranter  -f-  for  two  (hoes  j 
«  Nor  all  the  rhymes  great  Dryden  wrote, 

*  Prevail  to  truft  him  for  a  coat  j 

*  Know,  Robin,  I  defign  you  money, 

*  To  face  the  fair  now  falling  on  you  J. 

*  But  of  the  Saints  both  great  and  fmall, 

<  There's  none  torments  me  like  Saint  Paul, 
«  Who  yearly  perfecutes  the  poor, 

«  As  he  did  Chriftians  heretofore  : 

*  For  ftill  about  that  holy  tide, 

*  When  folk  to  fair  of  Briftol  ride, 

'  *  More  dunning  bills  to  me  are  brought, 

*  Than  e'er  the  Saint  epiftles  wrote. 

*  But  here  the  difference  is,  we  fee, 

*  He  wrote  to  Heathens,  they  to  me. 

»  In  this  coUeftion  are  fundry  poems,  written  by  Kenrick,  a  do£lor  both  in  di- 

■vinity  and  phyfic.  He  wrote  for  Purcell  thofe  two  fongs  in  the  Orpheus  Britannicus, 
*  When  Teucer  from  his  father  fled,'  and  '  Neftor  who  did  to  thrice  m^n's  age  attain, 
■which  are  printed  in  the  collection  abovementioned. 

+  A  flioemaker.  J  Briftol  fair. 

*  Nor 
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*  Nor  can  I  blame  their  cleanly  calling, 

*  So  often  from  their  faith  for  falling, 

*  Since  many  a  one  thro'  fly  deceivers 
'•Have  been  undone  by  being  believers. 

*  But,  Robin,  this  is  not  your  cafe, 

*  Whom  heav'n  fome  coin  has  giv'n,  and  grace  j 

*  Who  grufF  vi'hen  fober,  bright  when  mellow, 

*  Art  in  the  main  a  pretty  fellow.' 

In  the  fame  coUeflion  are  the  following  lines  of  his  on  the  Vigo  > 
expedition. 

*  Whilft  this  bumper  ftands  by  me  brim  full  of  cydero, 

*  A  fig  for  king  Philip  and  Portocarrero  ; 

*  With  the  fmoke  of  my  pipe  thus  all  my  cares  vanifh, 

*  Whilft,  with  their  own  filver,  we  purchafe  the  Spanifh  *, . 

*  And  finee  the  whole  Flota  is  taken  or  funk,  boys^ 

*  We'll  be,  as  becomes  us,  exceedingly  drunk  boys.' 

Moft  of  the  mufical  compofitions  with  the  name  Hency  Hall  are  to  > 
be  afcribed  to  the  elder  of  the  two  of  that  name,  for  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  younger  was  the  author  of  any  ;  and  indeed  it  feems   that 
his  charader  of  a  mufician  is  lofl:  in  that  of  a  poet. 

William  Inglott^  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Nor- 
wich, fhould  have  had  a  place  in  a  preceding  page,  as  having  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  century;  neverthelefs,  rather. than  omit  it, 
a  memoir  of  him  is  here  inferted.  He  lies  buried  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cathedral,  and,  by  an  infcription  to  his  memory,  feems 
to  have  been  in  his  day  a  famous  organift,  at  leaft  Dr.  Croft  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  thought  {o  when  he  repaired  his  monument,  on 
which  are  the  following  lines  : 

*  Here  William  Inglott  organift  doth  reft, 

*  Whofe  art  in  mufick  this  cathedral  bleft^ 

*  For  defcant  moft,  for  voluntary  all, 

*  He  part  on  orgnn,  fong  and  virginall  : 
'  He  left  this  life  at  age  of  fixty-feven, 

*  And  here  'aiongft  angells  all  fings  firft  in  heav'n, 

*  Spanifli  tobacco:  In  Dr.  Aldrich's  fmoaklng  catch  the  concluding  words  are 
*  a  pipe  of  SpaiuQi.' 

*  His 
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*  His  fame  flies  far,  his  name  fliall  never  die, 
■*  See  art  and  age  here  crown  his  memorie. 

*  Non  digitis  Inglotte  tuis  terreftria  tangis ; 
^  Tangis  nunc  digitis  organa  celfa  poli. 

*  Anno  Dom.   1621. 

<  Buried  the  laft  day  This  ereded  the  15th  day 

^  of  December  1621.  of  June  1622. 

*  Ne  forma  hujufce  monument!  injuria 

*  Temporum  pene  deleti,  difpereat,  exculpi 

*  Ornavit  Gul.  Croft,  Reg.  Capellai  in 

*  Arte  Mufica  Difcipul.  Praefedus.' 

Simon  Ives  was  a  lay  vicar  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  till  driven 
from  thence  by  the  ufurpation,  when  he  became  a  finging-mafler 
and  a  teacher  in  private  famiUes.  He  and  Henry  Lawes  were  madd 
choice  of  to  compofe  the  airs,  leflbns,  and  fongs  of  the  mafque  pre- 
sented by  the  four  inns  of  court  before  king  Charles  I.  and  his  queen 
at  Whitehall,  on  Candlemas  night  1633  *.  Many  catches  and  rounds 
of  Ives  are  to  be  found  in  Hilton's  colledion,  and  in  Playford's  Mu- 
fical  Companion,  as  are  alfo  lingle  fongs  among  the  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues publiihed  in  Lis  time.  He  died  in  the  parifli  of  Chrift  Church, 
London,  1662.  Whitelock  in  his  Memorials  gives  him  the  charac- 
ter of  an  excellent  mufician  and  a  worthy  man. 

William  King,  organift  of  New  College,  Oxford,  fet  to  mufic 
Cowley's  Miftrefs,  and  publiflied  it  with  this  title,  '  Poems  of  Mr. 

*  Cowley  and  others  compofed  into  fongs  and  ayres,  with  a  thorough- 

*  bafle  to  the  Theorbo,  Harpfecon,  or  Bafe-violl.'  fol.  Oxford  166B. 
Robert  King,  bachelor  in  mufic,  of  Cambridge,  1696,  one  of 

the  band  of  William  and  Mary.  He  compofed  fundry  airs  printed 
in  the  Tripla  Concordia  j  and  fet  to  mufic  many  fongs  printed  in 
the  Theater  of  Mufic. 

John  Lenton,  one  of  the  band  of  king  Willlani  and  queen  Mary, 
was  a  mafter  of  the  flute.  He  compofed  and  publifhed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Toilet,  hereafter  mentioned,  a  work  entitled  '  A  con- 

•  See  vol.  IV.  page  50, 

♦  fort 
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*  fort  of  mufick  in  three  parts.'     Some  catches  of  his  compofition  are 
printed  in  the  Pleafant  Mufical  Companion. 

Henry  Loosemore,  bachelor  in  mufic  of  Cambridge,  1640,  and- 
organift  firft  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Exeter.     He  compofed  fervices  and  anthems.     One  of  this 
name,  a  lay  finger  or  organift  of  Exeter  cathedral,  is  faid  to  have  • 
built  the  organ  which  was  eredled  in  that  church  at  the  reftoration. 

George  Loosemore,  bachelor  in  mufic  of  Trinity  college,, 
Cambridge. 

Alphonsus  Marsh  was  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Sundry  fongs  of  his  compofition,  as  alfo  of  a  fon  of 
his,  of  both  his  names,  are  extant  io  the  Treafury  of  Mufick,  and" 
other  colledtions  of  that  time. 

John  Newton,  dodlor  in  divinity,  and  re(3:or  of  Rofs  in  Here-- 
fordfliire,  a  perfon  of  great  learning  and  (kill  in  the  mathematics,  wa& . 
the  author  of  the  *  Englifh  Academy,  or  a  brief  Ihtrodudion  to  the 

*  {even  liberal  Arts,'  in  which  mufic,  as  one  of  them,  is  largely  treated 
of.  It  was  publifhed  in  odtavo,  anno  1667.  Vide  Athen.  Oxon., 
col.  632. 

Roger  Nightingale,  a  clergyman,  and  one  of  the  chapel  at 
the  reft.oration,  was  then  an  old  man.  He  had  been  of  the  chapel  to 
Charles  I.  and,  even  before  the  commencement  of  that  king's  reign, 
diftinguiflied  as  a  finger.  He  dwelt  with  Williams,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, at  Bugden  in  Huntingdonfliire,  the  epifcopal  feat;  and  when 
that  prelate  vv^as  tranflated  to  York,  he  took  Nightingale  with  him 
to  Cawood-caftle,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  gave  him  a  leafe 
worth  500I.  to  be  fold  *. 

Francis  PiGGOT,  bachelor  in  mufic  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, 1698,  and  firft  organift  of  the  Temple  church.  He  fucceed- 
ed  Purcell  as  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  royal  chapel.  An  anthem  of 
his,  *  I  was  glad,'  is  extant  in  many  cathedrals.  He  had  a  fon,  who 
fucceeded  him  as  organift  of  the  Temple,  and  was  alfo  organift  of 
Windfor  chapel,  but  coming  into  a  large  fortune  upon  the  deceafe  of 
a  relation.  Dr.  John  Pelling,  redor  of  St.  Anne,  Weftminfter,  he  re- 

*  Bifhop  Williams  was  very  beneficent  to  muficians.  Happening  to  hear  feme  com- 
pofitions  of  Michael  Eft,  to  whom  he  was  quite  a  ftranger,  he  fettled  an  annuity  on  him 
for  his  life,  moved  by  no  other  conCderation  than  his  merit  in  his  profeffion.  See 
vol.  IV.  page  25. 

tired 
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tired  to  Windfor,  and   either  refigned   his  places,  or  did  his   duty 
by  deputies. 

John  Reading,  a  fcholarof  Dr.  Blow,  was  a  lay  vicar,  and  alfo 
mafter  of  the  children  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln.  Remov- 
ing from  thence,  he  became  organift  of  the  parifli  church  of  St.  John^ 
Hackney,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  Wert,  and  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  London.  He  publiflied  a  colledion  of  anthems  of  his 
compofition  with  this  ftrange  title,   *  By  Subfcription  a  Book  of  new 

*  Anthems,  containing  a  Hundred  Plates   fairly  Engraven,  with  a. 

*  Thorough  Bafs  figur'd   for  the  Organ  or  Harpficord   with  proper 

*  Retornels.      By  John  Reading,  Organiil  of  St.  John's   Hackney  ; 

*  Educated  in   the  Chappie  Royal,  under  the  late  famous  Dr.  John 

*  Blow.     Price  10.  Shillings.'     He  died   a  few  years  ago  in  a  very 
advanced  age. 

Vaughan  Richardson,  a  fcholar  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  organift  of 
the  cathedral  of  Winchefler.  He  publifhed,  in  the  year  1706,  A 
Colledion  of  Songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  voices,  accompanied 
with  inftrunrtents,  and  compofed  fundry  anthems,  which  are  well 
known  in  mofl:  cathedrals. 

Rosingrave,  educated  in  the  chapel  royal,  and  a  fel- 
low difciple  of  Purcell,  became  organift  of  Salifbury,  afterwards  of 
Chrift  church  Dublin.  He  had  two  f<jns  inuficians,  one  of  whom, 
named  Thomas,  having  been  fent  by  his  father  into  Italy  to  fludy  in 
the  year  1710,  returning  to  England,  was  elefted  organiil:  of  the 
parilh  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-fquarc  ;  the  other  remained  in 
Ireland,  and  waj;  his  father's  fucceflbr. 

Theodore  Stefkins,  one  of  the  fined:  performers  on  the  lute 
in  his  time,  and  as  fuch  he  is  celebrated  by  Salmon  in  his  Efi'ay  to 
the  Advancement  of  Mufic.  There  were  two  other'perfons  of  this 
name,  Frederic  and  Chriftian,  fons  of  the  former,  who  were  of  the 
band  of  William  and  Mary  ;   the  latter  was  living  in  171  i. 

William  Thatcher,  born  at  Dublin,  and  bred  there  under 
Randal  Jewit,  came  into  England  and  taught  on  the  virginals  be- 
fore and  after  the  reftoration.     He  died  in  London  about  1678. 

Thomas  Tollet.  This  perfon  compofed  that  well  known 
ground  known  by  his  name  ;  and  publiihed  direcftions  to  play  on  the 
French  flajolet.  In  conjundtion  with  John  Lenton,  mentioned  above, 
he  compofed  and  publiihed  about  the  year  1694,  a   work   entitled 

Vol.  V.  FA  Con- 
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A  Confort  of  Mufick  in  three  parts.  A  daughter  of  his  was  a  dan- 
cer at  Goodman's  Fields  playhoufe  about  the  year  1728,  when  that 
theatre  was  firft  opened. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  following  names  of  famous  organifts, 
celebrated  performers  on  particular  inftruments,  and  compofers  of 
niufic   of  various   kinds,  who  fiouriftied  during   the  above   period. 

Isaac  Blackwell.  This.perfon  compofed  fongs,  printed  in  a 
eoUedion  entitled  '  Choice  Ayres,  Songs,  and  Dialogues  to  fing  to 
'  the  Theorbo-lute  and  Bafs-viol,'  fol.  1675.  There  are  fomc  com- 
pofitions  of  his  for  the  church  in  the  books  of  the  royal  chapel,  and 
in  thofe  of  Weftrninfter- abbey.  Bowman,  organift  of 

Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  James  Cooper,  organift  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Norwich,  and  there  buried.  Cotton,  alio  organift: 
of  the  fame  cathedral,  and  there  buried.  William  Davis,  one  of 
the  choir,  and  mafter  of  the  children  of  the  cathedral  of  Worcefter. 
Edward  and  John  Dyer,  dancing-mafters  by  profeffion,  but  both 
excellent  muficians;  they  lived  about  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  and 
had  their  dwelling  in  Shoe-lane,  London.  James  Hart,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  chapel  in  the  reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 
James  Hawkins,  the  father  and  fon,  the  one  organift  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Ely,  the  other  of  that  of  Peterborough.  William  Hine,  or- 
ganift of  Glouccfter.  George  Holmes,  organift  of  Lincoln.  Ben- 
jamin Lamb,  organift  of  Eton  college,  and  verger  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  George  at  Windfor  :  He  compofed  many  anthems.  John  Moss, 
compofer  of  fundry  fongs  in  the  Treafury  of  Muftc.  NoR~ 
Ris,   mafter  of  the  children  of  the  fame  cathedral  of  Lincoln. 

Paisible,  a  famous  mafter  of  the  flute,  and  a  compofer  for 
that  inftrument.  Thomas  Pleasants,  organift  of  the  cathedral  of. 
Norwich,  and  there  buried.  Charles  Quarles,  bachelor  in  mu- 
lic  of  Cambridge,  1698,  and  organift  of  Trinity  college  there.  John, 
Rogers,  fervant  to  Charles  II.  a  famous  lutenift,  lived  near  Alderfr. 
gate,  and  died  about  the  year  1663.  Anthony  Wakely,  organift: 
of  the  cathedral  of  Salilbury.  John  Walter,  organift  of  the  col-, 
legiate  church  of  Eton,  and  one  of  the  choir  at  Windfor. ,  Thomas 
Wanless,  bachelor  in  mufic  of  Cambridge,  1698,  and  organift  of 
York  cathedral.  Thomas  Williaims,  organift  of  St,  John's  col-.. 
lege,  Cambridge, 

Giu- 
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Giuseppe  ToRELLi,  a  native  of  Verona,  acadenaico  filarmonico 
di  Bologna,  and  a  famous  performer  on  the  violin,  was  concert- 
mafter  at  Anfpach  about  the  year  1703.  After  that  he  removed  to 
Bologna,  and  became  maeftro  di  cappeJla  in  the  church  of  San  Petro- 
nio  in  that  city,  lit  compofed  and  publifhed  fundry  colle<flions  of 
airs  and  fonatas  for  violins,  but  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  works 
is  his  eighth  opera,  publiflied  at  Bologna  by  his  brother,  Fehce  To- 
relli  after  the  death  of  the  author,  viz.  in   1709,  entitled  '  Concerti 

•  groiii  con  una  paftorale  per  il  fantiffimo  natale,' confiding  of  twelve 
concertos  *  a  due  violini  concertini,  due  violini  ripieni  viola  a  cem- 

•  balo.'     He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  that  noble  fpecies 
of  inftrumental  compofition  the  Concerto  groflb. 

Zaccaria  Tevo,  a  native  of  Sacca,  a  city  in  Sicily,  a  Francifcan 
monk,  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  a  profeflbr  or  mafter  of  mufic  in  Ve- 
nice, publiOied  in  the  year  1706,  inquatto,  a  work  entitled  II  Mufico 
Teftore,  containing  in  fubftance  the  whole  of  what  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  fubje(f:i  by  Boetius,  Franchinus,  Galilei,  Merfennus,  Kir- 
cher,  and,  in  (hort  almoft  every  other  author  on  the  fubjedl  of  mu- 
fic. As  the  works  of  thefe  have  been  mentioned  in  order  as  their 
names  have  occurred,  there  feems  to  be  but  little  occafion  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  X^vo's  book  than  the  following  Index,  con- 
taining the  heads  of  the  feveral  chapters,  will  furnifli.  Neverthe- 
lefs  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  is  fo  liberal  in  his  quotations  from 
the  Margarita  Philofophica  of  Gregory  Reifch  *,  that  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  trad  on  mufic  therein  contained  is  inferted  in  the  Mu- 
fico Teftore  of  Tevo. 

P  A  R  T  E     P  R  i  M  A. 

Cap.  I.     Del  Titolo  dell'  Opera. 

Cap.  II.   Delia  Definitione,  e  Divifione  della  Mufica. 

Cap.  III.  Delia  Mufica  mondana. 

Cap.  IV.   Della  Mufica  humana. 

Cap.  v.     Della  Mufica  Armonica. 

Cap.  VI.  Delia  Mufica  Metrica,  e  Ritmica. 

Cap.  VII.  Della  Mufica  Organica. 

*  See  the  account  of  this  book  in  vol.  II.  page  385. 

F  z  Cap* 
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Cap.  viii.  Delia  Mufica  Plana,  e  Mefurata. 
Cap.  IX.     Delia  Mufica  Teorica,  &  Infpettiva. 
Cap.  X.      Delia  Mufica  Prattica,  &  Attiva. 
Cap.  XI.     Deir  Inventione  della  Mufica. 
Cap.  xiu  Della  Propagatione  della  Mufica.    '  ^ 

Cap.  xiii.  Qual  fofle  I'Antica  Mufica. 
Cap.  XIV.  Quanto  fofle  rozza  I'Antica  Mufica. 
Cap.  XV.    Degl'  effetti  della  Mufica. 
Cao.  XVI.  Deir  inventione  del  Cantar  in  confonanza. 
Cap.  XVII.  Del  detrimento  della  Mufica. 
Cap.  XVIII.  A  che  fine  fi  deve  imparare  la  Mufica. 
Cap.  XIX.  Qual  fii  il  vero  Mufico. 
Cap.  XX.    Della  difefa  della  Mufica,  e  Cantat  moderno, 

P  A  R  T  E     5  E  C  O  N  D  A. 

Cap.  !•     Delle  Voci,  e  fuoni  in  Commune.  r 

Cap.  II.   Della  definitione  delle  Voci,  e  fuonL 

Cap.  III.  Della  formatione  della  Voce. 

Cap.  IV.  Della  varieta  delle  Voci,  e  Suoni. 

Cap.  V.     Della  formatione,  e  propagatione  de  fuoni  nell' Aria; 

Cap.  VI.  Come  vengono  comprefe  le  voci,  e  fuoni  dal  lenlo  dell' 

udito. 
Cap.  VII.  Deir  inventione  delle  Figure  Muficali. 
Cap.  VIII.  Del  Tuono,  e  Semituono. 
Cap.  IX.    Che  cofa  fii  Mufico  intervallo. 
Cap.  X.      Delli  Tetracordi,  e  Generi  della  Mufica. 
Cap.  XI.    Del  Siftema  Greco,  be  antico,  fua  inventione,  c  divifione. 
Cap.  XII.  Del  Siftema  di  Guido  Aretino. 
Cap.  XIII.  Del  Sifliema  principato  comparato  alle  quattro  Parti,  & 

alia  taftatura  dell'  Organo. 
Cap.  XIV.  Della  Melopeia. 
Cap.  XV.     Della  proprieta  d::!  Canto. 
Cap.  XVI.  Delle  quattro  parti  Muficali,  e  loro  natura. 
Cap.  XVII.  Delle  Mutationi. 
Cap.  XVIII.  Della  Battuta. 

Cap.  XIX.      Degl'  EflTempii  di  qualfivoglia  Battuta. 
Cap.  XX.     Degl'  AfFetti  caufati  dalla  modulatione  delle  Parti. 

P  A  P.  T  E 
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PARTE     TERZA. 

Cap.  I.  Che  fii  contrapunto,  confonanza,  diflbnanza,  numero 
fonoro. 

Cap.  II.  Delle  confonanze,  e  diffonanze  in  partlcolare,  e  loro  for- 
matione  in  ordine  Pratico. 

Cap.  in.  Delia  confideratione  del  Numero  in  ordine  Armonico. 

Cap.  IV.    Delle  proportioni  in  ordine  Armonico. 

Cap.  V.'  Delle  dimoftrationi  delle  confonanze,  e  diflbnanze  in  or- 
dine Teorico. 

Cap.  VI.  Del  modo  di  formare  li  Paflaggi. 

Cap.  VII.  Che  non  fi  poffino  fare  due  confonanze  perfettc  del  me- 
defimo  genere. 

Cap.  VIII.  Delli  Paflaggi  del  Unifono. 

Cap.  IX.     Delli  Paflaggi  della  terza  maggiore,  e  minore. 

Cap.  X.       Delli  paflaggi  della  Quinta. 

Cap.  XI.     Delli  paflaggi  della  Sefta  maggiore,  e  minore.. 

Cap.  XII.    Delli  paflaggi  dell'  Ottava. 

Cap.  XIII.  Delle  diflbnanze  in  commune.. 

Cap.  XIV.    Delli  paflaggi  della  Seconda. 

Cap.  XV.     Delli  pafl*aggi  della  Quarta. 

Cap.  XVI.  Delli  paflTaggi  della  Quarta  fuperflua,  e  della  Quinta 
diminuta. 

Cap.  xvii'.   Delli  paflaggi  della  Settlma. 

Cap.  xviii.   Delle  Legature,  e  delle  Sincope. 

Cap.  XIX.  Delle  due  diflbnanze,  e  delle  due  Negre. 

Gap.  XX.    Di  alcuneoflervationi  per  le  Parte  di  mezzo. 

P  A  R  T  E      Q  U  A  R  T  A. 

Cap.  I.     Di  alcune  regole  generali  del  Contrapunto. 

Cap.  II.    Delle  fpetie  del  Contrapunto. 

Cap.  III.  Modo  di  formare  I'Arraonial  Tcftura  a  due,   e  piu.  voci 

per  Contrapunto  femplice. 
Cap,  IV.  Delli  Tuoni,  b  Modi  Armoniali  fecondo  gl*  Antichi. 
Cap.  V.     Deili  Tuoni,  b  Modi  Armoniali  fecondo  li  Moderni. 
Cap.  vi.  Del  nriodo  di  formare  il  Contrapunto  a  due,  e  piu  voci,  e 

delle  fue  cadenze. 

Cap. 
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Cap.  vii.  Delle  regole  per  la  formatione  del  Contrapunto  fopra  il 

Balfo. 
Cap.  viii.  Delle  Cadenzcdegli  otto  Tuoni  dclli  Mo.derni. 
■Cap.  IX.     Delia  natura,  e  proprieta  ddli  Tuoni. 
Cap.  X.     Del  Contrapunto  Fugato  in  genere. 
Cap.  XI.    Delia  Fuga  in  paiticolare,  e  delle  fue  Specie. 
Cap.  XII.  Delle  Imitationi. 

Cap.  xiii.  Delli  Duo,  e  Fughe  per  tutti  li  Tuoni. 
Cap.  XIV.   Delli  Canoni. 
Cap.  XV.     Delia  formatione  di  piu  foggetti. 
Cap.  XVI.    Delli  Contrapunti  doppii. 
C^p-  xvji.  Del  modo  di  rivoltare  le  Parti,  e  Soggetti. 
Cap.  XVIII.    Del  modo  di  formare  le  Compofitiojii  con  Voci,  & 

Iftrumenti. 
Cap.  XIX.    Delia  Mufica  Finta,  e  Trafpoi'tatione  delli  Tuoni. 
Cap.  XX.  &  Ultimo.  Congedo  dell'  Auttore  al  fgp  Mufico  Teftore. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  of  the  fevcral  treatifes  on  mufic  by 
Italian  authors,  from  the  time  of  Franchinus  downvsrards,  that  the 
latter  have  for  the  moft  part  been  but  repetitions  of  the  former;  and 
this  might  be  objeifled  to  Tevo's  book  ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that 
notwithftanding  the  copioufnefs  of  the  fubjed,  it  is  concife,  and  at 
the  fame  time  perfpicuous,  it  may  well  be  confidered  as  a  valuable 
abridgment,  abounding  with  a  great  variety  of  learning  and  ufeful 
inftrudtion. 

CHAP.  IV. 

PiETRo  ToRRi,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was,  in  the  younger  part  of 
his  life,  chamber-mufician  to  the  Margrave  of  Bareith;  after  that 
he  became  chapel-mafter  of  the  great  church  at  Bruffels.  It  is  faid  that 
be  was  a  difciple  of  StefFani,  which  is  probable,  feeing  that  his  com- 
pofitions  are  chiefly  duets  and  clofe  imitations  of  the  ftyle  of  that 
mafter.  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  compofitions  of  this  kind 
is  a  duet  entitled  Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  in  which  the  afFedliions 
of  laughing  and  weepiug  are  contrafted  and  exprefled  with  fingular 
art  and  ingenuity.     He  died  about  the  year  1722.     The  fame  of  his 

excel- 
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excellence  was  very  great  throughout  all  Flanders  ;  and  it  is  faid  that! 
in  queen  Anne's  time,  while  we  were  at  war  with  the  French,  his 
lioufe  being  in  fome  danger,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gave  particu- 
lar orders  that  it  fhould  be  protedted  from  violence  ;  in  gratitude  for 
which  inflance  of  generofity,  he  prefented  the  duke  with  a  manu- 
fcript,  containing  fome  of  the  mofl;  valuable  of  his  compofitions, . 
which  are  yet  remaining  in  the  family  library. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  mufic  flourifhed  greatly 
Qnder  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  was  himfelf  not' 
only  a  judge,  but  a  great  mafter  of  the  fcience  j  as  an  evidence  where-- 
of  there  are  yet  extant  many  compofitions  made  by  him  for  the  fer* 
vice  of  his  own  chapel.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Kircher,  as  alfo  to ' 
Thiel  of  Naumburg,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume,  page  233. 
To  the  latter  be  made  many  prefents  in  reward  of  his  excellent  com- 
pofitions. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  this  prince,  publiflied  at  Lon- 
don in  1708,  in  the  character  which  he  gives  of  him,  fpeaks  parti- 
cularly to  his  affection  for  mufic,  and  reprefents  the  perfonal  indigni- 
ties, to  which  his  love  of  itfometimes  expofed  him,  in  the  following; 
pafTage. 

*  This  perfon  was  verfed  in  moft  of  the  fpeculative  fciences,  and  ■ 

*  underftood  mufick  to  perfedion,  and  had  feveral  pieces  of  his  own 

*  compofing  fung  in  his  own  chapel,  and   therefore  he  had    feveral 

*  muficians,  efpecially  Italians,  about  him,  who  ftiewed  themfelves 
**  very,  infolent  upon  divers  occafions,  and  more  than  once  refufed  to  ■ 

*  fing  in  the  face  of  the  emperor  himfelf  and  his  court,  upon  pre- 
*'  tence  their  falaries  were  not  well  paid  them  ;  and  this,  upon  a  re- 

*  prefentation  to  his  Imperial  majefty,   what    punifhment   they  de- 

'  ferved,  gave  him  occafion  jeflingly  to  anfwer,  that  thefe  fellows, . 

*  when  they  are  deprived  of  their  virility,  might  at. the  fame  time 

*  lofe  part  of  their  brains.     The  impertinence  of  thefe  eunuchs  may 

*  be  judged  of  by  the  behaviour  of  one  of  them,  a  little  before  the 

*  emperor's  death.     This  perfon  crouding  into  the  chapel  where  he 

*  had  at  that  time  no  part  of  the  mufic,  and  prefllng  upon  a  foreign 

*  knight  to  make  way  for  him,   which  the  other  was  not  forward  to 

*  do,  the  eunuch  angrily  faid  to  him,' "  Ego  fum  Antonius  M.  Mu-. 
*♦  ficus  facraj  CaefarciE  majeftatis." 

The  principal  muficiaiis  in  thccour.t  of  the  emperor  Leopold  were, 

his 
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his  chapel-mafter  Fux  and  his  vice  chapel-mafters  Caldara  and  Ziani, 
all  three  very  great  men,  but  differently  endowed,  the  firft  being  a 
theorift,  the  others  mere  pradical  muficians.  Here  follows  an  ac- 
count of  them  feverally. 

JoHANN  Joseph  Fux  was  a  native  of  Sciria,  a  province  of  Ger-*. 
many  in  the  circle  of  Auftria.  In  1707  he  publin^ed  at  Nuremberg 
a  work  of  his  compofition  entitled  *  Concentum  mufico-inftrumen- 

*  tale  in  7  partitas  divifum,'  and  alfo  compofed  an  opera  called 
Eliza,  for  the  birth  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth  Chriftiana,  which  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam  by  Le  Gene.  But  he  is  better  known  to  the 
world  by  his  •  Gradus  ad  Parnafium,  five  manududlio  ad  compofitio- 

*  nem  mufica^  regularem,  methodo  nova  ac  certa,  nondum  ante  tarn 

*  exafto  ordine  in  lucem  edita,'  printed  in  the  year  1725,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who  defrayed  the  whole. expence  of 
the  publication.  This  work  is  printed  in  a  folio  volume,  divided 
into  two  books,  and  merits  particular  notice. 

In  the  preface  he  gives  as  reafons  for  writing  his  book,  that  many 
learned  men  have  written  on  the  fpeculative  part  of  mufic,  but  few  on 
the  pradice*,  and  that  the  precepts  of  thefe  latter  are  not  fufiicient- 
ly  clear :  For  thefe  reafons  he  fays,  and  farther  bccaufe  many  young 
ftudents  of  his  acquaintance  had  teftificd  an  ardent  defire  of  know- 
ledge in  the  fcience,  but  were  notable  to  attain  it  for  want  of  proper 
inllrudlors,  he  at  firfl  gave  ledlures  to  fuch,  and  continued  fo.to  do 
for  near  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  had  ferved  three  empe- 
rors of  the  Rom-ins.  At  length  recoUefting  that  fentiment  of  Plato 
recorded  by  Cicero,  viz.  that  we  were  not  born  for  ourfelves,  but  for 
our  country,  our  parents,  and  our  friends,  he  determined  to  give  his 
labours  to  the  world,,  and  now  offers  them  to  the  public,  with  an 
apology  for  the  work,  that  he  was  trcque.itly  interrupted  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  it  by  ficknefs,  and  the  neceifary  attendance  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  fundion. 

The  firft  bjok  is  altogether  fpeculative,  its  principal  fubjedt  being 
number,  with  the  proportions  and  differences  thereof.  The  propor- 
tions that  rel'pedt  mufic  the  author  makes  to  be  five,  namely,  mul- 
tiple, fuperparticular,  fuperpartient,  multiple-fuperparticular,  and 
multiple- fuperpartient. 

•  In  tbii  ?flertion  Fux  is  grofsly  miftakeri:  Franchinus,  Zarlino,  Zaccone,  Artufi, 
Berardi,  the  elder  Bononciiii,  Gafparini,  and  many  others,  whom  we  have  enumerated, 
•have  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjed  of  practical  mufic. 

The 
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The  divlfion  of  proportion  he  fays  is  threefold,  namely,  into  arith- 
metical, harmonica),  and  geometrical,  of  all  which  an  explanation  has 
been  given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work.  He  next  defcribes  the 
feveral  operations  for  the  multiplication,  addition,  and  fubtraftion  of 
ratios  ;  applying  the  rules  laid  down  by  him  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
ratios  of  the  feveral  intervals  contained  in  the  odave. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  book  the  author  obferves  that  the 
genera  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  three  ;  but  that  the  moderns  had 
reflrained  them  to  two,  narnely,  the  diatonic  and  chromatic,  the 
commixture  of  which  he  fays  he  does  not  difapprove:  But  he  moft 
earneftly  diffuades  the  muficians  of  his  time  againft  the  ufe  of  the 
mixed  genus  in  the  compofition  of  church-mufic,  having,  as  he  fays, 
by  long  practice  and  experience  found  that  the  diatonic  alone  is  moft 
fuitable  to  this  ftyle. 

The  fecond  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  inter- 
locutors in  which  are  Aloyfius  a  mafter,  and  Jofeph  a  difciple.  The 
author's  reafon  for  affuming  thofe  names  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface, 
where  he  fays  that  by  Aloyfius  he  means  Prasneftinus  or  Paleftrina, 
to  whom  he  owns  himfelf  indebted  for  all  his  knowledge  in  mu- 
fic,  and  whofe  memory  he  profeffes  to  reverence  with  the  moft' 
pious  regard;  wherefore  we  are  to  underftand  by  Jofeph,  Fux  him- 
felf, whofe  Chriftian  names  were  John  Jofeph. 

In  this  converfation  the  author,  in  the  perfon  of  Aloyfius,  delivers 
the  precepts  of  mufical  compofition,  beginning  with  fimple  counter- 
point, i.  e.  that  which  confifts  in  the  oppofition  of  note  to  note, 
with  various  examples  of  compofitions  on  a  plain-fong  in  two  and 
three  parts.  From  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  other  kinds,  explain- 
ing as  he  goes  along  the  ufe  of  the  diflbnances.  From  fimple  he 
proceeds  to  florid  counterpoint,  the  doflrine  of  which  he  illuftrates 
by  a  variety  of  exercifes  in  four  parts  on  a  given  plain-fong. 

Having  delivered  and  illuftrated  by  examples  the  precepts  of  coun- 
terpoint, the  author  goes  on  to  explain  the  doflrine  of  fugue,  which 
denomination  he  contends  is  applicable  only  to  thofe  compofitions, 
where  a  certain  point  is  propofed  by  one  part,  and  anfwered  by  another, 
in  intervals  precifely  the  fame,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  folmifation.  This  obliges  him  to  lay  down  the  order  in  which 
the  tones  and  femitones  fucceed  each  other  in  the  feveral  modes  or 
keys,  and  terminates  in  a  very  obvious  diftindion  between  fugues 
Vol.  V.  G  properly 
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properly  (o  called,  in  which  the  points  in  the  feveral  parts  folfa 
alike,  and  thofe  other  where  the  folmifation  is  different ;  thefe  lat- 
ter, though  to  the  eye  they  may  appear  fugues,  being  in  fail  no 
other  than  imitations*. 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  fugue  in  general,  Is  fucceeded 
by  rules  for  the  compofition  of  fugues  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts, 
and  of  double  counterpoint,  a  kind  of  compofition  fo  conftrudted,  as 
that  the  parts  are  converted  the  one  into  the  other  j  that  is  to  fay, 
the  upper  becoming  the  under,  and  e  converfoj  with  many  other 
varieties  incident  to  this  fpecies,  fuch  as  diminution,  inverfion,  and 
retrograde  progreffion. 

At  the  end  of  this  difcourfe  on  fugue  Aloyfius  reprehends  very  fe- 
verely  the  fingers  in  his  time  for  thofe  licentious  variations  which  it 
was  the  practice  with  them  to  make. 

Difcourfing  on  the  modes,  he  cites  a  paffage  from  Plato  in  his 
TimsEus,  to  (liew  that  the  mufic  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  originally 
very  deficient  in  refped:  of  the  number  of  the  intervals.  He  fays 
that  the  ancient  modes  borrowed  their  names  from  thofe  countries  in 
v/hich  they  were  refpeiftively  invented  or  moft  in  ufe,  but  that  the 
true  diftindion  between  them  arifes  from  the  different  fucceflion  of 
the  tones  and  femitones  in  each,  from  the  unifon  to  the  odave.  In 
fhort,  he  fuppofes  the  modes  and  the  fpecies  of  diapafon  to  be  cor- 
relative, and  making  the  latter  to  be  fix  in  number,  viz.  D,  E,  F,  G,. 
A,  C,  he  pronounces  that,  notwithftanding  other  authors  reckon 
more,  the  modes  are  in  fadl  only  fix  -f-. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  admits  of  the  diftindlion  of  the 
modes  into  authentic  and  plagal,  the  firft  of  which  two  claifes  con- 
fifts  in  the  harmonical,  the  other  in  the  arithmetical  divifion  of  the. 
diapafon  J  and  had  he  admitted  B  as  a  fpecies  of  diapafon,  he  would, 
agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  Glareanus,  Zarlino,  Artufi,  and  mofh 
of  the  fucceeding  writers,  have  brought  out  twelve  modes,  that  is- 
to  fay,  fix  authentic,  and  fix  plagal ;  inflead  of  which  latter  he  gives 
but  five,  namely,  C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  pafKng  over  F,  as  incapable  of  an 

*  This  diftin£tion  is  very  accurately  noted  in  Dr.  Pepufch's  Short  Introdudion  to 
Harmony. 

t  The  fpecies  of  diateflaron  are  three,  and  of  diapejite  four  ;  and  thefe  added  together- 
forrn  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon.  See  vol,  I.  page  350 ;  and  Wallifii  Append,  in  Ptole,- 
inxi  Harmonicie,  410.  page  310,  311. 

arith^ 
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arithmetical  divifion,  by  rcafon  of  the  tritone  arifing  at  b.  So  that 
upon  the  whole  he  makes  but  eleven  modes,  agreeing  in  this  parti- 
cular with  no  one  a:uthor  that  has  written  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic. 

For  the  diftindion  between  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes  he  cites 
the  opinion  of  Zarlino,  who  fays  that  the  beginnings  and  endings, 
or  clofes,  are  the  fame  in  both,  and  that  the  fole  difference  betweea 
them  confifts  in  the  nature  of  the  modulation,  which  in  the  authen- 
tic modes  is  in  the  acute,  and  in  the  plagal  in  the  grave  part. 

Having  before  aflumed  that  there  are  but  fix  fpecies  of  diapafon  or 
odave  ;  and  having  juftly  remarked  that  the  diftindlion  of  authentic 
and  plagal  refpedls  chiefly  the  ecclefiaftical  tones ;  he  proceeds  to 
point  out,  by  means  of  the  flat  and  fharp  fignatures,  feveral  fuccef- 
fions  of  tones  and  femitones,  which  he  fays  are  tranfpofitions  from 
the  feveral  modes :  A  needlefs  labour  as  it  feems,  feeing  that  the  ufe 
of  fix  modes,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  is  ftriftly  underftood, 
is  unknown  to  the  moderns,  who  look  upon  the  word  as  fynonymous 
with  the  word  key  ;  and  of  thefe  there  feem  to  be  in  nature  but  two, 
viz,  thofe  whofe  refpeftive  finals  are  A  and  C  *,  the  one  having  its 
third  minor,  and  the  other  major  ;  and  into  one  or  other  of  thefe  all 
that  variety  of  keys,  included  under  the  denomination  of  Mufica 
fida,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  Mufica  finta,  that  is  to  fay,  feign- 
ed mufic,  are  demonftrably  refolvable. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  work  he  treats  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftyle,  which  he  fays  is  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  that  of  the  chapel,  and 
that  proper  for  a  full  choir:  With  refpect  to  the  former  he  obferves 
that  in  the  primitive  times  the  divine  offices  were  fung  v/ithout  the 
aid  of  infl:ruments ;  and  that  the  fame  pradice  prevails  in  many  ca- 
thedral churches,  and  alfo  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  during  the 
time  of  Lent.  But  that  notwithftanding  the  primitive  pradice,  the 
organ,  and  a  variety  of  other  inftruments  were  introduced  into  the 
chapel  fervice,  and  continued  to  be  ufed,  with  the  exceptions  above 
noted,  in  his  time.  He  recommends  in  the  compofition  of  mufic 
for  the  fervice  of  the  chapel,  the  pure  diatonic  genus,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  chromatic,  and  celebrates  Paleftrina  as  the  prince  of 
compofers  in  the  chapel  ftyle,  referring  to  a  m.otet  of  his,  'Ad  te 
*  Domine  levavi  animam  meam,*  as  a  compofition  admirably  adapted 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  and  in  other  refpeds  mod  excellent. 
*  Vide  ante,  Vol.  I.  pag.  164,  ct  feq. 

G  2  After 
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After  this  he  gives  fome  diredlions  for  compofitions  for  the  chapel, 
wherein  the  organ  and  other  inilruments  are  employed.  In  thefe  he 
fays  the  reftridlions  are.  fewer  than  in  the  former;  and  adds,  that 
the  firft  and  fecond  vioHn  parts  ftiould  ever  be  in  the  unifon  with  the 
cantus,  as  the  trumpets  are  with  the  ahus  and  tenor. 

Of  the  mixed  ftyle,  or  that  which  is  proper  for  a  full  choir,  he 
fays  but  little,  and  proceeds  to  the  recitative  ftyle,  for  compofing  in 
which  he  gives  a  few  general  rules  j  and  is  moft  particular  in  pointing 
out  thofe  refts  and  claufules  which  heft  correfpond  with  the  points  or 
flops  in  written  fpeech,  namely,  the  comma,  femicolon,  colon,  and 
period;  as  alfo  with  the  notes  of  interrogation  and  admiration,  and 
with  thefe  he  concludes  his  difcourfe. 

Upon  a  careful  furvey  of  this  work  of  Fux,  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
fui  generis,  for  it  is  of  a  clafs  a  little  fuperior  to  thofe  many  introduc- 
tions to  muiic,  heretofore  mentioned  to  have  been  written  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  children,  and  publidied  in  Germany  above  two  centuries 
ago,  under  the  titles  of  Enchiridion  Muficff,  Mufic^  Ifagoge,  Erote- 
mata  Muficas,  Compendium  Mufices  *,  &c.  and  greatly  below  thofe 
more  elaborate  works  that  treat  of  the  fcience  at  large. 

Antonio  Caldara,  one  of  the  vice-chapel-mafters  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold,  under  Fux,  is  celebrated  for  the  fublimity  of  his  ftyle,, 
which  he  has  manifefted  in  two  oratorios  of  his  compofition,  the  or>e 
entitled  Giufeppe,  performed  in  the  year  1722  ;  tbre  other  '  II  Re  del 
*  dolore,  in  Giefu  Crifto  Signer  noflro,  coronato  di  fpine.'  He  pub- 
liihed  two  operas  of  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  bafs,  printed  at 
Amfterdam,  and  *  Cantate  da  Camera  a  voce  fola,'  printed  at  Venice. 

Marc  Antonio  Ziani,  the  other  vice-chapel-mafter  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold,  compofed  fundry  operas  and  oratorios,  which,  being 
extant  only  in  manufcript,  are  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  col- 
ledtions  of  the  curious,  though  there  are  fonatas  of  his  extant, 
printed  by  Roger.  The  three  perfons  above  named  are  fpoken 
of  in  terms  of  great  refpedt  in  a  colledlion  of  Letters  from  the  Acade- 
my of  Ancient  Mufic  at  London  to  Sig.  Antonio  Lotti  of  Venice,  with 
his  anfwers  and  teftimonies,  publifhcd  at  London  1732. 

Antonio  Lotti  was  organift  of  the  ducal  chapel  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice.  In  the  year  1705  he  publi(hed  at  Venice,  and  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Jofeph,  a  work  entitled  '  Duetti  Terzetti  e  MadrigalL' 

*  See  vol.  III.  page  102,  et  fe^. 

la 
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In  this  coUeftion  is  a  madrigal  for  five  voices,  infcribed  *  La  Vita 
*  Caduca,'  beginning  '  In  una  Siepe  ombrofa.'  The  hiftory  of  this 
compofition  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar  circumftances  :  The 
words  of  it  were  written  by  Abbate  Pariati,  and  the  mufic  to  it  com- 
pofed  at  his  requeft  :  In  return  for  fome  compofitions  of  Ziani,  Lotti 
fent  to  that  mafter  a  copy  of  this  madrigal,  which  he  caufed  to  be 
fung  before  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  highly  approved  of  it ;  upon 
which  Lotti  determined  to  publifh  his  Duetti  Terzetti,  Sec.  and  de- 
dicated it  to  the  emperor  j  but  he  dying  before  it  was  finifhed,  he 
dedicated  it  to  the  emperor  Jofeph,  who  honoured  him  with  a  pre- 
fent  cuftomary  on  thofe  occafions,  a  gold  chain  and  medal. 

Many  years  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  this  madrigal  was 
produced  in  manufcript  in  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic  at  London, 
as  a  compofition  of  Giovanni  Bononcini,  then  refident  here.  But  it 
being  known  to  fome  of  the  members  that  it  had  been  publiflied 
among  other  of  Lotti's  works,  Bononcini's  title  to  it  was  difputed; 
and  he  refufing  to  clear  up  the  matter,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
author  himfelf,  he  being  then  living,  which  terminated  in  the  utter 
confufion  of  Bononcini  and  his  adherents.  The  particulars  of  thi$ 
controverfy  will  be  given  in  a  fubfequent  page,  among  other  tranf- 
adions  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic. 

Excepting  the  above  work,  we  know  of  no  compofitions  of  Lotti 
in  print,  but  there  are  very  many  in  manufcript,  which  fhew  him 
to  have  been  a  very  fine  compofer  of  church-mufic.  He  married 
Signora  Santini,  a  celebrated  finger,  who  had  appeared  in  mofl:  of 
the  courts  in  Germany.  Lotti  was  living  at  Venice  in  the  year 
1731,' as  appears  by  his  correfpondence  with  the  Academy  above- 
mentioned. 

Francesco  Conti,  a  celebrated  theorbift,  was,  upon  the  de- 
ceafe  of  Ziani,  appointed  vice-chapel-mafter  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many.   He  compofed  an  opera  entitled  '  Archelao  Re  di  Cappadocia,' ' 
the  words  whereof  were  written  by  Abbate  Pariati,  as  alfo  the  opera 
of  Clotilda,  performed  at  London  in  the  year  1709, 

The  misfortunes  of  this  perfon,  arifing  from  an  inconfiderate  in- 
dulgence of  his  refentment,  have  excited  compaflion  in  fome,  who 
would  otherwife  perhaps  have  envied  the  reputation  and  honours 
which  he  enjoyed.     In  the  year  1730,  upon  fome  provocation  given 

him 
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him  by  a  fecular  priefl  at  Vienna,  he  revenged  the  infult  by  blows, 
and  was  fentenced  to  a  moft  fevere  punifhment.  The  particulars  of 
his  fentence  are  contained  in  the  following  extraft  of  a  letter  from 
Ratifbon,  dated  Oftober  19,  1730. 

*  Vienna,  Sept.  10.    The   Imperial   compofer.   Franc.  Conti,  in 

*  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  a  church-ban  pronounced   againlt  him, 

*  was  fentenced  to  ftand  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 

*  Stephen.     His  Imperial  majefty  indeed,  with  his  ufual  clemency, 

*  reduced  the  ftanding  three  times  to  once  only  ;  but  as  he  behaved 

*  fo  ill  the  firft  time  of  ftanding  in   the  prefence  of  many  hundred 

*  people,  he  was  ordered  to  ftand  again  at  the  faid  door  the  17th  of- 

*  Sept.  for  the  fecond  time,  in  a  long  hair  coat,  called  a  coat  of  pe- 

*  nitence,  between  twelve  peace-officers,  forming  a  circle  about  him, 

*  with  a  black  lighted  torch  in   his  hand,  for  an  hour,  which  he  is 

*  to  do  again  on  the   24th.     His  allowance  is  bread  and  water,  fo 

*  long  as  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fpiritual  court,  and  as  foon  as  he 

*  fliall  be  delivered  to  the  temporal  he  will  be  fined  to  pay  1000  flo- 

*  rins  to  the  clergyman  he  ftruck,  and  all  the  cofts  and  damages  be- 

*  (ides,  and  to  be  imprifoned  four  years,  and  afterwards  banifhed  for 

*  ever  from  the  Auftrian  dominions,  becaufehe  behaved  fo  rude  and 
■*  fcandaloufly  the  firft  time  of  his  ftanding  before  the  church  door. 

*  The  following  epigram  was  made  on  this  occafion  : 

*  Non  ea  mufa  bona  eft  nee  mufica,  compofuifti 

*  Quam  Conti,  tadtus  nam  fuit  ille  gravis  j 

*  Et  baflus  nimium  craflus  neque  confona  clavis : 

*  Perpetuo  nigras  hie  geris  ergo  hotas.' 

It  evidently  appears  by  the  foregoing  account  of  the  progrefs  of 
mufic,  that  among  the  moderns  the  great  improvements  both  in 
fcience  and  praflice  were  made  by  the  Italians  j  and  that  thefe  were 
in  general  adopted  by  the  Germans,  the  French,  the  Englifh,  and 
indeed  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  French,  even  fo 
early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  appear  to  have  been  extremely 
averfe  to  innovations,  at  leaft  in  their  church-mufic  j  fince  that  they 
have  been  very  backward  in  adopting  the  improvements  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century 
that  mufic  flouriflied  in  any  confiderable  degree  among  them.     But 

foon 
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foon  after  that  time,  in  confequence  of  the  ftudies  of  Merfennus, 
and  the  practice  of  Lully,  a  ftyle  was  formed  in  France,  which  by 
other  countries  was  thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

Of  Cambert  and  Lully,  Nivers  and  BrofTard,  an  account  has  al- 
ready been  given.  Here  follow  memoirs  of  fuch  other  French  mu- 
ficians  as  are  moft  diftinguifhed  for  fkill  either  in  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  the  fcience. 


CHAP.  V. 

HENRI  DuMONT,  chapel-mafter  to  Lewis  XIV".  is  celebrated  by 
the  French  writers  as  a  mafterly  performer  on  the  organ.  He 
was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Liege  in  16 10,  and  was  the  firft  French  mu- 
fician  that  introduced  thorough-bafs  into  his  compofitions.  There 
are  extant  fome  of  his  motets,  which  are  in  great  eflimation  j  as  alfo 
five  grand  mafles,  called  royal  mafles,  which  are  flill  performed  in 
fome  of  the  convents  in  Paris,  and  in  many  provincial  churches  of 
France.     Dumont  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1684. 

Michel  Lambert  was  born,  in  1610,  at  Vivonne,  a  fmall  vil- 
lage of  Poitou.  He  had  an  exquifite  hand  on  the  late,  and  fung  to 
it  with  peculiar  grace  and  elegance.  His  merit  alone  preferred  him 
to  the  office  of  mailer  of  the  king's  chamber  mufic  ;  upon  which  he 
became  fo  eminent,  that  perfons  of  the  highefl:  rank  became  his  pu- 
pils, and  reforted  to  his  houfe,  in  which  he  held  a  kind  of  mufical 
academy.  .  Lambert  is  reckoned  the  firft  who  gave  his  countrymen 
a  juft  notion  of  the  graces  of  vocal  mufic.  His  compofitions  how- 
ever are  of  but  fmall  account,  confifling  only  of  fome  little  motets,. 
mufic  for  the  Le9ons  de  Tenebres,  and  a  coUcdtion  containing  fun- 
dry  airs  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  parts,  with  a  thorough-bafs. 
Lambert  had  a  daughter,  who  v/as  the  wife  of  Lully.  He  died  at. 
Paris  in  the  year  1690. 

Gauthier,  furnamed  the  Elder,  was  alfo  an  ad- 
mired French  lutenift.  He,  together  with  a  coufin  of  his,  Pierre 
Gauthier,  mentioned  in  the  next  article,  published  a  colledion  en- 
titled '  Livre  de  tableau  des  pieces  de  Luth  fur  diffe'rens  modes.'  The 
authors  have  added  fome  rules  for  playing  on  this  inftrunsent.  The 
principal  pieces  of  the  elder  Gauthier  are  tnofe  lellons  of  his  entitled 

rimiuor- 
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i'lmmortelle,  la  Nonpareille,  le  Tombeau  de  Mezangeau.  There 
was  alfo  a  Denis  Gauthier,  who  compofed  leflbns  much  admired  by 
performers  on  the  lute,  of  which  the  moft  efteemed  are  thofe  entitled 
I'Homicide,  le  Canon,  and  le  Tombeau  de  Lenclos. 

Pierre  Gauthier,  a  mufician  of  Ciotat,  in  Provence,  was  di- 
redor  of  an  opera  company,  which  exhibited  by  turns  at  Marfeilles, 
Montpellier,  and  Lyons.  He  embarked  at  the  Port  de  Cette,  and 
perifhed  in  the  veffel,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  in  1697.  There  is  ex- 
tant of  his  compofition  a  coUedtion  of  duos  and  trios,  which  is  much 
efteemed. 

LouLiE,  a  French  mufician,  was  the  author  of  an 
ingenious  and  ufeful  book,  publifhed  in  1698  by  Eltienne  Roger  of 
Amfterdam,  entitled  '  Elements  ou  Principes  de  Mufique  mis  dans 
•  un  nouvel  ordre,'  in  which,  after  teaching  the  method  of  folmifa- 
tion  according  to  the  French  manner,  in  which  the  fyllable  si  is  af- 
fumed  for  the  laft  note  of  the  feptenary,  he  explains  the  nature  of 
iranfpofition,  and  fuggefts  the  method  of  reducing  mufic  in  any  of 
the  keys  denoted  by  either  the  acute  or  grave  fignatures  into  the  ori- 
ginal or  radical  keys,  from  which  they  are  refpedively  tranfpofitionsj 
which  practice  is  explained  at  large  vol.1,  book  II.  chap.  ii.  of  this 
work.  A  difcovery  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  fome  pains  have 
been  taken  to  conceal  it  *. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  work  the  author  lays  down  an  eafy  rule  for  the 
divifion  of  the  monochord,  and  afligns  the  proportions  of  the  natu- 
ral founds  in  the  odtave,  diftinguithing  between  the  greater  and  lef- 
fer  tone.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  defcription  of  an  inftru- 
ment  called  by  him  the  Chronometer,  contrived  for  the  meafuringof 
time  by  means  of  a  pendulum.  The  form  of  the  inftrument,  as  ex- 
hibited by  him,  is  that  of  an  Ionic  pilafter,  and  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Malcolm  in  his  Treatife  of  Mufick,  page  407. 

*  The  Chronometer  confifts  of  a  large  ruler  or  board  fix  foot  or 

*  In  Dr.  Pepufch's  Short  Introduclion  to  Harmony  is  a  whole  chapter  on  the  fubje£tof 
tranfpofition,  referring  to  a  plate  with  a  diagram  of  fix  keys,  viz.  three  with  the  minor, 
and  three  with  the  major  third,  with  the  flats  and  fharps  in  order  a^  they  arife.  <  'ver 
this  is  a  flave  of  lines  which  he  calls  the  flider,  with  the  letters  fignifying  the  cliffs  placed 
thereon.  To  enable  the  (ludent  to  reduce  any  tranfpoGtion  to  its  original  key,  he  is  di- 
rected to  cut  off  the  flider,  and  apply  it  to  the  diagram,  which  proci;is  will  terminate  in 
"the  annihilation  of  the  flat  and  (harp  fignatures,  and  (hew  the  original  key  from  whence 
the  tranfpofition  is  made.  For  the  reafon  of  the  whole  the  ftudent  is  to  feek ;  but  the  fe- 
cret  is  revealed  by  toulie  in  the  twenty-ninth  page  of  his  book  above  mentioned. 

*  feventy- 
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feventytwo  inches  long,  to  be  fet  on  end  ;  it  is  divided  into  its 
inches,  and  the  numbers  fet  fo  as  to  count  upwards  ;  and  at  every 
divifion  there  is  a  fmall  round  hole,  through  whofe  center  the  line 
of  divifion  runs.  At  the  top  of  this  ruler,  about  an  inch  above 
the  divifion  72,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ruler,  is  inferted  a  fniall 
piece  of  wood,  in  the  upper  fide  of  which  there  is  a  groove,  hol- 
lowed along  from  the  end  that  Hands  out  to  that  which  is  fixt  in 
the  ruler,  and  near  each  end  of  it  a  hole  is  made  :  Through  thefe 
holes  a  pendulum  chord  is  drawn,  which  runs  in  the  groove  j 
at  that  end  of  the  chord  that  comes  through  the  hole  furthefl  from 
the  ruler  the  ball  is  hung,  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  a  fmall 
wooden  pin,  which  can  be  put  in  any  of  the  holes  of  the  ruler; 
when  the  pin  is  in  the  upmoft  hole  at  72,  then  the  pendulum  from 
the  top  to  the  center  of  the  ball,  muft  be  exadly  feventy-twa 
inches ;  and  therefore  whatever  hole  of  the  ruler  it  is  put  in,  the 
pendulum  will  be  juft  fo  many  inches  as  that  figure  at  the  hole 
denotes.  The  manner  of  ufingthe  machine  is  this ;  the  compofer 
•lengthens  or  (hortens  his  pendulum  till  one  vibration  be  equal  to  the 
defigned  length  of  his  bar,  and  then  the  pin  ftands  at  a  certain  divi- 
fion, which  marks  the  length  of  the  pendulum;  and  this  number 
being  fet  with  the  clef  at  the  beginning  of  the  fong,  is  a  diredlion  to 
others  how  to  ufe  the  chronometer  in  meafuring  the  time  accord- 
ing to  the  compofer's  defign  ;  for  with  the  number  is  fet  the  note» 
crotchet  or  minim,  whofe  value  he  would  have  the  vibration  to  bc; 
which  in  brifk  duple  time  is  beft  a  minim  or  half  bar,  or  even  a  whole 
bar,  when  that  is  but  a  minim ;  and  in  flow  time  a  crotchet.  In 
triple  time  it  would  do  well  to  be  the  third  part,  or  half  or  fourth 
part  of  a  bar ;  and  in  the  fimple  triples  that  are  allegro,  let  it  be  a 
whole  bar.  And  if  in  every  time  that  is  allegro,  the  vibration  is 
applied  to  a  whole  or  half  bar,  praftice  will  teach  us  to  fubdivide  it 
juftly  and  equally.  And  mind  that  to  make  this  machine  of  uni- 
verfal  ufe,  fome  canonical  meafure  of  the  divifions  muft  be  agreed, 
upon,  that  the  figure  may  give  a  certain  diredion  for  the  length  of 
the  pendulum.' 

Jean-  Baptiste  Moreau,  a  mufician  of  Angers,  was  led  by  his- 

mufical  talents  to  try   his  fortune  in  Paris  ;   and  having  fucceeded  in 

a   bold  attempt   to   get    unperceived   into  the  clofet  of  Madam  the 

Pauphineis   Vidoire  de  Baviere,  who  was  fond  of  mufic,  he  had 

Vx)t.  V.  H  the 
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the  affurance  to  pull  her  by  the  fleeve,  and  a(k  permiffion  to  fing  to 
her  a  little  air  of  his  own  compoliiig  ;  the  dauphinefs,  laughing, 
permitted  him  ;  he  fung  without  being  difconcerted,  and  the  prin- 
cefs  was  pleafed.  The  ftory  came  to  the  king,  and  he  defiring  to  fee 
him,  Moreau  was  introduced  to  his  majefty  in  the  apartment  of 
Madam  Maintenon,  and  fung  feveral  airs,  with  which  the  king  was 
fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  compofe  a  mu- 
lical  entertainment,  which  was  performed  at  Marli  two  months  after, 
and  applauded  by  the  whole  court.  He  was  alfo  engaged  to  compofe 
the  interludes  for  the  tragedies  of  Efl:her,  Athalie,  Jonathas,  and  fe- 
veral other  pieces  for  the  houfe  of  St.  Cyr.  His  chief  excellence  con- 
fifted  in  his  giving  the  full  force  of  expreflion  to  all  kinds  of  words 
and  fubjeds  afligned  him.  The  poet  Lainez,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  furnirtied  him  with  fongs  and  little  cantatas,  which  he  fet 
to  mufic,  but  none  of  them  are  publirtied. 

Marc-Antoine  Charpentier  was  fuperintendant  of  the  mufic 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  infi;rudtor  in  the  art  of  mufical  com- 
pofition.  He  has  left  feveral  operas,  one  of  which,  viz.  his  Medee, 
was  in  its  time  highly  celebrated.  He  compofed  another  called  Phi- 
lomele,  which  was  thrice  reprefented  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  compofed  part  of  it,  would  not  fuffer  it 
to  be  publifhcd.     Charpentier  died  at  Paris  in  1704. 

Louis  LuLLY,  and  Jean-Louis  Lully,  fons  of  Jean-Baptifl: 
Lully,  were  alfo  muficians.  They  compofed  in  conjundlion  the 
mufic  to  the  opera  of  Zephire  &  Flore,  written  by  Michel  du  Boullai, 
fecretary  to  the  grand  prior  of  Vendome,  and  reprefented  in  the  Aca- 
demie  Royal  on  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  March,  1688.  They  alfo 
fet  the  opera  of  Orpheus,  written  by  the  fame  perfon,  and  an  opera 
called  Alcide. 

Pascal  CoLASSE,  chapel-mafler  to  Louis  XIV.  was  born  at  Paris 
1636.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lully,  and  took  him  for  his  model  in  all 
his  compofitions,  as  the  following  lines  teftify  : 

Colafl'e  de  Lulli  craignit  de  s'ecarter, 
II  le  pilla,  dit-on,  cherchant  a  I'imiter. 

But  it  is  faid  that  whether  he  imitated  Lully  or  not,  his  opera  of 
Thetis  and  Peleus  will  always  be  efleemed  an  excellent  production. 
There  are  befides  of  his  compofition,  motets  and  fongs.     Colaffe  de- 
it  royed, 
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flroyed  both  his  fortune  and  health  in  an  infatuated  purfuit  of  the 
Philofopher's  Stone,  and  died  at  Verfailles  in  the  year  1709. 

N.  Allouette,  condudor  of  the  mufic  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  is  known  for  his  motets,  and  a  very  fine  Mlfcrere. 
Lully  was  his  mafter. 

GuiLLAUME  MiNORET  was  onc  of  the  four  maflers  of,  or  com- 
pofers  to  the  chapel  of  Louis  XIV.  *  He  compofed  many  motets, 
which,  though  greatly  admired,  have  never  yet  been  printed.  Thofe 
in  greatefl:  efteem  are  '  Quemadmodum  defiderat,'  *  Lauda  Jerufa- 

*  lem  Dominum,'  •  Venite  exultemus,'  *  Nifi  Dominus  zedificaverit 

*  domum.'  Minoret  died  in  the  year  17 16  or  1 717,  in  a  very  advanced 

age. 

Andre  Campra,  born  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  J 660,  was  at  firft 
a  chorifter  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  having  for  his  inftrudlor  in 
mufic  William  Poitevin,  preacher  to  that  church.  Soon  after  his 
leaving  the  choir  he  became  diflinguiflied  by  his  motets,  which  were 
performed  in  churches  and  private  concerts,  and  fo  well  received  that 
they  procured  him  the  rank  of  director  of  the  mufic  in  the  Jefuits' 
church  at  Paris,  and  feme  other  preferment  in  that  metropolis.  His 
genius  having  been  too  much  confined,  while  retrained  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  motet,  he  fethimfelf  to  compofe  for  the  ftage,  and  made 
the  mufic  to  fundry  operas.  His  progrefs  in  this  new  courfe  of  ftudy 
was  anfwerable  to  his  induflry,  and  by  following  the  manner  of  Lully 
he  acquired  a  degree  of  excellence  but  little  inferior.  His  Europe 
Galante,  Carnaval  de  Venife,  and  Fetes  Venitiennes ;  his  Ages,  his 
Fragmen  de  Lulli,  which  are  ballets,  his  operas  of  Hefione,  Alcide, 
Telephe,  Camille,  and  Tancrede,  were  greatly  applauded,  and  are 
flill  admired.  The  grace  and  vivacity  of  his  airs,  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  melody,  and,  above  all,  his  ftridl  attention  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
words,  render  his  compofitions  truly  eftimable. 

*  The  others  were  Colaffe,  Lalande,  and  Coupillet.  They  were  all  chofeii  upon  great 
deliberation,  for  upon  the  death  of  Dumont  in  1680,  or  thereabouts,  the  king,  inftead 
of  two  compofers  for  his  chapel  would  have  four ;  and  to  that  end  he  dire£led  circular  let- 
ters to  be  fent  into  all  the  provinces  of  France,  inviting  muficians  to  Verfailles,  in  order 
to  give  proof  of  their  abilities.  Le  Sueur  was  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  places,  but  loft 
it  by  his  unhappy  fettingof  two  words  in  a  motet,  and  Coupillet  fuccecded  by  fraud  ;  for 
after  he  was  eledied  it  was  difcovered  that  the  compofition  by  which  he  obtained  the  place 
was  not  his  own,  but  the  work  of  Defmarets,  a  young  man  then  unknown,  but  who  af- 
terwards became  onc  of  the  firft  muficians  in  France. 

Jean 
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Jean  Gilles,  of  Tarafcon  In  Provence,  was  diredorof  the  mu- 
fic,  or  chapel-mafter  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Tholoufe.  He 
polTefled  the  Chriftian  virtue  of  charity  in  fo  great  a  degree,  and  had 
fuch  a  difpofition  to  relieve  the  diftreffes  of  others,  as  tended  to  the- 
impoveridiment  of  himfelf.  He  was  a  finger  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  of  Aix,  and  a  fellow-pupil  with  the  celebrated  Cam- 
pra,  of  William  Poitevin,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
Gilles's  abilities  foon  became  fo  confpicuous,  that  Bertier,  biihop 
of  Rieux,  who  particularly  efleemed  him,  folicited  for  him  the 
place  of  chapel-mafter  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Tholoufe,  but 
the  chapter  had  already  conferred  it  on  Farinelli*,  who,  on  being 
told  that  Gilles  was  a  candidate  for  it,  fought  out  his  competitor, 
and  obliged  him  to  acquiefce  in  his  refignation  of  the  office;  an  in- 
flance  of  generofity  equally  honourable  to  both.  There  are  of  Gilles 
many  fine  motets ;  feveral  of  them  have  been  performed  in  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel  at  Paris  with  great  applaufe,  particularly  his  '  Diligam 
*  te.'  But  his  capital  work  however  is  a  Meffe  des  Morts,  in  which 
at  the  firfl;  time  of  performing  it  he  fung  himfelf. 

Michel-Richard  de  Lalande,  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1657, 
was  the  fifteenth  child  of  his  parents,  and  difcovering  in  his  infancy 
a  ftrong  propenfity  to  mufic,  he  was  entered  a  chorifter  in  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  and  was  there  diftinguidied  for  the  fine- 
nefs  of  his  voice.  At  the  age  of  puberty  his  voice  left  him,  but  be- 
lore  that  time,  by  diligent  application,  and  frequently  fpend'ing 
whole  nights  in  pradice,  he  attained  to  great  perfedlion  on  various 
inflrumentsj  and  on  the  violin  in  particular  he  played  with  great  fa- 
cility and  judgment.  Being  thus  qualified,  he  applied  to  Lully,  re- 
quefting  to  be  taken  into  the  opera;  but  being  rejedled,  he  broke  his 
iaftrument,  and  rcn  >unced  the  ufe  of  it  for  ever.  After  this  difcou-. 
ragement  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  and  was, 
foon  folicited  to  accept  of  feveral  churches  ;  but  at  length  was  chofea 
by  the  Duke  deNoailles  to  inftrud  his  eldeft  daughter.  This  nobleman,, 
who  never  fuffered  any  opportunity  to  efcape  him  of  bearing  tefti- 
mony  to  the  merit   of  Lalande,   embraced  an   occafion   of  recom- 

*  This  might  poffibly  be  that  Farinelli  already  fpoken  of  as  concert-mafter  or  iliieflor 
of  the  mufic  in  the  eleftoral  palace  of  Hanover,  and  whom  Matthcfon  in  his  Vollkom- 
menen  (  apcilmeiller  exprk.fs!y  afferts  to  have  been  the  uncle  of  Carlo  Brofchi  Farinelli, 
ihe  famous  finger  in  the  opera  at  the  Haymarket.. 

mending 
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mending  him  to  Louis  XIV.  and  did  it  with  fo  much  honeft  warmth, 
that  the  king  chofe  him  to  inftrudt  his  daughters  Mademoifelle  de 
Blois,  and  Mademoifelle  de  Nantes  on  the  harpfichord.  He  fre- 
quently compofed  in  obedience  to  the  orders,  and  fometimes  even  in 
the  prefence  of  Louis,  little  mufical  pieces;  and  fo  much  was  the 
king  delighted  with  him,  that  he  loaded  him  with  favours.  He  en- 
joyed in  fuccefllon  the  two  offices  of  mufic-mafterof  the  king's  cham- 
ber, the  two  of  compofer,  that  of  fuperintendant  of  mufic,  and  the 
four  offices  of  the  royal  chapel.  His  motets,  which  were  always 
performed  before  Lewis  XIV.  and  Lewis  XV.  with  great  applaufe, 
have  been  colledted  and  publilhed  in  two  volumes  in  folio.  The 
Gantate,  the  Dixit,  and  the  Miferere,  are  principally  admired.  He 
died  at  Verfailles  in  1726. 

J.  Theobalde,  called  Theobaldo  Gatti  was  born  at  Florence. 
It  is  faid  of  him,  that,  being  charmed  with  the  mufic  of  Lully, 
which  had  reached  him  even  in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Paris 
to  compliment  that  celebrated  mufician  ;  and  in  all  his  compofitions 
ftudied  to  emulate  him,  and  at  length  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  a  me- 
ritorious pupil  of  that  great  man,  by  two  operas  which  he  caufed  to 
be  reprefented  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  viz.  Coronis,  a  paf- 
toral  in  three  ads,  the  words  by  Monf.  Bauge  j  and  Scylla,  a  trage- 
dy, in  five.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1727,  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  for  fifty  years  been  a  performer  on  the  bafs-viol  in  the  orchef- 
tra  of  the  opera,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Euftache. 

JEAN-FRAN90IS  Lalouette,  a  difciple  of  Lully,  fucccffively 
conduced  the  mufic  in  the  chi^rches  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  and 
Notre  Dame.  He  compofed  many  motets  for  a  full  choir,  which 
are  much  admired  ;  but  none  of  his  compofitions  have  been  pub- 
liflied,  except  fome  motets  for  the  principal  anniverfary  feftivals,  for 
one,  two,  and  three  voices,  with  a  thorough- bafs.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1728,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five. 

Marin  Marais,  born  at  Paris  in  1656,  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs 
in  the  art  of  playing  on  the  viol,  that  Sainte-Colombe,  his  mafter, 
at  the  end  of  fix  months  would  give  him  no  further  inftrudtions. 
He  carried  the  art  of  playing  on  this  inftrument  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
perfedion,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  chamber-mufic  to  the  king. 
Marais  was  the  firft  that  thought  of  adding  to  the  viol  three  firings 
of  brafs  wire  to  deepen  the  tone.     He  compofed  feverai  pieces  for  the 

I  viol. 
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viol,  and  fundry  operas,  namely,  Alcide,  Ariane,  Bacchus,  Alcione, 
and  Semele,  the  moft  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Alcione.  There  is 
a  tempeft  in  it  particularly  admired,  and  which  produces  an  aftonifli- 
ing  effedt;  a  rumbling  and  doleful  found  joining  with  the  (harp  notes 
of  a  fiute  and  other  inftruments,  prefents  to  the  ear  all  the  horrors  of 
a  tempefluous  ocean,  and  the  whiftling  of  the  wildeft  winds.  His 
works  bear  the  pregnant  marks  of  a  fertile  genius,  united  to  an  ex- 
quifite  tafte  and  judgment.  This  celebrated  mufician  died  in  1728, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  S.  Marceau,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Hyppolite  :  He  has  left  behind  him  of  his  compofition  three  collec- 
tions of  pieces  for  the  bafs-viol  *. 

Elisabeth-Claude-Jacquette  de  LAGuERRE.afemale  mu- 
fician, the  daughter  of  Marin  de  la  Guerre,  organiftof  the  chapel  of  St. 
Gervais  in  Paris,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1669,  and  inftruded  in  the 
pradtice  of  the  harpfichord,  and  the  art  of  compofition,  by  her  father. 
She  was  a  very  fine  performer,  and  would  fing  and  accompany  her- 
felf  with  fo  rich  and  exquifite  a  flow  of  harmony,  as  captivated  all 
that  heard  her.  She  was  alfo  an  excellent  compofer,  and,  in  fliort, 
pofTeffed  fuch  a  degree  of  fkill,  as  well  in  the  fcience  as  the  pradtice 
of  mufic,  that  but  few  of  her  fex  have  equalled  her.  An  opera  of 
her  compofition,  entitled  Cephale  &  Procris,  was  reprefented  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris  in  the  year  1694,  and  is  extant  in  print. 
She  died  in  the  year  1729,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Eu- 
flach.e  in  Paris. 

Salomon,  a  native  of  Provence,  was  admitted  into  the 
band  of  the  chapel  royal,  to  play  on  the  bafs-viol,  an  inftrument  on 
which  he  excelled.  This  man,  who  was  very  plain  and  fimple  in 
his  appearance,  feemed  to  poflefs  no  other  talent  than  that  of  playing 
with  exadtnefs  and  precifion  5  yet  he  compofed  an  opera  intitled  Medee 
&  Jafcn,  which  was  performed  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  171 3  with 
great  applaufe,  and  is  in  print.  At  the  firfl:  night  of  the  reprefen- 
tation  he  went  difguifed  into  the  croud,  and  was  a  filent  witnefs  of 
the  praifes  and  cenfures  p3fl"ed  upon  the  piece.  Salomon  died  at  Ver- 
failes  in  the  year  1731,   being  feventy  years  of  age. 

Jean-Louis  Marchand,  was  a  nativd  of  Lyons,  and  an  organift 
of  feme  church  in  that  city  j  when,  being  very  young,  he  would  needs 

*  Catalogue  de  la  Mufique,  imprimee  a  Amfterdam  chez  Etience  Roger,  pa^e  42- 
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go  to  Paris,  and  ftrolling  as  by  accident  into  the  chapel  of  the  college 
of  St.  Louis  le  Grand,  a  few  minutes  before  fervice  was  to  begin,  he 
obtained  permiffion  to  play  the  organ  ;  and  fo  well  did  he  acquit  him- 
felf,  that  the  Jefuits  taking  pains  to  find  him  out,  retained  him  a- 
tnongft  them,  and  provided  him  with  every  requifite  to  perfedl  him- 
felf  in  his  art.  Marchaiid  would  never  give  up  his  office  in  that  col- 
lege, though  he  was  tempted  to  it  by  advantageous  offers.  He  died 
Qt  Paris  in  1732,  aged  fixty-three,  and  left  of  his  compofition  two 
books  of  lefibns  for  the  harpfichord,  which  are  greatly  admired. 

FRAN901S  CouPERiN,  organift  of  the  chapel  to  Louis  XIV  and 
his  fucceflbr  the  late  king,  and  alfo  of  his  chamber-mufic,  in  which 
lie  had  the  charge  of  the  harpfichord,  was  a  very  fine  compofer  for  this 
latter  inftrument. 

The  family  of  Couperin  has  produced  a  fuccefilon  of  perfons  emi- 
nent in  mufic  ;  the  following  is  a  brief  account  of  it.  There  were 
three  brothers  of  the  name  Louis,  Francis,  and  Charles,  natives  of 
Chaume,  a  little  town  in  Brie.  Louis  the  eldeft  was  become  eminent 
for  his  performance  on  the  organ,  and  in  confequence  thereof  ob- 
tained the  place  of  organift  of  the  king's  chapel.  In  reward  of  his 
merit  a  poft  was  created  for  him,  namely,  that  of  Deffus-de-viole  : 
He  died  about  the  year  1665,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  has  left  of 
his  compofition  three  Suites  of  lefibns  for  the  harpfichord,  in  manu- 
script, which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  colleftions  of  the  curious. 

Francis,  the  fecond  of  the  three  brothers,  was  a  maftcr  of  the 
harpfichord,  but  no  compofer  :  He  pradifed  and  taught  his  fcho- 
lars  the  leflbns  of  his  brother.  At  the  age  of  feventy  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  overturned  in  a  carriage  in  one  of  the  ftr.ets  of 
Paris,  and  loft  his  life  by  the  accident.  He  had  a  daughter  named 
Louifa,  who  fung  and  played  on  the  harpfichord  with  admirable  grace 
and  {kill,  and  who,  notwithftanding  her  fex,  was  in  the  number  of 
the  king's  muficians,  and  in  that  capacity  received  an  annual  penfion 
or  falary.     She  died  in  the  year  1728  at  about  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Charles,  the  youngeft,  was  a  celebrated  organift:  He  died  in  1669, 
leaving  one  fon,  namely,  Francis  Couperin,  above  fpoken  of,  and  who 
was  indeed  the  glory  of  the  family,  being  perhaps  the  fineft  compo- 
fer for  the  harpfichord  that  the  French  have  to  boaft  of.  The  lef- 
fons  for  this  inftrument,  publiftied  by  himfelf,  make  four  volumes 
in  folio  J  among  them  is  one  entitled  *  Les  Gouts  reunis,  ou  lApo- 
*  theofe  de  Luili  &  de  Corelli,'  and  the  following  allemande,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ftyle. 
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The  foregoing  air  is  entitled  *  Les  Idees  Heureufes,'  agreeable  to 
the  pradlice  of  the  French  compofers  of  leflbns  for  the  harpfichord. 
See  the  article  Gaurhier,  ante,  page  39. 

This  Couperin,  whom  we  muft  call  the  yojnger  Francis,  died  ia 
1733,  aged  fixty  ^five,  leaving  tw-o  daught.  rs,  equally  celebrated 
for  their  performance  on  that  which  appears  to  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite inftrument  of  the  family  ;  the  or>e  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of 
Maubuiflbn  ;  the  other  is  the  fucctflur  of  her  father  in  the  charge  of 
the  harpfichord  in  the  king's  chamber,  an  employment,  which,  ex- 
cept in  this  inftance,  was  never  known  to  have  been  conferred  on  any 
but  men. 


CHAP.         VI. 


THE  eftablifliment  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  French  mufic  j  but  it  failed  of 
anfwering  the  ultimate  end  of  its  inftitution  :  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  defign  of  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Lewis  XIV.  to  introduce  a  ftyle 
in  France,  correfponding  with  that  of  the  Italians;  but  for  reafons 
arifing  from  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  people,  or  perhaps  fome 
other  infcrutable  caufes,  it  gradually  deflecfled  from  its  original,  and 
in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  afTumed  a  charadler  fo  different  from  that 
of  the  Italian  mufic,  that  it  afforded  ground  for  a  difpute  which  of 
the  two  was  entitled  to  the  preference,  and  gave  rife  to  a  controverfy 
which  is  fcarcely  yet  at  an  end  :  It  began  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1704  was  publifhed  a  fmall  tradl  entitled  *  Paralele  des 
*  Italiens  et  des  Francois,  en  ce  qui  regarde  la  Mufique  et  les  Opera,' 
in  which  the  pretenfions  of  each  are  thus  ftated. 

On  the  part  of  the  French  it  is  afferted,  that  the  French  operas 
are,  in  refpedl  of  the  poetry,  regular  coherent  compofitions,  perfedl- 
ly  confident  with  the  laws  of  the  drama;  and  as  to  the  mufic,  that 
the  French  have  the  advantage  of  bafs  voices,  fo  proper  in  the  cha- 
racters of  gods,  kings,  and  heroes;  that  the  F'rench  opera  derives 
■ftiil  further  advantages  from  the  chorufTes  and  dances  :  That  the 
I^rench  maflers  excel  thofe  of  Italy  in  their  performance  on  the  vio- 
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l?n,  the  hautboy,  and  the  flute*;  the  latter  of  whom,  fays  this  au- 
thor, have  taught  the  inftrument  to  lament  in  fo  aflr'cding  a  manner 
in  the  mournful  airs,  and  to  figh  fo  amoroufly  in  thofe  that  are  ten- 
der, that  all  are  moved  by  them.  Befides  thefe  advantages  he  men- 
tions others  on  the  fide  of  the  French,  as  namely,  their  habits  and 
their  dances ;  he  fays  that  the  Combatans  and  the  Cyclopes  in  Per- 
feus,  the  Trembleurs  and  the  Forgerons  in  Ifis,  and  the  SongesFu- 
neftes  in  Atys,  all  operas  of  LuUy,  as  well  in  refpedl  of  the  airs,  as 
of  the  flops  adapted  thereto  by  Beauchamp,  are  originals  in  their 
kind.  Andlaaiy,  that  the  condudl  and  ceconomy  of  a  French  opera 
is  through  the  whole  fo  admirable,  that  no  perfon  of  common  un- 
deiftanding  will  deny  that  it  affords  a  more  lively  reprefentation  than 
the  Italian;  and  that  a  mere  fpsdator  cannot  but  be  much  better 
pleafed  in  France  than  Italy. 

•In  behalf  of  the  Italian  mufic  the  author  obferves,  that  the  language 
itfelf,  abounding  with  vowels  that  are  all  fonorous,  whereas  above 
half  the  French  vowels  are  mute,  or  at  leaft  are  feldom  pronounced, 
is  more  naturally  adapted  to  mufic  than  that  of  theFrench.  That  in 
their  refpedive  compofitions  the  invention  of  the  Italians  appears  to 
to  be  inexhauffible  ;  that  of  the  French  narrow  and  conftrained. 
That  the  French  in  their  airs  affedl  the  foft,  the  eafy,  and  the  flow- 
ing;  but  that  the  .Italians  pafs  boldly  from  (harp  to  flat,  and  from 
flat  to  iharp,  venturing  on  the  mofl:  irregular  diflbnances,  and  the 
boldefl:  cadences  j  fo-that  their  airs  rcfemble  the  compofitions  of  no 
other  nation  in  the  world  :  And  that  alike  boldnefs  is  difcoverable  in 
the  Italian  fingers,  who,  having  been  taught  from  their  cradles  to 
fing  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  fing  the  mofl  irregular  palfages 
with  the  fame  afTurance  as  they  would  the  mofl  orderly,  uttering 
every  thing  with  a  confidence  that  fecures  them  fuccefs.  He  fays 
that  the  Italians  are  more  fufceptible  of  the  paflionsthan  the  French, 
and  by  confequence  exprefs  them  more  flrongly  in  their  mufic  j  as 
an  inftance  v/hereof  the  author  refers  to  a  fymphony  in  a  perforni- 
ance  at  the  Oratory  of  St.  Jerome  at  Rome,  on  St.  Martin's  day,  in 
the  year  1697,  upon  thefe  two  words,  '  mille  faette,'  of  which  he 
fpeaks  to  this  punpofe.  *  The  air  confiftcd  of  disjoined  notes,  like 
«  thofe  in  a  jig.'which  gave  the  foul  a  lively  imprefTion  of  an  ar- 

*  Here  the  author  celebrates  as  fine  performers  on  the  flute,  Philbert,  Philidor,  Defco- 
teaux,  and  les  Hoteterres. 

*  row  ; 
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*  row  J  and  that  wrought  (o  efFedually  upon  the  imagination,  that 

*  every  violin  appeared  to  be  a  bow,  and  their  bows  were  like  (o 

*  many  flying  arrows  darting  their  pointed  heads  upon  every  part  of 
'  the  fymphony.'  From  fimple  airs  the  author  proceeds  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  compofitions  in  feveral  parts,  in  which  he  fays  the  Ita- 
lians have  greatly  the  advantage  j  for  that  whereas  in  the  French 
mufic  the  melody  of  the  upper  part  is  only  regarded,  in  the  Italian 
it  is  fo  equally  good  in  all  the  parts,  that  we  know  not  which  to 
prefer.  He  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  general  comparifon  of 
the  French  and  Italian  mufic,  with  an  obfervation  that  Lully  was 
an  Italian  j  and  that  he  excelled  all  the  muficians  in  France,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  the  French  themfelves;  and  that  therefore  toeftablifh 
an  equality  between  the  two  nations,  an  inftance  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced of  a  French  mufician  who  has  in  the  like  degree  excelled  thofe 
of  Italy  5  but  this  he  fays  is  impoflible.  He  adds  that  Italy  produced 
Luigi,  Cariffimi,  Melani,  and  Legrenzi,  and  after  them  Scarlatti, 
Bononcini,  Corelli,  and  Bafl!ani,  who  were  living  at  the  time  of  hiS' 
writing,  and  charmed  all  Europe  with  their  excellent  produiflions. 

From  this  general  comparifon  the  author  proceeds  to  one  more 
particular,  viz.  that  of  the  French  with  the  Italian  opera.  Hecon- 
feifes  that  the  French  recitative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Italian,^ 
which  he  fays  is  clofe  and  fimple,  with  very  little  inflexion  of  ^he 
voice,  and  therefore  too  nearly  approaches  common  fpeech  j  but  he 
fays  that  accompanying  their  recitatives  with  fuch  fine  harmony  as 
the  Italians  ufe,  is  a  pradlice  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  whatfoever.  Having  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  part 
of  his  difcourfe  the  advantage  which  the  mufic  of  France  derives 
from  the  number  of  bafs  voices  with  which  that  country  abounds,  he 
obfcrves  that  this  is  fmall  in  comparifon  with  the  benefit  which  the 
opera  in  Italy  receives  from  the  cafl;rati,  who  are  there  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  on  the  comparative  excellence  of  thefe  over  women,  in 
refpedl  of  the  fweetnefs,  flexibility,  and  energy  of  the  voice,  he  ex- 
patiates very  largely,  adding,  that  whereas  the  voices  of  women 
feldom  continue  in  perfedlion  above  twelve  years,  thofe  of  caftrati 
will  continue  for  forty  :  He  adds,  that  the  latter  are  fitter  in  ge- 
neral to  reprefent  female  characHiers  than  even  women  themfelves, 
for  that  they  ufualiy  look  handfomer  on  the  ftage  j  as  an  in- 
ftance whereof  he  mentions  Ferini,  who  performed  the  part  of  Sy- 

baris 
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baris,  in  the  opera  of  Themiftocles  at  Rome,  in  1 685.  He  fays  that 
all  the  towns  in  Italy  abound  with  adors  of  both  fexes  i  and  that 
himfelf  once  faw  at  Rome  a  man  who  underflood  mufic  well  j  and 
who,  though  he  was  neither  a  mufician  nor  a  comedian  by  profeffion, 
but  a  procurator  or  folicitor,  that  had  left  his  bufinefs  in  the  carni- 
val time  to  perform  a  part  in  the  opera*,  acquitted  himfelf  as  an  ac- 
tor as  well  as  either  the  French  Harlequin  or  Raifin  could  have  done 
upon  fuch  occafion. 

He  fays  that  the  Italians  have  the  fame  advantage  over  the  French 
in  refpedt  of  their  inflruments  and  the  performers,  as  of  their  fingers 
and  their  voices.  That  their  violins  are  much  larger  ftrung,  and 
their  bows  longer  -f-.  That  the  arch-lutes  of  the  Italians  are  as  large 
again  as  the  theorboes  of  the  French,  as  are  alfo  their  bafs-viols. 
That  in  Italy,  youths  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  play  at  fight  over  the 
flioulders  of  perhaps  two  or  three  perfons  ftanding  between  them 
and  the  book,  fuch  fymphonies  as  would  puzzle  the  beft  French 
mafters,  and  this  corrediy,  ^without  having  the  time  meafured  to 
them;  whereas  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  feen  at  Paris.  But  the 
reafon  he  gives  for  the  exquifite  performance  in  the  Italian  bands  isj 
that  the  greateft  maflers  are  not  above  appearing  in  them.  •  I  have,' 
fays  this  author,  *  feen  Corelli,  Pafquini,  and  Gaetani  play  all  toge- 

*  ther  in  the  fame  opera  at  Romej  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  the 

*  greatefl  mafters  in  the  world  on  the  violin,  the  harpfichord,  and 

*  Theorbo  or  Arch-lute  j  and  as  fuch  they  are  generally  paid  3  or 
'  400  piftoles  a-piece  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  at  moft;  whereas  in 

*  France  the  profeflion  of  mufic  is  defpifed.' 

He  concludes  his  comparifon  with  a  defcription  of  fome  very  extra- 
ordinary reprefentations  on  the  Italian  ftage,  of  which  he  fays  he  was 
an  eye-witnefs;  which  defcription  is  here  given  in  the  words  of  a 
very  judicious   perfon  :{:,    the  tranflator  of  the  book  into  Engli(h. 

*  To  conclude  all,  the  Italian  decorations  and  machines  are   much 

*  better  than  ours;   their  boxes  are  more  magnificent ;  the  opening 

*  The  name  of  the  perfon  here  alluded  to  was  Paciani,  a  man  well  known  at  Rome 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century ;  his  performances  on  the  theatre  were  gratuitous, 
and  the  mere  refult  of  his  fondnefs  for  the  profelTion  of  an  actor. 

t  The  bow  of  the  violin  has  been  gradually  encreaCng  in  length  for  thefe  laft  feventf 
years;  it  is  now  about  twenty-eight  inches.  In  the  year  172c,  a  bow  of  twenty-four 
inches  was,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  length,  called  a  Sonata  bow  ;  the  common  bow 
was  fliorter ;  and  by  the  account  above  given  the  French  bow  muft  have  been  (horter  ftill. 

I  Suppofed  to  be  Mr.  Galliard. 

Vol..  v..  L  '  of 
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*  of  the  ftage  higher,  and  more  capacious;  our  painting,  compared  to 

*  theirs,  is  no  better  than  daubing;  you  will  find  among  their  deco- 

*  rations  ftatues  of  marble  and  alabafler,  that  may  vie  with  the  moft 

*  celebrated  antiques  in  Rome  ;   palaces,  colonnades,  galleries,  and. 

*  (ketches  of  architedlure,  fuperior  in  grandeur  and  magnificence  to 

*  all  the  buildings  in  the  world  j  pieces  of  perfpedlive  that  deceive 

*  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  eye,  even  of  thofe  that  are  curious  in 

*  the  art ;  profpedts  of  a  prodigious  extent,  in  fpaces  not  thirty  feet 

*  deep  J   nay,  they  often  reprefent  on  the  flage  the  lofty  edifices  of 

*  the  ancient  Romans,  of  which  only  the  remains   are  now   to  be 

*  feen ;   fuch  as  the  Coloflus  which  I  faw  in  the  Roman  college  in 

*  the  year  1698*,  in  the  fame  perfedion  in  which  it  flood  in  the 

*  reign  of  Velpafian  its  founder;   fo  that  thefe  decorations   are  not 

*  only  entertaining  but  inflru(5tive. 

*  As  for  their  machines,  I  cannot  think  it  in  the  power  of  humaa 

*  wit  to  carry  the  invention  farther.     In  the  year  1697  I  faw  an 

*  opera  at  Turin,  wherein  Orpheus  -f-  was  to  charm  the  wild  beafts- 

*  by  the  power  of  his  voice  :  Of  thefe  there  were  all  forts  introduced 

*  on  the  flage  ;  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  or  better  defigned  ; 

*  an  ape  among  the  reft  played  an  hundred  pranks,  the  moft  divert- 

*  ing  in  the   world,  leaping  on   the  backs  of  the  other  animals^ 

*  fcratching   their  heads,  and  entertaining  the  fpedtators  with  the 

*  refl  of  his  monkey-tricks.     I  faw  once  at  Venice  an  elephant  djf- 

*  covered  on  the  flage,  when,  in  an  inflant,  that  great  machine  dif- 

*  appeared,  and  an  army  was  feen  in  its  place  ;  the  foldiers  having, 

*  by  the  difpofition  of  their  fhields,  given  fo  true  a  reprefentation  of 

*  it,  as  if  had  been  a  real  living  elephant. 

*  The  ghoft  of  a  woman,  furrounded  with  guards,  was  Introduced 
'  on  the  theatre  of  Capranica   at  Rome  in   the  year    1698;    this 

*  '  The  Coloffus  the  author  mentions  was  painted  by  father  Andrea  Pozzo  the  Jefuit, 

*  who,  as  well  for  his  painting  in  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius  belonging  to  his  order,  and 
'  other  pieces,  but  efpecially  for  his  book  of  perfpective,  in  folio,  printed  at  Rome,  is  wor- 

*  thily  efteemed  as  the  firft  man  in  that  kind,  by  all  thofe  that  have  any  ikill  in  that  fcience.' 

The  intelligent  reader  needs  hardly  be  told  that  both  in  the  paflage  above,  and  in  this 
note,  the  tranCator  has  miftaken  his  author  in  rendering  the  word  Colifee  Coloflus,  in- 
ftead  of  Colifeum,  the  name  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian,  the  ruins  whereof  are  yet 
to  be  feen  at  Rome. 

f  This  opera  of  Orpheus  was  afterwards  performed  at  Rome,  but  not  fucceeding,  the 
undertakers  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  opera  of  Roderigo,  which  they  had  pre- 
fented  juft  before.  This  opera  of  Roderigo  was  compofed  by  Francefco  Gafparini,  and 
was  univerfally  applauded.  Both  thefe  were  performed  en  the  theatre  della  Pace,  and  the 
principal  parts  were  done  by  Bifcionc,  Maurino,  and  Valentino,  he  who  afterwards  fung 
in  the  opera  in  London. 

*  phantom 
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*  phantom  extending  her  arms,  and  unfolding  her  cloaths,  was,  with 

*  one  motion,  transformed  into  a  perfedl  palace,  with  its  front,  its 

*  wings,  its  body,  and  court-yard,  all  formed  by  magical  architedture  j 

*  the  guards  ftriking  their  halberds  on  the  ftage,  were  immediately 

*  turned  into  fo  many  water-works,  cafcades,  and  trees,  that  formed 

*  a  charming  garden  before  the  palace.     Nothing  can  be  more  quick 

*  than  were  thofe  changes,  nothing  more  ingenious  or  fiirprizing  : 
*•  And,  in  truth,  thegreateft  wits  in  Italy  frequently  amufethemfelves 

*  with  inventions  of  this  nature  :  People  of  the  lirft  quality  entertain 

*  the  publick  with  fuch  fpedacles  as  thefe,  without  any  profpedt  of 

*  gain  to  themfelves  *.     Signor  Cavaliero  Acciaioli,   brother  to  the 

*  On  this  paflage  the  Englifh  tranflator  of  the  Parallel  makes  the  following  note. 

*  Befides  the  machines  mentioned  by  the  author  in  this  place,  we  faw  feveral  others  at 
*■  Rome  of  the  fame  Cavaliero  Acciaioli's  contrivance,  as  la  Frefcatane  on  the  theatre  of 

*  Torre  di  Nona,  the  Colonnato  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  the  funeral  in  Penelope,  and  many. 

*  more  equally  furprizing.     Upon  the  theatre  of  Capranica  the  fame  artift  contrived  11 

*  Gigante,  &c.  But  the  mofl  famous  of  all  on  that  theatre  was  the  Intermcde  of  Hell, 
«  in  the  opera  of  Nerone  Infante,  which  I  vcill  endeavour  to  defcribe  with  as  much  bre- 

*  vity  as  I  am  able,  it  being  impoflible  to  exprefs  it  in  fuch  words  as  it  deferves.     At  the 

*  found  of  a  horrid  fymphony,  confining  of  Corni,  Serpentoni,  and  Regali,  part  of  the  floor 
»•  of  the  flage  opened  and  difcovered  a  fcene  underneath,  reprefenting  feveral  caves  full 

*  of  infernal  fpirits,  that  flew  about  in  a  prodigious  number,  difcharging  fire  and  fmoak 

*  at  their  noitrils,  and  their  mouths  :  At  fome  diftance  likewife  was  obferved  a  great 
*•  number  of  damned  fpirits,  labouring  under  their  feveral  torments  ;  and  in  another  fide 

*  was  difcovered  the  river  of  Lethe  with  Charon's  boat,  on  board  of  which  was  Mercury, 
*■  Cupid,  and  the  foul  of  one  who  lately  died  for  love.  Upon  their  landing,  a  prodigious 
»-  monfter  appeared,  whofe  mouth  opening,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  fpedators  covered 

*  the  front  wings,  and  the  remainingpart  of  the  ftage  :  Within  his  jaws  were  difcovered  a 

*  throne  compofed  of  fire,  and  amultitudeof  monftrousferpeiits,  on  which  Pluto  fate,  with  • 

*  a  crown  of  fire  on  his  head,  and  habited  in  other  royal  ornaments  of  the  fame  nature. 

*  The  finger  that  performed  this  part  was  one  of  thofe  deep  bafes  which,  in  the  author's 

*  opinion  are  fo  rarely  found  in  Italy.  After  Cupid  had  demanded, juftice  of  Pluto  upon 
«  thofe  old  women,  who  in  the  preceding  intermede,  had  cut  his  wings  for  making  Agrip- 
<.pina,  Nero's  mother,  in  love;  and  feveral  other  paffages  belonging  to  this  intermede, 

*  the  mouth  of  the  monfter  clofed,  at  which  inftant  Cupid  endeavouring  to  fly  off  was 
<  arrefted  by  a  little  devil,  who  feized  on  his.foot ;  .upon  which  Cupid  giving  himfelf  a 
'  little   turn  (hot  the  devil  with  one  of  his  darts ;  whereupon  ihe  devil,  was  transformed 

*  into  a  curling  fmoke  that  difappeared  by  degrees,  and  Cupid  efcaped.     After  this  the 

*  great  monfter  expanding  his  wings  began  to  .move  very  flowly  towards  the  audience  5 

*  under  his  body  appeared  great  multitudes  of  devils,  who  formed  themfelves  into  a  bal- 

*  let,  and  plunged  one  after  another  into  the  opening  of  the  floor  before  mentioned  ;  out 

*  of  vvhich  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fire  and  fmoak  was  difcharged.     After  this  the  grea( 

*  monfter  being  got  as  far  as  the  muGck-room,  and  whilft  all  the  fpecliators  were  intent 

*  upon  what  was  doing,  and  began  to  fear  he.  would  come  into  the  pit,  he  was  in  an  in- 
»  ftant  transformed  into  an  innumerable  multitude  of  broad  white  butterflies,  which  flew 

*  all  into  the  pit,  and  fo  low,  that  fome  of  them  touched  the  hats  of  feveral  of  the  fpeda- 

*  tors  ;  at  which  fome  feemed  diverted,  and  others  were  not  a  little  terrified,  till  by  de- 

*  grees  they  lodged  themfelves  on-diflM:rent  parts  of  the  theatre,  and  at  length  difappeared. 
♦-During  this  circumftance,  which  fufEciently  employed  the  eyes  of  the  -fpeiSkators,  the 
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*  cardinal  of  that  name,  had  the  diredion  of  thofe  on  the  theatre 

*  Capranica  in  the  year  1698.     This  is  the  fum  of  what  can  be  of- 

*  fered  on  behalf  of  the  French  or  Italian  mufick  by  way  of  parallel. 

*  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  add  in  favour  of  the  operas  in  Italy, 

*  which  will  confirm  all  that  has  been  already  faid  to  their  advantage ; 

*  which  is,  that  though  they  have  neither  choniffcs  nor  other  diver- 
'   fions  in  ufe  with  us,  their  eniertainments  lafl  five  or  fix  hours  to- 

*  gether  *,  and  yet  the  audience  is  never  tired  j   whereas  after  one  of 

*  ourreprefentations,  which  does  not  hold  above  half  fo  long  at  moft, 

*  there  are  very  few  fpedlators  but  what  grow  fufficiently  weary,  and 

*  think  they  have  had  more  than  enough.' 

The  author  of  this  difcourfe,  though  he  afFeded  concealment,  was 
foon  after  its  publication  difcovered  to  be  the  Abbe  Raguenet,  a  na- 
tive of  Rouen,  the  author  of  '  Les  Monumens  de  Rome,  ou  defcrip- 
'  tion  des  plus  beaux  ouvrages  de  Peinture,   de  Sculpture,  &  d'Ar- 

*  chitedure  de  Rome,  avec  des  obfervations.'     Paris,  1700  6c  1702; 

*  L'Hiftoire  d'Olivier  Cromwel,'  and  other  works ;  upon  which 
Monf.  Jean-Laurent  le  Cerf  de  la  Vieuville  de  Freneufe,  undertook  a 
refutation  of  the  Parallel  in  three  dialogues,  entitled  *  Comparaifon 

*  de  la  Mufique  Italienne,  et  de  la  Mufique  Fran9ois.'    Brux.  1704. 

The  Comparaifon  confifts  of  three  dialogues,  in  which  the  feveral 
pafTages  in  the  Parallel  that  tend  either  to  the  praife  of  the  Italian  or 
the  cenfure  of  the  French  mufic,  are  made  to  undergo  a  fevere  ex- 
amination. In  the  Comparaifon  between  the  muficians  of  the  two 
countries,  Charpentier  and  Colafle  are  oppofed  to  Luigi,  i.  e.  Palef- 
trina,  and  Cariffimi  ;  Lully  is  placed  above  all  competition,  and  Baf- 
fani  and  Corelli  below  it.  Of  the  compofitions  of  the  latter,  he  fays 
that  they  are  harfh  and  irregular,  abounding  with  diffonances  ;  that 

*  flage  was  refitted,  and  the  fcene  changed  into  a  beautiful  garden,  with  which  the  third 
■*  a£l  begun.     This  reprefentation  was  fo  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  fo  exaflly  performed, 

*  and  fo  univerfally  admired  and  applauded,  that  great  numbers   of  foreigners  came  to 

*  Rome  on  purpofe  to  behold  it ;  and  confeffed  when  they  had  feen  it,  that  it  far  excced- 

*  ed  the  expectations  fame  had  given  them  of  it.     And  it  muft  be  confeffed  it  gave  the 

*  fpe£lators  a  more  perfeft  inftrudtive  idea  of  hell,  than  'tis  poflible  for  the  moft  artful 
-•  flowing  fancy  to  delineate.     So  that  the  author  was  not  miftaken  when  he  faid  that  thefe 

*  fort  of  entertainments  are  no  lefs  inftrudlive  than  agreeable.' 

*  1  he  Italian  operas  do  not  ufually  lafl;  five  or  fix  hours,  as  this  author  imagines,  the 
longefl  being  not  above  four :  It  is  true  that  fometimes  at  Vienna  the  late  emperor  Leo- 
pold would  have  operas  of  the  length  the  author  mentions,  provided  they  were  good,  being 
a  great  admirer  of  the  Italian  muCc  :  Bcfides  he  compofed  himfelf,  and  played  on  the 
harpfichord  to  perfection, 

he 
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he  has  fcen  a  piece  of  Corclli  in  which  were  fourteen  fourths  toge- 
ther, and  that  in  the  eleventh  fonata  of  his  fourth  opera  the  reader 
may  difcern  twenty-fix  fixths  in  fucceffion. 

After  along  eulogium  on  Lully,  in  which  the  mod  celebrated  airs 
jn  his  operas  are  pointed  cut,  the  author  takes  notice  of  a  pafi^ge  in 
the  Parallel,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  Italian  caflrati  are  compared 
to  thofe  of  nightingales ;  and  of  another  that  follows  it,  wherein  it 
is  aflerted,  that  from  the  particular  circumftances  that  diftinguifh  per- 
fons  of  this  kind,  they  are  better  adiors  of  female  charaders  than  even 
women  themfelves.  To  refute  an  affertion  fo  wild  as  this,  requires 
no  great  force  of  argument  j  neverthelcfs  this  author  takes  great  pains 
to  render  it  ridiculous,  and  has  fucceeded  in  the  attempt. 

To  his  inftance  of  the  Roman  procurator,  who  left  his  employ- 
ment in  carnival  time,  and  became  an  adlor  on  the  public  ftagc, 
he  oppofes  the  example  of  Monf.  Deftouches,  whofe  profeffion  it 
ieems  was  that  of  a  foldier,  un  moufquetaire,  notwithftanding  which 
for  his  pleafure  he  fludied  mufic,  and  was  the  compofer  of  many  fine 
operas. 

To  that  pafl!age  in  the  Parallel,  in  which  the  author  aiTerts  that  he 
has  feen  at  Rome,  Corelli,  Pafquini,  and  Gaetani  perform  together 
in  the  fame  opera,  he  anfwers,  that  at  Paris  the  great  mafters  do  the 
fame  ;  and  that  Rebel,  Theobald,  afid  La  Barre  were  wont  to  appear 
in  the  orcheftra,  whenever  a  performance  of  their's  required  their 
attendance  j  and  notwithftanding  that  exquifite  piece  of  machinery 
devifed  by  the  Cavalier  Acciaioli,  mentioned  in  the  Parallel,  he  fays 
that  the  French  are  more  ingenious  than  the  Italians  in  reprefenta- 
tions  of  this  kind  j  and  that  in  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  they 
excel  all  other  nations.  And  for  this  affertion,  as  alfo  for  the  fu- 
.periority  of  the  French  machinery,  he  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of 
Miffon  and  St.  Evremont,  who  both  fay  fomething  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

At  the  end  of  the  dialogues  is  a  letter  from  the  author  to  an  anony- 
mous friend,  dated  3  April,  1704,  to  the  fame  effed  with  the  reft  of 
work. 

It  appears  that  the  AbbeRaguenet  replied  to  the  Comparaifon,  and 
that  Le  Cerf  defended  it  in  an  anfwer  and  two  other  pieces,  which 
were  reprinted  fome  years  after  the  firft  publication  of  them,  and  are 
extant  in  an  edition  of  the  Hiftoire  de  la  Mufique  et  de  fes  Effets, 

VoL.V.  M  printed! 
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printed  in  the  year  1725.  Thus  the  controverfy  ended  as  between 
the  parties ;  but  a  French  phyGcian  named  Andri,  who  about  the 
time  wrote  in  the  Journal  de  Sfavans,  after  commending  the  firfl:  of 
Le  Cerfs  publications,  turned  into  ridicule  the  two  lafl ;  upon 
which  Le  Cerf  being  greatly  irritated,  publifticd  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*  L'Art  de  decrier  ce  qu'on  n'entend  point;  ou  le  Medecin  Muficien.' 
The  piece  was  full  as  bitter  as  its  title  feemed  to  indicate,  and  it 
feems  that  its  bitternefs  was  its  moft  remarkable  charadleriftic  j  for 
Fontaine,  upon  reading  of  it,  pronounced,  that  if  any  one  deferved  to 
be  called  a  complete  fool,  it  was  Le  Cerf:  But  to  qualify  this  fevere 
cenfurc,  the  Abbe  Trublet,  from  whom  this  anecdote  is  taken,  fays 
that  folly  does  not  imply  a  total  privation  of  reafon  and  penetration  ; 
and  that  Le  Cerf  had  a  great  (hare  of  both  j  but  that  his  great  defedl 
was  that  want  of  common  fenfe,  which  will  fometimes  expofe  a. 
man  to  the  ridicule  of  his  inferiors  in  underftanding. 

The  fucceflion  of  eminent  Englifh  muficians  from  that  period  at 
which  we  were  conftrained  to  interrupt  it  by  the  above  account,  is  as 
folio  ws» 

CHAP.  VI!. 

JEREMIAH  Clark  was  educated  In  the  royal  chapel,  under  Dtv 
Blow,  who  entertained  fo  great  a  friendship  for  him,  as  to  re- 
fign  in  hi«  favour  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  children  and  almoner  of 
St.  Paul's  5  and  Clark  was  appointed  his  fucceffor  in  1693,  and  ftiort- 
ly  after  he  became  organift  of  that  cathedral.  In  July,  1 700,  he  and 
his  fellow-pupil  were  appointed  gentlemen  extraordinary  of  the  royal 
chapel  ;  and  in  1704  they  were  jointly  admitted  to  a  place  of  crganift 
thereof  in  the  roomof  JVlr.  Francis  Piggot.  Clark  had  the  misfortune 
to  entertain  a  hopelefs  paQion  for  a  very  beautiful  lady  in  a  ftation  of 
life  far  above  him  ;  his  defpair  of  fuccefs  threw  him  into  a  deep  me- 
lancholy :  in  fliort,  he  grew  weary  of  his  life,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
cf  November,  1707,  fhot  himfclf  *. 

*  He  was  determined  upon  this  method  of  putting  an  end  to  bis  life  by  an  event,  whrchj 
ftran»e  as  it  may  feem,  is  attefted  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Weeley,  one  of  the  lay-vicars 
©f  St.  Paul's,  who  was  very  intimate  with  him,  and  had  heard  him  relate  it.  Being  ar> 
the  houfe  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  he  took  an  abrupt  refolution  to  return  to  London  : . 
His  friend  having  obferved  in  his  behaviour  marks  of  great  dejeftion,  furniftied  hii;-^  with 
a  horfe  and  a  fervant.  Piiding  along  the  road,  a  fit  of  melancholy  feized  him,  upon  which 
ie.iiligbtedj  and^iving  the  fervaiU  his  horfe  to  bold,  went  into  a  Ijeld,  in  3  corner  whereof 

W-1S 
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The  compofitions  of  Clark  are  few:  His  anthems  are  remarkably  pa- 
thetic, at  the  fame  time  that  they  preferve  the  dignity  and  majefty  of 
the  church  flyle  j  the  moft  celebrated  of  them  are,  •  I  will  love  thee,' 
printed  in  the  fecond   book  of  the  Harmonia  Sacra;  *  Bow  down 

*  thine  ear,'  and  •  Praife  the  Lord,  O  Jerufalem.' 

The  only  works  of  Clark  publilhed  by  himfelf  are  leflbns  for  the 
harpfxchord,andfundry  fongs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  colledions 
of  that  day,  particularly  in  the  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy ;  but  they 
are  there  printed  without  the  bafTes.  He  alfo  compofed  for  D'Urfey's 
comedy  of  the  Fond  Hufband  or  the  Plotting  Sifters,  that  fweet  bal- 
lad air,  *  The  bonny  grey-eyed  morn,'  which  Mr.  Gay  has  intro- 
duced into  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  is  fung  to  the  words,  *  'Tis  wo-- 

*  man  that  feduces  all  mankind.' 

John  Wexdon,  a  native  of  Chichefter,  had  his  inftrudtion  in  mu- 
fjc  under  John  Walter,  organift  of  Eton  college,  and  afterwards  under 
Henry  Purcell :  From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  made  or- 
ganift of  New  College.  On  the  fixth  day  of  January,  1701,  he 
was  .'■ppointed  a  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  royal  chapel;, 
and  in  170B  fuccttacd  Dr.  Blow  as  organift  thereof.  In  1715. 
upon  the  eftablilbuient  of  a  fecond  compofer's  place,  Weldon  was 
admitted  to  it  *  :    He  had   been  but   a  (hort  time  in  this    flation 

was  a  pond,  and  alfo  trees  ;  and  began  a  debate  witli  himfe'f  whether  he  (hould  then  end 
his  days  by  h  inging  or  drowning.  Not  being  able  to  refolve  on  either,  he  thought  of  mak- 
ing, what  fas  looked  upon  as  chance,  the  umpire,  and  drew  out  of  bis  pocket  a  piece  of 
n5qncy,and  toffiiig  ic  into  the  air,  it  came  down  on  its  edge  and  ftuckin  the  clay:  Though 
the  lieicrmination  anfwered  not  his  wifh,  it  was  far  from  ambiguous,  as  itfeemed  to  forbid 
both  methods  of  deltrudlion  ;  and  would  have  given  unfpeakable  comfort  to  a  mind  Icfs 
diiorciered  ihan  his  was.  Being  thus  interrupted  in  his  purpofe,  he  returned,  and  mount- 
ing nis  horfe,  rode  on  to  London,  and  in  a  ftort  time  after  fl:»ot  himfelf.  He  dwelt  in  a 
houe  iij  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  fituate  on  the.  phce  where  the  Chapter-houfe  now- 
ftands :  Old  Mr.  Reading,  mentioned  in  page  25  of  this  volume,  was  paffing.  by  at  the  ■ 
inllant  the  pifiol  went  off,  and  entering  the  houfe  found  his  friend  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

*  Upon  the  acctflicn  of  George  I.  to  the  crown,  that  prince,  who  was  a  lover  of  mu- 
fic,  carried  into  execution  the  propofal  of  Dr.  Tillotfon,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
count oi  Blow,  for  an  eftabliQiment  of  two  compofers  for  the  chapel  ;  and  made  fome  ■ 
other  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  fervice  :  Thefe. appear  by  the  following  en- 
tries in  the  Cheque  book  of  the  chapel  royal. 

'   1 7 15.    His  majefty  having  been  gracioufiy  pleafed  to  add  four  gentlemen  of  the  cha- 

*  pel  to  the  old  eftablilhnient,  viz.  I\lr.  Morley,  Mr.  George  Carleton,  Mr.  Tho.  Eaker, 
,*  and  Mr.  Samuel  Chiitle,  and  by  virtue  of  four  feveral  warrants  from  the  right  rev.  fa- 

*  ther  in  God,  John,  lord  bifhcp  of  London,  dean  of  his  majefty 's  chapel  royal,  1  have. 
'  fworn  and  admitted  the  at'orefaid  gentlemen,  gentlemen  in  ordinary  of  his  majefty's  cha- 

*  pel  royal,  to  enjoy  the  fame,  together  with  all  priviledges  and  .advantages  thereunto  bc- 

*  longing.     Witnefs  my  hand  this  8lh  day  of  iVuguft,  1715. 

*.  Dan.  Williams,  clert.  *  J.  DoiBEN,  Subdean.' 

*  of  the  Chcfjue,,  '  ^  Aug*. 
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liefore  he  gave  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  in  the  compofition  of  the 
Communion-office,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Prefaces,  Sanitus,  Gloria  in 
excelns,  and  Poft-Communions ;  and  alfo  fundry  anthems,  agreeable 
the  condition  of  his  appointment. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Weldon  was  organifl;  of  the  royal  chapel, 
he  was  alfo  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Bride,  London;  and  king 
George  I,  havmg  prefented  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields 
with  an  organ,  Mr.  Weldon,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  king, 
was  chofen  organift  *. 

The  ftudies  of  Weldon  were  for  the  moft  part  in  church-mufic  ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that,  like  Lock  and  Purcell,  and  many  others  of 
his  profefilon,  he  ever  compofed  for  the  theatre,  except  that  in  com- 
petition with  two  other  mafters,  namely,  Daniel  Purcell,  John  Ec- 
cles,  and  one  Franck,  or  Franco,  mentioned  in  page  4,  of  this  volume, 
and  perhaps  many  others,  he  fet  to  mufic  Mr.  Congreve's  mafque,  the 
Judgment  of  Paris.  The  motive  to  this  undertaking  was  an  advertife- 
ment  in  the  London  Gazette,  offering  rewards  out  of  a  fund  of  two 
hundred  guineas  advanced  by  fundry  perfons  of  quality,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  in  prizes  to  fuch  mafters  as  fhould  be  adjudged  to  compofe  the 
beft-]-.    The  largeft  was  adjudged  to  Weldon,  and  the  next  to  Eccles. 

Some  fongs  of  Weldon's  compofition  are  to  be  found  in  a  book  en- 
titled Mercurius  Muficus,  and  other  colledlions  3  the  following  is  yet 
remembered  as  a  favourite  air  in  its  time. 

'  Aug.  8,   1715.     That  befides  the  four  additional  gentlemen  of  the  cliapel  above- 

*  mentioned,  there  was  added  in  king  George's  eftablifliment  as  follows,  viz. 

♦  A  fecond  compofer  in  ordinary,  which  place  Mr.  John  Weldon  was  fvvorn  and  ad- 

*  mitted  into. 

*  A  lutenift,  which  place  Mr.  John  Shore  was  fworn  and  admitted  into. 

•  A  violift,  which  place  Mr.  Francifco  Goodfens  was  fworn  and  admitted  into. 

•  All  thefe  three  were  fworn  and  admitted  into  their  refpedlive  places  by  me 

*  Witnefs  Dan.  Williams.'  '  J.  DoIben,  Subdean.' 

♦  There  was  likewife  inferted  in  the  aforefaid  eftablifliment  an  allowance  to  Dr.  William 

*  Croft,  as  mafter  of  the  children,  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  for  teaching  the  children 
'  to  read,  write,  andaccompts,  and  for  teaching  them  to  play  on  the  organ  and  compofe 
'  mufic'  «  J.  DoLEEN,  Subdean.' 

*  The  reafon  that  moved  the  king  to  this  aft  of  munificence  was  a  very  Angular  one  ; 
the  parilh  had  chofen  him  their  churchwarden,  and  he  executed  the  office  for  two  months, 
•but  at  the  end  thereof,  as  he  well  might,  he  grew  tired  of  it,  and  prefented  the  parifh 
with  that  noble  inftrument  which  is  now  in  the  church, 

t  See  the  advertifement,  vol.  IV.  page  540, 
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JOHN  VELD  ON. 


At  the  time  when  Weldon  became  firft  of  the  chapel,  Mr.  Elford, 
was  a  finger  there,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  counter-tenor 
voice.  Weldon  compofed  for  him  fundry  folo-anthems,  fix  of  which  he 
publiOied,  with  a  preface  acknowledging  the  advantages  they  deriv- 
ed from  his  fine  performance:  Thefe  have  their  merit,  but  they  fall 
very  far  (hort  of  his  fnll  anthems,  particularly  thofe  to  the  words, 
*  In  thee,  O  Lord,'  '  Hear  my  crying,'  of  which  it  is  hard  to  fay 
whether  the  melody  or  the  harmony  of  each,  be  its  greateftexcellence. 
Weldon  was  a  very  fweet  and  elegant  compofer  of  church-mufic  : 
He  died  in  the  year  1736,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Paul  Covent-garden.  His  fucceffor  in  his  places  in  the  royal  chapel 
is  one  whofe  merits  will  ever  endear  him  to  the  lovers  and  judges  of 
harmony,  and  particularly  of  cathedral-mnfic.  Dr.  William  Boyce. 

John  Eccles  was  the  fon  of  Solomon  Eccles,  a  mafter  of  the  vio- 
lin, and  the  author  of  fundry  grounds  with  divifions  thereon,  publifh- 
ed  in  the  fecond  partof  theDivifion  Viohn,  printed  at  London,  in  1693, 
oblong  quarto.     He  was  inftrufted  by  his  father  in  mufic,  and  be- 

N  2  came 
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came  a  compofer  for  the  theatre,  of  adl-tunes,  dance-tunes,  and  fuch 
incidental  fongs  as  frequently  occur  in  the  modern  comedies,  a  col- 
iedion  whereof  he  publiflied,  and  dedicated  to  queen  Anne.  He  com- 
pofed  the  mufic  to  a  tragedy  entitled  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  written  by 
Dennis,  and  performed  in  1699,  in  which  is  a  fong  for  a  fingle  voice, 

•  The  jolly  breeze,'  which  for  the  florid  divilions  in  it  was  by  many 
greatly  admired.  Eccles  fet  to  mufic  an  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
written  by  Mr.  Congreve,  and  performed  on  the  anniverfary  feftival 
of  that  faint  in  1701.  As  alfo  his  mafque  entitled  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  for  one  of  the  prizes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article ; 
and  obtained  the  fecond,  which  was  of  fifty  guineas.  His  mufic  to 
the  Judgment  of  Paris  is  publifhed. 

In  the  colledion  above-mentioned  are  many  excellent  fongs,  parti- 
cularly one  for  three  voices,  '  Infpire  us.  Genius  of  the  day,'  and  an- 
other, alfo  for  three  voices,  *  Wine  does  wonders  every  day,'  fung  in 
a  comedy  entitled  Juftice  Bufy,  which  has  long  been  a  favourite  with 
the  Gloucefterfliire  fingers  of  catches,  and  other  fmall  proficients  in 
vocal  harmony.  In  it  are  alfo  contained  a  very  fpirited  fong  for  two 
■voices,  fung  in  the  playof  flenry  V.  to  the  words  *  Fill  all  your  glaflTes^' 
and  a  folo-fong,  which  with  fundry  others  the  author  compofed  for 
D'Urfey's  play  of  Don  Quixote,  the  reft  being  fet  by  Purcell:  That 
■of  Eccles  above-mentioned  is  a  mad  fong,  fung  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
in  the  charader  of  Marcella,  the  words  whereof  are   ♦  I  burn,  my 

*  brain  confumes  to  afhes.'  In  the  Orpheus  Britannicus  is  a  fong  oc- 
cafioned  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  finging  *  I  burn,'  &c.  there  are  alfo 
feme  pretty  tunes  of  his  compofing  to  fongs  in  the  Pills  to  purge  Me- 
lancholy, publifhed  by  D'Urfey.  Eccles  compofed  the  tune  to  the 
fong  '  A  foldier  and  a  failor,'  in  Mr.  Congreve's  comedy  of  Love  for 
Love,  with  a  bafs  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manner  of  finging  it  as  di* 
xeded  by  the  play  ;  which  never  having  been  printed,  is  here  inferte4.. 
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*-'  A    {oldier  and  a     fai— lor   a      tinker  anda     tay-]or,Had 
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About  the  year  1698,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Staggins,  Eccles  was 
appointed  mafter  of  the  queen's  band  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  known  to  the  mufical  world  only  by  the  New  Year  and 
Birth-day  Odes,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  compofe,  having  retired  to 
Klngfton  in  Surrey  for  the  convenience  of  angling,  a  recreation  of 
which  he  was  very  fond. 

There  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Eccles,  all  muficians, 
viz.  the  above  named  John,  Henry,  a  violin  player  in  the  king  of 
France's  band,  and  the  author  of  twelve  excellent  folos  for  that  in- 
flrument,  printed  at  Paris  in  1720,  and  Thomas  *,  who  was  one  of 
thofe  itinerant  muficians,  perhaps  the  laft,  of  them  who  in  winter  eve- 
nings were  ufed  to  go  about  to  taverns,  and  for  the  fake  of  a  [lender 
fubfiftence  expofe  themfelves  to  the  infults  of  thofe  who  were  not  in- 
clined to  hear  them  j  there  are  none  of  this  clafs  of  mendicant  artifts 
now  remaining,  but  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpation  they  were  fo  nu- 
merous, that  an  ordinance  was  made  declaring  them  vagrants  -f. 

*  This  perfon  was  living  about  thirty  years  ago.  A  good  judge  of  mufic,  who  had  IiearJ 
him  play,  gives  the  following  account  of  him  and  his  performance.  *  It  was  about  the 
'  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1735,  that  I  with  fome  friends  were  met  to  fpend  the 

*  evening  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  when  this  man,  in  a  mean  but  decent  garb,  was  intro-- 

*  duced  to  us  by  the  waiter;  immediately  upon  opening  the  door  I  heard  the  twang  of 
'  one  of  his  firings  from  under  his  coat,  which  was  accompanied  with  the  queftion, 
"  Gentlemen  will  you  pleafe  to  hear  any  mufic  ?"  our  curiofity,  and  the  modefty  of  the 
'   man's  deportment,  inclined  us  to  fay  yes  ;  and  mufic  he  gave  u«,  fuch  as  I  had  never 

*  heard  beibre,  nor  lliall  again  under  the  fame  circumftances  :  with  as  fine  and  delicate  a 
'  hand  as  I  ever  heard,  he  played  the  whole  fifth  and  ninth  folo  of  Corelli,  two  fongS  of 
'  Mr.  Handel,  Del  minnaciar  in  Otho,  and  Spero  fi  miocaro  bene,  in  Admetus ;  in  fliorty 

*  his  performance  was  fuch  as  would  command  the  attention  of  the  niceft  ear,  and  left  us  his 
'  auditors  much  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  what  it  was  that  conflrained  him  to  feek  his  living  in  a 
'  way  fo  difreputable  :  he  made  no  fecret  of  his  name  ;  he  faid  he  was  the  youngeft  of 
'  three  brothers,  and  that  Henry,  the  miildle  one,  had  been  his  mafter,  and  was  then  in 
'  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  France  :  We  were  very  little  difpofed  to  credit  the  account  he 
'  gave  us  of  his  brother's  fituation  in  France,  but  the  colleftion  of  folos  above-mention- 

*  ed  to  have  been  publiflied  by  him  at  Paris,  puts  it  out  of  queflion.'  Upon  enquiry 
fome  time  after,  it  appeared  that  he  was  idle,  and  given  to  drinking.  He  lodged  in  the 
Butcher-row  near  Temple  bar,  and  was  well-known  to  the  muficians  of  his  time,  who 
thought  themfelves  difgraced  by  this  praiftice  of  his,  for  which  they  have  a  term  of  re- 
proach not  very  intelligible  ;   they  call  it  going  a-bufiing. 

t   Vide  ante,  vol.  IV.  page  383,  in  not. 

To  the  pra£lice  of  having  mufic  in  taverns  and  inns  there  are  numberlefs  allufions  iti 
our  old  Englifli  writers.  In  bifliop  Earle's  charatter  of  a  poor  fidler,  inferted  in  the  note 
above  referred  to,  we  are  told  that  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  get  the  names  of  the  worfliipful 
of  the  inn,  in  order  that  he  might  falute  them  by  their  names  at  their  rifing  in  the  morning  : 
r>ut  it  feemsthat  formerly  there  were  to  the  greater  inns,  muficians  who  might  be  faid  to 
be  in  foir.e  foit  retainers  to  the  houfe.  Fynes  .Vloryfon  has  given  a  hint  of  this  in  his  Iti^ 
nerary,  part  HI.  page  151,  in  a  paffage,  the  whole  wheixof,  as  it  exhibits  a  view  of  thf, 
manners  of  his  time,  is  here  inferted.     '  Aflbone  as  a  paffenger  comes  to  an  Line,  the 

'fer- 
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From  the  above  account  of  Englifli  muficians  in  fucccffion,  it  is 
neceflary  here  to  digrefs  to  make  way  for  the  relation  of  a  difcovery, 
the  refult  of  a  feries  of  experiments  made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  tend- 
ing to  demonftrate  what  has  often  been  aflerted  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  viz.  that  the  principles  of  harmony  are  difcoverable  in  fo  great 
a  variety  of  inftances,  that  they  feem  to  pervade  the  univerfe. 
Many  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  deducible  from  geo- 
metry, as  particularly  from  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  the  famous  theo- 
rem of  Archimedes  ^,  and  that  other  of  Pythagoras,  contained  in  the. 
47th  Propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid,  with  the  obfervations 
thereon  by  Mr.  Harrington  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  volume.  But,  which  was  little  to  be  expeded,  farther 
demonftration  of  this  general  principle  refults  from  the  analogy  be- 
tween colours  and  founds.  This  noble  difcovery  we  owe  to  the  fa- 
gacity  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  whofe  relation  of  it  is  here  given  in  his- 
own  words : 

*  feruants  run  to  him,  and  one  takes  his  Horfe  and  walkes  him  till  he  be  cold,  then  rubs  him, . 
••  and  giues  him  meate,  yet  I  muft  fay  that  they  are  not  much  to  be  trufted  in  this  laft  point, 
*■  without  theeyeof  theMafter  or  his  Seruantto  ouerfee  them.  Another  feruant  giues  th& 

*  paffenger  his  priuate  chamber,  and  kindles  his  fier,  the  third  puis  of  his  bootes,  and 

*  makes  them  cleane.  1  hen  the  Hofl  or  Hofteffe  vifit<^  him,  and  if  he  will  eate  with  the 
••  Hoft,  or  at  a  common  Table  with  others,  his  meale  will  colt  him  fixepence,  or  in  fome 
*■  places  but  foure  pence,  (yetthis  courfe  is  lefle  honourable,  and  not  vfed  by  Gentlemen) : 

*  but  if  he  will  eate  in  his  chamber,  he  commands  what  meate  he  will  according  to  his 
'•  appetite,  and  as  much  as  he  thinkes  fit  for  him  and  his  company,  yea,  the  kitchin  is  open 

*  to  him,  to  command  the  meat  to  be  drefled  as  he  belt  likes  ;  and  when  he  fits  at  Table, 

*  the  Hofl  or  Hoftefie  will  accompany  him,  or  if  they  hauemany  Guefts,  will  atleaft  vifit 
'  him,  taking  it  for  curteCe  to  be  bid  fit  downe  :  while  he  eates,  if  he  haue  company  ef- 
'  pecially,  he  ftiall  be  ofFred  muficke,  which  he  may  freely  take  or  refufe,  and  if  he  be 

'  foiitary,  the  Mufitians  will  giue  him  the  good  day  with  Muficke  in  the  morning.      It  is- 

*  the  cufiome  and  no  way  difgracefull  to  fet  vp  part  of  fupper  for  his  breakefaft  :  In  the 

*  euening  or  in  the  morning  after  breakefaft,  (for  the  common  fort  vfe  not  to  dine,  but  ride. 
'  from  breakefaft  to  fupper  time,  yet  comming  early  to  the  Inne  for  better  reftitig  of  their 

'  Horfes)  he  (hall  haue  a  reckoning  in  writing,  and  if  it  feeme  vnreafonable,  the  Hoft  will . 
'  faiibfie  him,  either  £br  the  due  price,  or  by  abating  part,  efpecially  if  the  feruant  deceiue 
'  him  any  way,  which  one  of  experience  willfoone  find.  I  will  now  onely  adde  that  a  Gen-- 

*  tleman  and  his  Man  fliall  fpend  as  much,  as  if  he  were  accompanied  with  another  Gen- 
'  tleman  and  his  Man,  and  if  Gentlemen  will  in  fuch  fort  ioyne  together,  to  eate  at  one. 

*  Table,  the  expences  will  be  much  deminifhed.  Laftly,  a  Man  cannot  more  freely  com- 
'  m^nd  at  home  in  his  owne  Houfe,  then  bee  may  doe  in  his  Inne,  and  at  parting  if  he 

*  giue  fome  few  pence  to  the  Chamberlin  and  Oilier,  they  wifli  him  a  happy  iourney.' 

*  Of  this  theorem  of  Archimedes  mention  is  made  in  vol.1,  page  26,  in  not.  Id 
feems  he  thought  the  difcovery  of  fuch  importance  to  mankind,  that  he  caufed  a  diagram 
thereof  to  be  engraven  on  his  fepulchre.  Cicero,  in  theTufculan  Difputations,  book  V. 
fe£l.  23,  glories  in  his  having  difcovered  at  Syracufe,  without  one  of  the  city  gates,  the 
fepulchre  of  Archimedes  covered  with  brambles  and  thorns,  and  fays  that  he  knew  it  by. 
the  figure  of  a  cylinder  and  a  fp here  carved  on  the  ftone, 

O  2.  'When. 
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«  When  I  had  caufed  the  redilinear  line  fides  AF,  GM,  of  the  fpec- 

*  trum  of  colours  made  by  the  prifm  to   be  diftindly  defined,  as  in 

*  the  fifth  experiment  of  the  firfl  book  isdefcribed,  there  were  found 
'   in  it  all  the  homogeneal  colours  in  the   fame   order  and  fituation 

*  one   among  another  as  in  the  fpedrum  of  fimple  light,  defcribed 

*  in  the  fourth  experiment  of  that  book.     For  the  circles  of  which 

*  the  fpedruin  of  compound  light  PT  is  compofed,  and  which  in 

*  the  middle  parts  of  the  fpedlrum  interfere  and  are  intermix!  with 

*  one  another,  are  not  intermixt  in  their  outmofl;  parts  where  they 
«   touch  thofe  redilinear  fides  A  F  and  G  M.     And  therefore  in  thofe 

*  redilinear  fides  when  diftindly  defined,  there  is  no  new  colour  gene- 

*  rated  by  refraiflion.     I  obferved  alfo,  that  if  any  where  between 

*  the  two  outmoft  circles  TMF  and  PGA. a  right  Jine,  as  y.S,  was 

*  crois  to  the  fpedlrum,  fo  as  at  both  ends  to  fall  perpendicularly 

*  upon  its  redilinear  fides,  there  appeared  one  and  the  fame  colour 

*  and  degree  of  colour  from  one  end  of  this  line  to  the  other.  I  de- 
'  lineated  therefore  in  a  paper  the  perimeter  of  the  fpectrum  F  A  P 
«  GMT,  and  in  trying  the  third  experiment  of  the  firft  book,  I  held 

*  the  paper  fo  that  the  fpedtrum  might  fall  upon  this  delineated  fi- 

*  gure,  and  agree  with  it  exadlly,  whilfi:  an  alTiftant,  whofe  eyes  for 

*  diflinguifhing  colours  were  more  critical  than  mine,  did  by  right 

*  lines  a/3,  y^,  e^,  ^c.  drawn  crofs  the  fpedlrum,   note  the  confines 

*  of  the  colours,  that  is  of  the  red  M  « (5  F  of  the  orange  ay S (3, -of 

*  the  yellow  y  '-  ^  K  of  the  green  e  ^  d  '(,  of  the  blue  ji  t  k  9,  of  the 

*  indico  *  X  [^  k,  and  of  the  violet  A  G  A  jtt.  And  this  operation  be- 
«  ing  divers  times  repeated  both  in  the  fame  and  in  feveral  papers,  I 

*  found  that  the  obfervations  agreed  well  enough  with  one  another, 

*  and  that  the  rediiinear  fides  M  G  and  FA  were  by  the  faid  crofs 

*  lines  divided  after  the  manner  of  a   mufical  chord.     Let  GM  be 

*  produced  to  X,  that  MX  may  be  equal  to  G  M,  and  conceive  G  X, 

*  XX,  iX,  ojX,  bX,  yX,  aX,  MX,  to  be  in  proportion  to  one  another, 
'  as  the  numbers  i,  g,  |,  ^,  \,  ^^  ^^,  [,  and  fo  to  reprefent  the  chords 

*  of  the  key,  and  of  a  tone,  a  third  minor,  a  fourth,    a  fifth,  a  fixfh 

*  major,  a  feventh,  and  an  eighth  above  that  key  :  And  the  inter-  ' 
'  vals  Ma,  ay,  ye,  et},  tji,  tX,  and  xG,  will  be  the  fpaces  which  the 

*  feveral  colours  (red,  orange,  yellov/,  green,  blue,  indico,  violet) 
'  take  up.'  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Optics,  book  I.  part  11.  , prop.  .vji. 
prob.  i.  exper.  vii. 

From 
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From  the  relation  of  this  curious  and  Important  difcovery  in  the 
theory,  we  proceed  to  relate  the  farther  progrefs  of  raufic  in  fucti 

■   particulars  as  refpea  the  pradice.  '    ^,    ,      '     „   ^„„»: 

The  concert  of  Britton  the  fmall-coal  man  at  Clerkenwell.-conti- 
nued  to  flourlQi  till  the  end  of  the  century  in  which  it  was  eftabhib- 

•  ^d.  and  onward  into  the  next,  completing  a  period  of  more  than  forty 
^ears,  when  his  death  put  an  end  to  It.  Many  particulars  relating 
to  the  life  and  charader  of  this  extraordinary  man.  are  to  be  me 
with  in  books  publlftied  about  and^fter  thetime  when  he  lived  ;  but 
the  m-oft  authentic  account  of  him,  fo  far  as  it  goes  is  contained  m 
Hearne's  Appendix  to  his  HeminglChartularIi  Ecclefis  Wygornienfis. 
pase  66  c.  which,  as  It  was  drawn  up  by  one  that  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  and  he  a  man  of  the  moft  fcrupulous  accuracy,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  higheft  degree  of  credit.  Some  pains  have  been  taken  by 
fearches,  and  enquiries  of  perfon^in  his  helghbourhood,  and  of  others 
who  remem'ber  him,  to  collet  thofe  fuppletory  anecdotes  which 
here  follow  Hearne's  account  of  him,  and  furniOi  a  copious  memoir 
of  this  extraordinary  perfon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       vnr. 


THOMAS      BRITTON 
SMALL  -  C  OAL  -  MAN. 


:  M\ 


Thomas  Britton,  the  famous   Mufical  Small-Coal: 
Man,  was  born  at  or  near  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamp- 

*  tonfliire.     From  thence  he  went  to  London,  where  he  bound  him- 

*  felf  Apprentice  to  a  Small-Coal  Man  in  St.  John  Baptift's  Street. 
«  After  he  had  ferved  his  full  time  of  feven  Years,  his  Mafter  gave 

'  him, 
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him  a  Sam  of  Money  not  to  fet  up.     Upon  this  Tom  went  into 
Northamptonrhire  again,  and,  after  he  had   fpent  his  Money,  he 
returned  again  to  London,  fet  up  the  Small-Coal  Trade  (notwith- 
landing  his  MaRer  was  ftiU  living)  and,  withall,  he  took  a  Stable. 
and  turned  it  into  a  Houfe,  which  ftood  the  next  Door  to  the  httle 
Gate  of  St.  John's  of  Jerufalem  next  Clarken-Well-Green.     Soinc 
time  after  he  had  fettled  here,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ga- 
renciers,  his  near  Neighbour,  by  which  means  he  became  an  excel- 
lent Chymift,  and,  perhaps,  he  performed  fuch  Things  in  that  Pro- . 
fefllon,  as  had  never  been,  done  before,  with  little  Coft  and  Charge, 
by  the  help  of  a  moving  Elaboratory,  that  was  contrived  and  built 
by  himfelf.  which  was  much  admired  by  all  of  that  Faculty,  that 
happened  to  fee  it;  infomuch  that  a  certain  Gentlenian  of  Wales 
was  fo  much  taken  with  it,  that  he  was  at  the  Expenfe  of  carrying 
him  down  into  that  Country,  on  purpofe  to  build  him  fuch  another, 
which  Tom  performed  to  the  Gentleman's  very  great  fatisfadion, 
and  for  the  fame  he  received  of  him  a  very  handfome  and  generous 
Gratuity.     Befides  his  great  (kill  in  Chymiftry,  he  was   as  famous 
for  his  knowledge  in  the  Theory  of  Mufick  ;  in  the  Pradick  Part 
of  which  Faculty  he  was  hkewife  very  confiderable.     He  was  lo 
much  addided  to  it,  that  he  pricked  with  his  own  Hand  (very  neat- 
ly and  accurately)  and  left  behind  him  a  valuable  Colledlion  of  Mu- 
fick. moAly  pricked  by  himfelf,  which  was  fold  upon  h.s  Death  for 
near  an  hundred  Pounds.     Not  to  mention  the  excellent  Collec- 
tion of  printed  Books,  that  he  alfo  left  behind  him,  both  of  Chy- 
miftry and  Mufick.     Befides  thefe  Books  that  he  left  behind  him, 
he  had,  fome  Years  before  his  Death,  fold  by  Audion  a  noble  Col- 
ledion  of  Books,  mod  of  them   in  the   Rofacrucian  Faculty  (of 
which  he  was   a  great  Admirer)   whereof  there  is  a  printed  Cata- 
logue  exftant  (as  there  is  of  thofe,  that  were  fold  after  h.s  Death) 
which  I  have  often  looked  over  with  no  fmall  furprize  and  wonder, 
and  particularly  for  the  great  Number  of  MSS.  in  the  before  men- 
tioned Faculties  that  are  fpecifyed  in  it.     He  had,  moreover    a 
confiderable  Colledion  of  Mufical  inftruments,  which  were  fold  tor 
fourfcore  Pounds   upon  his  Death,  which  happened  in  September 
i7i4.beIngupwardsofthreefcoreYearsof  Age,  and  lyes  bunedm 
the  Church- Yard  of  Clarken-Wcll,  without  Monument  or  Infcrip- 
tion,  being  attended  to  his  Grave,  in  a  very  falemn  and  decent 
°  *  manner, 
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*  manner,  by  a  great  Concourfe  of  People,  efpecially  of  fuch  as  fre- 
'  quented  the  Mufical  Club,  that  was  kept  up  for  many  Years  at  his 

*  own  Charges  (he  being  a  Man  of  a  very  generous  and  liberal  Spirit) 

*  at  his  own  little  Cell.  He  appears  by  the  Print  of  him  (done  fince 
'  his  Death)  to  have  been  a  Man  of  an  ingenious  Countenance  and 

*  of  a  fprightly  Temper.  It  alfo  reprefents  him  as  a  comely  Perfon,. 
'  as  indeed  he  was,  and,  withall,  there  is  a  modefty  exprefled  in  it 

*  every  way  agreeable  to  him.     Under  it  are  thefe  Verfes,  which  may, 

*  ferve  inftead  of  an  Epitaph  : 

*  Tho'  mean  thy  Rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  Cell 

*  Did  gentle  Peace  and  Arts  unpurchas'd  dwell  ;. 

*  Well  pleas'd  Apollo  thither  led  his  Train, 

*  And  Mufick  warbled  in  her  fweeteft  Strain. 

*  Cyllenius  fo,  as  Fables  tell,  and  Jove 

'  Came  willing  Guefts  to  poor  Philemon's  Grove. 

*  Let  ufelefs  Pomp  behold,  and  blufh  to  find 

*  So  low  a  Station,  foch  a  liberal  Mind  *. 

*  In  fhort,  he  was  an  extraordinary  and  very  valuable  Man,  much  ad*> 
'  mired  by  the  Gentry,  even   thofe  of  the  bed  Quality,   and    by  all 

*  others  of  the  more  inferiour  Rank,  that  had  any  manner  of  Regard 

*  for  Probity,  Sagacity,  Diligence,  and  Humility.     I  fay  Humility, 

*  becaufe,  tho'  he  was  fo  much  fam'd  for  his  Knowledge,  and  might, 
'  therefore,  have  lived  very  reputably  without  his  Trade,  yet  he  con- 
'  tinued  it  to  his  Death,  not  thinking  it  to  be  at  all  beneath  him. 

*  Mr.  Bagford  and  he  ufed  frequently  to  converfe  together,  and  when 
'  they  met  they  feldom  parted  very  foon.     Their  Converfation  was 

*  often  about  old  MSS.  and  the  Havock  made  of  them.     They  both 

*  agreed  to  retrieve  what  Fragments  of  Antiquity  they  could,  and, 
'  upon  that  occafion,  they  would  frequently  divert  themfelves  in  talk- 

*  iiig  of  old  Chronicles,  which  both  loved  to  read,  tho'  among  our 

*  more  late  Chronicles,  printed  in  Englifh,  Ifaackfon's  was  what  they 

*  chieflv  preferr'd  for  a  general  knowledge  of  Things,  a  Book  which 

*  was  much  efteem'd  alfo  by  thofe  tv/o  eminent  Chronologers,  Bp. 

*  Thefe  verfes  were  written  by  Mr.  John  H"ughes,  who  was  a  frequent  performer  on  the 
violin  at  Britton's  concert  ;  They  are  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Poems,  publifli- 
ed  in  1735 ;  and  are  alfo  under  one  of  two  mezzotinto  prints  of  Britton. 

*  Lloyd 
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<  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Dodwell.  By  the  way,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
«  Ifaackfon's  Chronicle  is  really,  for  the  moft  part,  Bp.  Andrews's, 
«  Ifaackfon  being  Amanuenfis  to  the  Bifliop.* 

Hearne  feems  to  have  underftood  but  very  little  of  muficj  and  we 
arc  therefore  not  to  wonder  that  his  curiofity  extended  not  to  an  en- 
quiry into  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  that  mufical  club,  as  he  calls  it, 
which  he  fays  Britton  for  many  years  kept  up  in  his  own  little  cell. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  was  nothing  lefs  than  a  mufical  concert  j  and 
fo  much  the  more  does  it  merit  our  attention,  as  it  was  the  firft  meet- 
ing of  the  kind,  and  the  undoubted  parent  of  fome  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated concerts  in  London.  The  time  when  Britton^  lived  is  not  Co 
remote,  but  that  there  are  fome  now  living  who  are  able  to  give  an 
account  of  this  extraordinary  inftitution,  of  the  principal  perfons  that 
performed  at  his  coricert,  and  of  the  company  that  frequented  it-: 
Many  of  thefe  have  been  fought  out,  and  converfed  with,  for  the 
purpofe  of  colleding  all  that  could  be  known  of  him  :  Enquiries 
have  been  made  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  particulars  touching  his  life, 
his  charader,  and  general  deportment  j  and  the  refult  of  thefe 
will  furnifti  out  fuch  a  fupplement  to  what  has  been  faid  of  this 
extraordinary  man  in  print,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  fuch  as  take  pleafure  in  this  kind  of  information. 

Of  the  origin  of  Britton's  concert  we  have  an  account  written  by  a 
near  neighbour  of  his,  one  who  dwelt  in  the  fame  parilh,  and  indeed 
but  a  fmall  diftance  from  him,  namely,  the  facetious  Mr.  Edward 
Ward,  the  author  of  the  London  Spy,  and  many  doggerel  poems, 
coarfe  it  is  true,  but  not  devoid  of  humour  and  pleafantry.  Ward 
at  that  time  kept  a  public  houfe  in  Clerkenwell,  and  there  fold 
ale  of  his  own  brewing.  From  thence  he  removed  to  a  houfe 
in  an  alley  on  the  weft  fide  of  Moorfields,  between  the  place  called 
Little  Moorfields,  and  the  end  of  Chifwell-ftreet,  and  fold  the  fame 
kind  of  liquor.  His  houfe,  as  we  are  given  to  underftand  by  the 
notes  on  the  Dunciad,  was  for  a  time  the  great  refort  of  high  church- 
men. In  a  book  of  his  writing,  entitled  Satirical  Refleftions  on 
Clubs,  he  has  beftowed  a  whole  chapter  on  the  fmall-coal  man's 
club  :  from  the  account  therein  given  we  learn  that  *  this  club  was 

*  firft  begun, or  at  leaft  confirmed  by  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange,  a  very  mu- 

*  fical  gentleman,  and  who  had  a  tolerable  perfection  on  the  bafs-viol.* 
Ward  fays  that  *  the  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and  other  ingenious  gen- 
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*  tlemen,  lovers  of  the  Miifes,  to  Britton,  arofe  from  the  profound 

*  regard  that  he  had  in  general  to  all  manner  of  literature  :  That  the 

*  prudence  of  his  deportment  to  his  betters  procured  him  great  refpedl; 

*  and  that  men  of  the  heft  wit,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  bcft  quality, 
'  honoured  his  mufical  fociety  with  their  company.     That  Britton 

*  was  fo  much  diflinguifhed,  that  when  paffing  the  ftreets  in  his  blue 

*  linen  frock,  and  with  his  fack  of  fmall-coal  on  his  back,  he  was  fre- 

*  quently  accofted  with  fuch  expreffions  as  thefe,  "  There  goes  the  fa- 
'•  mous  fmall-coal  man,  who  is  a  lover  of  learning,  a  performer  in 
"  mufic,  and  a  companion  for  gentlemen."  Ward  adds,  and  fpeaks 
of  it  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  indeed  the  fadt  is  indifputablc, 
that  he  had  made  a  very  good  colledtion  of  ancient  and  modern  mu- 
fic by  the  bed;  mafters ;  that  he  alfo  had  colledled  a  very  handfome 
library,  which  he  had  publicly  difpofed  of  to  a  very  confiderable  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  he  had  remaining  by  him  many  valuable  curiofi- 
ties.  He  farther  fays  that  at  the  firft  inftitution  of  it,  his  concert 
was  performed  in  his  own  houfe  ;  but  that  fome  time  after  he  took 
a  convenient  room  out  of  the  next  to  it :  What  fort  of  a  houfe  Brit- 
ton's  own  was,  and  the  fpot  where  it  flood  fhall  now  be  related. 

It  was  fituatedon  the  fouth  fide  of  Aylefbury-ftreet,which  extend? 
from  Clerkenwell-Green  to  St.  John's-fi:reet,  and  was  the  corner 
houfe  of  that  paffage  leading  by  the  old  Jerufalem  tavern,  under  the 
gateway  of  the  priory,  into  St.  John's  fquare*  :  On  the  ground  flqor 
was  a  repofitory  for  fmall-coal;  over  that  was  the  concert-room, 
which  was  very  long  and  narrow,  and  had  a  ceiling  fo  low,  that  a  tall 
man  could  but  jufl  fl:and  upright  in  it.  The  ftairs  to  this  room  were 
on  the  outfide  of  the  houfe,  and  could  fcarce  be  afcended  without 
crawling.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  very  old  and  low-built,  and  in 
every  refped:  fo  mean,  as  to  be  a  fit  habitation  for  only  a  very  poor 
man.  Notvvithflanding  all,  this  manfion,  defpicable  as  it  may 
feera,  attraded  to  it  as  polite  an  audience  as  ever  the  opera  did  ;  and 
a  lady  of  the  firft  rank  in  this  kingdom,  now  living,  one  of  the  mofc 
celebrated  beauties  of  her  time,,  may  yet  remember  that  inthe  plea- 
fure  which  flie  manifefled  at  hearing  Mr.  Britton's  concert,  fhe  feem- 
ed  to  have  forgot  the  difficulty  with  which  flie  afcended  the  fteps  that 
led  to  it. 

*  It  lias  long  fincebeen  pulled  down  and  rebuilt:  At  this  time  it  is  an  alehoufe,  know:» 
bj^  ihe  Cj^n  of  the  iiull's  Head. 

BriKoa 
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Britton  was  in  his  perfon  a  (hort  thickfet  man,  with  a  very  honeft, 
ingenuous  countenance  :  There  are  two  pldlures  of  him  extant,  both 
painted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Woolafton,  and  from  both  there  are  mezzo- 
tinto  prints ;  one  of  the  pidures  is  now  in  the  Britilli  Mufeum  j  the  oc- 
cafion  of  painting  it,  as  related  by  Mr.  Woolafton  himfelf  to  the  au- 
thor of  this  work,  was  as  follows :  Britton  had  been  out  one  morning, 
and  having  nearly  emptied  his  fack  in  a  (Sorter  time  than  he  expedted, 
had  a  mind  to  fee  his  friend  Mr.  Woolafton  ;  but  having  always  been 
ufed  to  confider  himfelf  in  two  capacities,  viz.  as  one  who  fubfifted  by 
a  very  mean  occupation,  and  as  a  companion  for  perfons  in  a  ftation  of 
life  above  him,  he  could  not  confiftent  with  this  diftinftion,  dreft  as 
he  then  was,  make  a  vifit,  he  therefore  in  his  way  home  varied  his 
ufual  round,  and  pafling  through  Warwick-lane,  determined  to  cry 
fmall-coal  fo  near  Mr.  Woolafton's  door,  as  to  ftand  a  chance  of 
beino-  invited  in  by  him.     Accordingly  he  had  no  fooner  turned  into 
Warwick-court,   and   cried  fmall-coal  in  his  ufual  tone,  than  Mr. 
Woolafton,  who  had  never  heard  him  there  before,  flung  up  the  fafh 
and  beckoned  him  in.     After  fome  converfation  Mr.  Woolafton  in- 
timated a  defire  to  paint  his  pidure,  which  Britton  modeftly  yielding 
to,  Mr.  Woolafton  then,  and  at  a  few  fubfequent  fittings,  painted 
him  in  his  blue  frock,  and  with  his  fmall-coal  meafure  in  his  hand, 
as  he  appears  in  the  pidure  at  the  Mufeum.     A  mezzotinto  print 
was  taken  from  this  pidure,  for  which  Mr.  Hughes   wrote  thofe 
lines  inlerted  in  page  70  ;  and  this  is  the  print  which  Hearne  fpeaks 
of.     But  there  was  another  pidure  of  him  painted  by  the  fame  per- 
fon, upon  what  occafion   is  not  known  :  from   that   a  mezzotinto 
print  was  alfo  taken,  which  being  very  fcarce,  has  been  made  ufe  of 
for  the  engraving  of  Britton  here  inferted  ;  in  this  he  is  reprefented 
tuning  a  harpfichord,  a  violin  hanging  on  the  fide  of  the  room,  and 
Shelves  of  books  before  him.  Under  the  print  are  the  following  lines : 
Tho'  doom'd  to  fmall-coal,  yet  to  arts  ally'd. 
Rich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride  j 
Mufick's  beft  patron,  judge  of  books  and  men, 
Belov'd  and  honour'd  by  Apollo's  train  ; 
In  Greece  or  Rome  fure  never  did  appear 
So  bright  a  genius,  in  fo  dark  a  fphere ; 
More  of  the  man  had  artfully  been  fav'd. 
Had  Kneller  painted  and  had  Vertue  grav'd. 

P  2  The 
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The  above  verfes  were  fcribbled  by  Prior  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mend Vertue,  then  a  young  man,  and  patronized  by  Edward  earl  of 
Oxford,  though  they  are  little  lefs  than  a  farcafm  on  Woolafton  and 
Johnfon.  It  is  fufpe<3:ed  that  the  infignificant  adverb  artfully  was 
inferted  by  a  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber,  and  that  it  originally  flood 
probably. 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  account  above  given  of  Britton  will  naturally  awaken  a  cu« 
riofity  to  know  of  what  Ici;id  was  the  mufic  with  which  his 
audience  was  entertained,  and  who  were  the  perfons  that  performed 
in  his  concert,  j  an  anfwer  to  the  firfl:  of  thefe  queries  may  be  col- 
ledled  from  the  catalogue  of  his  mufic,  which  follows  this  account 
of  him  :  To  the  latter  an  anfwer  is  at  hand  ;  Dr.  Pepufch,  and  fre- 
quently Mr,  Handel,  played  the  harpfichord,  Mr.  Banifter,  and  alfo 
Mr.  Henry  Needier  of  the  Excife-office,  and  other  capital  perform- 
ers for  that  time,  the  firfl  violin  :  Mr.  John  Hughes,  author  of  the 
Siege  of  Damafcus,  Mr.  Woolaflon  the  painter,  Mr.  Philip  Hart,, 
Mr.  Henry  Symonds,  Mr.  Abiell  Whichello,  and  Mr.  Obadiah  Shut- 
tleworth,  a  fine  player  on  the  violin,  fome  conflantly,  and  others- 
frequently,  performed  there.  That  fine  performer'  Mr.  Matthew 
Dubourg  was  then  but  a  child,  but  the  firft  folo  that  ever  he  played 
in  public,  and  which  probably  was  one  of  Corelli's,  he  played  at 
Britton's  concert,  ftanding  upon  a  jointflool;  but  fo  terribly  was  the 
poor  child  awed  at  the  fight  of  fo  fplendid  an  aflembly,  that  he  was- 
near  falling  to  the  ground  *.  It  has  been  queftioned  whether  Brittoni 
had  any  fkill  in  mufic  or  not ;  but  thoffe  who  remember  him  fay  that 

*  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  account  of  Woolafton-  the  painter,  Anecdotes  of  Paintingi. 
vol.  III.  has  taken  occafion  to  mention  fome  particulars  of  Britton,  whipb  he  fays  he  re- 
ceived from  the  fon  of  Mr.  Woolafton,  who,  as  well  as  his  father  was  a  member  of  Brit- 
ton's mufical  club  :  it  is  there  faid  that  Britton  found  tlie  inftruments,  that  the  fubfcrip.» 
tion  was  ten  fliillings  a  year,  and  that  they  had  cofiee  at  a  penny  a  difli. 

It  feenis  by  this  pafliige  fhat  Britton  bad  departed  from  his  original  inftitution,  for  at 
firft  no  coffee  was  drank  there,  nor  would  he  receive  in  any  way  whatever,  any  gratuity 
from  his  guefts :  On  the  contrary  he  was  offended  whenever  it  wasofFered  him.  This  is 
the  account  of  a  very  ancient  perfon  now  living,  a  frequent  performer  at  Britton's  con- 
cert ;  and  it  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  flanza  of  a  fong  written  by  Ward 
in  praife  of  Britton,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  defcription  of  the  fraall-coal  man's  club- 
above  cited. 

Upon 
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he  could  tune  a  harpfichord,  and  that  he  frequently  played  the  viol 
da  gamba  in  his  own  concert.  _  ,-      a  u., 

Britton's  fkiU  in  ancient  books  and  manufcnpts  ^^^ jr.ent.oned  by 
Hearne,  and  indeed  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Robert  of  Glou- 
cefter  he  refers  to  a  curious  manufcript  copy  of  that  h.ftomn  in 
Britton's  poffeffion.  The  means  ufed  by  him  and  other  colledors  of 
ancient  books  and  manufcripts  about  that  time,  as  related  by  one  of 
that  clafs  lately  deceafed,  were  as  follows,  and  thefe  mclude  an  mti- 
mation  of  Britton's  purfuits  and  connexions. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  paffion  for  c^ledrng  old 
books  and  manufcripts  reigned  among  the  "f  ^ '^y-  T^e  ch-f  of 
thofe  who  fought  after  them  were  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford  j  the  earls 
of  Pembroke,  Sunderland,  and  Wmchelfea,  and  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire  Thefe  perfons  in  the  winter  feafon,  on  Saturdays,  the  parlia- 
ment' not  fitting  on  that  day,  were  ufed  to  refort  to  '^'^^9''''\^: 
Tiding  themfelves,  took  feveral  routes,  fome  to  Little  Britain,  fomc 
to  Moorfields,  and  others  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  inhabited  by 
bookfellers  :  There  they  would  enquire  in  the  feveral  (hops  as  they 
paffed  along  for  old  books  and  manufcripts  5  and  fome  time  before 
noon  would  affemble  at  the  fhop  of  one  Chriftopher  Bateman,  a  book- 
feller,  at  the  corner  of  Ave-Maria-lane  in  Pater-nofter-row  ;  and 
here  they  were  frequently  met  by  Mr.  Bagford  and  otner  perfons  en- 
gaged  in  the  fame  purfuits,  and  a  converfation  always  commenced 
on  the  fubjea  of  their  enquiries.  Bagford  informed  them  where 
any  thing  curious  was  to  be  feen  or  purchafed,  and  they  in  return 


Upon  Thurfdays  repair 
To  my  palace,  and  there 
Hobble  up  ftair  by  ftair, 
But  I  pray  ye  take  care 
That  you  break  not  your  (bins  by  a  ftumble--; 

And  without  e'er  a  foufe 
Paid  to  me  or  my  fpoufe,, 
Sit  as  ftill  as  a  moufe 
At  the  top  of  the  houfe,. 
And  there  you  fhall  hear  how  we  fumble. 


Atid  it  is  further  confirmed  by  a  manufcript  diary  of  Mr.  Thorn  s  J^^^'  f^^  ^"^^^J^ 
«/ The  famous  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe,  and  the  author  of  fome  fupplemental  1  vc.  to  Flu 
tch    i    which  there  is  this  memorandum,  '  Thomas  BrUton,  the  mufical  fmall-coal 

*  i,  iadco'Kcrts  at  his  houfe  in  Clerkenwell  iortyli.  yprs,  to  wh.ch  he  aduutted 

•  gentlemen  gratis.    He.  died  OtVber,  1714.,'  obliged 
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obliged  him  with  a  fight  of  what  they  from  time  to  time  colleded. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  this  converfation,  and  as  near  as  could 
be  to  the  hour  of  twelve  by  St.  Paul's  clock;  Britton,  who  by  that 
time  had  fini(hed  his  round,  arrived  clad  in  his  blue  frock,  and  pitch- 
ing his  fack  of  fmall-coal  on  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Bateman's  (hop  win- 
dow, would  go  in  and  join  them  ;  and  after  a  converfation,  which 
generally  lafted  about  an  hour,  the  noblemen  above-mentioned  ad- 
journed to  the  Mourning  Bufli  at  Alderfgate  *,  where  they  dined 
and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the"  day. 

The  Angularity  of  his  character,  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  the 
colledions  he  made,  induced  fufpicions  that  Britton  was  not  the 
man  he  feemed  to  be  :  And  what  Mr,  V>''alpole  fays  as  to  this  parti- 
cular is  very  true;  fome  thought  his  mufical  affembly  only  a  cover 
for  feditious  meetings  ;  others  for  magical  purpofes;  and  that  Brit- 
ton himfelf  was  taken  for  an  atheift,  a  prefbyterian,  a  jefuit;  but  thefe 
were  ill  grounded  conjedures,for  he  was  a  plain,  fimple,  honeft  man, 
perfeflly  inoffenfive,  and  highly  elteemed  by  all  that  knew  him  j  and, 
notwithftandingthe  meannefsofhis  occupation,  was  called  Mr.  Britton. 

The  circumftances  of  this  man's  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than 
thofe  of  his  life.  There  dwelt  in  Britten's  time,  near  Clerkenwell- 
clofe,  a  man  named  Robe,  who  frequently  played  at  his  concert,  and 
who,  being  in  the  commifilon  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
fex,  was  ufually  called  Juftice  Robe;  at  the  fame  time  one  Samuel 
Honeyman,  a  blackfmith  by  trade,  and  who  lived  in  Bear-ftreet  near 
Leicefter-fquare,  became  very  famous  for  a  faculty  which  he  poflell- 
ed  of  fpeaking  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  diftant  part  of 
the  houfe  where  he  flood  ;  in  fliort,  he  was  one  of  thofe  men  called 
Ventriloqui,  i,  e.  thofe  that  fpeak  as  it  were  from  their  bellies,  and 
are  taken  notice  of  by  Reginald  Scott  in  his  Difcovery  of  Witchcraft, 
page  I  II,  for  which  reafon  he  was  called  the  Talking  Smith  :  The 
pranks  played  by  this  man,  if  coUeded  would  make  a  volume.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  under  cenfure,  and  had  a  great 
refort  of  friends  to  his  houfs  near  the  church  in  Holborn,  he  had  the 

*  A  budi  was  ancleiitly  tlie  fign  of  a  tavern,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  proverb 
*  Good  wine  needs  no  bufh.'  This  was  fucceeded  by  a  thing  intended  to  refemb'e  a 
bufh,  c'onfifting  of  three  or  four  tier  of  hoops  faRened  one  above  another  ;  with  vine 
leaves  and  grapes  richly  caived  and  gilt,  and  a  Bacchus  beftriding  a  tun  at  top.  The 
owner  of  this  houfe,  at  the  time  when  king  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  was  lo  afFeftcd 
upon  that  event,  that  he  put  his  bufh  in  mourning  by  painting  it  black. 
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confidence  to  get  himfelf  admitted,  by  pretending  that  he  came  from 
a  couple  who  wished  to  be  married  by  the  dodor.  He  flayed  not  long 
in  the  room,  but  made  fo  good  ufeof  his  time,  that  the  dodlor,  who 
was  a  large  man,  and  one  of  the  ftouteft  and  mod:  athletic  then  living, 
was  almoft  terrified  into  fits.  Dr.  Derham  of  Upminfter,  that  faga- 
cious  enquirer  into  the  works  of  nature,  had  a  great  curiofity  to  fee 
Honeyman,  but  the  perfon  he  employed  to  bring  about  the  meeting, 
and  who  communicated  this  anecdote, contrived  always  to  difappoint 
him,  knowing  full  well  that  had  it  taken  effea,  it  muft  have  termi- 
nated in  the  difgrace  of  the  doftor,  whofe  reputation  as  a  divine  and 
a  philofopher  he  thought  a  fubjed  too  ferious  to  be  fported  with. 

This  man,  Robe  was  foolifli  and  wicked  enough  to  introduce,  un- 
known, to  Britton,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  terrifying  him,  and  he 
fucceeded  in  it  :  Honeyman,  without  moving  his  lips,  or  feeming  to 
fpeak.  announced,  as  from  afar  off,  the  death  of  poor  Britton  with-' 
in  a  few  hours,  with  an  intimation  that  the  only  way  to  avert  his 
doom  was  for  him  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately  and  fay  the  Lord's 
Prayer :  The  poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  went  home  and  took  to 
his  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  died;  leaving  his  friend  Mr.  Robe  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  mirth. 

Hearne  fays  that  his  death  happened  in  September,  1714.  Upoa 
fearching  the  parifli-books,  it  is  found  that  he  was  buried  on  the  firft 
day  of  Odlober  following. 

Britton's  wife  furvived  her  hulband.  He  left  little  behind  him 
befides  his  books,  his  collcdion  of  manufcript  and  printed  mufic, 
and  mufical  inftruments.  The  former  of  thefe  were  fold  by  audion 
at  Tom's  coffee«houfe,  Ludgate-hill.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  a  pur- 
ehafer  of  fundry  articles ;  and  catalogues  of  them  are  in  the  hands 
of  many  colledors  of  fuch  things  as  matters  of  curiofity.  His  mufio 
books  were  alfo  fold  in  the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  by  a  printed  catalogue,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

'  A  Catalogue  of  extraordinary  mufical  inftruments  made  by 

*  the  moft:  eminent  workmen  both  at  home  and  abroad.      Alfo 

*  divers  valuable  compofitions,  ancient  and  modern,  by  the  beft 

*  raafters  in  Europe;  a  great  many  of  which  are  finely  engrav'd, 

*  neatly  bound,  and   the  whole  carefully  preferv'd  in  admirable 

*  order;  being  the  entire  colledion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brittoaof 

*  Clerkenvvell,  fmall-coal  man,  lately  deceafed.     Who  at  his 

*  CWOi 
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*  own  charge  kept  up  fo  excellent  a  confort  forty  odd  years  at 

*  his  dwelling-houfe,  that  the  beft  mailers  were  at  all  times 

*  proud  to  exert  themfelves  therein  -,  and  perfons  of  the  higheft 

*  quality  defirous  of  honouring  his  humble  cottage  with  their 

*  prefence  and  attention  :  But  death  having  fnatched  away  this 

*  moft  valuable  man  that  ever  enjoyed  fo  harmonious  a  life  in 

*  fo  low  a  ftation,  his  mufic  books  and  inftruments,  for  the  be- 

*  nefit  of  his  widow,  are  to  be  fold  by  audion  on  Monday, 

*  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday,  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Decemb.  at 

*  Mr.  Ward's  houfe  in  Red  Bull-Yard  in  Clerkenwell,  near  Mr. 

*  Britton's,  where  Catalogues  are  to  be  had  gratis ;  alfo  at  mod 
•■  Mufic-fhops  about  town.     Conditions  of  fale  as  ufual. 

•*  I.  Two  fets  of  books,  one  of  three,  and  one  of  four  parts,  by 

*  divers  authors. 

2.  Two  fets  of  ditto  in  four  parts  by  Jenkins,  Lock,  Lawes,  &c. 

3.  Two  fets  ditto  by  Robert  Smith,  Brewer,  and  other  authors. 

4.  Two  fets  ditto  by  Mr.  Richard  Cobb,  and  other  authors. 

5.  Two  Lyra  conforts  by  Loofemore,  Wilfon,  6cc. 

6.  Three  fets  of  books  by  Baptifl:,  &zc. 

7.  Two  fets  ditto  by  old  Mr.  Banifter,  Akeroyd,  6cc. 

8.  Two  fets  of  books  by  Mr.  Paifible,  Grabu,  &c. 

9.  Three  ditto,  two  by  Mr.  Courtevil  and  one  by  Mr.  Banifter. 

10.  Two  ditto,  four  parts,  by  Chr.  Simpfon  and  Mr.  Wilfon, 

1 1.  Two  ditto  Jenkins's  Pearl  confort  and  Dr.  Rogers. 

12.  Two  ditto  of  Lyra  conforts  by  Jenkins  and  Wilfon. 

13.  Three  ditto  by  Jenkins,  Simpfon,  and  Cuts. 

14.  Nicola's  I  ft,  2nd,  3d,  and  4th  books,  original  plates,  with 
fecond  trebles  and  tenors. 

15.  Three  fets  of  three  parts  by  Dr.  Gibbons  and  other  authors. 
16    Two  ditto  of  four  parts  by  Mr.  Eccles,  Mr.  Courtevil,  and 

*  Dr.  Coleman. 

17.  Three  printed  operas  by  Vitali,  Groffi,  and  one  by  divers  au- 

*  thors,  Italian. 

18.  Two  fets  in  three  parts  by  Jenkins,  Mr.  Paifible,  &c. 

19.  Four  fets  ditto  by  Vitali,  &c. 

20.  Corelli's  Opera  Quarta,  and  Ravenfcroft's  Ayres. 

21.  25  Sonatas  by  Corelli,  Baflani,  &c  Italian  writing. 

22.  Ditto.  «  23.  16  Con- 
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*  23.  i6  Concertos  by  Carlo  Catrilio,  Carlo  Ambrofio,   Corelli 
«  ditto. 

*  24.  25  Sonatas  by  Melani,  Baflani,  Ambrofio,  &c, 

*  25.  Mr.  H.  Purcell's  mufick  in  Dioclefian  with  trumpets,  Mr. 

*  Finger,  9  books  with  ditto. 

*  26.  Trumpet  pieces  in  4  and  5  parts  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  &c. 

*  27.  Two  fets  of  books  ayres  by  Mr.  Eccles,  Barret,  BaiTani,  Ga- 
«  brielli.  ' 

*  28.  Defnier's  Overtures,  Ayres,  &c.  engraved  and  neatly  bound, 

*  another  fet  by  divers. 

*  29.  Fantafies,  &c.  by  Ferabofco,  &c. 

*  30.  Ayres  in  2,  3,  and  4  parts  by  Lenton,  Toilet,  Jenkins,  &c. 

*  31.  13  Sonatas  of  2,  3,  and  4  parts  by  Corelli,  Italian  writing. 

*  32.  Five  books  of  Pavans,  Ayres,  &c.  neatly  bound. 

*  33.  Four  fets  of  Ayres  of  3  and  4  parts  by  Jenkins,  &c. 

*  34.  Three  fets  of  Lyra  books  by  Wilfon  and  Simpfon. 

*  25-  Two  fets  of  books  by  Mr.  Jenkins  in  3  parts. 

*  36.  Three  fets  ditto  by  Vitali,  R.  Smith,  &;c.  3  parts. 

*  27.  Three  fets  ditto  by  Mr.  Courteville,  Finger,  Grabu,  &c.  4 

*  parts. 

'  38.  Six  fets  ditto  by  Mr.  H.  Purcell,  Mr.  Paifible,  Mr.  Demoi- 

*  vre.  Sec.  Duos  for  flutes  and  violin?. 

*  39.  Three  fets  ditto  by  Sign.  Baptift,  Lock,  Sec.  3  parts. 

*  40.  One  fet  dittoof  Gillier  of  his  lad  and  bed  works. 

*  41.  12  Sonatas  by  Batt.  Gigli  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 

*  Tufcany. 

*  42.  Simpfon's  Divifion  Violifl:  in  EngliHi,  neatly  bound. 

*  43.  Simpfon's  ditto  in  Englifh  and  Latin  ditto. 

'  44.  Three  fets  by  Orl.  Gibbons,  Monf.  la  Voles,  and  Lock,  3 

*  parts. 

*  45.  Six  fets  of  books  of  Redding's  Lyra,  2  violins.  Sec.  anddi- 

*  vers  authors. 

*  46.  A  fet  of  Sonatas  in  three  parts  with  two  bafTes. 

*  47.  Mr.  Sherard's  Opera  prima  on  the  bed  large  paper,  and  fine- 

*  ly  bound  and  lettered. 

*  48.  A  fet  of  Grabu  in  5  parts,  and  a  fet  of  Vitali  in  6  parts. 

*  49.  Two  fets  of  Sonatas  by  Carlo  Manelli  and  Cav.  Tarq.  Me- 

*  rula. 

Vol.  V.  Q^  •  50.  Three 
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*  50.  Three  fets    by  Vitali,  Uccellini,  and  Adfon,  printed  in  5 
«  parts. 

*  51.  17  Sonatas  by  Mr.  Finger,  two  of  them  with  a  high  violin. 

*  52.  Canzonette  for  3  and  4  voices,  with  a  harpfichord  and  lute 

*  part. 

*  53.  Mace's  Mufjck's  Monument. 

*  54.   12  Sonatas  by  Fiorenzo  a  Kempis  for  a  violin,  and  viol  da 

*  gamba  and  bafs. 

'  55.  A  fet  of  Sonatas  by  Baltzar  for  a  lyra  violin,  treble  violin^ 

*  and  bafs. 

'  56,  2  fets  ditto  by  Coperario,  Lupo,  Dr.  Gibbons,  6cc.  and  Fan- 

*  cies,  3  parts,  alfo  a  fet  by  Baptift. 

*  57.  2  fets  ditto  by  Vitali,  and  i  fet  by  Hernels,  3  parts. 

*  58.  12  Sonatas  by  Mr.  Novel,  finely  engraved  and  on  good  paper. 

*  59.  2.  fets  of  fancies  of  3  and  4  parts  by  Ferabofco,  Lupo,  and 

*  other  excellent  authors. 

*  60.  Mr.  Finger's  printed  Sonatas,  2  firft  violins  and  2  bafTes. 

*  61.  3  fets  ditto  by  Vitali,  Opera  14,  and  Lock,  &c. 

'  62.  The  opera  of  Ifjs,  and  a  fet  of  5  parts  by  feveral  authors. 

*  63.  A  coUedion  of  many  divifions,  &c.  by  Baltzar,  Mell,  &cJ. 

*  64.  Concertos  by  P.  Romolo  and  Nicola. 

*  65.  Overtures  and  tunes,  4  parts,  by  Mr.  Paifible,  Mr.  Courte- 

*  ville,  &c. 

*  66.  3  fets  of  ditto  and  fancies  by  Jenkins,  Gibbons. 

'  67.  12  Solos  by  Torelli  for  a  violin  and  bafs,  and  10  Solos  by 
«  Corelli. 

*  68.  16  Solos  by  Corelli,  Dr.  Croft,  &c.  fome  for  flutes  and  fome 

*  for  violins. 

*  69.  4  fets  by  Lock,  and  Young's  Sonatas,  Farmer's  Ayres,  &c. 

*  70.  18  Sonatas  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  Carlo  Ruggiero. 

*  71.  3  fets  of  books  of  Sonatas  by  divers  authors. 

*  72.  Krieger's  12  Sonatas. 

*  Th'  3  ^^^^  °^  Sonatas,  and  one  fet  by  Lawes,  5  and  6  parts,  and  2 

*  fets  by  Birchen  (haw. 

'  74.  4  fets  of  Sonatas  and  Ayres  by  divers  authors. 
'  7^^.  Caldara's  ift  and  2d  operas. 

*  76.  Mr.  H.Purcell's  2  operas  of  Sonatas,  and  Baflani's  opera  5ta 

*  printed. 

*  ^j.  Baf- 
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*  jj.  Baflani's  opera  quinta,  and  a  fet  of  fonatas. 

*  78.  4  fets  of  books  for  2  violins  by  Finger,  Courtevil,  &c. 

*  79.  Merula  and  Bleyer's  fonatas,  3  parts. 
«  80.  Grafli's  fonatas  of  3,  4,  and  5  parts. 

*  81.  Walter's  Solos  finely  engrav'd  and  neatly  bound. 

*  82.  Mr,  H.  Purcell's  Overtures  and  Ayres  in  his  Operas,  Trage- 
«  dies  and  Comedies  8  books,  printed  in  Holland. 

*  83.  Ditto,  fairly  printed  here. 

*  84.  Baflani's  befl:  Sonatas  well  wrote. 

*  85.  A  large  and  good  colledtion  of  Ayres  in  3  and  4  parts,  by  the 
«  heft  modern  maflers. 

«  86.  Nicolini  Cofimi's  folobook  neatly  bound. 
«  87.  Corelli's  folo  book,  Dutch  print. 
«  88.  Ditto. 

*  89.  Senallio's  Solos  finely  engrav'd. 

*  90.  Dandrieu's  Solos  ditto. 

*  91.  Biber's  Sonatas,  5  parts. 

*  92.  Lock's  Fancies,  4  parts :  Cobb's  3  parts.  Vital!  3  parts,  &c. 
«  93.  6  Concertos  for  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  Mr.  Eccles's  Coro- 

«  nation  of  Q.  Anne. 

«  94.  Hely's  Sonatas  for  3  viols,  and  ditto  by  feveral  authors. 

*  95.  Corelli's  Opera  terza  finely  wrote. 

*  96.  Corelli  Opera  prima. 

*  97.  Corelli  Opera  feconda. 

*  98.  Corelli  Opera  tcrza  in  (heets. 

*  99.  Corelli  Opera  prima. 

*  100.  Playhoufe  tunes  of  3  and  4  parts. 

*  loi.  12  Concertos  and  Sonatas,  lo  of  them  by  Dr.  Pepufch, 

*  102.  12  Concertos  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  young  Mr.  Babel,  Vivaldi.    . 

*  103.  Albinoni's  Concertos,  Dutch  print. 

*  104.  Biber's  Solo  book  finely  engrav'd. 

*  105.  A  curious  colledtion  of  Concertos  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  &c. 

*  106.  Mr.  Corbet's  3d  and  4th  Operas,  Mr.  Williams's  6  Sonatas, 

*  and  Mr.  Finger's  9  Sonatas.    ' , 

*  107.  Mr.  Keller's  Sonatas  for  Trumpets,  Flutes,  Hautboys^  &c. 

*  Dutch  print. 

'  108,  Pez  Opera  prima  engrav'd  in  Holland. 

*  109.  3  fets  of  books  in  3  patts. 

'    0^2  *  no.  9  fets 
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no.  9  fets  ditto  of  tunes. 

1 1 1 .  7  fets  ditto  for  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  i  o  inftruments. 

1 12.  5  fets  ditto  for  violins,  lyra  viols,  vi^ith  baffes  by  Jenkins. 
H  3.  6  fets  ditto  of  2  parts. 

114.  6  fets  ditto  of  3  parts. 

115.  6  fets  ditto  of  ditto. 

1 16.  Lawes's  Royal  Confort,  Jenkins,  Simpfon,  &c.  4  parts. 

117.  5  fets  of  books,  viz.  Jenkins's  Pearl  confort,  and  moft  by 
«  him. 

118.  6  fets  ditto  of  3  parts. 

1 19.  2  fets  neatly  bound  of  3  and  four  parts. 

120.  3  fets  of  2  parts  well  bound. 

121.  6  fets  of  books  of  fancies,  &c.  3  parts  by  Jenkins,  &c» 

122.  1 2  fets  ditto  of  2  parts  by  Jenkins,  6cc. 

123.  6  fets  ditto  of  3  parts  moft  by  Jenkins. 

124.  10  fets  ditto  of  Duos  by  Jenkins,  &c. 

125.  8  fets  ditto  of  lyra  pieces,  moil  by  Jenkins,  in  2,  3,  ,4  and 
parts. 

126.  5  fets  ditto  of  3  parts,  mofl:  by  Jenkins. 

127.  6  fets  ditto  for  the  organ  by  Bird,  Bull,  Gibbons,  &Ci 

128.  A  great  colledtion  of  divifions  on  grounds. 

129.  6  fets  of  Duos  by  Veracini  and  other  authors. 

130.  9  books  of  inftrudtions  for  the  Pfalmody,  Flute  and  Mljck- 

*  trumpet. 

131.  15  ditto  for  the  Lute,  Guitar,  Citharen,  &c. 

132.  2  fets  by  Becker,  Rofenmuller,  in  2,  3,  4,  and  5  parts. 

133.  5  fets  for  2  viols  and  violins  by  Jenkins,  Simpfon,  &c. 
J  34.  8  fets  for  Lyra  viols  and  other  inftruments  by  Jenkins,  &c. 

135.  Bononcini's  Ayres,  and  a  great  collection  with  them. 

136.  5  fets  Pavans,  Fancies,  &c.  by  Jenkins,  Mico,  &c.  in  4  and 
parts. 

137.  ^  books  of  inftrudions  and  leflbns  far  the  harpfichord. 

138.  2  fets  of  books  of  Concertos  6cc.  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  &c. 

139.  8  Concertos,   Italian    writing,  for   Trumpets,  &c.   divers 

*  authors. 

•  140.  2  fets  for  3  lyra  viols,  and  one  fet  for  a  lyra  viol,  violin  and 

*  bafs,  Jenkins* 

*  142.  Des 
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<■  141.  Des  Cartes,  Butler,  Bath,  &c.  6  books  of  the  theory  of 

*  Mufick. 

«  142.  Cazzati's  Sonatas  and  pieces  for  lyra  viols,  and  bonatas, 

*  Ayres,  &c..  c    a  . 

«  143.  Sonatas  for  3  flutes,  and  feveral  Solos  and  Sonatas  for  flutea- 

*  and  violins.  Dr.  Pepufch,  &c. 

•^  144.  Country  dances  with  the  bafles,  and  other  books. 

*  145.  2  books  finely  bound,  mofl  plain  paper. 

«  146.  Several  excellent  Sonatas,  with  a  great  parcel  of  other  mufic, 

*  147.  Romolo's  2  Choirs  in  6  books,  Uccellini  and  Becker's  So- 

*  natas. 

«  148.  Corelli's  firft,  fecond,  and  third  operas  printed. 

*  149.  Plain  paper  of  feveral  fizes. 

«  150.  3  fets  of  books,  moft  plain  paper. 

*  I  CI.   12  Sonatas  by  an  unknown  author, 
«  1 52.  Morley's  Introdudlion. 

«  153.  Dittc 

«154.  Lawes's  Treafury  of  Mufic. 

*'155.  Butler's  Principles  of  Mufic. 

«  156.  5  books  full  of  Opera  Overtures,  Sonatas,  &c.  of  the  bcffi 

»•  authors. 

'157.  6  books  of  Trumpet  Sonatas  and  Tunes  for  2  flutes  and  2: 

**  hautboys. 

«  158.  6  books  Overture  of  Hercules,  and  a  Concerto  ofCorelh. 
«  159.  5  books  of  Morgan's  befl  Overtures,  Cibels,  and  tunes,  and 
<  Tome  by  Mr.  Clark. 

*  160.  Simpfon's  Months  and  Seafons-. 
A  bundle  of  cafes  for  books. 
Odd  books  and  papers. 

VOCAL     MUSIC  K. 

«  1.  Divine  Companion,  Canons,  Catches,  Godeaus  French^ 
«  Pfalms,  &c. 

'  2.  Nine  books  of  the  theory  of  mufick  by  divers  authors. 

'  3.  The  firft  and  fecond  fets  of  Madrigals  of  that  excellent  author: 
«  John  Wilbye. 

«  4.  The  Gentleman'&Journal.foralmoft  three  years,  with  fongs. 

f  at  the  end.  ^_ 
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5.  3  Different  Catch  Books  by  Mr.  Purcell  and  the  heft  mafters. 

6.  Anthems  in  4,  5,  and  6  parts  in  Englifh  and  Latin,  in  6  books 
neatly  bound. 

7.  The  Treafary  of  Mufick  in  5  books,  by  H.  Purcell,  &c.  neatly 
Dound. 

8.  Orpheus  Britannicus,  the  2  volumes  in  one  book,  well  bound. 

9.  Several  little  books  of  Songs. 

10.  Orpheus  Britannicus,  the  firft  book,  with  new  additions. 

11.  Amphion  Anglicus  by  Dr.  Blow,  for  i,  2,  3,  and  4  voices, 
to  a  thorow  bafs. 

12.  The  opera  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  with  the  Symphonies, 

13.  Theoperaof  Antiochus  with  the  Symphonies. 

14.  The  opera  of  Hydafpes  with  the  Symphonies. 

15.  A   great  colledion  of  ancient  and  modern  fongs,  fome  by 
Baffani,  &c. 

16.  Baflani's  Motetts,  Opera  8.  with  Symphonies. 
\j.  Ditto  Opera  13. 

18.  Pietro  Reggio's  Song  book. 

19.  The  operas  of  Camilla  and  Thomyrls  with  Symphonies. . 

20.  Several  Catch-books. 

21.  The  opera  of  Clotilda  with  Symphonies. 

22.  The  opera  of  Almahide  ditto. 

23.  Dr.  Pepufch's  Cantatas. 

24.  A  great  coUedlion  of  Song-books  by  divers  authors. 

25.  Ditto. 

26.  Services  and  anthems  by  Tallis,  Bird,  Gibbons,  6cc.  the  part 
for  the  organ. 

27.  The  2  Harmonia  Sacras  by  Mr.  H.  Purcell. 

28.  A  very  large  colleftion  of  {heet  fongs. 

29.  A  coUeftion  of  fong  books. 

30.  Nine  fong  books  by  divers  authors. 

31.  Bird's  Pfalms  in  5  parts,  and  Lawes's  Pfalms  in  3  parts,  and 
Canons  of  3  and  4. 

32.  Several  divine  pieces  in  3  and  4  parts,  and  Child's  Pfalms. 

33.  Seven  fong-books,  &c. 

34.  One  fet  for  2  and  3  voices :  and  one  fet  for  5  voices  by  Dr. 
Gibbons. 

•  IS'  2  fets 
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*  25'  2  fets  of  books  for  2,  3,  4,  and   5  voices,  by  D union t,  ^ 
*  Jones,  &c. 

*  36.  Six  fets  of  books,  moft  of  Douland,  for  many  parts. 

«  37.  5  books  of  Playford's  Pfalms  in  4  parts,  folio,  proper  for  a 
«  (hopkeeper. 

*  38.   An  old  book  finely  wrote  of  Latin  church  mufick. 

*  39.  Several  books  and  fets  of  fongs. 

*  40.  Laws's  Pfalms,  and  feveral  ditto*. 

*  41.  Four  new  Pfalm  books. 

*  42.  2  Harmonia  Sacras,  firft  part. 

SCORES. 

*  I.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  another  author,  3  books. 

«  2.  Mr.  Purcell's  Cecilia,  Lock's  opera  of  Pfyche,  and  15  (heets. 

*  3.  By  Baptlft  Lully,  Lock,  Smith,  &c. 

*  4.  Songs  for  2  and  3  voices  by  Dr.  Wilfon. 
«  5.  Albion  and  Albaniusby  Mr.  Grabu. 

*  6.  Mr.  Purcel's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate. 

*  7.  Mr.  Purcell's  opera  of  Dioclefian. 

*  8.  Ditto. 

*  9.  A  large  book  of  Sonatas. 

*  10.  A  noble  book  by  Gafparini  and  the  beft  Italian  authors,  168 
«  folios., 

*  1 1.  Ditto  by  Melani  and  the  beft  Italian  authors,  166  folios. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

*  1.  A  fine  Guittar  in  a  cafe. 

*  2.  A  good  Dulcimer. 

*  3.  Five  inftruments  in  the  (hapeoffifh. 

*  4.  A  curious  ivory  Kitt  and  bow  in  a  cafe. 

*  5.  A  good  Violin  by  Ditton. 

*  6.   Another  very  good  one. 

*  7.  One  faid  to  be  a  Cremona. 

*  8.  An  extraordinary  Rayman*. 

*  9.  Another  ditto. 

*  10.  Another  ditto. . 

*  1 1.  Another  ditto. 

*  Jacob  Rayman  dwelt  in  Bell-yard,  Southwark,  about  the  year  1650.    The  tenor- 
violins  made  by  him  are  greatly  valued. 

12.  One 
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*  12.  One  very  beautiful  one  by  Claud.  Pieray  of  Paris,  as  good  as 

*  a  Cremona. 

*  13.  One  ditto. 

'14.  Another  very  good  cue. 

*  15.  Another  ditto. 

*  16.  A  very  good  one  for  a  high  violin. 

*  17.  Another  ditto. 

*  18.  An  excellent  tenor. 

*  19.  Another  ditto  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

'  20.  A  fine  viol  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Oxford. 

*  21.  Another  excellent  one,  bellied  by  Mr.  Norman  *. 

'22.  Another,  faid  to  be  the  neateft  and  beft  that  Jay  ever  made. 
'  23.  A  fine  bafs  violin,  new  neck'd  and  bellied  by  Mr.  Norman. 

*  24.  Another  rare  good  one  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

*  25.  A  good  harpfichord  by  Philip  Jones. 

*  26.  A  Rucker's  Virginal,  thought  to  be  the  beft  in  Europe. 

*  27.  An  Organ  of  five  flops,  exadlly  confort  pitch,  fit  for  a  room, 

*  and  with  fome  adornments  may  ferve  for  any  chapel,  being  a  very 

*  good  one. 

*  N.  B.  There  is  not  one  book  or  inftrument  here  mentioned  that 

*  was  not  his  own  :  and  as  it  will  be  the  beft  fale  that  hath  been 

*  made  in  its  kind,  fo  it  (hall  be  the  faireft.     All   perfoas  that  are 

*  ftrangers  to  pay  5s.  in  the  pound  for  what  they  buy,  and  to  fake 

*  away  all  by  Friday. night  following. 

*  There  are  a  great  many  books  that  Mr.  Britton  had  collcfled  in 

*  moft  parts  of  learning,   the  whole  confifting  of  14  or  1500  books, 

*  which  will  fliortly   be   fold   at   his  late  dwelling-houfe.     But  the 

*  manner  and  method  of  fale  is  not  yet  concluded  on.' 

*  Barah  Norman  was  one  of  the  lafl;  of  the  celebrated  makers  of  violins  in  Englanri  : 
He  lived  in  Bithopfgate,  and  afterwards  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters, who  were  adtreffes  of  the  lower  clafs  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's- Fields. 
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CHAP.  X. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  fundry  concerts  aniJ 
mufical  meetings,  which  may  be  faid  to  have  taken  their  rife  from 
that  of  Britton,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  mention  one  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent kind,  as  being  conducted  at  a  great  expence,  namely,  that  of 
the  duchefs  of  Mazarine,  who  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  and  for  a  feries  of  years  contrived  by  various  methods  to 
make  her  houfe  the  refort  of  all  that  had  any  pretenfions  to  wit,  gal- 
lantry, or  politenefs.  To  underfland  the  nature  of  the  entertainment 
abovementioned,  a  Iketch  of  this  lady's  hiftory  will  hardly  be  thought 
improper. 

HoRTENSiA  Mancini  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Lorenzo 
Mancini  by  Jeronima  Mazarine,  fifler  of  Cardinal  Mazarine.  She 
had  been  in  France  from  the  time  that  (he  was  fix  years  of  age;  and 
improving  in  wit  and  beauty,  attracted  the  regard  of  the  whole  court. 
King  Charles  II.  faw  her  at  Paris,  and  more  than  once  demanded  her 
in  marriage;  but  the  cardinal,  feeing  no  profpedl  of  his  reftoration,  re- 
fufed  his  confent,  though  he  lived  to  repent  it,  and  in  1661  married 
her  to  the  duke  de  la  Meilleraie,  with  whom  fhe  lived  about  four 
years  without  reproach  ;  but,  upon  a  difagreement  with  him,  (he  left 
him  poflefTed  of  the  fortune  which  the  cardinal  had  bequeathed  to 
her,  amounting  to  twenty  millions  of  livres ;  and  in  1675,  having 
been  invited  hither  with  a  view  to  fupplant  the  duchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth  in  the  king's  affedions,  (he  came  into  England  ;  where  (he 
was  fcarce  arrived,  before  the  king  fettled  on  her  an  annual  penfion  of 
four  thoufand  pounds ;  and  there  was  little  doubt  but  (he  would  have 
anfwered  the  end  of  her  being  fent  for;  but  in  the  following  year 
the  prince  of  Monaco  arriving  here,  (he  was  fo  negligent  of  her  bufi- 
nefs  as  to  engage  in  an  amour  with  him ;  which  coming  to  the  king's 
ear,  he  withdrew  her  penfion,  and  was  hardly  prevailed  on  to  re- 
ftore  it.  She  had  other  intrigues  upon  her  hands  at  different  times  ; 
which  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  die  was  even  in  her 
youth,  or  rather  infancy,  fo  great  a  libertine,  as  not  to  have  the  leaft 
tindure  of  religion.     In  the  Memoirs  of  her  life,  written  by  the  Abbe 
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de  St.  Real,  but  under  her  own  immediate  diredion,  it  is  related 
that  the  cardinal  her  uncle  was  much  difpleafed  with  her,  and  her 
filler  Madam  de  Bouillon,  for  their  want  of  devotion;  and  that  once 
complaining  to  them  that  they  did  not  hear  mafs  every  day,  he  told 
them  that  they  had  neither  piety  nor  honour  ;  adding  this  exhorta- 
tion, which  deferves  to  be  remembered  to  his  credit,  '  At  leaft,  if 
*  you  will  not  hear  mafs  for  God's  fake,  do  it  for  the  world's.' 

But  the  want  of  religious  principle  in  this  lady  feems,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  her  panegyrifls,  efpecially  Monf.  St.  Evremond,  to  have  been 
amply  atoned  for  by  her  wit  and  beauty.  This  perfon  who  had  a 
confiderable  hand  in  the  laudable  bufinefs  of  bringing  her  hither> 
might  almoft  be  faid  to  have  refided  in  her  houfe,  which  was  at  Chel- 
fea  i  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  her 
manner  of  living,  was  a  kind  of  academy,  and  daily  frequented 
by  the  principal  nobility,  and  perfons  diftinguiftied  for  wit  and  ge- 
nius, where,  in  the  ftyle  of  free  converfation,  were  difcuffed  fubjeds 
of  the  deepefl  fpeculation,  fuch  as  philofophy  and  religion,  as  alfo 
hiftory,  poetry,  criticifm  on  dramatic  and  other  ingenious  compo— 
iitions,  and  the  niceties  of  the  French  language.  And  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  increafe  the  attradions  of  this  bower  of  blifs, 
the  game  of  bafTet  was  introduced,  and  an  obfcure  man,  named  Mo- 
rin,  permitted  to  keep  a  bank  in  it;  and  concerts  were  given  there,. 
in  which  St.  Evremond  himfelf  fet  the  mufic  .*  Indeed,  if  we  come 
to  enquire  into  his  {hare  of  the  mufical  compofition,  his  attempts  in 
this  way  muft  appear  ridiculous;  for  we  are  told,  though  he  compofed 
tunes  to  his  own  verfes,  and  particularly  to  fundry  Idyls,  Prologues, 
and  other  pieces  of  his  writing,  yet  that  as  to  overtures,  chorufles, 
and  fymphonies,  he  left  them  to  fome  able  mufician,  who  we  elfe- 
where  learn  vi'as  Mr.  Paifible,  the  famous  compofer  for  the  flute,  al- 
ready fpoken  of  in  this  work. 

St.  Evremond,  though  an  old  man,  was  blind  to  the  follies,  and 
even  vices  of  this  woman,  whom  we  may  ftyle  the  modern  Cleopatra, 
and  has  difgraced  himfelf  by  the  fulfome  praifes  of  her  with  which 
his  works  abound.  He  wrote  the  words  to  moft  of  the  vocal  com- 
pofitions  performed  at  her  houfe,  and  generally  prefided  at  the 
performance.     The  duchefs  died  in  1699,  ag^d  fifty-two. 

The  mufical  reprefentations  at  the  duchefs  of  Mazarine's  were 
chiefly  dramatic,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  magnificence.     The 

fingers 
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fingers  in  them  were  women  from  the  theatres,  whofe  names  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume;  and  the  inftrumental  per- 
formers the  moft  eminent  mafters  of  the  time.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
the  defign  of  introducing  the  Italian  opera  into  England  was  firft 
concerted  in  this  ailembly  :  The  death  of  the  duchefs  retarded  but 
for  a  few  years  the  carrying  it  into  execution,  for  in  1707,  the  opera 
of  Arfinoe,  confiding. of  Englifli  words  adapted  to  Italian  airs  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Clayton,  was  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre  ;  and  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  entertainments  of  this  kind  terminated  in  the  eftablifhment  of 
an  opera  properly  fo  called,  in  which  the  drama  was  written  in  the 
Italian  language,  and  the  mufic  in  the  Italian  ftyle  of  compofition. 
This  important  era  in  the  hiflory  of  mufic,  as  it  refpedls  England, 
will  be  noticed  in  a  fucceeding  page  :  In  the  interim  it  is  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  continue  the  account  of  eminent  church  muficians  who 
flouri(hed  in  this  period* 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  ftiidy  of  church-mufic  by  the  ef- 
tabllfhment  of  two  compofers  for  the  chapel,  had  excited  but  little 
emulation  in  the  young  men  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  this  kind  of 
fludy,  fo  that  after  the  deceafc  of  Blow  there  were  but  few  that  ad- 
didted  themfelves  to  the  compofition  of  anthems  ;  and  of  thefe  the 
mofl  confiderable  were  Tudway,  Croft,  Creighton,  Dr.  Turner,  He- 
feltine,  Goldwin,  King,  and  Greene. 

Thomas  Tudway  received  his  education  in  mufic  in  the  chapel 
foyal,  under  Dr.  Blow,  being  one  of  thofe  called  the  fecond  fet  of 
chapel-children,  and  a  fellow  difciple  of  Turner,  Purcell,  and  Eftwick. 
-Gn  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  April,  j  664,  he  was  admitted  to  fing  a 
tenor  in  the  chapel  atWindfor.  After  that,  viz.  in  1671,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  to  which  univerfity  he  was  invited  by  the  offer  of  the 
place  of  organift  of  King's  college  chapel ;  and  in  1681  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  his  faculty.  In  the  year  1705  queeii 
Anne  rrade  a  vifit  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  upon  which  occa- 
fion  he  compofed  an  anthem  *  Thou  O  God  haft  heard  my  vows,' 
which  he  performed  as  an  exercife  for  the  degree  of  docftor  in  mufic, 
and  was  created  accordingly,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  public. 
pTofeffor  of  mufic  in  that  univerfity  *.     He  alfo  compofed  an  anthem 

*  The  profcfiorfiiip  of  mufic  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  is  merely  honorary,  there 
being  no  endowment  for  it  ;  Dr.  Staggins  was  the  firft  profeflbr,  being  appointed  ia 
1684,  and  Dr,  Tudway  the  fecond. 
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*  Is  it  true  that  God  will  dwell  with  men  upon  the  earth  ?'  on  occa- 
fion  of  her  majefly's  firfi:  going  to  her  royal  chapel  at  Windfor  ;  and 
for  thefe  compofitions,  and  perhaps  fome  others  on  fimilar  occafions, 
he  obtained  permiffion  to  ftyle  himfelf  compofer  and  organift  extra- 
ordinary to  queen  Anne. 

A  few  fongs  and  catches  are  the  whole  of  Dr.  Tudway's  works  in 
print ;  neverthelefs  it  appears  that  he  was  a  man  ftudious  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  a  compofer  of  anthems  to  a  confiderable  number.  He 
had  a  fon,  intended  by  him,  as  it  feems,  for  his  own  profefllon ;  for 
his  information  and  ufe  the  doctor  drew  up,  in  the  form  a  letter,  fuch 
an  account  of  mufic  and  muficians  as  his  memory  enabled  him  to  fur- 
ni(h  :  Many  very  curious  particulars  are  related  in  it,  and  fome  fads, 
which  but  for  him  muft  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  j  among  which 
are  the  contefl:  between  father  Smith  and  Harris  about  the  making 
of  the  Temple  organ,  and  the  decifion  of  it  by  Jefferies,  afterwards 
lord  chancellor  j  a  fadt  fcarcely  known  to  any  perfon  living,  except 
fuch  as  iave  perufed  the  letter. 

His  intimacy  with  Purcell,  who  had  been  his  fchool-fellow,  fur- 
rlftied  him  with  the  means  of  forming  a  true  judgment,  as  well  of 
his  charafter  as  his  abilities,  .and  he  has  borne  a  very  honourable  tef- 
timony  to  both  in  the  following  paffage  :  *  I  knew  him  perfedly 

*  well  :  He  had  a  mofl:  commendable  ambition  of  exceeding  every 

*  one  of  his  time  j  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  without  contradidion, 

*  there  being  none  in  England,  nor  any  where  elfe  that  I  know  of, 

*  that  could  come  in  competition  with  him  for  coropofitions  of  all 

*  kinds.     Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  was  prevailed  with  to 

*  compofe  for  the  Englifli  ftage ;  there  was  nothing  that  ever  had 

*  appeared  in  England  like  the  reprefcntations  he  made  of  all  kinds, 

*  whether  for  pomp  or  folemnity ;  in  his  grand  chorus,  &c.  or  that 

*  exquifite  piece  called  the  freezing  piece  of  mufick  ;  in  reprefenting 

*  a  mad  couple,  or  country  fwains  making  love,  or  indeed  any  other 

*  kind  of  mufick  whatever.     But  thefe  are  trifles  in  comparifon  of 

*  the  folemn  pieces  he  made  for  the  church,  in  which  I  will  name 

*  but  one,  and  that  is  his  Te  Deum,  &c.  with  inftruments,  a  compo- 

*  fitlon  for  fkiil  and  invention  beyond  what  was  ever  attempted  in 

*  England  before  his  time.' 

In  his  fentiments  touching  mufic,  as  delivered  in  his  letter.  Dr. 
Tudway  is  fomewhat  Angular,  inafmuch  as  he  manifefts   an  almoft 

uni- 
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Uniform  diflike  of  the  pratSlice  of  fuguing  in  vocal  mufic,  alledging 
as  a  reafon  that  it  obfcures  the  knk  of  the  words ;  which  is  either  the 
cafe  or  not,  accordingly  as  the  point  is  managed:  Certain  it  is  that  the 
pradice  of  the  ablefl:  mafters,  both  before  and  fince  his  time,  is  a- 
gainft  him  j  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  fingularity  of  opinion 
that  the  befl:  of  his  compofilions  do  not  rife  above  mediocrity,  and 
that  fcarce  any  of  them  are  in  ufe  at  this  day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Dr.  Tudway  was  moftly  refident  in 
London.  Having  a  general  acquaintance  with  mufic,  and  being 
perfonally  intimate  with  the  moft  eminent  of  the  profefllon,  he  was 
employed  by  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford,  in  colledling  for  him  mufical 
compofitions,  chiefly  of  the  Italians,  and  in  making  a  colledion  of 
the  moft  valuable  fervices  and  anthems,  the  work  of  our  own  country- 
men. Of  thefe  he  fcored  with  his  own  hand  as  many  as  filled  fevea 
thick  quarto  volumes,  which  are  now  depofited  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum,  and  anfwer  to  Numb.  7337,  etfeq.  in  the  printed  catalogue  of 
that  colledion. 

The  favouf  (hewn  him  by  lord  Oxford,  together  with  his  merit  in 
his  profefTion,  procured  him  admittance  into  a  club,  confifting  of 
Prior,  Sir  James  Thornhill,  Chriftian  the  feal  engraver,  Bridgman  the 
gardner,  and  other  ingenious  artifts,  which  ufed  to  meet  at  lord  Ox- 
ford's once  a  week.  Sir  James  Thornhill  drew  all  their  portraits  in 
pencil,  and  amongft  the  reft  that  of  Dr.  Tudway  playing  on  the  harp- 
fichbrd,  and  Prior  fcribbled  verfes  under  the  drawings.  Thefe  por- 
traits were  in  the  colledtion  of  Mr.  Weft,  the  late  prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

In  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford  is  a  painting  of  Dr.  Tudway,  with 
the  anthem  performed  on  the  queen's  coming  to  Cambridge  in  his 
hand.  The  pidure  was  a  prefent  from  the  late  Dr.  Rawlinfon.  Dr. 
Tudway  is  yet  remembered  at  Cambridge  for  his  fingular  ftyle  in 
converfation,  and  for  that,  like  Daniel  Purcell,  he  could  fcarce  ever 
fpeak  without  a  pun. 
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GtrL,IEI.Ikn7  S     CB.OT'T  '>nTS.  DOCT. 
JMATTTS   APUD     EATTNTGrON    INPERIOREMT 
IN   AGRO     X^'AFtWTCENSI  . 


William  Croft,  a  native  of  Nether  Eatington  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  was  educated  in  the  royal  chapel  under  Dr.  Blow  ;  and 
upon  the  eredion  of  an  organ  in  the  parifli  church  of  St.  Anne,  Wed'- 
minfter,  was  eledted  organift  of  that  church.  In  1700  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in  1704. 
was  appointed  joint-organift  of  the  fame  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  upon 
whofe  deceafe  in  1707  he  obtained  the  whole  place.  In  the  year 
1708  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Blow  as  mafter  of  the  children  and  compofer 
to  the  chapel  royal,  as  alfo  in  his  place  of  organiil  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Weftminfler». 

In 
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In  the  year  171 1  he  refigned  his  place  of  organifl:  of  St.  Anne, 

Weftminfter,  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Ifliani,  who  was  eleded  in  his 

room,  and  in  the  following  year  publifhed,  but  without  his  name, 

*  Divine  Harmony,  or  a  new  Collection  of  feledl  Anthems  ufed  at  her 

•  Majefty's  Chapels  Royal,  Weftminfter-abbey,  St.  Paul's,  &c.'  This 
collcdlion,  like  that  of  Clifford,  fo  often  mentioned  jn  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  contains  only  the  words  and  not  the  mufic  of  the  feveral 
anthems  feledted.  Before  it  is  a  preface,  containing  a  brief  account 
of  church-mufic,  and  an  encomium  on  Tallis  and  Bird,  the  former 
of  whom  is  therein  faid  to  have  been  famous  all  over  Europe.  And 
here  the  author  takes  occafion  to  mention,  that  although  the  firft  an- 
them in  the  colleflion,  '  O  Lord,  the  maker  of  all  things,'  had  been 
printed  with  the  name  of  Mundy  to  it,  yet  that  Dr.  Aldrich  had  re- 
Ilored  it  to  its  proper  author,  king  Hen.  VIII. 

In  171  5  Croft  was  created  dodor  in  mufic  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. His  exercife  for  that  degree  was  an  Englifti  and  ajfo  a  Latin 
ode,  written  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Trapp,  afterwards  Dr.  Trapp,  which 
were  performed  by  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  and  others  from  London, 
in  the  theatre,  on  Monday,  13  July,  1715.  Both  the  odes  with  the 
mufic  were  afterwards  curioufly  engraved  in  fcore,  and  publiflied  with 
the  title  of  Muficus  Apparatus  Academicus. 

In  the  fame  year  an  addition  was  made  to  the  old  eftablifliment  of 
the  royal  chapel  of  four  gentlemen,  a  fecond  compofer,  a  lutenifl-, 
and  a  violift,  in  which  was  inferted  an  allowance  to  Dr.  William 
Croft,  as  mafler  of  the  children,  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  for 
teaching  the  children  to  read,  write  and  accompts,  and  for  teaching: 
them  to  play  on  the  organ  and  to  compofe  mufic. 

In  the  year  1724  Dr.  Croft  publiflied  by  fubfcription  a  noble  work 
of  his  compofition,  entitled  •  Mufica  Sacra  or  feled  Anthems  in  fcore,'  ' 
in  two  volumes,   the  firft  containing  the  burial-fervice,   which  Pur- 
cell  had  begun,  but  lived  not  to  complete.     In  the  preface  the  au- 
thor obferves  of  this  work  that  it  is  the  firft  eflay  in  mufic-printing  of 
the  kind,  it  being  in  fcore,  ..engraven  and  (tamped  on  plates  j  and. 
that  for  want  of  fame  fuch  contrivance,  the  mufic  formerly  printed 
in    England   had    been    very   incorredtly  published;    as  an  inftance 
whereof  he  mentions  the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  of  Purcell,  in  which 
be  fays  the  faults  and  omiflions  arefo  grofs,  as  not  to  be  amended  . 
bait  by  fome  fkilful  .hand. 

He. 
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He  profeffes  himfelf  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  church-mufic  before 
the  reformation,  as  the  fame  does  not  appear  from  any  memorials  or 
entries  thereof  in  books  remaining  in  any  of  our  cathedral  churches; 
from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  never  feen  or  heard  of  that 
formula  of  choral  fervice  the  Boke  of  Common  Praier  noted,  com^ 
pofed  by  John  Marbeck,  of  which,  and  alfo  of  the  author,  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given. 

He  celebrates,  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  for  flcill  and  a  fine 
voice,   Mr.  Elford,  of  whom  he  fays,  '  he  was  a  bright  example  of 

*  this  kind,  excelling  all  as  far  as  is  known>  that  ever  went  before 

*  him,  and  fit  lo  be  imitated  by  all  that  come  after  him  ;  he  being 
f  in  a  peculiar  manner  eminent  for  his  giving  a  due  energy  and  proper 

*  emphafis  to  the  words  of  his  mufic' 

The  anthems  contained  in  this  coUedion  are  in  that  grand  and  fo- 
lemn  ftyle  of  compofition,  which  fliould  ever  diftinguifh  mufic  apprO'^ 
priated  to  the  fervice  of  the  church.  Many  of  the  anthems  were 
made  on  the  moft  joyful  occafions,  that  is  to  fay,  thankfgivings  for 
vidlories  obtained  over  our  enemies  during  a  war  in  which  the  inte- 
rerts  of  all  Europe  were  concerned :  upon  the  celebration  of  which 
folemnities  it  was  ufual  for  queen  Anne  to  go  in  flate  to  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  *.  Others  there  are  no  lefs  worthy  to  be  admired  for  that 
niajeftic  and  fublime  ftyle  in  which  they  are  written,  and  of  which 
the  following,  viz.  *  O  Lord  rebuke  me  not,'  *  Praife  the  Lord,  O 

*  my  foul,'  '  God  is  gone  up,'  and  •  O  Lord  thou  haft  fearched  m« 

*  out,'  are  fliining  examples. 

Dr.  Croft  died  in  Auguft  1727,  of  an  illnefs  occafioned  by  his  at- 
tendance on  his  duty  at  the  coronation  of  the  late  king  George  II.  a 
monument  was  ereded  for  him  at  the  expence  of  one  of  his  moft  in- 
timate friends  and  great  admirers,  Humphrey  Wyrley  Birch,  Efq. 
a  gentleman  of  a  good  eftate,  and  a  lawyer  by  profeflion -}-,  whereon 
is  infcribed  the  following  charader  of  him. 

*  As  '  I  will  always  give  thanks,'  for  the  vidlory  of  Oudenarde ;  *  Sing  unto  the  Lord,' 
for  the  fuccefs  of  our  arms  in  the  year  1708.  Many  other  anthems  were  compofed  by 
Dr.  Croft  and  others  on  the  like  occafions  which  are  not  in  print. 

t  This  perfon  was  remarkable  for  the  fingularity  of  his  charadler.  He  was  a  man  of 
abilities  in  his  profeflion  :  He  was  of  counfel  for  Woolfton  in  the  profecution  againfl:  him 
for  his  blafphemous  publications  againfl:  the  miracles  of  our  blefled  Saviour,  and  made  for 
him  as  good  a  defence  as  fo  bad  a  caufe  would  admit  of.  He  was  poflefled  of  a  good  ef- 
tate, and  therefore  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  paflTion  for  mufic,  which  was  a  very  ftrangeonc, 

for 
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Hie  juxta  Sepultus  eft 

GuLiELMUs  Croft 

Muficze  Dodtor, 

Regiiq;  Sacelli  et  hujufce  Ecclefiae  Colleglatae 

Organifta. 

Harmoniam, 

A  praeclariffimo  Modulandi  Artifice, 

Cui  alteram  jam  claudit  latus, 

Feliciter  derivavitj 

Suifqj  celebratis  Operibus, 

Qua?  Deo  confecravit  plurima, 

Studiofe  provexit : 

Nee  Solennitate  tantum  Numerorum, 

Sed  et  Ingenii,  et  Morum,  et  Vultus  etiam  Suavltate^^ 

Egregie  commendavit* 

Inter  Mortalia 

Per  quinquaginta  fere  Annos 

Cum  fummo  verfatus  Candore, 

(Nee  uUo  Humanitatis  Officio  confpedior 

Quam  erga  fuos  quotqiiot  inftituerit  Alumnos 

Amicitia  et  charitate  vere  Paterna) 

XIV  Die  Angufti,  A.  D.  m.dcc.  xxvii.. 

Ad  CcElitum  demigravit  Chorum, 

Praefentior  Angelorum  Concentibus 

Suum  adftiturus  Hallelujah, 

Expergifcere,  mea  Gloria; 

Expergifcere,  Nablium  et  citharaj; 

Expergifcar  ego  multo  mane. 

Thus  tranflated :  *  Near  this  place  lies  interred  William  Croft, 
*  dodor  in  mufic,  organifl  of  the  royal  chapel  and   this  collegiate 

for  he  chiefly  affeded  that  which  had  a  tendency  to  draw  tears.  Of  all  compofitions  he 
mofl  admired  the  funeral  fervice  by  Purcell  and  Croft,  and  would  leave  the  circuit  and 
ride  many  miles  to  Wellminfter-abbey  to  hear  it.  At  the  funeral  of  queen  Caroline,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  I>earing  it,  he,  with  another  lawyer,  who  was  afterwards  a 
judge,  though  neither  of  them  could  Cng  a  note,  walked  among  the  thoirmen  of  the 
abbey,  each  clad  in  a  furplice,  with  a  mulic  paper  in  one  hand  and  a  tiiper  in  the  other. 
Dr.  Croft  was  a  countryman  of  Mr.  Wyrley  birch;  which  circumftance,  together  with 
his  great  merit  in  his  profeiEon,  was  Mr.  Birch's  inducement  to  the  above-mentioned 
ad  of  munificence,  the  eiedion  of  a  monument  for  bid. 

Vol.  v..  T  «  church. 
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*  church.     His  harmony  he  happily  derived  from  that  excellent  ar- 

*  tirt;  in  modulation  who  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  him  *.  In  his  cele- 

*  brated  works,  which  for  the  moft  part  he  confecrated  to  God,  he 

*  made  a  diligent  progrefs ;  nor  was  it  by  the  folemnity  of  the  num- 

*  bers  alone,  but  by  the  force  of  his  ingenuity,  and  the  Aveetnefs  of 

*  his  manners,  and  even  his  countenance,  that  he  excellently  re- 

*  commended  them.     Having  refided  among  mortals  for  fifty  years, 

*  behaving  with  the  utmoft  candour,  (not  more  confpicuous  for  any 

*  other  office  of  humanity  than  a  friendfliip  and  love  truly  paternal 

*  towards  all  whom  he  had  inftrufted)  he  departed  to  the  heavenly 

*  choir  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Augult,  1727,  that,  being  near,  he 
'  might  add  his  own  Hallelujah  to  the  concert  of  angels.     Awake  up 

*  my  glory,  awake  pfaltery  and   harp,  I  myfelf  will  awake  right 

*  early  -f-.' 

Dr.  Croft  was  a  grave  and  decent  man,  and  being  a  fincere  lover 
■of  his  art,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  and  praftice  of  it.  The  bent 
of  his  genius  led  him  to  church-mufic;  neverthelefs  hecompofed  and 
publi{hed  fix  fets  of  tunes  for  two  violins  and  a  bafs,  which  in  his 
youth  he  made  for  feveral  plays.  He  alfo  compofed  and  pub- 
liflied  fix  Sonatas  for  two  flutes,  and  fix  Solos  for  a  flute  and  a  bafs. 
The  flute,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  being  formerly  a  favourite 
inflrument  in  this  kingdom. 

There  are  alfo  extant  in  print  fongs  of  his  compofition  to  a  confi- 
derable  number,  and  fome  in  manufcript,  that  have  never  ^et  ap- 
peared ;   among  the  latter  is  that  well-known  fong  of  Dr.  Byrom, 

*  My  time  O  ye  Mufes  J,'  firfl:  publiilied  in  the  Spedator,  No,  603, 
to  which  Dr.  Croft  made  the  following  tender  and  pathetic  air. 

*  Dr.  Blow.  +  Plalm  Ivii.  verfe  9. 

t  The  ladv  the  fubjefl  of  the  atiove  ballad,  was  the  eldcfl  daughter  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Richard  Bentley,  and  a  iiniverfity  beauty  at  the  time  when  the  author  was  at  college  ;  fhe 
Was  married  to  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  late  biiliop  of  Kilmore,  a  fon  of  Dr.  Cumber- 
land, bifhop  of  Peterborough,  the  author  of  that  ncble  antidote  againfl:  the  poifon  of 
Hobbes's  philofophy,  De  Legibus  Naturae  Difquifuio  Philofophica,  and  died  a  few 
months  ago. 
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ROBERT  Creighton,  doflor  in  divinity,  was  the  fon  of  Dr. 
Robert  Creighton  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  who  was 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  attended  Charles  II.  dur- 
ing his  exile.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  taught  the  rudiments  of 
mufic,  and  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  feduloufly  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  church-mufic  ;  he  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of  profi- 
ciency therein,  as  entitled  him  to  a  rank  among  the  ableft  mafters  of 
his  time.  In  the  year  1674  he  was  appointed  a  canon  refidentiary, 
and  alfo  chanter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells ;  and,  being  an  un- 
ambitious man,  and  in  a  fituation  that  afforded  him  opportunities  of 
indulging  his  paffion  for  mufic,  he  made  fundry  compofitions  for  the 
ufeof  his  church,  feme  of  which  are  remaining  in  the  books  there- 
of. He  died  at  Wells  in  the  year  1736,  having  attained  the  age  of 
ninety-feven.  Dr,  Boyce  has  given  to  the  world  an  anthem  for  four 
voices,  *  I  will  arife  and  go  to  my  father,'  compofed  by  Dr.  Creigh- 
ton, which  no  one  can  perufe  without  regretting  that  it  is  fo  fhort. 

William  Turner;  one  of  the  fecond  fet  of  chapel -children, 
and  a  difciple  of  Blow  j  when  he  was  grown  up,  his  voice  broke  into 
a  fine  countertenor,  a  circumftance  which  procured  him  an  eafy  ad- 
mittance into  the  royal  chapel,  of  which  he  was  fworn  a  gentleman 

on 
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on  the  eleventh  day  of  Odober,  1669,  and  afterwards  was  appoint- 
ed a  vicar  choral  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  lay  vicar 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Weftminfler.  In  the  year 
1696  he  commenced  dodtor  of  his  faculty  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  the  choir  books  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  of  many  cathedrals,  is 
an  antbem  '  I  will  alway  give  thanks,'  called  the  club  anthem,  as 
having  been  compofed  by  Humphrey,  Blow,  and  Turner,  in  con- 
jundtion,  and  intended  by  them  as  a  memorial  of  the  flridl  friendship 
that  fubfifled  between  thern. 

Dr.  Turner  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January,  1740,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifterof  Weftminfter-abbey, 
in  the  fame  grave,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
whofe  death  happened  but  four  days  before  his  own.  They  had  been 
married  but  a  few  years  fliort  of  feventy,  and  in  their  relation  exhi- 
bited to  the  world  an  illuftrious  example  of  conjugal  virtue  and  feli- 
city. The  daughter  and  only  child  of  thefe  two  excellent  perfons 
was  married  to  Mr.  John  Robinfon,  organift  of  Weftminfter-abbey, 
and  alfo  of  two  parifli  churches  in  London,  namely,  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  and  St.  Magnus,  and  of  her  further  mention  will  be  made 
Iiereafter.  She  had  a  good  voice,  and  fung  in  the  opera  of  Narciflus, 
performed  at  the  Haymarket  in  1720  *. 

John  Goldwin  was  a  difciple  of  Dr.  William  Child,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  April,  1697,  fucceeded  him  as  organ  ill:  of  the  free 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  VVindfor.  In  the  year  1703  he  was  appoint- 
ed mafter  of  the  chorifters  there;  in  both  which  flations  he  conti- 
nued till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  the  feventh  of  November, 
1719.  Of  the  many  anthems  of  his  compofition,  Dr.  Boyce  has  fe- 
leded  one  for  four  voices,  *  I  have  fet  God  alway  before  me,'  which, 
in  refpecft  of  the  modulation,  anfwers  preciiely  to  the  charader  which 
the  dodlor  has  given  of  the  mufic  of  Goldwin,  viz.  that  it  is  fingular 
and  agreeable. 

•  In  the  Memoranda  of  Anthony  Wood  mention  is  made  of  a  William  Turner,  the 
fon  of  a  cook  of  Pembroke  college,  Uxon.  who  had  been  bred  a  chorifter  in  Chrift  church 
under  Mr.  Low,  and  was  afterwards  a  finging-man  in  that  cathedral:  This  might  be 
Dr.  Turner  ;  and  upon  fearching  the  books  of  the  pariQi  of  St.  Margaret,  Weftmlnfter, 
it  appears  that  on  the  fixth  day  of  April,  i  708,  Henry  Turner  was  eleded  organift  of  that 
church  m  the  room  of  Bernard  Smith,  being  recommended  by  Mr.  John  Robinfon  :  pro- 
bably therefore  this  Henry  Turner  was  a  brother  of  the  doctor. 

Charles 
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Charles  King,  bred  up  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  under  Dr^ 
Blow,  was  at  firft  a  fupernumerary  finger  in  that  cathedral  for  the 
fmall  ftipend  of  14I.  a  year.  In  the  year  1704  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mufic  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and,, 
upon  the  death  of  Jeremiah  Clark,  whofe  fifter  was  his  firft  wife,  was 
appointed  almoner  and  mafter  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's,  continu- 
ing to  fing  for  his  original  ftipend,  until  31  Odt.  1730,  when  he  was 
admitted  a  vicar  choral  of  that  cathedral,  according  to  the  cuftoms 
and  ftrtutes  thereof.  Befides  his  places  in  the  cathedral,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  one  in  a  parifh  church  in  the  city,  being  organift  of 
St.  Bennet  Fink,  London  :  in  which  feveral  ftations  he  continued  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  feventeenth  day  of 
March,  1745.  With  his  fecond  wife  he  had  a  fortune  of  feven  or 
eight  thoufand  pounds,  which  was  left  her  by  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Primatt  the  chemift,  who  lived  in  Smitbfield,  and  alfo  in  that  houfe 
at  Hampton  which  is  now  Mr.  Garrick's.  But,  notwithftanding 
this  acceffion  of  wealth,  he  left  his  family  in  but  indifferent  circum- 
ftances.  King  compofed  fome  anthems,  and  alfo  fervices  to  a  great 
number,  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  Dr.  Greene  to  fay,  and  indeed 
he  was  very  fond  of  faying  it,  as  he  thought  it  a  witty  fentiment, 
that  '  Mr.  King  was  a  very  ferviceable  man.'  As  a  mufician  he  is 
but  little  efteemed  :  Hiscompofitions  are  uniformly  retrained  within 
the  bounds  of  mediocrity;  they  are  well  known,  as  being  frequently 
performed,  yet  no  one  cares  to  cenfure  or  commend  them,  and' they 
leave  the  mind  juft  as  they  found  it.  Some  who  were  intimate  with: 
him  fay  he  v/as  not  devoid  of  genius,  but  averfe  to  ftudy  ;  which 
charadler  feems  to  agree  with  that  general  indolence  and  apathy 
which  were  vifible  in  his  look  and  behaviour  at  church,  where  he 
feemed  to  be  as  little  affedled  by  the  fervice  as  the  organ-blower. 

John  Isham,  or,  as  his  name  is  fometimes  corruptly  fpelt,  Ifum, 
though  little  known  in  the  mufical  world,  was  a  tnan  of  abilities  in 
his  profeliion.  Where  he  received  his  inftruftion  in  mufic  is  not 
known.  He  was  the  deputy  of  Dr.  Croft  for  feveral. years,  and  was. 
one  of  the  many  perfons  who  went  from  London  to  Oxford  to  afllft 
in  the' performance  of  his  exercife  for  his  dodor's  degree.  It  ap-. 
pears  that  Mr.  lOiam,  together  with  William  Morley,  a  gentleman 
of  the  royal  chapel,  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mu- 
fic at  the  fame  time  that  Croft  commenced  dodlor.     In  the  year  171 1 

Dr.. 
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Dr.  Croft  refigned  the  place  of  organift  of  St.  Anne's,  Weftminfler, 
and  by  his  intereft  in  the  parifh  IQiam  was  eledled  in  his  {lead. 

Ifham  had  no  cathedral  employment,  nor  any  place  in  the  royal 
chapel ;  for  which,  confidering  his  merit  in  his  profefTion,  no  better 
reafon  can  be  fuggefled,  than  that  perhaps  he  had  not  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  good  voice  ;  at  leafl  this  is  the  only  v/ay  in  which  we 
are  able  to  account  for  his  being  fo  frequently  a  candidate  for  the 
place  of  organift  to  feveral  churches  in  and  about  London.  To  that 
of  St.  Anne,  Weftminfler,  he  was  chofen  on  the  twenty-fecond  day 
of  January,  171 1.  On  the  third  day  of  April,  1718,  he  was  elefted 
organift  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  with  a  falary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  j 
upon  which  occafion  Dr.  Felling,  the  redor  of  St.  Anne's,  moved  in 
veftry  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retain  his  place  in  that  church, 
which  motion  being  rejedled,  Ifham  quitted  the  place  ;  and  a  vacan- 
cy at  St.  Margaret's,  Weftminfter  happening  foon  after,  he  ftood  -for 
organift  of  that  church,  and  was  eledled. 

He  died  about  the  month  of  June,  1726,  having  with  very  little 
encouragement  to  fuch  ftudies,  made  fundry  valuable  compofitioiis  for 
the  ufe  of  the  church.  The  words  of  two  anthenis  compofed  by 
him,  viz.  *  Unto  thee,  O  Lord,'  and  '  O  fing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
*  fong,'  are  in  the  colledion  heretofore  mentioned  to  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Croft,  and  publiflied  in  1712.  He  joined  with  Wil- 
liam Morley  above-mentioned  in  the  publication  of  a  collection  of 
fongs  compofed  by  them  both,  among  which  is  the  following  one 
for  two  voices. 
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Daniel  Henstridge,  organift  of  the  cathedral  chureh  of  Can- 
terbury about  the  year  1710,  compofed  fundry  anthems.  The  words 
of  feme  of  them  are  in  the  colledion  entitled  Divine  Harmony,  here- 
in before  mentioned  to  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Croft  in  17 12. 

James  Hesletine,  a  difciple  of  Blow,  was  organift  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Durham,  and  alfo  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Catherine  near  the  Tower,  the  duty  of  which  latter  office  he  exe- 
ciated  by  deputy.  He  was  an  excellent  cathedral  mufician,  and  com- 
pofed a  great  number  of  anthems,  a  few  whereof,  namely,  •  Behold 
*  how  good  and  joyful,'  and  fome  others,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
choir  books  of  many  of  the  cathedrals  of  this  kingdom;  others,  to  a 
great  number,  he  caufed  to  be  copied  into  the  books  of  his  own  ca- 
thedral; but  having,  as  he  conceived,  been  flighted,  or  otherwife  ill- 
treated  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  he  in  revenge  tore  out  of  the  church- 
books  all  his  compofitions  that  were  there  to  be  found.-  He  died  in 
an  advanced  age  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Maurice  Greene  was  the  fon  of  a  London  clergyman,  viz.  Mr. 
Thomas  Greene,  vicar  of  St.  Clave  Jewry,  and  nephew  of  John 
Greene,  ferjeant  at  law.  He  was  brought  up  in  St.  Paul's  choir  un- 
der Mr.  King,  and  upon  the  breaking  of  his  voice  was  taken  appren- 
tice by  Mr.  Richard  Brind,  then  organift  of  that  cathedral.  Being 
an  ingenious  and  ftudious  young  man,  he  was  very  foon  diftinguifti- 
ed,  as  well  for  his  fl<.ill  in  mufical  compofition,  as  for  an  elegant  and 
original  ftyle  in  performing  on  the  organ.  About  the  year  1716,  his 
uncle  then  being  a  member  of  Serjeant's-Inn,  which  is  fituate  in  the 
pariih  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  Weft,  London,  had  intereft  enough  to 
procure  for  his  nephew,  though  under  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
place  of  organift  of  that  parifh  church.  In  February,  I7i7»  Da- 
niel Purcell,  organift  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  being  then  lately 
dead,  and  the  parifti  having  agreed  to  make  the  falary  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  Greene  flood  for  the  place,  and  carried  it ;  but  the  year 
following  Brind  dying,  Greene  was  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  appointed  his  fucceffbr ;  and  upon  this  his  preferment  he 
quitted  both  his  places.  The  dean  of  St.  Paul's  at  this  time  was 
Dr.  Godolphin,  a  mufical  man,  and  a  friend  of  Greene,  and  he  by 
his  influence  with  the  chapter  procured,  in  augmentation  of  the  an- 
cient appointment  or  falary  of  the  organift,  the  addition  of  a  lay  vicar's 
ftipend. 

In 
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In  the  year  1730  Mr.  Greene  was  created  dodor  in  mufic  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  public  profeffor  of  mufic  in  that  univerfity,  in  the  room 
of  Tudway,  who  it  is  fuppofed  died  fome  fhort  time  before.  As 
there  will  be  further  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Dr.  Greene,  the  conclufion 
of  this  memoir  concerning  him  is  poftponed. 

Frequent  occafion  has  been  taken,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  to 
mention  Eftienne  Roger,  and  Michael  Charles  Le  Cene,  two  book- 
fellers  of  Amfterdam  :  Thefe  perfons  were  the  greateft  publi(hers  of 
mufic  in  Europe  j  and  as  they  greatly  improved  the  method  of  print- 
ing mufic  on  copper  plates,  are  entitled  to  particular  notice.  And 
here  it  mufi:  be  obferved  that  the  praflice  now  fpoken  of  is  fuppofed 
to  have  begun  at  Rome  about  the  time  of  Frefcobaldi,  whofe  fecond 
book  of  Toccatas  was  printed  there  in  the  year  1637,  on  copper 
plates  engraven.  The  practice  was  adopted  by  the  Germans  and  the 
French.  The  Englifh  alfo  gave  into  it,  as  appears  by  a  colleftion  of 
leflbns  by  Dr.  Bull,  Bird,  and  others,  entitled  *  Parthenia,  or  the  Mai- 
*  denhead  of  the  firft  Mufic  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginals.' 
Notwithftanding  thefe  inflances,  it  appears  in  general  that  mufic  con- 
tinued in  moft  countries  to  be  printed  on  letter-prefs  types  j  and,  to 
fpeak  of  England  only,  it  prevailed  fo  greatly  here,  that  but  for  the 
fingle  fongs  engraven  by  one  Thomas  Crofs  *,  who  dwelt  in  Cathe- 
rine-wheel-court near  Holborn,  or  as  it  was  alfo  called.  Snow-hill 
Conduit,  and  publifhed  from  time  to  time,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  to  a  great  number,  we  (hould  fcarce  have  known  that 
any  other  method  of  printing  mufic  exifted  among  us. 

Playford,  whofe  fhop,  during  the  fpace  of  near  half  a  century,  was 
the  refort  of  all  muficians  and  pradlitioners  in  and  about  London, 
feems  adlually  to  have  been  himfelf  a  printer  of  mufic,  at  lead:  for  a 
great  part  of  his  life.  His  printing-houfe  was  in  Little  Britain  -j-,  and 
there  he  bred  up  to  thebufinefs  his  elder  fon  named  John,  who  piint- 

*  This  perfon  is  mentioned  by  Harry  Hall  in  fome  verfes  of  his  prefixed  to  the  fecond 
part  of  the  Orpheus  Britannicus ;  and  in  his  verfes  addrefled  to  Dr.  Blow  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Amphion  Anglicus  is  this  humorous  diftich  •- 

'  While  at  the  fhops  we  daily  dangling  view 
'  Falfe  concord  by  Tom  Crofs  engraven  true.' 
t  In  the  London  Gazette,  Numb.  2136,  of  6  May,  1686,  is  an  advertifement  for  the 
fale  of  Playiofd's  printing-houfe  and  utenfils. 

The  induftry  of  this  man,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  get  an  honefl  livelihood  for  him- 
felf and  his  family,  are  very  remarkable  ;  and  it  leems  he  had  a  wile  who  came  not  be- 

U  2  hind 
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led  feveral  books  publilhed  by  his  brother  Henry.  His  fucceflbrs  in 
that  bufincfs  have  been  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  volume, 
page  477,  and  there  are  a  few  perfons  who  follow  it  at  this  time. 

As  to  printing  on  copper  plates,  it  had  in  many  refpedls  the  advan- 
tage of  letter-prefs ;  the  great  objedion  was  the  expence  of  it,  but 
this  the  Dutch  artificers  found  means  to  reduce  ;  for  they  contrived 
by  fome  method,  which  to  others  is  yet  a  fecret,  fo  to  foften  the  cop- 

.per,  as  to  render  it  fufceptible  of  an  imprelTion  from  the  ftroke  of  a 
hammer  on  a  punch,  the  point  whereof  had  the  form  of  a  muficd 
note.  The  fuccefs  of  this  invention  is  only  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
numerous  articles  contained  in  the  Dutch  catalogues  of  mufic  pub- 
lifhed  between  the  year  1700  and  the  prefent  time,  which  feem  to 
indicate  little  lefs  than  that  the  authors  of  this  difcovery-had  a  mo- 

rnopoly  of  that  bufinefs. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  mufic  from  abroad,  and  the  high  duty  oil 
the  importation  of  it,  were  motives  to  an  attempt  of  a  fomewhat  fimi- 
lar  kind  in  England.  Two  perfons,  namely  John  Walfh  and  John 
Hare,  engaged  together  about  the  year  1710,  to  print  mufic  on 
flamped  pewter  plates.  The  one  had  a  (hop  in  Catherine-ftreet  in 
the  Strand,  the  other  kept  a  fliop,  the  fign  of  the  Viol,  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard  *,  and  another  in  Freeman's  yard,  or  court,  in  CornhilU 
They  imported  from  time  to  time  mufic  from  Holland,  and  reprinting 
it  here,  circulated  it  throughout  the  kingdom  to  their  very  great 
emolument.  They  were  both  very  illiterate  men,  neither  of  Yhem 
was  able  to  form  a  title-page  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
they  feemed  both  to  be  too  penurious  to  employ  others  for  the  pur- 

■pofc.     Their  publications  were  in  numberlefs  inftances  a  difgrace  to 

i.the  fcience  and  its  profeflbrs  j  but  they  got  money,  and  no  one 
complained. 

'hind  him  in  that  virtue.  At  the  end  of  one  of  his  publications  in  1679,  is  an  advertifc- 
ment  purporting  *  that  at  Iflington,  over-againft  the  church,  Mrs.  Playford  then  kept  a 
•  boardingfchool,  where  young  gentlewomen  might  be  inftru£led  in  all  manner  of  curious 
'  works,  as  alfo  reading,  writing,  mufick,  dancing,  and  the  French  tongue.' 

*  111  St.  Paul's  church-yard  were  formerly  many  fhops  where  mufic  and  mufical  inftru- 
ments  were  fold,  for  which  at  this  time  no  better  reafon  can  be  given,  than  that  the  fer- 
•vice  at  that  cathedral  drew  together  twice  a  day  all  the  lovers  of  mufic  in  London  ;  not  to 
mention  that  the  choirmtn  were  wont  to  aflemble  there,  where  they  were  met  by  their 
friends  and  acquaintance.  The  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  but  little  interruption  to 
.thefe  meetings;  for  though  the  church  was  not  finifhed  till  171O,  divine  fervice  was  per- 
formed in  it  as  foon  as  the  choir  was  completed,  which  was  about  1 700. 

The 
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There  lived  about  this  time  one  Richard  Means,  a  maker  of  mufi- 
■cal  inftruments,  an  ingenious  but  whimfical  man  ;  he  had  been  bred 
up  under  his  father  to  that  bufinefs  *,  and  feeing  the  flovenly  manner 
in  which  mufic  was  publiftied  by  Walfli  and  Hare;  and  being  defi- 
rous  to  participate  in  fo  gainful  a  trade,  he  became  their  rival,  and 
propofed  to  himfelf  and  the  public  to  print  in  a  fairer  charader  than 
pewter  would  admit  of,  and  to  fell  his  books  at  a  price  little  above 
what  they  were  fold  for  by  the  others. 

In  profecution  of  this  defign  he  procured  of  Matthefon  of  Ham- 
burgh, who  had  married  an  Englifhwoman,  and  was  bcfides  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Britifh  refident  in  that  city,  the  manufcript  of  two  collec- 
tions of  leflbns  compofed  by  him.  Thefe  he  caufed  to  be  engraven 
on  copper  in  a  handfome  character,  and  printed  in  a  thin  folio  vo- 
lume. Some  years  after,  Mr.  Handel,  having  compofed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  princefs  Anne,  fundry  fuits  of  leflbns  for  the  harpfi- 
chord,  made  a  colledion  of  them,  and  gave  it  Mears  to  print;  but, 
properly  fpeaking,  it  was  published  by  the  author's  amanuenfis 
Chriftopher  Smith,  who  then  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  Hand  and  Mu- 
fic-book  in  Coventry-ftreet,  the  upper  end  of  the  Hay-market. 
Mears  alfo  printed  Mr.  Handel's  opera  of  Radamiftus,  and  Corio- 
■lanus  compofed  by  AttiHo.  The  next  undertaking  of  Mears  was  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Corelli;  for  the  four  operas  of  Sonatas  he 
'had  the  afliftance  of  a  fubfcription  j  the  work  he  completed  in  an 
elegant  manner,  but  Wallli  and  Hare  damped  the  fale  of  it,  by  low- 
ering the  price  of  an  edition  published  by  them  fome  years  before. 
Neverthelefs  Mears  continued  to  go  on  c  he  printed  the  Opera  quinta 
of  Corelli  in  the  fame  charadter,  and  undertook  to  print  his  Concer- 
tos J  but  in  this  work  he  failed;  only  the  firfl:  and  fecond  violin  parts 
were  engraven,  the  others  were  ftamped,  and  that  in  a  worfe  charac- 
ter than  had  been  made  ufe  of  by  Walfh  and  his  colleague. 

After  a  variety  of  projeds  Mears  found  himfelf  unable  to  ftand  his 
ground  ;  he  quitted  his  fhop  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and  fome 
years  after  fet  up  in  Birchin-lane  ;  he  continued  there  about  two 
years,  and  then  removed  to  London-houfe-yard  in  St.  Paul's  church- 

*  The  elder  Mears  Tcept  a  fliop  for  the  fale  of  mufical  inftruments  oppofite  the  Cathe- 
rine-wheel inn  without  Bifliopfgate ;  and  in  the  London  Gazette,  Numb.  2433,  ^^^ 
March  7,  r688,  advertifed  from  thence  lutes  and  viols  fretted  according  to  Mr.  Salmon'i 
propofal,  of  which  an  account  is  given  vol.  IV.  page  423,  in  not,  and  444. 

yard. 
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yard,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1743,  leaving  a  fon  of  Walfli 
in  pofTeflion  of  almoft  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

There  were  two  other  perfons,  namely  J.  Cluer  and  Benjamin 
Creake,  copartners;  the  former  dwelt  in  Bow-church-yard,  and  be- 
fides  being  a  printer,  was  a  vender  of  quack  medicines  j  the  latter 
lived  in  Jermyn-ftreet :  Thefe  men  undertook  to  ftamp  mufic,  and 
printed  many  of  Handel's  operas,  that  is  to  fay,  Admetus,  Siroe, 
Scipio,  Rodelinda,  Julius  Ca?far,  Tamerlane,  Alexander,  and  fome 
others,  but  generally  in  a  charadter  fingularly  coarfe  and  difficult  to 
read.  Thomas  Crofs,  junior,  a  fon  of  him  abovementioned,  (lamped 
the  plates  of  Geminiani's  Solos,  and  a  few  other  publications,  but  in 
a  very  homely  and  illegible  chara(fler,  of  which  he  was  fo  little  con- 
fcious,  that  he  fet  his  name  to  every  thing  he  did,  even  to  (ingle  fongs, 
William  Smith,  who  had  been  an  apprentice  of  Walfh,  and  lived  at 
the  (ign  of  Corelli's  head  oppofite  Norfolk-ftreet  in  the  Strand,  and 
Benjamin  Cooke  in  New-ftreet,  Covent  Garden,  were  printers  of  mu- 
iic :  the  former  was  chiefly  employed  by  fuch  authors  as  Fefting, 
and  a  few  others,  who  publifhed  their  works  themfelves  ;  and  had 
a  type  of  his  own,  remarkably  fteady  an.d  uniform. 

But  the  laft  and  great  improver  of  the  art  of  damping  mufic  in 
England  was  one  Phillips,  a  Welchman,  who  might  be  faid  to  have 
flolen  it  from  one  Fortier,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  watchmaker,  who 
(lamped  fome  of  the  parts  of  Martini's  (irft  opera  of  Concertos,  and 
a  few  other  things.  This  man,  Phillips,  by  repeated  e(rays.  ar- 
rived at  the  method  of  making  types  of  all  the  characters  ufed  in  ma- 
de. With  thefe  he  (lamped  mufic  on  pewter  plates,  and  taught  the 
whole  art  to  his  wife  and  fon.  In  other  refpedls  he  improved  the 
pradice  of  (lan^ping  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  mufic  is  fcarce  any 
where  fo  well  printed  as  in  England. 

About  ten  years  ago  one  Fougt,  a  native  of  Lapland,  arrived 
here,  and  taking  a  fliop  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  fole  printing  of  mufic  on  letter-prefs  types  of  his  own  founding, 
which  were  very  neat.  This  patent,  had  it  been  conteded  at  law, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  adjudged  void,  as  the  invention  was 
not  a  new  one.  He  publi(hed  feveral  colledlions  of  lefTons  and  fona- 
tas  under  it,  but  the  mufic-fellers  in  London  copied  his  publications 
on  pewter  plates,  and  by  underfelling,  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom, 
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ANDREA  Adami,  fumamcd  da  Bolfena,  Maeftro  della  CappcIIa 
Pontifici;i,  was  the  autI)orof  a  book  entitled  '  Oflervazioni  per 

•  ben  regolare  il  Core  de  i  Cantori  delia  Cappella  Pontificia,  tanto  nelle 

*  Funzioni  ordinarie,  che  ftraordinarie,' printed  at  Romcin  171 1,4:0; 
containing  firA  a  formula  of  the  feveral  functions  performed  as  well 

on 
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on  folemn  as  ordinary  occafions  in  the  pontifical  chapel ;  and  fe- 
condly  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  muficians  and  fingers,  mem- 
bers of  the  college  of  the  fame  chapel. 

The  preface  to  this  work  is  a  hiftory  of  the  college  above-men- 
tioned :  It  begins  with  an  enumeration  of  the  fuffrages  of  the  fathers 
in  favour  of  church-mufic  *,  in  fubftance  as  follows: 

*  After  the  death  of  our  Saviour  the  finging  of  pfalms  and  hymns- 

*  was  introduced  into  the  church  by  the  apoftles  themfelveSj  accord— 

*  ing  to  the  documents  of  their  Mafter.     During  the  reigns  of  the 

*  Roman  emperors,  in  all  the  eaftern  and  weftern  temples  the  eccle- 

*  fiaftical  fundlions  were  performed  in  Canto  figurato,  till  St.  Atha-- 

*  nafius  introduced  into  the  church  of  Alexandria  the  Canto  piano. 

*  St.  Auguftine,  in  his  Confeffions,  lib.  ix.  ConfefT.  7.  aflures  us, 

*  as  does  alfo  Dominicus  Macrus,  in  his  Lexicon  -j-,  that  St.  Ambrofe 

*  introduced  into  his  church  at  Milan  the  Canto  foave  e  figurato,  in 

*  imitation  of  that  of  the  Greek  church,  commonly  called  x^uf^x- 

*  Ti^ofiBvog.     About  a   century   after,  that  is  to  fay.  in  460,  pope  St; 

*  Hilary  introduced  at  Rome  the  true  Cantus  Ecclefiafticus,   and 

*  founded  an  academy  for  fingers.    This  is  alfo  faid  by  Macrus  in  his- 

*  Lexicon,  but  Johannes  Diaconus,  with  more  probability,  afcribes  it< 

*  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

*  In  the  year  590,  St.  Gregory  reformed  the  Cantus  Ecclefiafticus:, 

*  and   inftituted  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  which  is  flill  ufed  in  the 

*  pontifical    chapel.     This  great  man  inftituted  alfo    a   fchool   for. 

*  fingers,  from  which  the  college  of  pontifical  fingers  now  exifiing  de- 

*  rives  its  origin  j  and  appointed  falaries  and  proper  habitations  for  all 

*  the  performers.     St.  Gregory  took  upon  himfelf  to  prefide  in  the 

*  fchool  thus  founded  an4^endowed  by  him  ;  after  his  deceafe  one  of 

*  the  moft  ficilful  fcholars  was  eledled  Primicerius  Schols  Cantorum, 

*  anfwering  to  the  ■sr^oTui^oiXT'i^,  or  Xcco(rvvccKT7ig,  in  the  Greek  church. 

*  Next  to  the  exhortations  in  St.  Paul's  Epiftles  to  St.  James  and  to  the  Coloffians  to 
fing  pfalms  and  fpiritual  fougs,  the  following  paflage  in  the  ConfefTions  of  St.  Auguiline, 
lib  X.  cap.  33.  is  moft  frequently  adduced  in  favour  of  church  mufic.     '  Veniii}tamen . 

*  cum  reminifcor  lacrymas  meas,  quas  fudi  ad  cantus  ecelefias  tusc  in  primordiis  recupe- 

*  ratas  fidei  mex ;  &  nunc  ipfo,  quod  raoveor  non  cantu,  fed  rebus,  qu:e  cantantur,  cum 
«  liqnida  voce,  &  convenientiffima  modulatione  cantantur,  magnam  inftituli  hujus  uiili^ 

*  tatem  rurfus  agnofco.' 

■j-  Hierolexicon,  five  Didionaiium  facrum,  in  quo  Ecclefiafticse  voces,  &c.  elucidan- 
tur.     Rom.  1677. 

*  Upon. 
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*  Upon  the  deceafe  of  St.  Gregory  mufic  loft  its  principal  fupport, 

*  and  declined  greatly,  until  Vitalianus  in  683,  Leo  II.  the  Sicilian, 

*  and  chiefly  venerable  Bede,  revived   and  reftored  it.     Notwith- 
*-  ftanding  thefe  eminent  men,  church-mufic  fell  again  into  difufe, 

*  not  lefs  by  the  incurfions  of  barbarians,  than  by  the  little  attention 

*  paid  to  it  at   that  time.     And  although  Guido  Aretinus,  Jofquin 

*  del  Prato,  and  Chriftopher  Morales,  a  Spaniard,  fupported  it  in  the 

*  eleventh  century  by  many  inventions  and  improvements,  the  true 

*  fpirit  of  it  was  loft  at  the  time  of  Marcellus  II.  when  Paleftrina 

*  manifefted  to  that  pontiff  and  the  world  the  great  powers  of  fa- 

*  cred  mufic. 

*  The  facred  college  however  maintained  itfelf  always  with  great 

*  decorum  and  fplendor,  even  when  the  holy  fee  was  transferred  to 

*  Avignon  j  but  it  flourifhed  greatly  upon  the  return  of  Gregory  IX^ 

*  to  Rome. 

*  The  fingers  in  the  pontifical  chapel  have  ever  been  held  in  great 

*  veneration  and  efteem,  even  by  monarchs.  Pope  Agatho  fent  John, 
«  the  principal  finger  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  abbat  of  the 

*  monaftery  of  St.  Martin,  to  England,  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of 
«  the  catholic  religion  j  and  at  a  fynod  convened  by  Theodore,  arch- 

*  biftiop  of  Canterbury,  he  aflifted  as  the  pope's  legate. 

'  All  this  may  be  fctn  at  large  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Bede, 

*  lib.  IV.  cap.  xviii.  where  it  is  related  that  the  aforefaid  John  taught 

*  the  Englifh  to  fing  after  the  Roman  and  Gregorian  manner  j  and 

*  that  he  died  at  Tours,  and  was  buried  there  in  his  return  to  Italy. 

*  The  pontifical  fingers  were  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  for  particular 

*  purpofes  they  were  the  delegates  of  the  pope  himfelf :  By  a  bull  of 

*  Clement  IV.  it  appears  that  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  chapel  was 

*  fent  by  that  pope  to  Lando,  bifliop  of  Anagni. 

*  Mabillon,  in  his  Mufeo  Italico,  torn.  II.  (liews  the  pre-eminence 

*  due  to  the  college  of  fingers ;  and  relates  that  on  a  certain  occafion,  in 

*  reading  the  mattin  ledlure  before  the  pope,  on  Candlemas-day,  the 

*  fingers  were  preferred  to  the  canons  j  and  that  the  Primicerius,  or 

*  firft  finger  bore  the  pontiff's  mantle  :   That  on  Eafter-day  they  re- 

*  ceived  the  ceremony  of  the  Pax  before  the  fubdean  and  acolythites, 

*  and  all   other  inferior  orders.     Befides  that  the  pope  on  that  day 

*  ufed  to  adminifter  to  them  the  cup,  &c.  with  many  other  cere- 
.   '  monies.' 

Vol.  V.  X  Ad  ami 
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AdamI  obferves  that  thefe  marks  of  diflindion  declare  the  good 
opinion  and  efteem  which  the  holy  fee  entertained  of  the  fingers  in 
the  pontifical  chapel  in  former  ages.  He  adds,  that  when  the  French 
fingers  who  accompanied  Charlemagne  to  Rome  contended  with  the 
facred  college  for  pre-eminence  in  mufic,  that  emperor  could  not 
help  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Roman  fingers,  faying  that  the  rivu- 
lets {hould  not  be  larger  than  the  fountains ;  and  requefted  of 
Adrian  I.  to  fend  two  Roman  fingers  to  France,  toteach  throughout 
the  kingdom  the  true  Cantus  Gregorianus.  For  this  he  cites  Car- 
dinal Bona,  lib.  I.  cap.  xxv. 

In  after-times  it  was  the  uniform  endeavour  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
to  procure  the  ableft  fingers  for  the  fervice  of  the  papal  chapel,  to 
which  end  they  frequently  made  inftances  to  fecular  princes  to 
fend  to  Rome  the  moll  celebrated  fingers  in  their  dominions;  as 
a  proof  whereof  he  inferts  the  following  letter  from  Leo  X.  to  the 
marquis  of  Mantua. 

•  Quonlam  ad  facra  conficienda,  precefque  divinas  celebrandas  can- 

*  tore  mihi  opus  eft,  qui  graviori  voce  concinat.     Velim,   fi  tibi  in- 

*  commodum  non  eft,  ut  ad  me  Michaelum  Lucenfem  cantorem  tuum 

*  mittas,  ut  eo  noftris  in  facris,  atque  templo,  quod  eft  omnium  ce- 

*  leberrimum,  atque  fanftifllmum,  communemque  totius  orbis  terra- 

*  rum  fuetatem,  &  lastitiam  continet,  uti  pofllm.     Datum    3.  Kal. 

*  Augufti  anno  2.  Romae.' 

He  proceeds,   '  Many  are  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to 

*  fingers  of  the  pontifical  chapel  ;   but  unhappily  few  of  the  inftru- 

*  ments  by  which  they  were  granted  efcaped  the  flames  in  the  deplor- 

*  able  fack  of  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.     There  are 

*  exifting  hovi'cver  in  (he  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  caftle 

*  of  St.  Angelo,   a  Brief  of  Honorius  III.  a  Bull  of  Clement  IV.  and 

*  another  of  Eugenius  IV.  in  which  the  fingers  are  mentioned  with 

*  great  diftindtion  ;  and  in  one  of  Eugenius  IV.  they  are  ftyled  the 

*  pope's  companions,  and  the  conftant  attendants  on  his  perfon.    Ca- 

*  lixtus  III.  Pius  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  ratifie  and  confirm  the  faid  brief 

*  and  bulls.     Innocent  VIII.  forbids  all  lawyers,  notaries,  or  attor- 

*  nies  taking  any  fee  of  the  pontifical  fingers ;  and  empowers  the  Bi- 

*  fhop  maeftro  di  cappella  to  prefent  the  fingers  of  the  chapel  to  the 

*  benefices  of  the  deceafed  members,  that  they  may  perpetually  re- 

*  main  in  the  pofTeflTion  of  the  facred  college.   This  privilege  was  con- 

*  firmed 
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*  firmed  by  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II  j  and  Leo  X.  ordained  that 

*  every  cardinal  that  fays  mafs  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  (hould  pay 

*  four  ducats  to  the  fingers,  inftead  of  the  ufual  collation  j  and  every 

*  biftiop  or  prelate  attendant,  two  ducats;  and  granted  them  many 

*  perquifites    at   a  cardinal's   funeral.     Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III. 

*  enadled  feveral  laws  in  favour  of  the  fingers.     Farther,  Julius  lil. 

*  declared  the  college  of  fingers  equal  in  every  refpedl  to  that  of  the 

*  apoftolic  writers,  and  limited  it  to  the  number  of  twenty-four. 

•  Sixtus  V.  endowed  the  facred  fingers  with  the  revenues  of  the 

*  monaftery  of  Santa  Maria  in  Crifpiano,  in  the  diocefe  of  Taranto;  of 

*  Saint  Salvador's  church  in  Perugia  ;  and  of  Santa  Maria  in  Felonica, 

*  in  the  diocefe  of  Mantua.    He  reduced  their  number  to  twenty*one, 

*  and  appointed  a  cardinal  for  their  patron   and  judge  in  all  caufes. 

*  He  alfo  provided  for  the  old  and  infirm  members  by  a  grant  of  the 

*  fame  allowances  as  they  enjoyed  when  in  aclual  fervice  of  the  cha- 

*  pel;  but  Gregory  IV.  repealed  all  thefe  bulls  of  Sixtus  V.  and  made 

*  an   aggregate  fund  for   the  college,   by  which  the  fingers  enjoy  a 

*  handfome  ftipend  to  this  day,  with  all  their  former  privileges  and 

*  immunities.' 

Who  was  the  firfl:  maeflro  di  cappella  Signor  Adami  thinks  it  is 
impoflible  to  afcertain  ;  he  however  fays,  that  originally  the  maeftro 
was  always  a  bi(hop  ;  and  this  appears  by  the  fuccefllon  of  maeftri  di 
cappella,   which  he  gives  from  the  year  1507  to  1574. 

He  mentions  alfo  a  Cardinal,  Protettore  del  Collegio  de  Cantor! 
della  Cappella  Pontificia,  the  firft  of  whom  he  fays  was  Decio  Azzo- 
lino,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  and  continues  the  fucceflion  down 
to  his  own  time,  concluding  with  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  eleded 
27  Nov.  1700. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  contained  in  the  preface  to  Adami's 
book  ;  the  book  itfelf  exhibits  an  infide  view  of  the  pontifical  chapel, 
otherwife  called  La  Cappella  Si{lina>  as  having  been  built  by  pope 
Sixtus  IV.  here  alfo  inferred. 
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After  which  follows  a  defcription  of  the  feveral  fundlions  pe^fo^med 
in  that  chapel,  as  well  upon  ordinary  as  folemn  occafions;  from  which 
it  appears  that  by  the  ufage  of  the  chapel,  motets,  and  other  offices  of 
fundry  mafters  by  name  are  appropriated  t6  peculiar  days  :  Thus  for 
inftance.  Alia  MefTa  dell'  Epifania,  is  fung  a  motet  of  Paleftrina, 

*  Surge  illuminare  Jerufalem.'  Nella  terza-  Domenica  di  Quarefima, 
a  motet  of  Criftoforo  Morales,  *  Lamentabatur  Jacob  j'  and  on  Wed- 
nefday  and  Friday  in  the  Holy  Week  the  Miferere  of  Allegri,  referring 
to  the  books  of  the  chapel  where  the  feveral  compo(itions  are  to  be 
found. 

The  feveral  fundlions  defcribed  by  Adami  are  performed  Agreeable 
to  the  ancient  ufage  of  the  Romifti  church  :  That  in  which  the  Na- 
tivity is  celebrated  feems  to  be  of  the  dramatic  kind,  and  accountij 
for  that  note  prefixed  to  the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  '  Fatto  per 

*  la  Notte  di  Natale  :'  The  fundlion  itfelf  is  thus  defcribed.    «  Primo 

*  Vefpero  di  Natale.     II  regolamento  di  quefta  funzione  dipende  dal 

*  fapere,  fe  il  Papa  rlel  feguente  glorno  di  Natale  vuol  celebrare  egli 

*  fteffo  la  meffa,  perche  in  tal  cafo  il  vefpero  va  ordinate  nella  ftefla 
*.  guifa  di  quello  di  S.  Pietro,  qiiartdo  che  n6,  come  quello  di  tutt'  i 

*  Santi. 

*  Terminato  il  vefpero  reftano  nel  Palazzo  Apoftolico  quelll  emi- 

*  nentiffimi  Cardinali,  che  nella  feguente  notte  vogliono  afliftere  al 
•■  mattutino,  &  alia  mefla,  alia  quali  li  miniftri  del  detto  Palazzo,  a 

*  fpefe  della  reverenda  camera  danno  una  lautiffima  cena,  c6n  un  ap- 

*  parecchio  nobile  di  varj  trionfi,  che  rappreferttano  i  fatti  della  Na- 

*  tivita  del  noftro  Redentore.    Prima  della  cena  e  coftume  dare  ancora 

*  alii  detti  eminentiffimi  un  virtuofo  divertimento  di  mufica,  con  una 

*  cantata  volgare  fopra  la  Nativita  del  Bambino  Gcfii,  la  quali  fi  dec 
'  regolare  dal  noftro  Signer  Maeftro  di  Cappella,  e  per6  preventiva- 

*  mente  dovraegli  portarfi  daMonfignorMaggiordomo,  a  cui  fpetta 

*  la  direzone  di  tutta  quefta  funzione,  per  intender  da  eflb  rdezione 

*  tanto  del  poeta,  quanto  del  compofitorc  della  mufica  j  e  poi  dovra 
'  fcieglier  i  migliori  cantori  del  noftro  collegio  per  cantarla ;  e  dopo 

*  terminata,  unite  alii  cantori,  e  egli  ftromenti  dovra  portarfi  al  luo- 

*  go  deftinato  per  la  cena,  che  ancora  effi  fuel  dare  la  reverenda  ea- 

*  mera  apoftelica.* 

The  fecond  part  contains  a  defcription  of  the  extraordinary  func- 
rions,  namely  thefe  that  follow.  •  ' 

-  V01..V.  Y  '  Nella 
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Nella  Creazione  delnuovo  Pontefice. 

Nella  Confagrazlone  del  nuovo  Pontefice. 

Nella  Confagrazlone  che  fa  il  Papa  di  qualche  Vefcovo. 

Nella  Coronazione  del  nuovo  Pontefice. 

Nel  Pofl"effo  del  nuovo  Pontefice. 

Nell'  Anniverfario  della  Creazione  del  Pontefice. 

Neir  Anniverfario  della  Coronazione  del  Pontefice. 

Nel  Confiftoro  pubblico. 

Neir  aprire  la  Porta  Santa. 

Nel  ferrare  la  Porta  Santa. 

Nella  Canonizazione  de'  Santl. 

Nel  Battefimo  di  qualche  Ebreo. 

Nelle  Proceflioni  ftraordinarie  per  Giubilei,  o  Indulgenzei 

Neir  Effequie  de'  Sommi  Pontefici. 

Settima  Eflequie. 

Decimo  Giorno. 

Neir  Anniverfario  del  Sommo  Pontefice  Dcfonto. 

Neir  Efl*equie  degli  Eminentiflimi  Cardinal!  Defonti. 

Nell'  Eflequie  d'un  noftro  Compagno  Defonto,  ed  altri  Anniverfarj 
della  Cappella. 

Neir  Anniverfario  di  Marazzoli,  e  de'  noftri  Compagni  Defonti  a 
S.  Gregorio. 

Nelle  Cappelle  Cardinalizie  di  San  Tomaflb  d'  Aquino, .e  San  Bo- 
navcntura. 

Nella  Fefta  dclk  Annunziata.- 

Per  S.  Marta  Fefta  di  Palazzo  alia  fija  Chiefa,  vicino  a  S.  Piefero*. 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  confifts  of  an  account  of  the  pontifical 
fingers  from  the  time  of  Paul  III.  to  that  of  the  then  reigning  pope^ 
Clement  XI.  extradted  from  the  books  of  the  chapel,  and  other  au- 
thentic memorials,  with  fundry  hiftorical  particulars  relating  to  fuch. 
of  them  as  were  celebrated  for  their  compofitions..  The  following  is. 
the  fubft^nce  of  this  account,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  moft  eminent. of. 
them. 

*  Many  are  the  fingers  who  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  ponti-. 

*  fical  chapel  fince  the  firft  inftitution  thereof;  amongft  them  was. 

*  Jacopo  Pratenfe,  viho  flouriflied  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was- 

*  admitted  a  finger  in  the  faid  chapel  under  Sixtas  IV.     His  name  is, 

*  engrayea 
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*  engraven  in  the  choir  of  the  Vatican  palace.     His  works,  confiQ- 

*  ing  of  MafTes,  were  publifhed  at  Foflbmbrone,  in  three  volumes,. 

*  in  the  years  1515  and  1516,  by  Ottavio  de  Petrucci,  the  firft  in- 

*  ventor  of  printing  mufic. 

*  Giacomo  Arcadelt,  maeflro  di  cappella  to  Cardinal  di  Lorena,. 
«  was  efteemed  one  of  the  firft  of  his  time  of  the  compofers  of  ma- 

*  drigals,  five  books  whereof  compofed  by  him  were  printed  at  Ve- 
«  nice ;  one  of  the  fined  among  them  is  that  celebrated  one,  ••  II 
*•  bianco  e  dolce  Cigno  cantando  muore." 

«  In  1544,  under  PaullII.  was  admitted  into  the  facred  college,. 

*  Criftoforo  Morales  of  Sevil.'  The  particulars  refpedting  this  per- 
fon,  as  alfo  Paleftrina,  are  already  inferted  in  this  work. 

*  In  this  century,  under  Pius  IV.  flouriihed  Aleflandro  Romanc 

*  He  was  for  his  (kill  in  playing  on  the  viol  called  Aleflandro  della 

*  Viola.     He  was  the  inventor  of  Canzonets  for  four  and  five  voices^ 

*  Upon  leaving  the  chapel  he  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Julius. 

*  Csefar,  and   embraced  the  monaflic   life  in   the   Olivetan  con- 

*  gregation.^ 

*  About  the  year  1562  the  reverend  Father  Francefco  Soto  d^ 

*  Langa,  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  a  foprano  finger,  began  to  difplajr 

*  his  mufical  talents.     He  was  of  the  congregation,  of  St.  Philip. 

*  Neri,  and  the  thirteenth  priefl  in  fiiccefllon  after  that  faint ;  and 

*  founded  a  nunnery  at  Rome  in  honour  of  St.  Tecefa.     He  died  in 

*  1619,  aged  85. 

*  Arcangelo  CriveUi  Bergamafco,,  a  tenor,  admitted,  in  1583,  pub- 

*  lifhed  divers   works  highly  efteemed,  and  particularly  a  book  o£ 

*  Mafles..  Many  of  his  compofitions  are  fiing  in  the  apoflohc: 
••  chapeL 

*  In  1631  the  reverend  father  Girolamo  Rofini  da  Perugia,  a  fopranoj, 

*  was  efteemed  fox  his  voice  and  fine  manner  of  finging.  He  flood 
*■  candidate  for-  a  place  of  finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel ;  and  al- 
*■  though    heard   and   approved  of  by    Clement  VIII.  the   Spanifhi 

*  fingers  contrived  to  get  him  excluded,  for   no  other  reafon  tharu 

*  that  he  was  not  of  their,  country  *,  and  eleded.  in  his  ftead  a  mai\i 

*  very  much  his  inferior.     At  which  repulfe  being  highly  mortified,. 

*  be  took  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  and  became  a  brother  in  a- convent: 

•  It  feems  that  till  his  tipie  no  native.  Italian,  had.  ever  been  a  foprano  Ci»gef  in-  the.- 
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*  of  Capuchins.     But  the  pontiff  being   informed  of  the  injuftkre 

*  done   him,  feverely   reprimanded   the  Spani(h  fingers,   and  recal- 

*  led  the  Pcrugian,  annulling  the  folemn  vow   he  had   taken    upon 

*  his  entering  into  the  monaftic  life.      He  was  received  afterwards 

*  into  the  congregation  of  St.  Philip  Neri  in  1606,  eleven  years  after 

*  the  death  of  that  faint;  and,  being  a  man  of  exemplary  goodnefs, 

*  was  favoured  by  all  the  popes  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

'  Teofilo  Gargano  da  Gallefe,  a  contralto,  was  admitted  in  1601. 

*  He  left  a  legacy  to  maintain  four  ftudents,  natives  of  his  country, 

*  to  enable  them  to  profecute  the  ftudy  of  mufic  at  Rome,  and  died 

*  in  1648. 

'  Vincenzo  de  Grandis  da  Monte  Albotto,  a  contralto,  was  ad- 

*  mitted  in   1605,  under  Paul  V.  and  publifhed  many  works,  parti- 

*  cularly  a  fet  of  Pfalms,  printed  by  Philip  Kefpeol. 

*  In  1610  the  reverend  Martino  Lamotta,  a  Sicilian,  and  a  tenor; 

*  in  1612,  Giovanni  DomenicoPoliafchi,  aRoman  tenor;  and  in  1613 

*  Francefco  Severi  Perugino,  a  foprano,  were  feverally  admitted  ;  the 
'  two  latter  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  feveral  compofitions  de- 
'  dicated  to  Cardinal  Borghefi  in  1618  and  16 15. 

*  The  reverend  Santi  Naldino,  a  Roman  contralto,  is  mentioned 
'  in  16 1 7.     He  was  a  Silveftrine  monk,  and  a  good  compofer,  as 

*  may  be  feen  by  his  printed  Motets.  He  died  in  1666,  and  was 
'  buried  in  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco,  as  appears  by  a  monument  in  the 
'  faid  church,  where  there  is  a  fine  canon  of  his  compofition. 

*  Under  Gregory  XV.  1662,  was  admitted  as  a  foprano,  Cavalier 
'  Loreto  Vittori  da  Spoleti,  an  excellent  compofer  of  airs  and  canta- 
'  tas.  He  fet  to  mufic  the  favourite  drama  of  Galatea,  which  was 
'  received  with  uncommon  applaufe,  and  printed  with  a  dedication 
'  to  Cardinal  Barberini.     He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Ma- 

*  ria  fopra  Minerva,  where  is  a  monument  for  him. 

*  In  1628,  under  Urban  VIII.  the  reverend  Odoardo  Ceccarelli  da 
'  Mevania  was  admitted  a  tenor;  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  col- 

*  ledled  feveral  rules  about  our  conftitution  for  the  ufe  of  the  Punta- 

*  tore  ;  and  was  famous  for  fetting  mufic  to  Latin  words. 

*  In  1639,  Stefano  Landi,  a  Roman  contralto,  a  beneficiary  clerk 

*  of  St.  Peter's,  publiflied  the  firfl  book  of  Mafles  for  four  and  five 

*  voices. 

*  In 
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*  In  1636  the  reverend  Fih'ppo  Vitali,  a  Florentine  tenor,  and  an 

*  excellent  church  compofer,  was  admitted.     He  publiflied  Hymns 

*  and  Pfalms. 

*  In  1637  Marco  Marazzoli,  a  tenor:  Hecompofedfeveral  oratorios, 

*  which  were  much  applauded,  and  the  fame  had  been  many  times 

*  performed  in  the  Chiefa  Nuova,  in  the  hearing  of  Adami  himfelf. 

*  He  was  an  excellent  player  on  the  harp,  and  has  left  many  excel- 

*  lent  compofitions  behind  him. 

*  In  1642  Marco Savioni,  a  Roman  contralto:  He  publifhed  feveral 

*  chamber-compofitions  in  parts,  and  fundry  other  works  very  much 

*  efteemed  by  the  judges  of  harmony. 

*  Under  pope  Innocent  X.  in  1645,  was  admitted,  Bonaventura  Ar- 

*  genti  Perugino,  a  foprano.     He  was  highly  favoured  by  cardinal 

*  Pio  Mori.     For  defraying  the  expences  of  finilfliing  the  church  of 

*  St.  Mary  Vallicella,  he  bequeathed  fix  thoufand  crowns  to  the  fa- 

*  thers  of  the  Oratory,  and  they  out  of  gratitude  buried  him  in  their 

*  own  vault. 

*  The  reverend  Domenico  del  Pane,  a  Roman  foprano,  was  ad- 

*  mitted  into  the  college  in  1654 ;  an  excellent  compofer  in  the  grand 
'  flyle.      He  left  many  valuable  compofitions*. 

*  And  under  Alexander  VII.  the  reverend  father  Antonio  Cefti,  a 

*  Florentine,  and  a  tenor,  was  admitted    into  the  college  i   Jan. 

*  1660.'  A  memoir  of  this  perfon  has  a  place  in  vol.  IV.  page  93. 
Adami  fays  that  he  excelled  both  in  the  chamber  and  the  theatric 
Ayles ;  and  that  he  compofed  an  opera,  La  Dori,  reckoned  a  mafter« 
piece  in  its  kind. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work  are  contained  accounts  of  the  following 
perfons,  members  of  the  college  of  pontifical  fingers,  viz.  Chriftopher 
Morales,  Paleftrina,  Gio.  Maria  Nanino,  Felice  Anerio,  Luca  Maren- 
zio,  Ruggiero  Giovanelli,  Tomafib  Lodovico  da  Vittoria,  Antimo 
Liberati,  and  Matteo  Simonelli  :  The  fubftance  of  thefe  fever^illy  is 
herein  before  inferted  in  the  article  refpeiling  each  perfon. 

•  Of  thefe  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  is  a  work  entitled  *  Mefle  dell'  Abbate  Domenico  ■ 
'  dal  Pane,  Soprano  della  Cappelia  Fontificia,  a  quattro,  cinque,  fei,  &  otto  Voci,  eftratte 
•■  da  exquifiti  Mottetti  del  Paleftrina.  In  Iloma,  i68y.'  This  is  a  colletlion  of  maffcs 
made  on  the  following  motets  of  Palefti  ina,  '  Do6lor  bonus,'  and  '  Doniine  quando  ve- 

*  neiis,'  a  4  voci.     '  Stella  quam  viderant  Magi,'  '  O  Beatum  Virum,'  and  '  Jubiiate 

*  Deo,'  a  5  voci,  '  Canite  Tuba  in  Sion,'  a  6  voci,  and  '  Fratres  ego  enim  acccpi,'  a  6. 
voci. 

Vol...  v..  Z.  The: 
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The  defign  of  Adami  is  evidently  to  exalt  into  importance  the 
college  of  pontifical  fingers.  A  work  of  this  kind  afforded  the  author 
a  fair  opportunity  of  deducing  the  hiftory  of  choral  fingingand  church 
mufic,  from  the  time  of  its  firft  introdudion,  through  a  variety  of 
periods,  in  fome  whereof  it  was  in  danger  of  an  almoft  total  repudia- 
tion :  The  materials  for  fuch  an  hiftorical  account  are  very  copious, 
and  lie  difperfed  in  the  writings  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  hiftorians,  ritu- 
alifts,  and  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  Lexicon 
of  Dominicus  Macrus,  cited  by  him  ;  befides  what  was  to  be  extract- 
ed from  Bulls,  Breviates,  and  other  pontifical  inftruments,  contain- 
ing grants  in  their  favour.  It  feems  that  Adami  was  aware  of  the 
information  that  thefe  would  afford,  for  he  has  cited  Durandus,  Car- 
dinal Bona,  and  other  writers  on  the  fubjeil ;  but  his  extradls  from 
them  are  very  brief  and  unfatisfadory.  The  account  of  the  conteft 
between  the  Roman  and  French  fingers  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
though  related  by  Baronius  and  the  French  chroniclers,  with  a  va- 
riety of  curious  particulars,  Adami  has  but  flightly  mentioned  j 
which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  the  iffue  of  the 
conteft  was  a  triumph  of  the  Roman  over  the  Gallican  ritual. 

The  defcription  of  the  feveral  fundions  performed  in  the  pontifical 
chapel  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  very  accurate;  and  we  learn  from  it 
that  many  compofitions  of  great  antiquity,  and  which  are  in  the  col- 
ledlions  of  the  curious  in  this  kingdom,  are  ftill  held  in  high  efti- 
mation. 

The  lives  of  fuch  of  the  pontifical  fingers  as  he  has  thought  proper 
to  diitinguifh,  are  fimple  narrations  of  uninterefting  fads ;  they  can 
noway  be  confidered  as  portraits  of  the  perfons  whom  they  are  in- 
tended to  reprefent  j  and  they  are  greatly  deficient  in  refpedl  of  thofe 
refledions,  which  a  paucity  of  events  renders  neceffary  in  biographi- 
cal writings  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  Adami's  work  is  little  more 
than  an  obituary,  or  at  beft  a  regifter  ;  and  if  we  allow  it  to  be  a 
corred  one,  we  give  it  all  due  praife. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.         III. 

THE  Italian  mufic  had  for  near  fifty  years  been  making  its  way 
in  this  country  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  many 
perfons  of  diftindion  and  gentlemen  had  attained  to  great  proficiency 
in  the  performance  on  the  viol  da  gamba,  the  viohn,  and  the  flute. 
In  the  year  1710  a  number  of  thofe,  in  conjundion  with  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  mafters  of  the  time,  formed  a  plan  of  an  academy  for 
the  ftudy  and  pradice  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  harmony,  to  be  held 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  oppofite  St.  Clement's  church  in 
the  Strand,  in  which  was  a  fpacious  room,  in  every  refped  proper 
for  mufical  performances.  The  principal  perfons  engaged  in  this 
laudable  defign  were  Mr.  Henry  Needier,  a  gentleman  who  held  a 
confiderable  poft  in  the  excife  ;  Mr.  John  Chriflopher  Pepufch,  Mr. 
John  Erneft  Galliard,  a  fine  performer  on  the  hautboy,  and  a  very 
elegant  compofer  ;  Mr.  Bernard  Gates,  of  the  queen's  chapel ;  and 
many  other  perfons,  whofe  names  at  this  diflance  of  time  are  not  to 
be  recovered. 

The  foundation  of  this  fociety  was  laid  in  a  library,  confifting  of 
the  moft  celebrated  compofitions,  as  well  in  manufcript  as  in  print, 
that  could  be  procured  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  thefe  were  a  vo- 
luntary donation  from  feveral  of  the  members  of  the  fociety.  With 
the  afliftance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  the  choir  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  boys  belonging  to  each,  and  the  fmall  contribu- 
tion of  half  a  guinea  a  member,  the  academy  fet  out,  and  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  themfelves,  and  the  delight  of  fuch  as  heard 
their  performances.  This  inftitution  continued  to  flourifii  till  the 
year  1728,  when  an  accident  happened  that  went  very  near  to  de- 
flroy  them,  of  which,  and  other  particulars  of  their  hiflory,  a  rela- 
tion will  be  given  hereafter. 


Mr. 
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HENRY    ITEEDLER    ESQ; 


I 


Mr.  Henry  Needler  was  the  grandfon  of  a  gentleman  in  thfr 
army,  Colonel  Needier,  a  royalift,  who  ferved  under  general  Monk 
about  the  time  of  the  Reftoration,  and  a  brother's  fon  of  Mr.  Henry 
Needier  of  the  Navy-office,  a  colledion  of  whofe  poems  was  pub- 
liftied  in  1724.  His  father  was  a  good  performer  on  the  violirr, 
and  inftruded  him  in  the  pradlice  of  that  inftrument  j  but  having 
attained  in  a  fliort  time  to  a  confiderable  proficiency  on  it,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Purcell,  by  whom  he  was  intruded  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony.  After  that  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  John  Ba- 
nifter,  who  played  the  firft  violin  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  was 
e-fteemed  one  of  the  beft  performers  in  his  time. 

Being;, 
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Being  an  ex'cellent  penman  and  arithmetician,  before  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  promoted  to  the  place  of  Ac- 
comptant-general  of  the  Excife,  the  duties  of  which  he  difcharged 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  fidelity.  Notwithflanding  that  multipli- 
city of  bufinefs,  in  which  his  office  involved  him,  and  the  clofe  at- 
tendance which  it  obliged  him  to,  having  acquired  in  his  youth  a 
habit  of  induftry  and  application,  he  found  means  to  profecute  his 
mufical  ftudies,  and  to  form  connedions  of  the  befl:  kind.  At  that 
time  there  were  weekly  concerts  at  the  houfes  of  the  duke  of  Rut- 
land, the  earls  of  Burlington  and  Efi'ex,  lord  Percival,  father  of  the 
late  earl  of  Egmont,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  at  which  Mr.  Need- 
ier was  always  a  welcome  vifitant  as  a  gentleman  performer.  The 
foundnefs  of  his  judgment  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  tafte  led  him  to 
admire  the  mufic  of  Corelli  j  and  it  is  faid  that  no  perfon  of  his  time 
was  equal  to  him  in  the  performance  of  it ;  and  he  ftands  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  he  was  thefirft  perfon  that 
ever  played  the  concertos  of  Corelli  in  England  ;  and  that  upon  the 
following  occafion.  He  was  ufed  to  frequent  a  weekly  concert  at  the 
houfe  of  Mr.  John  Loeillet,  in  Hart-llreet,  Covent-Garden.  There 
lived  at  that  time  oppofite  Southampton-ftreet  in  the  ftrand,  where 
Mr.  Elmfley  now  lives,  Mr.  Prevoft,  a  bookfeller,  who  dealt  largely  to 
Holland.  It  happened  that  one  day  he  had  received  a  large  confign- 
ment  of  books  from  Amfterdam,  and  among  rhem  the  concertos  of 
Corelli,  which  hadjuft  then  been  publiflied  ;  upon  looking  at  them 
he  thought  of  Mr.  Needier,  and  immediately  went  with  them^  tiu  his 
houfe  in  Clement's-lane  behind  St.  Clement's  church  in  the  Stri\nd  ; 
but  being  informed  that  Mr.  Needier  was  then  at  the  concert  ut 
Mr.  Loeillet's,  he  went  with  them  thither.  Mr.  Needier  was  traiif- 
iported  with  the  fight  of  fuch  a  treafure  ;  the  books  were^immediate- 
ly  laid  out,  and  he  and  the  rcfl:  of  the  performers  played  the  whole 
twelve  concertos  through,  without  rifitig  from  their  feats  *. 

*  Bcfides  Mr.  Needier,  other  gentlemen,  not  of  the  profeffion  of  niufic,  have  been  dif- 
tiiiguithed  i'or  their  fkill  and  performance.  Mr.  Valentine  Oldys,  an  apothecary  in 
Black- Friars,  was  the  author  ot  feveral  compofitions  in  Court  AyreSj  publiflicd  in  1655, 
Lord  Keeper  Nortii,  when  young,  was  one  of  the  greateft  violitts  of  his  lime,  and  after- 
wards became  a  good  compofer,  and  an  excellent  theorift.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew,  after- 
wards lord  Crew,  biftiop  of  Durham,  when  at  Oxford  played  his  part  in  concert  on  the 
viol  da  gamba.  The  family  of  the  Harringtons,  defcendants  of  1-ir  John  Harrington, 
has  produced  feveral  both  theoretic  and  praQical  muficians.     Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange  was 

VoL.V.  A  a  an 
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Mr.  Needier  was  one  of  that  aflbciation  which  gave  rife  to  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic,  and  being  a  zealous 
friend  to  the  inftitution,  attended  conftantly  on  the  nights  of  per- 
formance, and  played  the  principal  violin  part.  The  toils  of  bufi- 
nefs  he  alleviated  by  the  ftudy  of  mufic  ;  and  in  his  leifure  hours 
employed  himfelf  in  putting  into  fcore  the  works  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated Italian  maflers,  with  a  view  to  improve  himfelf,  and  enrich 
the  flores  of  the  academy. 

He  dwelt  for  the  greatefl:  part  of  his  life  in  an  old-fafhioned  houfe 
in  Clement's-lane,  behind  St.  Clement's  church  in  the  Strand,  and 
was  there  frequently  vifited  by  Mr.  Handel,  and  other  the  moft  emi- 
nent mafters  of  his  time.  He  married  early,  but  having  no  chil- 
dren, nor  any  worldly  purfuits  to  engage  him,  other  than  the 
difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  which  he  was  very  punc- 
tual, he  indulged  himfelf  in  his  love  of  mufic  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
forego  all  other  pleafures  for  the  fake  of  it;  and  the  delight  he 
took  in  it  feemed  to  have  fuch  an  efFed  upon  his  mind,  as  to  induce 
in  him  a  habit  of  chearfulnefs  and  good-humour.  When  he  was  at- 
the  Academy  he  feemed  to  be  at  home ;  ftrangers  that  came  as  vifi- 
tors  were  introduced  to  him  at  their  firfb  entrance  :  He  did  the  ho- 
nours of  the  fociety  in  a  manner  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  and  was  in, 
his  deportment  courteous  and  obliging  to  all. 

He  was  a  very  fine  and  delicate  performer  on  the  violin,  and,  till? 
he  was  advanced  in  years,  when  his  arm  grew  fliff,  was  .equal,  ia 
point  of  execution,  to  the  performance  of  any  compofition  that  was^. 

an  excellent  violift.  Mr.  Sherard,  an  apothecary  in  Crutched-Friars,  played  finely  on 
the  violin,  and  compofed  two  operas  of  Sonatas.  Dr.  Caefarj  a  phyfician  of  an  ancient- 
family  at  Rochefter,  many  of  whofe  anceftors  are  interred  in  that  cathedral,  compofed 
two  excellent  Catches,  printed  in  the  PleafantMufical  Companion,  publifhed  in  1726. 
Col.  Blathwayt,  whofe  pifture  when  a  boy,  painted  by  Knelier,  hangs  in  the  mufic-fchool 
Oxford,  was  a  prodigy  on  the  harpfichord  at  fourteen.  He  had  been  taught  that  inftru- 
ment  abroad  by  Aleflandro  Scarlatti.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  compofed  an  anthem :  The  words 
of  it  '  As  pants  the  hart,'  are  in  a  coHeftion  printed  in  1712,  without  a  name,  but  mad6 
by  Dr.  Croft,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  the  book.  In  the  colledlion  of  fervices  and  an- 
thems made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  the  earl  of  Oxford,  in  feven  volumes,  now  in  the  Brilifh 
Mufeum,  is  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  compofed  by  the  hon.  and  rev.  Mr.  Edward  Finch» 
afterwards  dean  of  York,  temp.  Anne.  Mr.  Bendall  Martyn,  fecretary  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  Excife,  played  on  the  volin,  and  compofed  fourteen  Sonatas  for  that  inftru- 
ment  which  were  publifhed  upon  his  deceafe  about  fifteen  years  ago.  And  laftly,  Capt. 
Marcellus  Laroon,  the  fon  of  old  Laroon  the  painter,  played  on  the  violoncello,  and 
compofed  Solos  for  that  inftrument.    This  gentleman  died  at  Oxford,  in  1772. 

ncti 
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not  too  difficult  to  be  good  for  any  thing  j  and  in  the  performance  of 
Corelli's  mufic  in  particular,  he  was  not  exceeded  by  any  mafter  of 
his  time. 

This  ingenious  and  amiable  man  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  Augufty 
1 760,  aged  feventy-five,  and  was  buried  at  Finfbary,  near  Rochefter. 

During  the  time  that  Eritton's  concert  fubfifted,  it  was  reforted  to 
by  the  moft  eminent  mafters,  who  gave  their  performance  gratis.  Upoa 
the  abfence  of  fuch  performers,  as  Banifter,  Corbett,  or  fuch  others 
as  ufually  played  the  principal  violin,  that  part  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Woolafton,  the  portait  painter,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  be^- 
fore.  He  was  a  found  performer  on  that  inftrument,  as  alfo  on  the 
flute.  Being  but  an  indifferent  painter,  he,  upon  Britton's  deceafe, 
with  a  view  to  the  increafe  of  his  acquaintance,  and  confequently  his 
bufinefs,  gave  a  concert  on  Wednefday  evenings  at  his  houfe  in  War- 
wick-court in  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-ftreet,  which  was  frequented 
by  the  beft  families  in  the  city,  elpecially  Diflenters,  till  the  eftai- 
blilhment  of  the  concert  at  the  Caftle  tavern  in  Pater-nofter-row,  of 
which  there  will  fhortly  be  occafion  to  fpeak.  In  the  interim  it  is 
neceflary  to  take  notice  that  upon  the  breaking  up  of  Britton's  con- 
cert, the  perfons  that  frequented  it  formed  themfelves  into  little 
focicties,  that  met  at  taverns  in  different  parts  of  the  town  for  the 
purpofe  of  mufical  recreation  j  one  of  thefe  was  at  the  Angel  and 
Crown  tavern  in  Whitechapel,  where  the  performance  was  both 
vocal  and  inftrumental :  The  perfons  that  frequented  it  were  Mr. 
Peter  Prelleur,  then  a  writing-mafter  in  Spitalfields,  but  who  played 
on  the  harpfichord,  and  afterwards  made  mufic  his  profeffion ;  and 
by  ffudy  and  application  became  fuch  a  proficient  in  it,  as  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  firft  mafters  of  his  time.  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  a  mathe- 
matical inftrument  maker,  and  clerk  to  a  Difl'enter's  meeting  in  Eaft- 
Cheap;  and  Mr.  John  Stephens,  a  carpenter  in  Goodman's-fields, 
two  perfons  with  good  voices,  and  who  had  been  ufed  to  fing  Pur- 
cell's  fongs,  were  alfo  of  the  number.  Others  of  Britton's  friends 
accepted  a  hofpitable  invitation  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  William  Caflon 
the  letter-founder.  This  perfon  had  been  bred  to  the  bufinefs  of 
engraving  letters  on  gun-barrels,  and  ferved  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
Minories  J  but,  being  an  ingenious  man,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the 
bufinefs  of  letter-founding,  and  by  diligence  and  unwearied  applir 
cation,  not  only  freed  us  from  the  neceffity  of  importing  printing 

types-. 
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types  from  Holland,  but  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  thofe  made 
by  him  furpafled  the  beft  produdtions  of  foreign  artificers. 

Mr.  Caflon  meeting  with  encouragement  fuitable  to  his  deferts, 
fettled  in  Ironmonger-row  in  Old-ftreet,  and  being  a  great  lover  of 
inufic,  had  frequent  concerts  at  his  houfe,  which  were  reforted  to 
by  many  eminent  mafters  ;  to  thefe  he  ufed  to  invite  his  friends,  and 
thofe  of  his  old  acquaintance,  the  companions  of  his  youth.  He  af- 
terwards removed  to  a  large  houfe  in  Chifwell-ftreet,  and  had  an 
organ  in  his  concert-room  ;  after  that  he  had  ftated  monthly  concerts, 
which  for  the  convenience  of  his  friends,  and  that  they  might  walk 
home  in  fafety  when  the  performance  was  over,  were  on  that  Thurf- 
day  in  the  month  which  was  nearefl  the  full  moon  ;  from  which 
circumftance  his  guefts  were  wont  humouroufly  to  call  themfelves 
Lunatics.  The  performers  at  Mr.  Caflon's  concert  were  Mr.  Wool- 
afton,  and  oftentimes  Mr.  Charles  Froud,  organift  of  Cripplegate 
church,  to  whom,  whenever  he  came,  Mr.  Woolafton  gave  place, 
and  played  the  fecond  violin  ;  Mr.  William  De  Santhuns,  who  had 
been  an  organift  in  the  country,  and  fucceeded  Mr.  Prelleur  as  organ- 
ift of  Spitalfields.  Mr.  Samuel  Jeacock,  a  baker  at  the  corner  of 
Berkeley-ftreet  in  Red  Lion-ftreet,  Clerkenwell,  and  many  others, 
who  occafionally  reforted  thither.  The  performance  confifted  moft- 
ly  of  Corelli's  mufic,  intermixed  with  the  overtures  of  the  old  Eng- 
lifti  and  Italian  operas,  namely,  Clotilda,  Hydafpes,  Camilla,  and 
others  -,  and  the  more  modern  ones  of  Mr.  Handel.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  performance  the  guefts  refrefhed  themfelves  at  a  fide-board,  which 
was  amply  furniftied  ;  and,  when  it  was  over,  fitting  down  to  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  and  a  decanter  of  excellent  ale,  of  Mr.  Caflon's  own 
brewing,  they  concluded  the  evening's  entertainment  with  a  fong 
or  two  of  Purcell  fung  to  the  harpfichord,  or  a  few  catches,  and  about 
twelve  retired. 

Thefe  and  few  others  for  the  fame  purpofe  were  feledl  meetings, 
but  there  were  alfo  about  this  time,  though  but  very  few  in  compa- 
rifon  with  the  prefent,  public  concerts,  to  which  all  were  admitted 
that  brought  either  tickets  or  money.  Performances  of  this  kind 
had  been  exhibited  from  about  the  year  1700,  at  the  great  room  iri 
York-buildings  and  other  places,  but  thefe  were  difcontinued  about 
the  year  iy20,  and  Stationers-hall  in  the  cityj  and  the  Devil  tavern 
at  Temple  Bar  were  the  places  from  whence  concerts  were  moft  fre- 
quently 
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quently  advertifed.  The  method  of  announcing  them  was  by  ad- 
vertifement  in  the  papers,  and  bills  ported  up,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  principal  fingers  were  generally  inferted.  There  was  one  Mr, 
Charles  Young,  organift  of  the  church  of  Allhallows  Barking,  who 
had  three  daughters,  namely,  Cecilia,  Efther,  and  Ifabellaj  the  firft 
of  thefe  had  an  excellent  voice,  and  was  a  good  finger  j  at  the  con- 
cert here  fpoken  of  (he  was  generally  the  firft  performer  j  and  as  few 
people  then  reforted  to  concerts,  but  fuch  as  were  real  lovers  of  mu- 
iic,  three  or  four  performances  of  this  kind  in  a  winter  were  found 
to  be  as  many  as  the  town  would  bear  ;  and  thefe  were  in  a  great 
meafure  difcontinued  upon  the  eftablifhment,  in  1724,  of  the  Caftle 
concert  in  Paternofter-row,  of  which  the  following  is  the  hiftory. 

There  dwelt  at  the  weft  corner  of  London-houfe-yard  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  at  the  fign  of  the  Dolphin  and  Crown,  one  John  Young, 
a  maker  of  violins  and  other  muficalinftruments;  this  man  had  a  fon 
whofe  Chriftian  name  was  Talbot,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
Greene  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and  had  attained  to  great  proficiency  on 
the  violin,  as  Greene  had  on  the  harpfichord.  The  merits  of  the  two 
Youngs,  father  and  fon,  are  celebrated  in  the  following  quibbling 
verfes,  which  were  fet  to  mufic  in  the  form  of  a  catch,  printed  in  the 
Pleafant  Mufical  Companion,  publiftied  in  1726. 

You  fcrapers  that  want  a  good  fiddle  well  ftrung. 
You  muft  go  to  the  man  that  is  old  while  he's  young, 
But  if  this  fame  fiddle  you  fain  would  play  bold. 
You  muft  go  to  his  fon,  who'll  be  young  when  he's  old. 
There's  old  Young  and  young  Young,  both  men  of  renown. 
Old  fells  and  young  plays  the  beft  fiddle  in  town. 
Young  and  old  live  together,  and  may  they  live  long, 
Young  to  play  an  old  fiddle,  old  to  fell  a  new  fong. 

This  young  man,  Talbot  Young,  together  with  Greene  and  fevera! 
perfons,  had  weekly  meetings  at  his  father's  houfe  for  the  pradlicc 
of  mufic.  The  fame  of  this  performance  fpread  far  and  wide,  and  in 
a  few  winters  the  refort  of  gentlemen  performers  was  greater  than 
the  houfe  would  admit  of ;  a  fmall  fubfcription  was  fet  on  foot,  and 
they  removed  to  the  Queen's  Head  tavern  in  Paternofter-row.  Here 
they  were  joined   by  Mr.  Woolafton  and  his  friends,  and  alfo  by  a 
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Mr.  Franchville,  a  fine  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba.  And  after 
a  few  winters,  being  grown  rich  enough  to  hire  additional  perform- 
ers, they  removed  in  the  year  1724,  to  the  Caftle  in  Paternofter- 
row,  which  was  adorned  with  a  pidure  of  Mr.  Young  painted  by- 
Woolafton.  • 

The  Caftle  concert  continuing  to  fiourifh  for  many  years  j  auditors 
as  well  as  performers  were  admitted  fubfcribers,  and  tickets  were  de- 
livered out  to  the  members  in  rotation  for  the  admiffion  of  ladies. 
Their  fund  enabling  them,  they  hired  fecond-rate  fingers  from  the 
opera  j  and  many  young  perfons  of  profeilions  and  trades  that  de- 
pended upon  a  numerous  acquaintance,  were  induced  by  motives  of 
intereft  to  become  members  of  the  Caftle  concert. 

Mr.  Young  contiued  to  perform  in  this  fociety.  till  the  declining 
ilate  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  quit  it  j  after  which  time  Profpero 
Caftrucci,  and  other  eminent  performers  in  fucceffion  continued  to 
lead  the  band.  About  the  year  1744,  at  the  inftanceof  an  alderman 
of  London,  now  defervedly  forgotten,  the  fubfcription  was  raifed 
from  two  guineas  to  five,  for  the  purpofe  of  performing  oratorios. 
From  the  Caftle  this  fociety  removed  to  Haberdaftiers  hall,  where 
they  continued  for  fifteen  or  fixteen  years ;  from  thence  they  re- 
moved to  the  King's  Arms  in  Cornhill,  where  they  now  remain. 

Upon  the  plan  of  the  Caftle  concert  another  fociety  was  formed  at 
the  Swan  tavern,  now  the  King's  Arms,  in  Exchange  Alley,  Corn- 
hill.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe,  one  Barton,  had  been  a  dancing- 
mafter,  and  loved  mufic  -,  the  great  room  in  his  houfe  wasx)ne  of  the 
beft  for  the  purpofe  of  any  in  London  j  agreat  number  of  merchants 
and  opulent  citizens  raifed  a  fubfcription  for  a  concert  about  the 
year  1728  :  Mr.  Obadiah  Shuttleworth  played  the  firft  violin  ;  after 
him  Mr.  John  Clegg,  then  Mr.  Abraham  Brown,  and  after  him  Mr. 
Michael  Chriftian  Fefting.  This  fociety  flouriflaed  for  about  twelve, 
years,  but  it  broke  into  fadlions,  which  were  put  an  end  to  by  the. 
melancholy  accident  of  a  fire,  which,  on  the  evening  of  a  perform- 
ance, on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1748,  confumed  the  books- 
and  inftruments,  and  among  the  latter  a  fine  organ  made  by  Byfield,, 
and  laid  the  houfe  and  adjacent  buildings  in  a(hes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

IT  is  now  neceffary,  In  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  an  account  of 
the  introdudlion  of  the  Italian  opera  into  this  kingdom,  to  recur 
to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and,  having  mentioned  Scarlatti, 
Gafparini,  Boftoficini,  Conti,  and  fome  other  compofers  in  the  thea- 
tric flyle,  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  the  mofl  eminent  inllrumental 
performers  of  the  time,  as  alfo  of  a  few  of  the  mod  applauded 
fingers  of  both  fexes. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  performers  in  Italy,  who  for  their 
excellence  on  various  inflruments  were  celebrated  throughout  Eu- 
rope ;  namely,  for  the  harpfichord,  Berij^ardo  Pasquini,  and  his 
fcholar  Bernardo  Gaffi,  as  alfo  Alessandro  Scarlatti;  thefe 
were  fettled  at  Rome.  At  Venice  were  Pollaroli,  and  a  fon  of 
Scarlatti,  called  Scarlattino,  the  wonder  of  his  time.  For  the 
violin  at  Rome  Corelli  was  without  a  rival :  Next  to  him  his  fcholar 
Matteo  and  Antonio  Montenari  were  mofl  efteemed.  At 
Florence  Martino  Bitti  was  reckoned  the  moft  famous,  and  at 
Venice  Albinoni  ;  at  Naples  Giovanni  Carlo  Caito  and  Pe- 
DRiLLO,  as  alfo  Giovanni  Antonio  Guido;  and  above  all,  Carlo 
Ambrosio  Lunati,  of  Milan,  furnamed  II  Gobbo  della  Regina, 
who  with  Sifacio,  a  famous  finger,  was  here  in  England  in  the  reigti 
of  James  II. 

For  the  violoncello  Buononcini  was  indifputably  the  firft  ;  at 
Turin,  FioRE;  at  Bologna,  Giuseppe  Jachini;  and  at  Rome, 
Pippo  Amadio  were  in  the  higheft  degree  of  reputation. 
.  On  the  theorbo,  Tedeschino  of  Florence  was  efleemed  a  mofl 
capital  performer  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  excelled  by  Conti,  he 
who  was  in  England  in  the  year  1708,  and  had  a  hand  in  the  opera 
of  Clotilda.        ■ 

Contemporary  with  Corelli  and  Pafquini  at  Piom.c  was  Gaetano, 
an  admirable  mailer  on  the  theorbo,  who  died  very  young.  Thcie 
three  perfons  were  performers  at  the  fame  time  in  the  opera  at  Rome.; 
Petruccio  and  Domenico  Sarri  of  Naples  were  at  the  fame  time 
celebrated  for  their  performance  on  that  inflrument ;  and  G  alletti 
on  the  cornet  was  deemed  the  greateft  performer  in  the  world. 

B  b  2  Of 
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Of  fingers,  he  that  was  known  by  the  name  of  Sif  agio,  from  his 
having  appeared  in  the  charafter  of  Syphax  in  fome  opera  abroad,  was 
reckoned  the  firft.  He  had  been  in  England  a  finger  in  the  chapel 
of  James  II.  but,  after  a  fliort  ftay,  returned  to  Italy  ;  and  about  the 
year  1699,  in  his  paflage  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara,  was  murdered  j 
he  had  a  very  fine  voice,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  very  chafte  and 
pure  manner  of  finging,  and  fine  expreflion. 

LuiGiNo,  a  finger  in  the  chapel  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  was  alfb 
in  high  repute.  He  died  in  1707,  and  had  been  a  fcholar  of  Piftoo 
chi,  who,  as  having  by  the  introdudion  of  a  chafte,  elegant,  and 
pathetic  ilyle,  greatly  improved  the  pradlice  of  vocal  mufic  amon^ 
the  Italians,  was  of  fuch  eminence,  that  he  merits  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

Francesco  Antonio  Pistocchi  had  a  very  fine  foprano  voice, 
which  by  a  diflxjlute  life  he  lofl:,  together  with  a  fortune  which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  exercife  of  it.  In  this  diftrefs  he  was  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  becoming  a  copyift,  in  which  employment,  by  his 
attention  and  afliduity,  he  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  ikill  in  mufic* 
as  to  be  able  himfelf  to  compofe.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  he 
difcovered  that  his  voice  was  returning  j  and  having  experienced  great 
mifery  while  he  was  deprived  of  that  faculty,  he  praflifed  incefl!antly 
till  it  fettled  into  a  fine  contralto.  With  this  valuable  acquifition  he 
determined  to  travel,  and  accordingly  vifited  mod  of  the  courts  in 
Europe  ;  and  from  a  variety  of  manners  in  finging  formed  that  ele- 
gant ftyle,  which  the  more  modern  refinements  in  finging  render  it 
difficult  to  conceive  of.  The  encouragement  he  met  with,  and  the 
offer  of  the  employment  of  chapel-mafter  to  the  Margrave  of  Anfpach, 
with  a  handfome  ftipend,  induced  him  to  fettle  at  that  court,  where- 
in the  pofi!eflion  of  a  newly  acquired  fortune  he  continued  many, 
years.  At  length  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  retired  to  a  convent,  in, 
which  he  died  about  the  year  1690. 

There  is  exant  of  Pifl:occhi's  compofitlon,  a  colledlion  of  cantatas,, 
duets,  and  fongs,  entitled  '  Scherzi-Muficali,'  dedicated  to  Frede- 
ric III.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  Anfpach,  publiihed  by  Eftienne- 
Roger  of  Amflerdam ;  at  the  end  are  two  airs,  one  to  French  the 
other  to  German  words  ;  in  the  former  he  profelles  to  have  imitated 
the  ftyle  of  Lully,  in  the  latter  that  of  the  German  compofers. 

There 
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There  were  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  many  other  fine 
fingers,  but  by  fome  it  is  faid  that  the  excellencies  of  them  all  were 
united  in  Nicolini  Grimaldi,  called  Signer  Nicolini  di  Napoli, 
who,  not  more  for  his  finging  than  his  perfonal  merit,  had  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Cavaliero  di  San  Marco. 

This  perfon  came  into  England  in  the  year  1708,  and  made  his 
firft  appearance  in  the  opera  of  Camilla.  Mr.  Galliard,  in  a  note  in 
his  tranflation  of  Tofi's  Opinioni  de'Cantori,  fays  that  he  was  both  a 
fine  ador  and  a  good  finger.  Mr.  Addifon  in  the  Spectator,  No.  40  c, 
has  given  him  the  fame  charader,  and  complimented  him  on  the 
generous  approbation  he  had  given  to  an  Englifli  opera,  Calypfo  and 
Telemachus,  written  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  fet  by  Mr.  Galliard, 
when  the  other  Italians  were  in  a  confederacy  to  ruin  it.  Nicolini 
feems  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend(hip  both  of  Steele  and  Addifon.  H& 
entertained  an  affedion  for  them  and  their  writings,  and  was  in- 
clined to  ftudy  the  Englifh  language,  for  the  pleafure  of  reading 
the  Tatler  *.  He  was  in  England  at  two  or  three  different  pe- 
riods :  Upon  his  quitting  it  the  firft  time  it  was  fuppofed  he  meant 
not  to  return  j  and  the  afi^urance  thereof  gave  occafion  to  the  follow- 
ing verfes,  publiflied  in  Steele's  Mifcellany,  which  befpeak  the  ge- 
neral fentiments  of  the  Engli(h  with  regard  to  the  Italian  opera  and 
fingers. 

Begone,  our  nation's  pleafure  and  reproach  ! 
Britain  no  more  with  idle  trills  debauch. 
Back  to  thy  own  unmanly  Venice  fail. 
Where  luxury  and  loofe  defires  prevail  j 
There  thy  emafculating  voice  employ. 
And  raife  the  triumphs  of  the  wanton  boy. 
Long,  ah!  too  long  the  foft  enchantment  reign'd, 
Seduc'd  the  wife,  and  ev'n  the  brave  enchain'd  ; 
Hence  with  thy  curft  deluding  fong !  away  / 
Shall  Britifli  freedom  thus  become  thy  prey  j 
Freedom  which  we  fo  dearly  us'd  to  prize. 
We  fcorn'd  to  yield  it-^but.to  Briti(h  eyt$. 

•  ^^^^I'^'Tr  ^""^V^"''"'".*^"^"®  deceafed,  including. the  Correfpondeocc of 
John  Hughes,  tlq;  vol.  I.  page  60..  «.  r 

Affifl 
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Aflift  ye  gales,  with  expeditious  care. 
Waft  this  prepofl'rous  idol  of  the  fair  j 
Confent  ye  Fair,  and  let  the  triflergo. 
Nor  bribe  with  wiflies  adverfe  winds  to  blow  : 
Nonfenfe  grew  pleafing  by  his  fyren  arts. 
And  flole  from  Shakefpeare's  felf  our  eafy  hearts. 

Valentin!  was  a  finger  on  the  opera  ftage  in  London  at  the  fame 
time  with  Nicolini.  He  had  been  a  fcholar  of  Piftocchi,  and  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Galliard,  though  not  fo  powerful  in  voice  or 
adion  as  Nicolini,  much  more  chafte  in  his  finging. 

Of  female  fingers  the  following  were  in  the  firft  degree  of  emi- 
nence atthe  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this. 

SiGNORA  GioRGiNA,  a  great  favourite  of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sue- 
d'en,  as  alfo  of  the  vice- queen  of  Naples,  to  whom  (he  was  firft  lady 
of  honour,  and  by  whofe  intereft  flie  was  ennobled  with  the  dignity 
of  a  marchionefs  of  Spain. 

Margaritina  San  Nicola,  flie  was  the  principal  finger  in  the 
court  of  Drefden,  and  was  highly  favoured  by  the  eledor  of  Saxony. 
Iti  Italy  Signora  Pollacina  and  Signora  Marchesina  ;  as  alfo 
thofe  other  females  Bombace,  Mignatta,  Barbarucci,  Dia- 
mantina,  and  Cecca  were  highly  celebrated. 

Signora  Santini  fung  in  feveral  of  the  courts  of  Germany  with 
great  applaufe  ;  afterwards  flie  went  to  Venice,  where  Sig.  Antonio 
Lotti,   the  famous  chapel-mafter  of  St.  Mark's,  married  her. 

Francesca  Vanini  Boschi  and  her  hufband  were  in  England 
in  1710,  and  fung  in  Mr.  Handel's  opera  of  Rinaldo  :  She  continued 
here  only  one  feafon,  at  the  end  whereof  fhe  went  to  Venice,  leaving 
her  hufband  behind  her :  She  was  at  this  time  in  years,  and  her  voice 
upon  the  decline.  '  Signer  Giuieppe  Bofchi  had  a  fine  bafs  voice.  He 
fung  here  in  the  opera  of  Hydafpes  after  his  wife  left  England.  Mr. 
Handel  compofed  fongs  on  purpofe  for  him,  and  among  many  others, 
thofe  two  fine  ones  '  Del  miiinacciar  in  vento,'  in  Otho,  arid  '  Deh 
*  Cupido,'  in  Rodelinda. 

There  was  alfo  a  woman,  who  had  fung  in  rnany  of  the  courts  of 
Europe,  yet  was  known  by  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  the  Ba- 
ronefs.  •  Some  have  fuppofed  her  to  be  the  unfortunate  reli£l  of  Stra-. 
^ella,  fee  vol.  IV,  page  253,  but  this  is  a  miftake.  She  vpas  a  Ger- 
man, 
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man,  a  very  fine  finger,  and,  being  in  England,  fung  in  the  operas 
of  Camilla,  the  Triumph  of  Love,  and  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius. 

From  the  account  herein  before  given  of  the  progrefs  of  mufic  in 
this  country  after  the  Reftoration,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  tafte 
of  the  Englilh  was  accommodating  itfelf  to  that  of  the  Italians,  not 
to  fay  of  the  French,  who  in  this  refpcft  were  then  as  little  worthy  of 
imitation  as  they  are  now.  Gibber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  fays, 
that  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Italian  opera  began  to 
ileal  into  England  j  and  that  the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  open- 
ed with  a  tranflated  opera  to  Italian  mufic  called  the  Triumph  of 
Love.  That  this  account  is  erroneous  in  many  refpefls  will  prefent- 
ly  be  (hewn  :  It  is  true  that  entertainments  of  a  fimilar  kind  to  the 
opera  were  known  among  us  foon  after  the  Reftoration  ;  but  thefa 
were  in  ftridnefs  no  more  than  mufical  dramas  ,*  tragedies  with  inter- 
ludes fet  to  mufic,  fuch  as  the  Tempeft,  Oedipus,  the  Indian  Queen, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Dioclefian,  and  fome  others  by  Purcell,  Circe  by 
Banifter,  and  Pfyche  by  Matthew  Lock.  Thefe  for  a  feries  of 
years  were  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Drury-lane,  dengned  by  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  and  furniflied  with  all  the  conveniencies  and  ac- 
commodations requifite  in  a  building  of  that  kind.  But  the  firft: 
opera,  truly  and  properly  fo  called,  exhibited  on  the  Englifh  ftage, 
was  that  of  Arfinoe,  fet  to  mufic  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clayton,  and  per- 
formed at  Drury-lane  theatre  in  J 707.  The  merits  of  this  work,  as 
alfo  of  its  author,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  memoir,  and 
the  account  hereafter  given  of  his  Rofamond. 

Thomas  Clayton  was  one  of  the  royal  band  of  mufic  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  there  are  two  of  the  name 
of  Clayton  in  the  lift  of  the  royal  band  in  Chamberlayne's  prefent 
State  of  England,  published  in  1694,  the  one  William,  the  other 
Thomas.      The  one  of  them  is  mentioned  in  Shadwell's  comedy  of 

Bury  Fair,  adt  IlL  fcene  I.  in  this  fpeech  :   '' They  fing  Charon 

*■  O  gentle  Charon,  and  Come  my  Daphne  [two  famous  old  dialogues] 
*  better  than  Singleton  and  Clayton  did.'  The  latter,  a  man  of  no 
account  in  his  profefiion,  travelled  into  Italy  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement ;  and,  returning  from  thence  into  England,  pofifefled- 
people  with  an  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  infomuch  that  men 
were  perfuaded  into  a  belief  that  by  means  of  Mr.  Clayton's  af— 
fiftance  the  rufticity  of  the  Englifli  mufic  would  no  longer  be  its. 

cha- 
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chara<fleriflic,  and  that,  due  encouragement  being  given  to  him, 
it  would  in  a  fliort  time  emulate  that  of  the  Italians  themfelves. 
This  is  an  artifice  that  has  been  pradifed  more  than  once  in 
this  kingdom,  but  never  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  in  this  inftance. 
With  the  hope  of  great  advantages,  Clayton  affociated  to  him  two 
perfons,  namely  Signer  Nicolino  Haym  and  Mr.  Charles  Dieu- 
part,  both  of  them  good  muficians,  and  either  of  them,  in  refpe^t  of 
abilities,  far  his  fuperior.  Clayton  had  brought  with  him  a  colledlion 
of  Italian  airs,  which  he  fet  a  high  value  on  ;  thefe  he  mangled  and 
fophifticated,  and  adapting  them  to  the  words  of  an  Englifh  drama, 
entitled  Arfinoc  Queen  of  Cyprus,  called  it  an  opera,  compofed  by 
himfelf.  There  will  be  farther  occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  man;  in  the 
interim  it  may  be  obferved  that  Mr.  Addifon  fays  that  Arfinoe  was 
the  firft  opera  that  gave  us  a  tafte  of  the  Italian  mulic ;  and  as  he 
intimates  that  it  met  with  great  fuccefs,  and  afterwards  fufFered 
Clayton  to  fct  his  opera  of  Rofamond,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
thought  it  a  fine  compofition  :  But  a  better  judge  than  himfelf*  pro- 
nounces of  it,  that  excepting  Rofamond,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  exe- 
crable performances  that  ever  difgraced  the  ftage. 

In  the  year  1706  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  defigned,  and,  with  the  help 
of  a  fubfcription,  eredled,  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  opened  it 
with  a  pafloral  entertainment  entitled  the  Loves  of  Ergaflo,  fet  to 
niufic  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  opera,  that  is  to  fay,  in  recita- 
tive, with  airs  intermixed,  by  a  German  mufician,  who  had  ftu- 
died  in  Italy,  and  called  himfelf  Signer  Giacomo  Greber.  This  man 
brought  with  him  from  Tufcany  Signora  Margarita  de  I'Epine,  and 
gave  occafion  to  her  being  called  Greber's  Peg.  This  entertainment, 
though  but  ill  received,  was  fucceeded  by  another  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  Temple  of  Love,  compofed  by  Signor  Saggioni,  a  Venetian,  and 
a  performer  on  the  double  bafs,  which  pleafed  as  little  as  the  former. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  thefe  entertainments  at  the  Haymarket  induced 
the  managers  of  Drury-lane  theatre  to  attempt,  in  good  earneft,  the 
exhibition  of  an  Italian  opera ;  they  fixed  upon  that  of  Camilla, 
compofed  by  BononcinI,  then  refident  in  the  court  of  the  emperor: 
To  accommodate  the  fingers  of  our  own  country,  many  of  the  reci- 

*  The  tranflator  of  the  Abbe  Raguenet's  Parallel  of  the  French  and  Italian  Mufick  and 
Operas,  in  his  Critical  Difcourfe  on  Operas  and  iMuCck  in  England,  printed  at  the  end 
thereof.     Suppofed  to  be  Mr.  Galliard, 

tatives 
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tatives  and  airs  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  j  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  was  referred  to  Nicolino  Haym,  who  was  himfelf  an  able  mu- 
fician  J  Valentini  performed  the  part  of  Turnus ;  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  glaring  abfurdity  of  fo  motley  a  performance,  it  is  faid  that 
the  opera  of  Camilla  never  met  with  fo  good  a  reception  abroad  as  it 
did  here. 

To  Camilla  fucceeded  Rofamond,  an  entertainment  of  which  the 
town  had  for  fome  confiderable  time  conceived  a  longing  expeda- 
tion,  as  well  from  the  charadler  of  Mr.  Addifon,  as  the  fuppofed 
abilities  of  the  mufical  compofer.  The  names  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  call  of  the  parts  were  as  follow  :. 

Queen  Eleanor,  Mrs.  Tofts. 

Page,  Mr.  Holcombe. 

Sir  Trufty,  Mr.  Leveridge. 

Grideline,  Mrs.  Linfey. 

Rofamond,  Signora  Maria^Galliav 

King  Henry^  Mr.  Hughs. 

War,  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Peace,  Mifs  Reading. 

A  criticifm  on  this  mofl:  wretched  performance  is  more  than  it  de- 
ferves,  but,  to  account  for  the  bad  reception  it  met  with,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  mention  that  the  mufic  preponderating  againft  the  elegance 
and  humour  of  the  poetry,  and  the  reputation  of  its  author,  bore  it 
down  the  third  night  of  reprefentation. 

To  begin  with  the  overture  >  it  is  in  three  parts,  and  in  the  key 
of  D  with  the  greater  third  ;  the  firft  movement  pretends  to  a  great 
deal  of  fpirit,  but  is  mere  noife.  The  two  violin  parts  are  fimple 
counterpoint,  and  move  in  thirds  almoft  throughout;  and  the  laH: 
movement  intended  for  an  air  is  the  mod  infipid  ever  heard.  As  to 
the  fongs,  they  have  neither  air  nor  expreflion.  There  is  one  that 
lings  thus, 

O  the  pleafing,  pleafing,  pleafing»  pleafing,  pleafing  anguish. 
An  ingenious  and  fenfible  writer,  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding 
note,  who  was  prefent  at  the  performance,  fays  of  Rofamond  that 
it  is  a  confufed  chaos  of  mufic,  and  that  its  only  merit  is  its  fliort- 
nefs.  The  overture,  and  the  fucceeding  duetto  are  given  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  work. 

Vol.  V.  C  c 
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We  meet,  in  a  critical  difcourfe  on  operas  and  mufic  in  England, 
publidied  by  way  of  appendix  to  an  Engli(h  tranflation  of  the  Abbe 
Raguenet's  Parallel  between  the  French  and  Italians  in  regard  to  their 
Mufic,  with  the  mention  of  a  perfon  by  the  name  of  the  Swifs  Count  j 
this  was  John  Jame«  Heidegger,  by  birth  a  Fleming,  as  is  fuppofed, 
who  arriving  in  England  in  1708,  undertook  the  condudl  of  the 
opera  in  the  Haymarket,  and  continued  it  with  various  fuccefs  till 
about  1730,  by  which  he  acquired  "a  large  fortune,  which  he  lived 
to  enjoy  for  twenty  years  after.  What  were  his  pretenfions  to  the 
title  afcribed  to  him  is  not  known  ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  projcdling 
4iead,  poffefled  fuch  talents  as  enabled  him  to  gratify  thofe  whofe 
chief  purfuits  were  pleafure,  which  he  exercifed  in  the  introdudioa 
of  mafquerades  into  this  country  *. 

This  man,  who  is  reprefented  as  in  neceffitous  circumftances  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England,  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  a  fub- 
foription,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  furnirti  out  the  opera  of  Tho- 
myris,  which,  like  the  former,  was  in  Englifli ;  the  mufic  however 
was  Italian,  that  is  to  fay,  airs  feleded  from  fundry  of  the  foreign 
operas  by  Bononcini,  Scarlatti,  Steffani,  Gafparini,  and  Albinoni.  It 
was  performed  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in  1709. 

Moll:  of  the  fongs  in  Thomyris  were  excellent,  thofe  by  Bononcini 
efpecialiy  :  Valentini,  Margarita,  and  Mrs.  Tofts  fung  in  it  j  and 
Heidegger  by  this  performance  alone  was  a  gainer  of  five  hundred 
guineas  -f-.  The  following  is  one  of  the  fongs  compofed  by  Bonon- 
cini, and  was  fung  by  Mrs.  Tofts. 

■*  In  a  colleflicn  of  Letters  of  feveral  eminent  PeiTons  dereafeci,  including  tlie  Cor-, 
leflTondencc  of  INTr.  John  Hughes,  vol.  III.  is  a  humourous  dedication  of  his  Vifion  of. 
Charon  or  the  Ferry-boat,  printed  in  his  works,  to  the  Swifs  Count  [Heidegger.] 

t  This  opera  of  Thomyris  is  to  be  diftingui(hed  from  another  of  the  fame  name,  wi  it- 
ten  by  Peter  INIotteux,  and  performed,  in  the  year  1719,  in  Lincoln's-lnn  fields  ;  Camilla.- 
and  Thomyris  were  revived  at  Lincoln'sTnn  iields  in  i  726,  but  the  taftc  of  theJowDwa?,, 
improved,  and  they  did  not  fucceed. 
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GIOVANNI  BONONCINI. 


CHAP. 


V. 


THE  good  fuccefs  ofThomyris  was  an  inducement  with  Valentini 
foon  after  to  undertake  an  exhibition  at  the  fame  theatre  of  a 
paftoral  called  the  Triumph  of  Love  :  This  paftoral  was  written  by 
Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and  fet  tomufic  by  Carlo  Cefarini  Giovanni,  fur- 
named  del  Violone,  and  Francefco  Gafparini,  and  was  intended  to  in- 
troduce a  kind  of  drama,  wherein  certain  little  wooden  figures  were 
the  adors,  which  by  means  of  fprings,  contrived  by  two  famous  me- 
chanics, the  Count  St.  Martini  and  the  Cavalier  Acciaioli,  were  made 
to  move  with  furprizing  grace  and  agility  ;  the  expence  of  this  fingu- 
lar  exhibition  may  in  fome  meafure  be  guefled  at,  when  it  is  known 
that  each  of  theJe  little  figures  coft  the  cardinal  an  hundred  piftoles. 
The  mufic  to  this  entertainment  Valentini  found  means  to  pro* 
cure,  and  having  got  it,  he  contrived  to  get  it  fet  toEnglilh  words;. 
Vol.  V.  D  d  he 
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he  rejeded  almoft  all  the  recitatives,  to  make  room  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  noify  airs,  and  chorufles,  with  dances  after  the  French  man- 
ner, and  endeavoured  to  fuit  the  performance,  which  was  calculated 
for  chamber  amufement,  to  the  opera  ftage  j  but  the  bad  fuccefs  that 
attended  the  reprefentation  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  confine  himfelf  to  his  profeflion  of  a  finger,  and  never 
more  adt  as  a  manager. 

Li  the  winter  of  1709  the  opera  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  writ- 
ten by  Owen  Mac  Swiney,  and  fet  to  mufic  of  AlefTandro  Scarlatti, 
was  performed  at  the  Haymarket  theatre.  Haym  fitted  the  mufic 
to  the  words,  and  added  many  airs  of  his  own  compofition,  one 
whereof  is  inferted  in  the  account  hereafter  given  of  him.  It  was 
received  with  general  applaufe,  and,  in  the  opinon  of  very  good 
judges,  was  held  to  be  fuperioreven  to  Camilla. 

Clotilda,  reprefented  alfo  in  1709,  was  the  next  opera  that  ap- 
peared :  This  was  made  up  by  Heidegger  j  the  airs  were  of  Bonon- 
cini,  Scarlatti,  and  Signor  Francefco  Conti,  already  fpoken  of,  who 
made  the  overture.  To  thefe  fucceeded  the  opera  of  Almahide,  con- 
fifting  of  fongs  both  in  Italian  and  Engliih,  adapted  to  Italian  airs  j 
the  latter  were  fung  by  Dogget  the  comedian  :  And  with  thefe  the 
town  were  in  general  pleafed  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Handel  in  Eng- 
land, whofe  coming  announced  the  produdtion  of  operas,  fuch  as  were 
perforn-.ed  at  the  theatres  in  Italy  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  drama  being  in 
the  Italian  language,  and  the  mufic  in  the  modern  Italian  ftyle. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Aaron  Hill  was  in  the  diredtion  of  the  Haymar- 
ket theatre.  Mr.  Handel,  then  a  very  young  man,  had  received 
prefiing  invitations  from  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  to  come  and 
fettle  in  England;  to  thefe  he  yielded,  and  arrived  in  the  winter  of 
1710.  Mr.  Hill  received  him  with  open  arms  ;  he  immediately  con- 
certed with  him  the  plan  of  an  opera  entitled  Rinaldo,  and  in  a  very 
fhort  time  wrought  it  into  form  ;  in  (hort,  he  wrote  the  whole  dra- 
ma, and  got  it  tranflated  into  Italian  by  a  Signor  Roffi,  and  Mr.  Han- 
del fet  it  ;  an  extradl  from  the  preface  is  inferted  in  the  Spedator, 
No.  5,  in  which  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Handel  compofed  this  opera 
in  a  fortnight.  It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  this  excel- 
lent compofition,  as  the  overture  and  the  airs  are  in  print ;  the  ap- 
plaufe it  met  with  was  greater  than  had  been  given  to  any  mufical 

per- 
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performance  in  this  kingdom  :  In  a  word,  it  eftabliftied  Mr.  Handel's 
charader  on  a  firm  and  folid  bafis. 

The  fuccefs  of  Rinaldo  was  in  fome  meafure  injurious  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  thofe  whofe  employment  it  had  been  to  furnifh  out  operas  by 
colledtions  from  various  Italian  matters,  and  torturing  mufic  to  a  fenfc 
that  it  never  was  intended  to  bear  ;  for  in  the  Spedlator,  No.  258, 
for  26  Dec.  171 1,  and  in  another  of  the  fame  papers.  No.  278,  Clay- 
ton, Haym,  and  Charles  Dieupart,  in  a  letter  figned  by  them  all,  com- 
plain of  their  difmiflion,  and  folicit  the  public  to  favour  a  mufical  per- 
formance for  their  joint  benefit  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Clayton  in  York- 
buildings  *. 

The  principal  performers  before  this  time  were  Valentini  and  Ni- 
colini,  Signora  Margarita  de  I'Epine,  and  Mrs.  Tofts,  fingers:  In  the 
band  of  inftrumental  performers  were  Dieupart  abovementioned,  Mr. 
Pepufch,  and  Mr.  Loeillet,  matters  of  the  harpfichord  ;  Mr.  John 
Banifter,  a  fon  of  him  of  that  name,  formerly  mentioned  ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Corbet,  and  Signor  Claudio,  violin  matters  j  Haym  for  the  vio- 
loncello, and  Saggioni  for  the  double  bafs.  The  alteration  that  im- 
mediately followed  Mr.  Handel's  coming  to  the  Haymarket  is  no 
otherwife  noticed  than  by  the  above  letter,  notwithftanding  which, 
and  the  applaufe  given  to  Rinaldo,  other  operas  of  the  like  kind  with 
the  former,  particularly  in  171 1,  Hydafpes,  compofed  by  Francefco 
Mancini,  was  reprefented  at  the  Haymarket :  The  decorations  of  this 
opera  were  very  fplendid  ;  the  fcenes  were  painted  by  Marco  Ricci, 
and  the  words  of  the  fongs  were  all  Italian. 

From  this  time  the  opera  was  conduded  in  a  manner  lefs  liable  to 
exception  than  at  firtt  ;  and  to  this  reformation  it  is  probable  the  ri- 
dicule of  Mr.  Addifon,  and  the  cenfures  of  critics  lefs  humouroufly 
difpofed  than  himfelf,  might  not  a  little  contribute ;  for  though  in 
Rinaldo  we  are  told  that  Sparrows  were  introduced  ■f,  and  in  Hydaf- 
pes a  lion,  which  part  was  performed  by  a  man,  and  gave  occafion 
to  fome  of  the  moft  diverting  papers  in  the  Spedlator+,   we  hear  no 

*  In  the  preface  to  tlie  poems  of  Mr.  John  Hughes  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
in  the  name  of  himfelf  and  Mr.  Clayton,  requefting  him  to  alter  Dryden's  Alexander's 
Feaft  for  nuific,  in  order  to  its  being  performed  in  York-buildings.  He  complied,  and 
Clayton  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it,  but  failed,  as  Mr.  Hughes  relates  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Riciiard  Steele,  mentioned  in  rhe  preface  above  cited.  It  is  printed  as  altered,  in 
Mr.  Hughes's  poems,  and  was  performed  in  1711.  f  Spe£lator,  No.  5. 

J  The  humour  of  thefe  papers  is  fo  ftrong  and  pointed,  that  it  is  faid  the  Pope,  on 
reading  them,  laughed  till  his  fides  Ihook.     Mr.  Addifon,  peihaps  from  the  bad  fuccefs 

of 
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more  of  thefe  abfurdities  after  the  performance  of  Hydafpes,  and  the 
opera  was  fr§ed  from  all  objeftions,  fave  only  thofe  to  which  the  en- 
tertainment itfelf  was  at  all  times  obnoxious. 

To  underftand  the  force  of  Mr.  Addifon's  fatire,  if  it  merits  to  bt 
called  by  fo  harfti  a  name,  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  take  a  view  of  the 
opera  at  the  time  of  its  firft  introdudion  among  us.  Of  the  nature  of 
this  entertainment  in  general,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  tlie 
account  herein  before  given  of  the  invention  of  recitative  by  the  Ita- 
lians, of  the  mufical  reprefentations  of  the  fame  people,  and  of  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris ;  as  alfo  from  the  me- 
moirs of  eminent  French  muficians,  inferted  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  volume  j  but  of  the  Engliih  Italian  opera  no  mortal  can  form 
a  judgment,  that  is  not  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of  its 
introdu(fiion  among  us,  or  has  not  with  a  critical  eye  perufed  the  fe- 
vcral  productions,  which  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  four  or  five  years  at 
moft,  were  obtruded  on  the  world  under  that  denomination.  To 
take  them  in  their  order,  Arfinoe  confifted  of  Englifh  words  fitted  to 
Italian  mufic,  originally  adapted  to  Italian  poetry,  of  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  does  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  be  a  tranflation  j  no  wonder  then 
if  the  hearers  fought  in  vain  for  that  correfpondence  between  the 
found  and  the  fenfe,  which  in  the  opinion  of  fome  makes  fo  confi- 
derable  a  part  of  the  merit  of  vocal  compofition.  The  cafe  was  the 
feme  in  Camilla,  Thomyris,  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  and  the  reft, 
with  this  difference,  that  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fingers,  who,  as  being 
foreigners,  were  ftrangers  to  our  language,  many  of  the  fongs  were 
fungin  the  original  Italian,  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  audience  mull 
at  leaft  at  that  lime  be  fuppofed  to  be  utter  ftrangers.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  in  the  adapting  Englifti  words  to  the  Italian  airs,  not  one  cir- 
cumftance  was  adverted  to,  except  that  of  a  correfpondence,  in  ref- 
ped  of  meafure  and  cadence,  between  the  words  and  the  mufic  j  fen- 
timent  and  fenfe  were  held  unncceffary,  and  thefe  being  negledled, 
what  muft  the  poetry  have  been  but  fuch  nonfenfe  as  the  following  ? 

So  fweet  an  air,  fo  high  a  mein 

Was  never  feen.  Arsinoe. 

of  Rofamond,  was  led  to  tbink  that  only  nonfenfe  was  fit  to  be  fet  to  muftc  ;  and  this  er- 
ror is  farther  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  want  of  tafte,  not  to  fay  of  (kill,  in  mufic,  which 
hemanifefts  in  his  preference  of  the  French  to  the  Italian  compofers,  and  in  his  general 
fentimenis  of  mufic  and  muficians,  in  which  he  is  ever  wrong. 

For 
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For  thy  ferry  boat  Charon  I  thank  thee. 
But  thruft  me  not  out  for  I  come  in  a  hurry. 

Ibid. 
Since  you  from  death  thus  fave  me, 

I'll  live  for  you  alone  j 
The  irfe  you  freely  gave  me. 
That  life  is  not  my  own.         Camilla. 

Charming  fair. 

For  thee  I  languifli. 

But  blefs  the  hand  that  gave  the  blowi 
With  equal  anguiih 
Each  fwain  defpairs. 
And  when  fhe  appears 

Streams  forget  to  flow.  Ibid. 

My  delight,  my  dear,  my  princefs. 
With  defire  I  lofe  my  fenfes, 
I  before  you  feel  with  fury. 
My  blood  hurry 

Through  every  vein. 
At  my  heart 
I  feel  a  fmart. 
Dying  thus  who  can  complain. 

I  had  vow'd  to  play  the  rover. 
Fool  with  love  or  give  it  over. 
But  who  can,  though  grave  and  wife, 
*Scape  thofe  dimples,  lips,  and  eyes. 
Then  to  blefs  you 
I'll  carefs  you, 
Prefs  you, 
Kifs  you, 
And  carefs  you. 
Till  like  me  you  cry  'tis  vain, 
O  my  dear  to  frown  and  feign. 
Dying  thus  who  can  complain.  Thomyris* 

Vol.  V.  E  e  Away 
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Away  you  rover. 
For  fliame  give  over. 
So  bold  a  lover 

Never  will  pafs ; 
You  prefs  and  thunder 
To  bring  us  under. 
Then  all  you  plunder. 

And  leave  the  place. 
Though  you  are  for  ftorming. 
And  think  you  are  charming. 
Your  faint  performing 

We  read  in  your  face.  Ibid. 

No  more  trial. 
Nor  denial. 
Be  more  kind. 
And  tell  your  mind  j 

So  toft. 

So  croft, 

I'm  fad, 

I'm  mad. 
No  more  then  hide  your  good  nature 
Thou  dear  creature ; 
Baulk  no  longer. 
Love  nor  hunger. 
Both  grow  ftronger 
When  they're  younger  j 

But  pall. 

And  fall 

At  laft. 
If  long  we  faft.       Love's  Triumph. 

It  muft  be  confefled  that  as  mufical  oompofitions,  fuch  of  the 
operas  as  were  compiled  from  the  works  of  Italian  mafters  had  great 
merit.  As  to  Camilla,  though  wholly  the  work  of  Bononcini,  it  was 
but  a  puerile  efTayjthe  author  being  fcarce  eighteen  when  he  fet  it,  and 
feems  to  have  been  greatly  over-rated  j  the  airs  are  fo  very  ftiort,  that 
they  admit  of  no  variety.     The  firft  air,  *  I  was  born  of  noble  race,' 

is 
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is  but  fourteen  bars  in  length,  and  is  no  fooner  heard  than  the  idea 
of  it  is  effaced  by  a  fucceeding  one  in  a  different  key.-  In  Thomyris, 
and  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  this  fault  feems  to  have  been  avoided ; 
befides  which  the  airs  appear  to  have  been  feledled  with  great  care 
from  the  works  of  a  variety  of  great  mafters,  fuch  as  Scarlatti, 
Bononcini,  Cefarini,  Gafparini,  and  others ;  and  where  thefe  have 
failed,  as  they  do  in  the  latter,  the  defeat  has  been  ably  fupplied 
by  Haym  :  So  that  upon  the  whole  thofe  entertainments  were  not 
^ieftitute  of  merit,  but  it  was  of  fuch  a  kind  as  no  audience  com- 
pofed  of  perfons  promifcuoufly  affembled,  fome  with  an  ear  for 
mufic,  and  others  without,  could  be  fuppofed  capable  of  difcern- 
ing  i  and  this  circumftance  co-operating  with  the  others  above- 
mentioned,  feems  to  lead  to  the  true  reafon  why  the  opera  was 
lefs  favourably  received  here  than  in  Italy  and  France.  In  thefe 
and  many  of  the  fubfequent  operas  fome  of  the  principal  femaie 
fingers  were  natives  of  this  country,  and  among  them  Mrs.  Barbier 
and  Mrs.  Anaftafia  Robinfon,  afterwards  countefs  of  Peterborough, 
were  the  moft  celebrated.  Mrs.  Tofts,  of  whom  we  floali  prefently 
have  occafion  to  fpeak,  fung  in  Arfinoe,  the  firfl:  opera  performed  in 
England,  but  (he  quitted  the  ftage  in  a  Abort  time;  the  others  con- 
tinued to  perform  long  after  the  opera  had  been  fupplied  with  Ita- 
lian women  :  In  her  voice  and  manner  flie  fo  far  furpaffed  the  reft  of 
the  Englifh  women,  as  to  be  able  to  divide  the  applaufe  of  the  town 
with  Margarita ;  but  between  any  other  of  our  countrywomen  and 
the  Italians  we  hear  of  no  competition  j  the  reafon  whereof  may  per- 
haps be,  that,  in  refpedl  of  their  performance,  the  Italian  women 
had  fo  much  the  advantage  over  the  Englifh,  that  the  latter  could 
not  but  confider  themfelves  as  their  fcholars.  The  moft  celebrated 
Englifh  women  fingers  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  were  Mrs. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Crofs,  Mrs.  Gibber,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  Mifs  Cam- 
pion *,  all  of  whom  have  been  already  fpoken  of;  but  it  is  eafy  to 
difcover  that  their  perfeftions  were  confined  to  perhaps  a  beautiful 
perfon,  graceful-and  eafy  a<3ion,  and  a  fine  voice,  the  gift  of  nature, 
and  itbat  owed  little  of  its  fafcinating  power  to  the  improvements  of 

*  Mifs  Campion  fung  in  the  Ifland  Princefe,  as  altered  by  Motteux,  together  with  Mr. 
Magnus's  boy,  as  he  is  called,  a  dialogue  beginning  '  Muft  I  a  girl  for  ever  be  ?'  fet  by 
Jerry  Clark.  She  alfo  fung  at  the  theatre,  and  at  the  concert  in  Yoik-buildings,  many 
.fong.s  fet  by  Weldon  purpofely  for  her. 

*  *art: 
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art  ;  if  this  fadl  fliould  be  doubted,  let  any  one  look  into  the  fongs  of 
that  day,  particularly  thofe  of  Purcell,  where  he  will  find  the  graces 
written  at  length,  a  manifeft  proof  that  in  the  performance  of  them 
little  was  meant  to  be  trufted  to  the  finger.  ->bf!3n 

The  two  following  ladies,  as  they  contributed  by  their  perform- 
ance to  eftablifh  the  Italian  opera  in  this  country,  merit  our  notice  : 

Mrs.  Tofts,  although  a  native  of  this  country,  is  celebrated  as 
a  finger  little  inferior,  either  for  her  voice  or  her  manner,  to  the 
befl  Italian  women.  Gibber,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  he'r, 
fpeaks  thus  of  her  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  page  226.     *  Mrs. 

*  Tofts,  who  took  her  firft  grounds  of  mufick  here  in  her  own  coun- 

*  try,   before  the  Italian  tafte  had  fo  highly  prevail'd,   was  then  but 

*  an  adept  in  it :  Yet,  whatever  defedl  the  fafhionably  fkilful  might 

*  find  in  her  manner,  (he  had,  in  the  general  fenfe  of  her  fpedators, 

*  charms  that  few  of  the  moft  learned  fingers  ever  arrive,  at.     The 

*  beauty  of  her  fine  proportion'd  figure,  and   the  exquifitely  fweet, 

*  filver  tone  of  her  voice,   with  that  peculiar,  rapid  fwiftnefs  of  her 

*  throat,  were  perfedions  not  to  be  imitated  by  art  or  labour.'  She 
fung  in  the  operas  of  Arfinoe,  Camilla,  Rofamond,  Thomyris,  and 
Love's  Triumph. 

The  author  of  the  following  epigram,  fuppofed  to  be  Mr.  Pope, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  celebrates  her  beauty  and  fine  finging,  has 
taken  care  to  contraft  thefe  her  excellencies  with  two  vices,  which, 
fuppofing  him  to  fpeak  truth,  muft  have  confiderably  abated  the 
power  of  her  charms. 

So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  fo  charming  thy  fong. 

As  had  drawn  both  the  beafts  and  their  Orpheus  along  j 

But  fuch  is  thy  avarice,  and  fuch  is  thy  pride. 

That  the  beafts  muft  have  ftarv'd,  and  the  poet  have  died. 

In  the  opera  of  Camilla  (he  performed  the  part  of  Camilla  ;  and  it 
is  conjedured  that  the  dignity  which  fhe  was  obliged  to  afTumein 
that  charader,  had  an  effetft  upon  her  mind ;  for  in  the  Tatler, 
No.  20,  for  Thurfday,  May  26,  1709,  there  is  this  plain  intimation 
that  her  brain  was  turned :  *  The  unfortunate  Camilla  has  had  the 
'  ill-luck  to  break  before  her  voice,  and  todifappear  at  a  time  when 

•  her  beauty  was  in  the  height  of  its  bloom.     This  lady  enter'd  fo 

*  thoroughly  into  the  great  charaQers  flie  aded,  that  when  fhe  had 

*  finifhed 
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*  finiflied  her  part,  {he  could  not  think  of  retrenching  her  equipage, 
«  but  would  appear  in  her  own  lodgings  with  the  fame  magnificeffce 
«  that  (he  did  upon  the  flage.  This  greatnefs  of  foul  has  reduced 
«  that  unhappy  princefs  to  an  involuntary  retirement,  where  (he  now 

*  paiTes  her  time  among  the  woods  and  forefts,  thinking  on  the 

*  crowns  and  fcepters  ihe  has  loft,  often  humming  over  in  her  fo- 

*  litude, 

*  I  was  born  of  royal  race, 

*  Yet  muft  wander  in  difgrace  *. 

«  But  for  fear  of  being  overheard,  and  her  quality  known,  fhc 

*  ufuallj?  (ings  it  in  Italian. 

*  Nacqui  al  regno,  nacqui  al  trono, 

*  E  per  fono 

*  Sventurata.' 

It  fcems  that  this  diforder  had  taken  deep  root  in  her  mind  :  ne- 
verthelefs  by  the  help  of  medicines  and  other  proper  remedies,  flie 
was  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  her  reafon. 

In  the  meridian  of  her  beauty,  and  poflefled  of  a  large  fum  of  nvo- 
ney,  which  (he  had  acquired  by  finging,  Mrs.  Tofts  quitted  the  ftage, 
and  was  married  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Smith,  a  gentleman,  who  being  ap- 
pointed conful  for  the  Englifli  nation  at  Venice,  (he  went  thither 
with  him.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  great  colledor  of  books,  and  patron 
of  the  arts;  he  procured  engravings  to  be  made  from  pidlures 
and  defigns  of  Amiconi,  Marco  Ricci,  Piazetta,  and  other  maf- 
ters.  He  lived  in  great  (late  and  magnificence  j  but  the  diforder 
of  his  wife  returning,  (he  dwelt  fequeftered  from  the  world  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  houfe,  and  had  a  large  garden  to  range  in,  in  which 
(he  would  frequently  walk,  (inging  and  giving  way  to  that  innocent 
frenzy  which  had  feized  her  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  :  She  was 
living  about  the  year  1735.  Mr.  Smith  died  about  five  years  ago, 
and  left  a  numerous  and  valuable  colledion  of  books,  which  was 
brought  over  into  England,  and  fold  by  audtion  by  Mr.  Baker  of 
York-ftreet. 

Francesca  Margarita  de  L'Epine,  a  native  of  Tufcany, 
and  alfo  a  celebrated  finger,  performed  in  fome  of  the  firft  of  the 
•  A  fong  of  her's  in  Camilla,  the  firfl  in  the  opera. 

Vol.  V.  F  f  Italian 
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Italian  operas  that  were  reprefented  in  England.  She  came  hi- 
ther with  one  Greber,  a  German,  but  who  had  ftudied  fome  few* 
years  in  Italy  *,  and  appeared  firfl:  in  a  mufical  entertainment  of 
his  compofition,  called  the  Loves  of  Ergafto,  but  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Greber's  Paftoralf .  The  moft  memorable  circumftance 
relating  to  it  is  that  it  was  performed  in  the  year  1706,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hay  market  theatre,  and  was  the  firfl  entertainment  of  any 
kind  there  exhibited. 

From  the  connexion  between  Margarita  and  Greber,  (he  became 
diftinguiflhed  by  the  invidious  appellation  of  Greber's  Peg.  After  it 
was  ended  fhe  commenced  a  new  one  with  Daniel,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, which,  in  an  imitation  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  '  Ne  fit  ancillas  tibi 

*  amor  pudori,'  by  Mr.  Rowe,  is  thus  alluded  to  : 

Did  not  bafe  Greber's  Peg  inflame 
The  fober  earl  of  Nottingham, 
Of  fober  Sire  defcended  ? 
That,  carelefs  of  his  foul  and  fame. 
To  playhoufes  he  nightly  came. 

And  left  church  undefended  J. 
And  there  is  extant  the  following  {hrewd  epigram  relating  to  her, 
written  by  lord  Halifax. 

On  Orpheus  and  Signora  Francefca  Margarita  [j. 

Hail,  tuneful  pair !  fay  by  what  wondrous  charms. 
One  fcap'd  from  Hell,  and  one  from  Greber's  arms  ? 
When  the  foft  Thracian  touch'd  the  trembling  firings. 
The  winds  were  hufh'd,  and  curl'd  their  airy  wings  j 
And  when  the  tawny  Tufcan  §  raifed  her  flrain. 
Rook  furls  the  fails,  and  dares  it  on  the  main. 

*  Vide  ante,  page  136. 

t  In  the  Catalogue  dela  Mufique  of  Eftienne  Roger,  page  20,  is  the  following  arti- 
cle, '  Six  Sonat*  a  une  Flute  &  une  Bafle  continue,  compofees  par  Meffirs.  Greber  8c 

*  Fede.' 

t  The  earl  had  written  againft  Whifton  on  the  do£trine  of  the  Trinity. 

il  Colle£lion  of  the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  publiQied  by  Tonfon  in  three  volumes 
duodecimo. 

§  Ths  epithet  of  tawny  is  very  cbarafteriflic  of  her,  for  (he  was  remarkably  fwarthy, 
and  in  general  fo  deftitute  of  perfonal  charms,  that  Dr.  Pepufch,  who  afterwards  married 
her,  feldom  called  her  by  any  o'.her  name  than  Hecate,  which  fhe  anfwered  to  very 
leadil;. 

Treaties 
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Treaties  unfinifii'd  in  the  office  fleep, 
And  Shovcll  yawns  for  orders  on  the  deep. 
Thus  equal  charms  and  equal  conquefts  claim. 
To  him  high  woods,  and  bending  timber  came. 
To  her  (hrab-hedges,  and  tall  Nottingham. 


■■] 


Margarita  fung  in  many  of  the  earlier  operas,  particularly  Tho- 
myris,  in  which  (he  did  the  part  of  the  queen  ;  and  in  Love's  Tri- 
umph, in  which  (he  performed  the  character  of  Olinda.  In  Mr. 
Hughes's  opera  of  Calypfo  and  Telemachus  (he  appeared  in  the  cha- 
ra^cr  of  Calypfo.  She  alfo  fung  in  concerts  at  York-buildings  and 
Stationers -hall,  and  once  in  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  a  mu^ 
fical  performance  at  the  Chriftmas  revels  of  that  fociety.  She  conti- 
nued to  (ing  on  the  ftage,  and  occafionally  at  concerts  and  other  pub- 
lic entertainments,  till  about  the  year  1718,  when  having,  asDownes 
relates,  got,  at  a  modeft  computation,  above  ten  thoufand  guineas, 
(he  retired  and  was  married  to  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Pepufch. 

The  two  fingers  abovementioned  were  rivals  for  the  public  favour,  - 
and  it  feems  divided  pretty  equally  the  applaufe  of  the  town.     The 
following  verfesof  Mr.  John  Hughes  are  a  proof  of  this  fadt,  and 
point  out  who  of  the  principal  nobility  were  at  the  head  of  the  two 
parties  that  feverally  patronized  them. 

Mufic  has  learn'd  the  difcords  of  the  (late. 
And  concerts  jar  with  Whig  and  Tory  hate. 
Here  Somerfet  and  Devon(hire  attend 
The  Britifli  Tofts,  and  every  note  commend  j ; 
To  native  merit  juft,  and  pleas'd  to  fee 
We've  Roman  arts,  from  Roman  bondage  free. 
There  fam'd  L'Epine  does  equal  fkill  employ. 
While  lift'ning  peers  crowd  to  th'  ecftatic  joy  ; 
Bedford  to  hear  her  fong  his  dice  forfakes. 
And  Nottingham  is  raptur'd  when  (he  (hakes  : 
LuU'd  ftatefmen  melt  away  their  drowfy  cares 
Of  England's  fafety  in  Italian  airs. 
Who  would  not  fend  each  year  "blank  pafies  o'er,  > 
Rather  than  keep  fuch  (Grangers  from  our  fliore. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Barbier,  a  native  of  England,  was  alfo  celebrated  among 
the  female  fingers  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Her  firft  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  opera  of  Almahide,  reprefented  in  the  year  171 1, 
upon  which  occafion  fhe  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary concern,  that  recommended  her  no  lefs  than  her  agreeable  voice 
andjull  performance*.  She  fung  in  many  of  the  fubfequent  operas, 
and  in  that  of  Calypfo  and  Telemachus,  reprefented  at  the  Haymarket 
in  1712.  She  alfo  performed  the  part  of  Daphne  in  Mr.  Hughes's 
mafque  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  fet  to  mufic  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  and 
performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre  in  1716.  Notwithftanding  her  at- 
tachment to  the  ftage,  (he  remained  under  the  protedion  of  her  pa- 
rents, refiding  at  her  father's  houfe  till  the  year  1717,  when,  being 
no  longer  able  to  refifl:  the  folicitations  of  one  that  pretended  love 
to  her,  fhe  left  it,  and  gave  occafion  to  Mr.  Hughes  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing verfes. 

O  yes  ! — -hear,  all  ye  beaux  and  wits, 

Muficians,  poets,  'fquires,  and  cits. 

All,  who  in  town  or  country  dwell. 

Say,  can  you  tale  or  tidings  tell 

Of  Tortorella's  hafty  flight  ? 

Why  in  new  groves  Ihe  takes  delight. 

And  if  in  concert,  or  alone. 

The  cooing  murmurer  makes  her  moan  ? 
Now  learn  the  marks  by  which  you  may 

Trace  out  and  flop  the  lovely  ftray  ! 
Some  wit,   more  folly,  and  no  care, 

Thoughtlefs  her  conduft,  free  her  air; 

Gay,  fcornful,  fober,  indifcreet. 

In  whom  all  contradid^ions  meet  j 

Civil,  affronting,  peevifti,  eafy, 

Form'd  both  to  charm  you  and  difpleafe  you  ; 

Much  want  of  judgment,  none  of  pride, 

Modifli  her  drefs,  her  hoop  full  wide ; 

Brown  fkin,  her  eyes  of  fable  hue. 

Angel,  when  pleas'd,  when  vex'd  a  (hrew 
Gentetl  her  motion,  when  fhe  walks. 

Sweetly  fhe  fings,  and  loudly  talks  j 

*  Sec  a  letter  in  the  Spedator,  No.  231, 

Knows 
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Knows  all  the  world,  and  its  affairs. 
Who  goes  to  court,  to  plays,  to  prayers. 
Who  keeps,  who  marries,  fails,  or  thrives. 
Leads  honeft,  or  difhoneft  lives ; 
What  money  match'd  each  youth  or  maid, 
And  who  was  at  each  mafquerade ; 
Of  all  fine  things  in  this  fine  town. 
She's  only  to  herfelf  unknown. 

By  this  defcription,  if  you  meet  her. 
With  lowly  bows  and  homage  greet  her  j 
And  if  you  bring  the  vagrant  beauty 
Back  to  her  mother  and  her  duty, 
Aflc  for  reward  a  lover's  blifs. 
And  (if  flie'll  let  you)  take  a  kifs; 
Or  more,  if  more  you  wifli  and  may. 
Try  if  at  church  the  words  fhe'll  fay. 
Then  make  her,  if  you  can—"  obey." 


} 


After  this  elopement  Mrs.  Barbier  returned  to  the  ftage,  and  at- 
taching herfelf  to  Mr.  Rich,  fung  in  moft  of  his  pantomime  operas; 
and,  upon  the  revival  of  Camilla  and  Thomyris  at  Lincoln's-Inn 
fields  in  1726,  fung  in  both  of  them.-  Her  laft  appearance  on  the 
ftage  was  in  the  pantomime  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  compofed  by 
Rich,  in  conjundion  with  Mr.  Thurmond,  a  dancing-mafler,  and 
reprefented  about  the  year  1729.  In  a  note  on  the  above  poem, 
which  is  printed  among  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hughes,  herein  before 
cited,  it  is  faid  that  the  late  John,  earl  of  Corke,  who  knew  her  well, 
exprefled  his  opinion  of  her  as  follows :  *  She  never  could  reft  long 

*  in  a  place  j  her  affedlations  increafed  with  her  years.     I  remember 

*  her  in  the  parts  of  Turnus  and  Orontes,  when  the  operas  of  Ca- 

*  milla  and  Thomyris  were  reprefented  at  Lincoln's-Inn  fields.     She 

*  loved  change  fo  well,  that  fhe  liked  to  change  her  fex.'  There  is 
an  affedation  of  wit  in  this  puerile  fentiment  that  renders  it  totally 
unintelligible. 


VoL.V.      .  Gg  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VL 


THE  opera  was  an  entertainment  calculated  for  the  better  fort  of 
people  in  this  country  :  To  fay  the  truth,  the  pradice  of  fing- 
ing  had  never  till  lately  been  cultivated  with  any  great  afliduity  among, 
us  i  and  the  befl  that  is  faid  of  any  of  our  moft  cekbrated  vocal  per- 
formers from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hales,  in  queen  Elizabeth's,  down  to, 
the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  is  that  they  were  feverally  endowed, 
with  the  gift  of  a  fine  voice,  but  as  to  grace  and  elegance,  or  what  is 
called  a  manner  in  finging,  their  panegyrifts  are  filent.  In  Italy  we 
hear  of  fchools  of  fingers,  wherein  different  flyles  were  cultivated,  by 
which  the  ftudents  of  each  were  as  much  difcriminated  as  were  the 
difciples  of  the  feveral  fchools  of  painters,  the  Roman,  the  Flo- 
rentine, the  Venetian,  the  Lombard,  and  the  Flemifh.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  none  fuch  j  no  wonder  then  if  the  generality  of 
the  people  had  but  little  relifli  for  thofe  refinements  which  the 
Italian  opera  was  produdlive  of.  Thofe  who  had  a  natural  taflie 
for  muGc,  were  content  with  the  plain  harmony  of  vocal  compo- 
fition  ;  or,  to  fpeak  of  vocal  performance,  with  fuch  finging  as 
the  playhoufes  afforded,  which  confifted  for  the  mofl  part  ih  occa- 
fional  fongs  fet  to  mufic  by  Englifh  maflers ;  with  thefe  the  flage  was 
competently  fupplied,  and  the  fitccefs  of  them  was  a  perpetual  in- 
centive to  poets  of  an  inferior  clafs,  and  the  muficians,  to  furnifh  the 
public  with  compofitions  of  the  like  kind.  The  fubjefts  of  thefe 
were  generally  love  and  rural  gallantry,  or  the  delights  of  the  bot- 
tle :  In  fliort,  their  general  tendency  was  to  promote  mirth,  to  alle- 
viate the  toils  of  labour,  and  fuperinduce  a  temporary  oblivion  of 
care.  Among  the  poets  of  this  clafs,  the  authors  of  popular  fongs,  one 
ftands  fo  eminently  diflinguiflied  as  to  claim  a  regard  from  all  lovers- 
of  vocal  melody,  and  merit  that  eulogium  which  is  given  him  in  the 
cnfulng  article. 


Thomas 
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XHOMAS    DURFEY" 
POETA   LYRIC  US. 


Thomas  D'Urfey  was  a  native  of  Devonfliire,  and  bred  to  thc^ 
profeffion  of  the  law,  which  he  forfook  under  a  perfuafion,  which 
fome  poets,  and  even  players,  have  been  very  ready  to  entertain  as 
an  excufe  for  idlenefs,  and  an  indifpofition  to  fober  reflexion,  viz.  that 
the  law  is  a  ftudy  fo  dull,  that  no  man  of  genius  can  fubmit  to  it. 
With  a  full  confidence  in  the  powers  of  a  mind  thus  liberally  formed^ 
D  Urfey  enlifted  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftage,  and  became  an  au- 
thor of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  operas,  of  which  he  wrote  near  thirty. 
The  fuccefs  of  his  dramatic  produdions  far  exceeded  their  deferts;  for, 

whc- 
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whether  we  confider  the  language,  the  fentiments,  or  the  morals  of  his 
plays,  they  are  in  all  thefe  refpeds  fo  exceptionable,  as  to  be  below 
criticifm,  and  to  leave  him  in  poilefiion  cf  that  charader  only  which 
he  feemed  mod:  to  affedt,  to  wit,  that  of  a  pleafant  companion.  The 
time  when  D'Urfey  lived  was  very  favourable  to  men  of  his  facetious, 
and,  we  may  fay,  licentious,  turn  of  manners  :  He  came  into  the 
world  a  few  years  after  the  Reftoration,  when  all  was  joy  and  merri- 
ment, and  when  to  be  able  to  drink  and  to  (ing  v/ere  reckoned  eftima- 
ble  qualities  ;  D'Urfey  could  do  both  ;  and,  fuperadded  to  thefe  gifts, 
he  had  a  talent  of  poetry,  which  he  could  adapt  to  any  occafion  :  He 
wrote  fongs,  and,  though  unflcilled  in  mufic,  and  labouring  under  the 
impediir.cnt  of  ftammering  in  his  fpeech,  having  a  tolerable  voice, 
fung  them  himfelf  frequently  at  public  feafts  and  meetings,  and  not 
feldom  in  the  prefcnce  of  king  Charles  11.  who,  laying  afide  all  ftate 
and  referve,  would  lean  on  his  {houlder  and  look  over  the  paper*. 
The  compofitions  of  D'Urfey  are  fo  many,  and  fo  fingularly  humour- 
ous, that  they  elude  all  defcription,  fave  that  they  are  in  general 
mirthful  in  the  higheft  degree;  and  that  fuch  of  them  as  were  not 
liable  to  exception,  on  account  of  their  indelicacy,  became  favour- 
ites with  the  whole  kingdom.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  a  paper  in  the  Guar- 
dian, No.  67,  after  exhibiting  a  lively  portrait  of  D'Urfey,  whom 
he  is  pleafed  to  call  his  old  friend  and  contemporary,  fpeaking  to 
the  ladies  his  difciples,  fays  that  he  had  often  made  their  grandmo- 
thers merry  j  and  that  his  fonnets  had  perhaps  lulled  afleep*many  a 
toaft  among  the  ladies  then  living,  when  fhe  lay  in  her  cradle.  And 
in  No.  82  of  the  fame  paper  is  a  notification  to  the  reader  that  a  play 
of  D'Urfey's,  the  Plotting  Sifters,  which  had  been  honoured  with 
the  prefence  of  king  Charles  the  Second  three  of  its  firfl  five  nights, 
was  then  fliortly  to  be  acted  for  his  benefit,  concluding  with  a  re- 
commendation of  it  as  a  pleafant  entertainment.  But  nothing  diftin- 
guifhes  his  fongs  more  than  the  uncouthnefs  and  irregularity  of  the 
metre  in  v^hich  they  are  written  ;  the  modern  Pindaric  odes,  which 
are  humouroufly  refembled  to  a  comb  with  the  teeth  broken  by  fre- 

•  See  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  vol.  I.  page  246,  the  fong  '  Remember  ye  Whigs 

*  what  was  formerly  done,'  which  is  thus  entitled,  '  Advice  to  the  City,  a  famous  fong  ; 
»  fet  to  a  tune  of  Signer  Opdar,  fo  remarkable,  that  I  had  the  honour  to  fing  it  with  king 

*  Charles  at  Windfor,  he  holding  one  part  of  the  paper  with  me.' 

quent 
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quent  ufe,  are  nothing  to  them.  Befides  that  he  was  able  to  fet  Eng- 
lifli  words  to  Italian  airs,  as  in  the  inftance  of  '  Blouzabella  my  bux- 
'  cm  doxy,'  which  he  made  to  an  air  of  Bononcini,  beginning  ''Pafto- 

*  rella  che  tra  le  felvei,'  he  had  the  art  of  jumbling  long  and  fhort 
quantities  fo  dexteroufly  together,  that  they  counteraded  each  other, 
fo  that  order  refulted  from  confufion.  Of  this  happy  talent  he  has 
given  us  various  fpecimens,  in  adapting  fongs  to  tunes  compofed  in 
fuch  meafures  as  fcarce  any  inftrument  but  the  drum  would  exprefs  ; 
and,  to  be  even  with  the  muficians  for  giving  him  {o  much  trou- 
ble, he  compofed  fongs  in  metres  fo  broken  and  intricate,  that  few 
could  be  found  that  were  able  to  fuit  them  with  mufical  notes.  It  is 
faid  that  he  once  challenged  Purcell  to  fet  to  mufic  fuch  a  fong  as  he 
would  write,  and  gave  him  that  well  known  ballad  *  One  long  Whit- 

*  fun  holiday,'  which  coft  the  latter  more  pains  to  fit  with  a  tunc 
than  the  compofition  of  his  Te  Deum. 

Three  volumes,  confifling  moftly  of  fongs  written  by  D'Urfey, 
were  by  him  publiflied  early  in  this  century,  with  the  title  of  '  Laugh 

*  and  be  fat,  or  Pills  to  porge  Melancholy  ;'  but  in  the  year  1719, 
he,  with  the  afliftance  of  a  numerous  fubfcription  of  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentry,  as  he  ilyles  them,  republiftied  them,  with  the  addition  of 
three  volumes,  including  a  great  number  of  Orations,  Poems,  Pro- 
logues, and  Epilogues  written  by  him,  and  gave  the  whole  collec- 
tion the  title  of  •  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  j 
-*  being  a  Collection  of  the  befl:  merry  Ballads  and  Songs  old  and  new, 

*  fitted  to  all  Humours ;  having   each   their  proper  Tune  for  either 

*  Voice  or  Inftrument.' 

In  this  colledion,  befides  a  great  number  of  Angularly  humorous 
fongs,  are  many  that  befpeak  the  political  fentiments  of  their  author ; 
Tom,  at  leaft  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  v/as  a  Tory  by  principle, 
■and  never  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  reprefenting  his  adverfaries  the 
Whigs  as  a  fet  of  fneaking  rafcals.  Mr.  Addifon  fays  that  the  fong 
of  *  Joy  to  great  Czsfar,'  gave  them  fuch  a  blow  as  they  were  never 
able  to  recover  during  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II  *.  This  fong  is 
fet  to  a  tune  called  Farinel's  Ground,  of  which  we  have  had  occafion 
to  fpeak  in  a  preceding  page  j  divifions  were  made  upon  it  by  fome 
Englifh  maflerj  it  became  a  favourite  tune,  and  D'Urfey  fet  words 
to  it,  in  which  he  execrates  the  Papifts,  and  their  attempts  to  difturb 

•  Guardian,  No.  67. 

Vol.  V.  H  h  the 
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the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Farinelli  was  a  papift,  a  circumftance 
which  gave  occafion  for  that  fhrewd  remark  of  Mr.  Addifon,  that  his 
friend  Tom  had  made  ufe  of  Italian  tunes  and  fonatas  for  promoting 
the  proteftant  interell",  and  turned  a  confiderable  part  of  the  pope's 
mufic  againft  himfelf.  The  paper  in  which  thefe  and  other  paffages, 
equally  humorous,  refpeding  D'Urfey  and  his  compofitions  are  con- 
tained, was  written  by  Mr.  Addifon  with  a  view  to  fill  the  houfe  at  a 
play,  the  Plotting  fillers,  aded  for  his  benefit  on  the  fifteenth  day  o£ 
June,  1713,  concluding  with  acharadter  of  him. 

*  As  my  friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Lyricks,   accompa- 

*  nies  his  works  with  his  own  voice,  he  has  been  the  dehght  of  the 

*  moft   polite  companies   and  converfations   from  the  beginning  of 

*  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign  to  our  prefent  times.     Many   an 

*  honefl:  gentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his  country  by  pretending 

*  to  have  been  in  company  with  Tom  D'Urfey. 

*  I  might  here  mention  feveral  other  merits  in  my  friend,  as  his 

*  enriching  our  language  with  a  multitude  of  rhimes,  and  bringing 

*  words  together,  that  without  his  good  offices  would  never  have 

*  been  acquainted  with  one  another  [o  long  as  it  had  been  a  tongue. 

*  But  I  muft  not  omit  that  my  old  friend  angles  for  a  trout  the  beft 

*  of  any  man  in  England.     May-flies  come  in  late  this  feafon,  or  I 

*  myfelf  fliould  before  now  have  had  a  trout  of  his  hooking. 

*  After  what  I  have  faid,  and  much  more  that  I  might  fay  on  this 

*  fubjedl,  I  queftion  not  but  the  world  will  think  that  my  old  friend 

*  ought  not  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like  a  finging- 
'  bird,  but  enjoy  all  that  Pindarick  liberty  which  is  fuitable  to  a  man 
'  of  his  genius.     He  has  made  the  world  merry,   and  I  hope  they 

*  will  make  him  eafy  fo  long  as  he  ftays  among  us.     This  I  will  take 

*  upon  me  to  fay,  they  cannot  do  a  kindnefs  to  a  more  diverting  com- 

*  panion,  or  a  more  chearful,  honeft,  and  good-natured  man*.* 
D'Urfey  was  a  great  frequenter  of  places   of  public  refort,  and, 

among  the  reft,  Epfom,  whither  in  his  time  many  of  the  beft  fafhion. 
were  induced  to  pafs  a  few  weeks  in  the  fummer  for  the  fake  of  the 
waters ;  being  there  one  feafon,  a  quarrel  commenced  between  him 
and  a  perfon  named  Bell,  a  mufician,  and  a  duel  enfued,  which  was. 
the  occafion  of  fome  mirth  at  the  place  :  It  feems  that  neither  of  the 
combatants  had  much  ftomach  for  fighting  j   and  a  wit  of  the  time 

*  Guardian,  No.  67.: 

mali- 
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malicioufly  compared  this  .rencounter  with  the  famous  fingle  combat 
of  Clinias  and  Dametas  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  in  the  follow- 
ing verfes : 

*  I  ling  of  a  duel  in  Epfom  befel 

*  'Twixt  fa  fol  la  D'Urfey  and  fol  la  mi  Bell : 

*  But  why  do  I  mention  the  fcribling  brother, 

*  For  naming  the  one  you  may  guefs  at  the  other  ? 

*  Betwixt  them  there  happen'd  a  horrible  clutter, 

*  Bell  fet  up  the  loud  pipes,  and  D'Urfey  did  fputter 

•'  Draw,  Bell  wert  thou  dragon,  I'll  fpoil  thy  foft  note  ;" 
"  Thy  fqucaling,  faid  t'other  for,  I'll  cut  thy  throat." 

*  With  a  fcratch  on  the  finger  the  duel's  difpatch'd, 

*  Thy  Clinias  (O  Sidney)  was  never  fo  match'd.* 

Ex  MS.  Harl.  No.  7319,  pag.  625. 

Of  D'Urfey  It  may  be  faid  as  of  Falftaff,  that  he  not  only  had  wit 
himfelf,  but  was  alfo  the  caufe  of  it  in  other  men.  In  the  Mifcel- 
lanies  of  Pope  and  Swift  are  fome  humourous  verfes,  occafioned  by 
an  &c.  at  the  end  of  his  name,  in  the  title  to  one  of  his  plays,  and 
alfo  a  prologue  defigned  for  his  lafi:  play  :  And  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  works  of  Tom  Brown  are  three  ftanzas  on  him,  wherein  for 
prefuming  to  call  his  ballads  Lyric  Odes,,  this  judgment  is  denoun- 
ced again  ft  him  : 

*  Horace  fhall  pluck  thee  by  the  nofe, 

•  And  Pindar  beat  thy  brains  out.' 

This  merry  fellow  died,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  on  the  twenty- 
fixth  day  of  February,  1723,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  James's,  Weftminfter. 


CHAP.  VII. 

NICOLA  Francesco  Haym,  by  birth  a  Roman,  was  fettled  at 
London  as  a  profeflbr  of  mufic,  and  engaged  with  Clayton  and 
Dieupart  in  an  attempt  to  eftablifih  an  Italian  opera  here.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  opera  of  Arfinoe,  reprefented  at 
Drury-lane  theatre  in  J  707  ;  that  doughty  performance  being  a  col- 

ledlioo'. 
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ledion  of  Italian  airs  adapted  to  EngliQi  words  by  Clayton  himfelf ; 
but  in  the  opera  of  Camilla,  performed  at  the  fame  place  in  the  year 
following,  he  lent  his  affiftance,  by  fitting  the  airs  toEnglifli  words, 
and  otherwife  rendering  it  a  proper  entertainment  for  an  Englifli  au- 
dience. He  did  the  fame  by  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  and  added  to 
it  an  overture,  and  fundry  fongs  of  his  own  compofition,  which  rank 
with  the  beft  in  the  work.  He  continued  thus  employed,  fharing 
with  his  colleagues  the  profits  arifing  from  thefe  and  other  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  like  kind,  till  the  year  1710,  when  Mr.  Handel  arriv- 
ed in  England,  and  performed  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  at  the  Hay- 
market.  The  fuperior  merit  of  Rinaldo  over  every  reprefentation 
of  this  nature,  that  till  then  had  been  exhibited  on  the  Englifli  ftage, 
had  fuch  an  effeO.  as  to  filenceall  the  attempts  of  Clayton  and  his  af- 
fociates  to  entertain  the  town  with  dramatic  muficj  and  of  this  they 
heavily  complain  in  a  joint  letter,  printed  in  the  Speftator,  No.  258, 
for  Wednefday,  December  26,  171 1,  and  alfo  in  another,  printed  in 
No.  278,  of  the  fame  paper,  for  January  8,  in  the  following  year, 
wherein  they  claim  the  merit  of  having  introduced  Italian  mufic  into 
England,  and  folicit  the  encouragement  of  the  public  to  a  mufical 
entertainment  for  their  joint  benefit  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Clayton,  in 
York-buildings:  For  the  fuccefs  of  this  application  we  are  to  feek ; 
and  we  only  know  with  certainty  that  Clayton  precipitated  into  con- 
tempt *  5  that  Haym  had  little  to  do  with  the  opera,  or  indeed  with 
mufic,  after  the  year  1712  ;  and  that  Dieupart,  who  was  a  very  fine 
performer  on  the  violin,  enlifted  himfelf  in  the  opera  band,  and  alfo 
became  a  teacher  of  the  harpfichord. 

The  merit  of  Haym  as  a  mufician  entitled  him  to  better  encourage- 
ment than  he  feems  to  have  met  with.  He  publifhed  two  operas  of 
Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  bafs,  which  fliew  him  to  have  been  an 
able  mafter  ;  and  his  talent  for  dramatic  mufic  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  air  in  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  compofed  by  him,  and 
fung  by  Mrs.  Tofts. 

*  Mr.  Tickell,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Ad.iifon,  fpeaking  of  the  opera  ofRofamond,  fays, 
'  that  as  the  Italian  tafte  prevailed,  the  mufick  was  thought  fufSciently  inexcufable  be- 
'  caufe  it  was  the  compofition  of  an  Englifhman.'  This  it  is  for  men  to  tall;  of  what  they 
do  not  undeiltand;  and  it  is  for  the  fake  of  refuting  this  injudicious  charge,  that  the 
overture,  and  alfo  a  duet  in  this  opera  are  inferted  in  a  preceding  page  of  this  volume : 
To  tliofe  two  compofitions  the  intelligent  reader  is  referred,  and  upon  perufal  of  them  is 
left  to  judge  for  himfelf,  whether  for  the  failure  of  Rofamond  a  better  reafon  might  not 
be  affigned,  than  that  the  mufic  to  it  was  compofed  by  an  Englifliman. 
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Haym  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  is  to  be  regarded  in  otlier  ref- 
pefls  than  as  a  mere  mufician ;  he  was  well  fkilled  in  medals,  and 
publifhed  a  work  entitled  «  II  Teforo  delle  Medaglie  antiche,'in  two 
volumes  in  quarto,  Italian  and  Englifli.  He  alfo  wrote  Le  Meropc 
and  LaDemodice,  two  tragedies,  and  publiflied  a  fine  edition  of  the 
Gierufalemme  Liberata  of  Taflb,  in  two  volumes  in  quarto,  with 
cuts  J  and  was  the  compiler  of  a  very,  ufeful  book  to  the  lovers  of 
Italian  literature,  entitled  •  Notizia  de*  Libri  rari  Italiani.' 

This  perfon  publiflied  alfo,  about  the  year  1730,  propofals  for 
printing  by  fubfcription  the  whole  hiftory  of  mufic  in  two  volumes 
in  quarto,  which  he  had  written  in  Italian,  and  was  to  have  been 
tranflated  into  Englifh ;  but  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  he  met  witb 
fmall  encouragement,  feeing  that  the  work  was  never  publiflied,  fo 
that  of  the  nature  of  it  we  can  only  judge  by  the  propofals,  in  which 
the  author  firft  declares  his  intention  in-thefe  words  : 

*  The  author's  defign  is,  I.   to  render  his  fubjedt  intelligible  and 

*  agreeable  to  all  readers,  even  to  thofe  that  do  not  underftand  mulic. 

*  II.  From  ancient  writers,  antique  ftatues,  bafs  relievos,  and  me- 

*  dais,  to  coUedt  whatever  is  moft  material  to  ancient  mufic  :  To 

*  give  an  account  of  its  origin,  and  the  efteem  in  v/hich  it  was  in  the 

*  feveral  periods  of  time  :  The  lives  of  their  muficians,  and  the  ufe 

*  they  made  of  mufic  in  their  games,  facrifices,  &c.  with  fome  ex- 

*  plications  of  the  ancient  fables  concerning  it.     III.  The  progrefs 

*  and  decay  of  the  faid  fciencein  the  different  ages  down  to  the  ore- 

*  fent  time.     IV.  The  introdudion  of  operas  into  feveral  parts  of  Eii' 

*  rope,  and  particularly  into  England  ;  with  an  accurate  account  of 

*  their  progrefs  and  fucccfs.     V.  The  lives  of  all  the  eminent  matters 
«  and  profelTors  of  this  art  in  all  times,  with  their  effigies.' 

This  is  the  fubftanceof  the  printed  propofals  circulated  among  the 
author's  friends;  but  befides  thefe  the  following  table,  fliewing  the 
order  of  the  work,  has  come  to  hand. 

•  Contents  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mulick  in  two  Volumes. 

*  Volume  I.  Book  I.  Begins  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  to  the  rc- 
«  ftoring  of  mufic  in  the  Temple  after  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  ;  ,to 

*  which  is  annexed  an  account  of  twenty  gods  of  the  Gentiles,   who 

*  were  all  muficians,  arKl  the  mod  remarkable   medals  concerning 

*  thcra. 

'  Bock 
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*  Book  ]I.  The  introducing  of  mufic  into  Greece  in   the  time  of 
«  Cadmus,  down  to  thefiege  of  Troy  j  wherein  mention  is  alfo  mada 

*  of  44  perfons  who  exercifed  mufic  and  poetry  in  thofe  ages ;  toge- 
«  ther  with  all  the  monuments  relating  to  them  that  are  now  extant. 

'  Book  III.    From  the  fiege  of  Troy  to  the  firft  Olympiad,  witb 

*  an  account  of  forty  perfons  who  flourifhed  during  that  period  ;  and 

*  tlie  effigies  of  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

*  In  thefe  three  books  feveral  ancient  fables,  neceflary  for  the  illuf-. 

*  tration  of  this  hiftory,  are  explained. 

'  Book  IV.  From  the  firft  Olympiad  to  Alexander  the  Great,  con^^ 

*  taining  the  hiftory  of  84  muficians,  with  feveral  other  particulars 
'  relating  to  the  fcience  they  profeffed  ;  as  alfo  their  effigies,  and 
'  other  antique  monuments  as  above.  N.  B.  To  this  period  the 
'  reader  will  have  a  complete  hiftory  of  poetry  as  v/ell  as  mufic,  it 

*  being  proved  that  all  poets  were  hitherto  muficians  alfo. 

*  Book  V.  From  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  emperor  Alexander- 
'  Severus,   when  the  mufic  of  the  Gentiles  ends ;  containing  the  fall 

*  of  ancient  mufic,  and  an  account  of  40  other  muficians  as  before;; 

*  to  which  is  annexed  50  apophthegms  of  ancient  muficians. 

*  Book  VI.  Treats  of  all  thofe  folemnities,  6cc.  in  which  mufic  wa»- 

*  employed  by  the  ancients,   as  facrifices,  wars,  triumphs,  nuptials,. 

*  banquets,  tragedies,  comedies,  pantomimic  entertainments,  danc- 

*  ings,  funerals,  feftivals,  and  games,  all  proved  and  illuftrated  hj 

*  medals,  gems,  bafs  reliefs,  and  other  antique  monuments. 

'  Botk  VII.  Treats  of  the  feveral  inftruments  ufed  by  the  ancients 
'   in  a  manner  altogether  new,  and  much  clearer  than  has  been  done 

*  hitherto  J   with  fuch  of  their  inftruments,  as  could  be  delineated 

*  from  antiquities  now  exifting,  engraved  on  copper.     The  whole 

*  making  the  moft  complete  collection  of  that  kind  yet  publifhed. 

*  Book  VI  I.  Includes  a  curious  enquiry  into  ancient  mufic  in  the 
'  feveral  periods  of  time,  with  its  excellency;  wherein  the  ancient 
'  muficians  excelled  the  moderns  j  and  alfo  thofe  particulars  in  which 

*  the  latter  furpaffcd  them  ;  and  concludes  with  judging  the  palm  to. 

*  the  ancient  mufic. 

'  Vol.  II.  Book  I.     Begins  from  Chrift,  with  the  inftitution  of 

*  mufic  in  the  Chriftian  churches  ;  and  comprehends  alfo  the  inven- 

*  tion  of  the  notes  now  ufed,  and  harmony;  their  introdudion  into 

*  all  parts  of  Europe  j  with  the  inftitution  of  dodlors  of  mufic  ia 

England  j 
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*  England ;  and  feveral  other  curious  matters  that  occurred  during  the 

*  fpace  of  1550  years. 

*  Book  II.  An  account  of  the  greatefl  maftersin  all  parts  of  Europe 

*  during  the  fifty  years  following,  with  feveral  other  particulars. 

*  Book  III.  Beginning  with  the  xvii.  century,  gives  an  accurate 

*  account  of  the  invention  of  operas  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  with 

*  feveral  important  particulars;  and  a  feries  of  mafters  to  anno  1650. 

*  Book  IV.  Another  feries  of  mafters  for  the  fucceeding  25  years; 

*  the  introdudlion  of  operas  and  other  kind  of  mufic  into  different 

*  parts  of  Europe. 

*  Book  V.  The  continuation  as  before  for  the  next  25  years. 

*  Book  VL  Beginning  at  1700,  with  an  account  of  the  introduc- 

*  tion  of  Italian  operas  in  England,  and  the  progrefs  they  have  fince 

*  made ;  the  foOnding  of  the  royal  academy,  and  feveral  other  cu- 

*  rious  matters. 

*  Book  VII.    Some  account  of  the  principal  maftero  now  living, 

*  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  mufic  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

*  Book  VIII.     A  curious  diflertation  or  enquiry  in  what  manner 

*  mufic  may  be  carried  to  a  greater  perfedlion  than  it  hath  hitherto 

*  attained  to.' 

Haym  met  with  but  fmall  encouragement  for  this  undertaking,  as 
appears  by  a  printed  copy  of  the  propofals  and  plan,  with  a  lift  of  fub- 
fcribers  in  his  own  hand-writing,  fcarce  amounting  to  forty  in  num- 
ber; for  this  reafon  he  dropped  the  defign,  and,  abandoning  the  pro- 
feflion  of  mufic,  betook  himfelf  to  another,  viz.  that  of  a  colleftor  of 
pidures ;  and  in  that  capacity  was  employed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Dr.  Mead,  and  other  perfons.  Befides  his  talent  in  mufic,  which  was 
no  inconfiderable  one,  he  poflefTed  the  faculty  of  poetry:  In  a  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Galliard's  compofitions,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  are  two 
Italian  Cantatas  written  by  Haym.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  Etearco, 
an  opera  reprefented  at  the  Haymarket  in  the  year  lyi  1, 

Charles  DieuparTj,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a  fine  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  alfo  on  the  harpfichord,  together  with 
Clayton  and  Haym  promoted  the  introduSion  of  the  Italian  opera 
into  England,  and  greatly  aflifted  the  former  in  bringing  on  the  ftnge 
the  firft  opera  ever  performed  here,  namely  Arfinoc,  reprefented  at 
the  theatre  in  Drury-lane  in  1707.  At  the  performance  of  tliat  and 
the  fubfequent  operas  of  Camilla,  and  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  he 
played  the  harpfichord,  and  Haym  the  violoncello.     Upon  Mr.  Ilan- 

VoL.  V.  K  k  del's 
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del's  firft  arrival  in  England  in  the  year  1710,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Rinaldo,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  it  was  received  with 
fuch  applaufe,  that  the  managers  of  the  opera  at  Drury-lane  were 
difcouraged  from  any  farther  attempts  of  that  kind  -,  the  confe- 
quence  thereof  was  that  Clayton,  Haym,  and  Dieupart  were  ne- 
ceffitated  to  folicit  the  encouragement  of  the  town  in  behalf  of  a 
concert,  which  they  propofed  jointly  to  carry  on  at  Clayton's  houfe 
in  York-buildings,  in  which  was  a  large  room,  where  concerts  had 
been  ufually  performed  before.  Their  propofals  for  this  undertaking 
are  contained  in  two  letters  printed  in  the  Spedator,  Numb.  258, 
and  278. 

This  aflbciation  continued  but  a  fhort  time,  for  In  171 1  we  find 
him  engaged  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  performance  of  con- 
certs there  *.  Haym  went  to  the  Haymarket,  and  became  a  per- 
former in  the  opera  band,  and  farther  aflifted  in  bringing  on  that  ftage 
fundry  mufical  performances.  Dieupart  betook  himfelf  wholly  to 
teaching  the  harpfichord,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  mafter  of  that  in- 
ftrument,  had  admiffion  into  fome  of  the  befl  families  in  the  king- 
dom. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  grew  negligent,  and  frequented 
concerts  performed  at  ale-houfes,  in  obfcure  parts  of  the  town,  and 
diflinguiibed  himfelf  not  more  there,  than  he  would  have  done  In  an 
affembly  of  the  beft  judges,  by  his  neat  and  elegant  manner  of  play- 
ing the  folos  of  Corelli,  He  died  far  advanced  in  years,  and  in  very 
neceflitated  circumftances,  about  the  year  1740.  There  aj-e  extant 
of  Dieupart's  compofition,  *  Six  Suittes  de  Claveffin,  divifees  en  Ou- 

*  vertures,  Allemandes,  Courantes,  Sarabandes,  Gavottes,  Menuets, 

*  Rondeaux,  &  Gigues,  compofees  &  mlfes  en  Concert  pour  un  Vio- 
«  lin  &  Flute,  avec  une  BafTe  de  Viole  &  un  Archilut.' 

Godfrey  Keller  was  a  celebrated  mafter  of  the  harpfichord 
^out  this  time.  He,  together  with  Finger,  published  Sonatas  in 
five  parts  for  flutes  and  hautboys,  and  was  the  author  of  Six  Sonatas, 
for  violins,  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  flutes.  The  titles  at  large  of 
thefe  two  feveral  publications  may  be  leen  in  the  Dutch  cata- 
logue. At  prefent  Keller  is  known  only  by  a  work  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  prefs,  but  was  prevented  from  publifhing  by  an 
immature  death:  It  was  however  printed  a  {hort  time  after  by  Joha 
Cullen,  at  the  Buck,  between  the  two  Temple-gates,  in  Fleet-ftreet,, 
with  the  title  of  «  A  compleat  Method  for  attaining  to  play  a  Tho- 
*  Vide  ante,  pag.  147. 

*  rough- 
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*  rough-Bafs  upon  either  Organ,  Harpfichord,  or  Theorbo- Lute,  by 

*  the  late  famous  Mr.  Godfry  Keller,  with  Variety  of  proper  Leflbns 

*  and  Fugues,  explaining  the   feveral  Rules  throughout   the  whole 

*  Work ;  and  a  Scale  for  tuneing  the  Harpfichord   or  Spinnet,  all 

*  taken  from  his  own  copies,  which  he  did  defign  to  print.' 

It  was  afterwards  reprinted  by  Pearfon  of  Alderfgate-ftreet,  as  an 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Holder's  Treatife  of  the  natural  Grounds  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Harmony,  to  which  it  muft  be  owned  it  is  but  an  aukward 
fupplement,  as  being  altogether  pradical.  Matthew  Lock's  Melo- 
thefia  is  the  firfl  book  on  the  fubjedl  of  thorough-bafs  published  in 
England,  this  of  Keller  is  the  next ;  fince  his  time  there  have  been 
others  without  number. 

William  Corbett,  one  of  the  king's  band,  was  a  celebrated 
performer  on  the  violin,  and  leader  of  the  firft  opera  orcheftra  at  the 
Haymarket,  at  the  time  when  Arfinoe  was  performed  there.  Of 
this  perfon  there  are  fome  particulars  worth  noting.  He  was  a  good 
compofer,  and  a  great  colledor  of  mufic  and  mufical  inftruments.' 
When  the  Italian  opera,  properly  fo  called,  was  eftablifhed  at  Lon- 
don, that  is  to  fay  in  the  year  1710,  when  Rinaldo  was  performed 
at  the  Haymarket,  a  fet  of  inflrumental  performers  were  introduced  1 
and  Corbett,  though  in  the  fervice  of  the  king,  was  permitted  to  go 
abroad.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Italy,  and  refided  at  Rome  many 
years,  during  which  time  he  made  a  valuable  colledlion  of  mufic  and 
mufical  inftruments.  Thofe  who,  as  being  acquainted  with  his  cir- 
cumftances,  were  otherwife  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  his  being  able  ta 
lay  out  fuch  fums  as  he  was  obferved  to  do  in  the  purchafe  of  books 
and  inftruments,  confidently  afferted  that  befides  his  falary  he  had  an 
allowance  from  the  government,  and  that  his  bufinefs  at  Rome  was 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Pretender. 

In  his  younger  days,  and  before  he  left  England,  he  had  publifhed 
two  or  three  fets  of  Sonatas  for  violins  and  flutes,  twelve  Concertos 
for  all  inftruments,  and  fundry  fets  of  tunes  made  for  plays  j  but 
upon  his  return,  about  the  year  1740,  he  brought  over  with  him  a 
great  quantity  of  mufic  of  his  compofing  during  his  refidence  abroad, 
from  the  publication  of  which  here  he  hoped  to  derive  confiderable- 
advantage  :  Accordingly  he  publiftied  propofals  for  printing  by  fub- 
fcription  his  Opera  VIII.  a  work  which  he  entitled  *  Concertos  or 

*  Univerfal  Bizzarries,  compofed  on  all  the  new  Guftos  during  many 

*  years  refidence  in  Italy,'  in  three  books,  containing  thirty-five- 

Con-' 
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Concertos  of  feven  part?,  in  which  the  ftyles  of  the  various  kingdoms 
in  Europe,  and  of  divers  cities  and  provinces  in  Italy  areprofefied  to 
be  imitated  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  give  a  few  of  them,  the  feveral  ft)  les  of 
Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Bologna,  Brefcia,  Tyrol,  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Mufcovy,  &c. 
The  propofal  was  ridiculous  ;  for  in  mufic,  compofed  according  to 
the  principles  generally  known  and  received,  there  can  be  no  fuch 
difcrimination  of  ftyle  as  will  enable  the  hearer  to  diftinguifh  the  mu- 
lie  of  one  country,  much  lefs  one  city,  from  another.  However  the 
author  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  to  make  the  pro- 
pofal to  go  down,  he  advertifed  that  any  perfon  of  quality  willing  to 
encourage  the  publication  of  thefe  compofitions,  ftiould,  upon  notice, 
be  waited  on  by  the  author  and  a  band  of  performers,  in  order,  as 
he  phrafes  it,  •  that  they  might  hear  the  idea  of  them.'  With  little 
or  no  encouragement  Coi  bett  proceeded  to  publifh  this  his  work;  but, 
not  being  able  to  vend  the  many  copies  of  it  which  he  had  caufed  to 
be  printed,  they  in  a  {hort  time  became  wafte  paper,  and  lay  cxpofed 
on  bookfellers'  Aalls. 

Corbett  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  year  1748.  By  his  will  he 
bequeathed  the  befl  of  hismufical  inflruments,  by  the  defcription  of- 
his  ♦  Serys  or  Gallery  of  Cremonys  and  Stainers,'  mentioned  in  an 
inventory,  part  of  the  will  *,  to  the  managers,  as  he  calls  them,  of 
Grefliam  college,  with  a  view  as  it  feems  that  they  fhould  remain  for 
infpedion  under  certain  rules.  He  alfo  bequeathed  lol.  a  year  to  a 
female  fervant  to  (hew  thefe  inftruments;  and  direded  that  the  reft 
of  his  perfonal  eftate  fliould  be  fold  '  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  rules 
'  of  Grefliam  college  ■^  j'  and  farther  gave  to  the  fame  college  many 
fets  of  the  concertos  compofed  by  him,  with  directions  that  four  co- 
pies fliould  be  prefented  every  year  to  foreigners  that  were  good  per- 
formers. How  far  this  whimfical  difpofiition  was  complied  with  we 
know  not  J,  but  in  a  ihort  time  after  the  teftator's  deceafe,  there  was 
a  fale  by  audtion  of  his  inftruments  at  Mercer's-hall,  where  many 
curious  violins  were  knocked  down  at  prices  far  beneath  their  value. 
His  colledtion  of  mufic-books  and  raanufcripts  was  alfo  fold  by  audion 
at  his  houfe  in  Silver-ftreet,  near  Pulteney-ftreet,  Golden-fquare. 

•  In  the  inventory  one  of  the  violins  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  Corelli's. 

t  i.  e.  the  rules  by  him  prefcribed,  touching  the  cuftody  of  the  inftruments,  and  the 
ufe  to  be  made  of  them. 

t  Repeated  applications  have  been  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  INIercer's  company  for  in- 
formation in  this  rtfpecb,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

John 
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John  Loeillet,  a  relation,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  John  Baptifl  Loeil- 
let,  of  Ghent,  a  famous  mafter  of  the  flute,  and  the  author  of  four 
operas  of  Solos  for  that  inftrument,  was  a  celebrated  mailer  of  the 
harpfichord,  and  a  performer  in  the  opera  band  at  the  fame  time 
with  Corbett  and  the  others  abovementioned.  He  was  a  man  well 
refpeded  by  thofe  of  his  profeffion  j  and  dwelling  in  a  houfe  in  Hart- 
ftreet,  Covent-Garden,  in  which  was  a  large  room,  had  a  weekly 
concert  there,  which  was  frequented  chiefly  by  gentlemen  perform- 
ers, who  gratified  him  very  handfomely  for  his  afllftance  in  conduc- 
ing it.  It  was  at  this  concert  that  the  concertos  of  Corelli  were  firft 
performed  in  England,  the  particular  circumftances  whereof  are  re- 
lated in  the  account  herein  before  given  of  Mr.  Henry  Needier. 

Loeillet  was  a  teacher  of  the  harpfichord,  and  an  excellent  com- 
pofcr  for  that  inftrument.  There  is  extant  among  his  printed  lellons 
a  minuet  in  the  key  of  A,  with  the  minor  third,  which  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  ladies  of  the  laft  age.  The  vulgar  pronunciatioa 
of  Loeillet's  name  led  the  world  into  a  miftake,  fo  that  it  was  uni- 
verfally  afcribed  to  Jean  Baptifte  Lully,  and  few  are  fenfible  of  the 
error.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  in  New  North-ftreet, 
near  Red-Lion-fquare.  He  died  about  the  year  1728,  having  by  his 
induftry  acquired  a  fortune  of  16,000  1.  The  works  publifhed  by 
him,  and  printed  for  Wallh,  are  fix  fuits  of  leffons  for  the  harpfi- 
chord, fix  Sonatas  for  variety  of  inftruments,  viz.  flutes,  hautboys, 
German  flutes,  and  violins.  Opera  prima.  Twelve  Sonatas  for  vio- 
lins, German  flutes,  and  common  flutes.  Opera  fecunda.  Twelve 
Solos  for  a  German  flute,  common  flute,  and  violin.  Opera  terza. 


CHAP.       vin. 

PIER  Francesco  Tosi  was  an  Italian  finger  greatly  celebrated  in 
his  time.  Having  refided  in  moft  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
being  an  attentive  hearer  of  others,  and  a  perfon  of  refledtion,  he  at- 
tained to  fuch  adegreeof  flcill  and  judgment  in  thepradicc  of  finging, 
as  enabled  him  to  compofe  a  treatile  on  the  fubjeft,  which  he  publifli- 
edat  Bologna  in  the  year  1723,  with  this  title,  *  Opinion!  de'  Can- 
*  tori  antichi  e  moderni,  o  fieno  OflTervazioni  fopra  il  Canto  Figurato 
Vol.  V.  LI  « di 
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*  di  Pier  Francefco  Tofi,  Academico  Filarmonico,'  and  dedicated,  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborough. 

Toli  not  only  vifited  England,  but  had  made  London  his  refidence 
from  the' latter  end  of  king  William's  reign  to  the  end  of  that  of 
George  I.-  except  during  fuch  (hort  intervals  as  either  bufinefs,  or  the 
defire  of  feeing  his  friends  and  relations  called  him  hence:  Never- 
thelefs  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  fung  in  the  opera  here,  which 
is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  he  had  concerts  for  his 
benefit  *.  During  his  abode  in  England  he  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  principal  nobility  j  and  upon  lord  Peterborough's  return  from 
Spain,  and  final  fettlement  in  England,  was  much  at  his  houfe  at 
Parfon's  Green,  where  he  had  opportunies  of  converfing  with  Mrs. 
Anaftafia  Robinfon,  then  a  finger  in  the  opera,  afterwards  countefs 
of  Peterborough. 

The  treatife  of  Tofi  abovementioned  is  altogether  pradlical,  and 
contains  a  great  number  of  particulars  refpedling  the  management  of 
the  voice,  and  the  method  of  finging  with  grace  and  elegance. 
Moreover  it  contains  fliort  memoirs  and  general  charaders  of  the 
mofl  celebrated  fingers,  male  and  female,  of  the  author's  time.  Of 
Piftocchi  in  particular  he  fpeaks  in  terms  of  high  comm.endation,  and 
fcruples  not  to  fay  that  he  excelled  not  only  thofeof  his  own,  but  of 
all  former  times.  Mr.  Galliard,  in  the  year  1743,  published  a  tranf- 
lation  into  Englilh  of  this  book,  with  notes  thereon  j  but  by  adher- 
ing too  clofely  to  the  original,  and  adopting  thofe  rhapfodical  expref- 
fions  of  the  author,  which,  though  they  fuit  well  enough  with  the 
Italian  language,  difgufl  an  Englifh  reader,  he  has  rather  degraded 
than  recommended  the  art  which  it  is  the  defign  of  the  book  to  teach. 

Tofi  was  it  feems  not  only  a  very  fine  finger,  but  alfo  a  compofer. 
Mr,  Galliard  relates,  that  after  his  voice  had  left  him  he  compofed  fun- 
dry  cantatas  of  an  exquifite  tafte,  efpecially  in  the  recitatives,  where- 
in he  fays  the  author  excels,  in  the  pathetic  and  expreffion,  all  others.. 
To  Galliard's  tranflation  is  a  prefatory  difcourfe,  containing  a  brief 
account  of  the  author,  wherein  it  is  faid  that  he  died  foon  after  the 
late  king's  acceflion  to  the  crown,  having  attained  above  the  age  of 
fourfcore. 

*  Vide  ante,  page  5,  an  aJvertifement  in  the  Gazette  for  April  3,  1693,  of  a  concert 
for  Signer  Tofi's  benefit  in  Charles-ftreet,  Covent-Garden  ;  and  another  in  the  Gazette 
for  October  26,  in  the  fame  year,  purporting  that  Signer  Tofi's  concert  would  be  perform- 
ed weekly  during  the  winter  in  York-buildings. 
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M?JOHN    BjVNN^ISTER. 


John  Banister  was  the  fon  of  thatBanifter  mentioned  before  to 
have  been  fentinto  France  by  king  Charles  II.  for  his  improvement 
on  the  violin.  The  father  died  in  the  year  1679,  and  the  fon,  who 
had  been  educated  under  him,  played  the  firft  violin  at  Drury-lane 
theatre,  as  well  when  the  opera  was  performed  there,  as  ordinarily. 
He  too  was  a  compofer,  and  made  feveral  Grounds,  with  divifions 
thereon,  published  in  the  Divifion  Violin;  and  in  the  London  Ga- 
2ctte,  Numb.  2712,  for  November  5,  1691,  is  an  advertifement  of  a 
coUedion  of  mufic,  compofed  by  Godfrey  Finger  and  himfelf,  to  be 

fold 
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fold  at  Banifter's  houfe  in  Brownlow-flreet,  Drury-lane,  That  he 
was  a  man  eminent  in  his  profeffion  may  be  inferred  from  the  mez- 
zotinto  of  him  by  Smith,  from  which  the  above  engraving  is  taken. 
Banifter  continued  at  the  head  of  the  band  at  Drury-lane  till  about 
the  year  1720,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Carbonelli.  He  died 
in  or  about  the  year  1725.  A  fon  of  his  taught  the  flute  and  was 
it  feems  a  celebrated  performer  ;  for  in  Brightland's  Englifli  Gram- 
mar, publifhed  about  the  year  1710,  this  fentence  is  given  as  an 
example,  to ihew  that  the  particle  at  is  frequently  ufed  for  on  or  upoUt 

'  Banifter  is  good  at  the  flute.' 
He  was  famous  for  playing  on  two  flutes  at  once. 

Thomas  Roseingrave  was  the  fon  of  Daniel  Rofeingrave  al- 
ready fpoken  of*,  who,  having  been  organift  of  Salifbury,  went  to 
Ireland,  and  in  the  year  1698  was  appointed  organift,  and  alfo  one  of 
the  vicars  choral  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick  in  Dublin. 
He  had  two  fons,  whom  he  brought  up  to  mufic,  the  one  named 
Thomas,  the  other  Ralph  j  Thomas,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  fpeak, 
being  a  young  man  of  a  promifing  genius,  was  favoured  by  the  chap- 
ter of  St.  Patrick  with  a  penfion,  to  enable  him  to  travel  for  improve- 
ment J  and  accordingly  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  17 10,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Aleffandro  Scarlatti,  and  his  fon  Dome- 
nico,  with  whom  he  contraded  a  friendfhip,  which  fubfifted  for 
many  years. 

How  long  Rofeingrave  continued  abroad  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  in  1720  he  had  fome  concern  in  the  management  of  the  opera 
at  the  Haymarket  j  for  in  that  year  he  brought  upon  the  ftage  the 
opera  of  Narciflus,  written  by  Rolli,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  Dome- 
nico  Scarlatti,  with  additional  fongs  compofed  by  Rofeingrave  him- 
felf.  A  fhort  time  after  this  reprefentation  the  management  of  the 
opera  got  into  other  hands,  and  Rofeingrave  became  a  teacher  of  mu- 
fic, in  the  principles  whereof  he  was  looked  upon  to  be  profoundly 
fkilled  ;  notwithftanding  which,  his  ftyle  both  of  playing  and  com- 
pofing  was  harfli  and  difgufting,  manifefting  great  learning,  but  void 
of  elegance  and  variety.     About  the  year  1725,  an  organ  having  been 

*  Vide  ante,  page  25,  where  for  want  of  means  at  the  time  to  afcertain  it,  a  blank  is 
left  for  his  Chriftian  name.  This  defeft  is  now  fupplied  by  recent  intelligence  from  Dub- 
lin, communicated  in  anfwer  to  certain  queries  fent  thither  relpefting  the  family  of  Ro- 
feingrave ;  with  this  farther  information,  viz.  that  Daniel  Rofeingrave  was  organift  of 
St.  i'atrick's,  and  not  Chr.ft-Church,  Dublin. 

erefted 
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ereded  in  the  new  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-fquare,  Rofein- 
grave  offered  himfelf  for  the  place.  The  parifli  being  determined  to 
choofe  the  perfon  beft  qualified,  required  that  each  of  the  candidates 
ihould  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  abihties  by  a  performance,  of  which 
Mr.  Handel  and  Geminiani  were  requefted  to  be  judges;  the  teft  of 
which  was  by  them  fettled  to  be  a  point  or  fubjecft  of  a  fugue,  which 
the  performer  was  to  conduct  at  his  pleafure  :  This  kind  of  trial  was 
fo  fuited  to  the  talents  of  Rofeingrave,  that  he  far  exceeded  his  com- 
petitors, and  obtained  the  place,  with  a  falary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
With  few  other  motives  than  the  love  of  his  art,  Rofeingrave  pur- 
fued  the  ftudy  of  mufic  with  intenfe  application,  but  fo  greatly  to 
the  injury  of  his  mental  faculties,  that  he  refufed  to  teach  even  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  quality.  He  was  an  eivthufiaftic  admirer  of  Palef- 
trina,  and  the  furniture  of  his  bed-chamber  was  fcraps  of  paper, 
containing  feleifl  paflages  from  the  works  of  that  author.  His  brother 
Ralph  having  been  bred  to  mufic,  their  father,  in  the  year  1718,  ob- 
tained permiffion  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  to  refign 
his  place  of  organift  in  favour  of  him  ;  and  in  April,  1719,  Ralph 
Rofeingrave  was  eleded  in  his  room.  This  perfon  died  in  Odober, 
1747,  and  left  a  fon,  William  Rofeingrave,  Efq.  who  is  now  living 
in  Dublin,  and  enjoys  feveral  confiderable  employments  under  the 
government  in  Ireland. 

Thomas  Rofeingrave  died  about  the  year  1750,  having  fubfifted  for 
fome  years  chiefly  on  the  bounty  of  his  nephew  abovementioned. 
Some  time  before  his  death  he  publiflied  a  collection  of  leffons  of  his 
friend  Domenico  Scarlatti,  in  which  is  a  compofition  or  two  of  his 
own.  His  other  works  in  print  are.  Additional  fongs  to  the  opera  of 
NarcifTus,  Voluntaries  and  Fugues  for  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  ;  and  twelve  Solos  for  the  German  flute,  with 
a  thorough-bafs  for  the  harpfichord.  He  was  a  frequent  vifitant  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Woodefon,  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Kingfton 
upon  Thames,  and  would  often  leave  his  bed  in  the  night  to  00  to 
the  harpfichord.  Mr.  Woodefon  wrote  an  epitaph  for  him,  which 
Rofeingrave  was  fo  pleafed  with  that  he  fet  it  to  mufic.  It  was  an- 
elegant  compofition,  but  is  irrecoverably  loft. 

John  Barrett  was  mufic-mafter  to  the  boys  in  Chrift's  hofpital, 
London,  and  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill.  He  was  a 
ildllful  mufician,  and  made  the  tunes  to fongsin  fundry  plays;  excellino> 

Vol.  V»  Mm  molt 
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ntoft  of  his  time  in  the  compofitlon  of  fongs  and  ballad  airs.  In  the 
Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  are  many  fongs  compofed  by  him.  He 
was  the  author  of  that  fweet  air  to  the  fong  of  *  lanthe  the  lovely,' 
made  on  queen  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  to  which  tune 
a  fong  is  adapted  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  •  When  he  holds  up  his  hand.' 
Some  verfes  of  Barrett,  prefixed  to  the  Amphion  Anglicus,  befpeak 
him  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Blow. 

Lewis  Ramondon  was  a  finger  in  fundry  of  the  Englifh  Italian 
operas.  His  firfl  appearance  was  in  that  of  Arfinoe.  In  Camilla  he 
performed  the  part  of  Metius,  and  in  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  that  of 
Cleartes.  He  had  attained  to  fome  fkill  in  mufic,  and  compofed  the 
tunes  to  fome  fongs  in  a  collection  publifhed  in  1716,  entitled  the 

*  Merry  Mufician,  or  a  Cure  for  the  Spleen,'  among  which  is  a  hymn 
upon  the  execution  of  two  criminals,  beginning  *  All  you  that  muft 

*  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.'  It  is  there  printed  with  only  the  fong 
part,  but  there  are  other  copies  with  the  bafs,  which  fliew  it  to  be 
a  perpetual  fugue,  or  compofition  in  canon.  Gay,  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  has  adapted  a  fong  to  this  fine  tune. 

Philip  Hart,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Mr.  James  Hart,  one  of 
king  William's  band,  and  whofe  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Treafury  of  Mufic,  and  other  collections  of  that  time,  was  organift  of 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Underfhaft,  and  alfo  of  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill,  which  latter  place  he  quitted  upon  a  difagreement  w,ith  the 
churchwardens,  who  were  fo  mean  as  tp  contend  that  during  a  re- 
pair of  the  organ,  which  took  up  a  year,  his  falary  (hould  ceafe,  and 
was  elefted  organift  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Dionis  Back- 
church.  He  was  a  found  mufician,  but  entertained  little  reliCh  for 
thofe  refinements  in  mufic  which  followed  the  introduftion  of  the 
Italian  opera  into  this  country,  for  which  reafon  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  citizens,  efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  were  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber Blow  and  Purcell.  He  was  a  grave  and  decent  man,  remarkable 
for  his  affability  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  There  are  extant  of 
his  compofition  a  colledtion  of  Fugues  for  the  organ,  and  the  Morn- 
ing Hymn  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  which  latter 
work  he  publiftied  in  March,  1728-9.  Mr.  Galliard  had  fet  this 
hymn,  and  publiftied  it  by  fubfcription  in  1728;  and  it  is  faid  that 
Mr.  Hart  ir.eant  to  emulate  him  by  a  compofition  to  the  fame  words; 
but  if  he  did,  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  for  Mr.  Galliard's  hymn  is  a 

fine 
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fine  and  eleganl  corapofition,  admired  at  this  day,  whereas  that  of 
Mr.  Hart  is  forgotten.  He  died  about  the  year  1750,  at  a  very 
advanced  age. 

George  Monro  was  an  organift,  and  a  competitor  with  Rofein- 
grave  for  the  place  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-fquare  :  Failing  in  this 
application,  he  became  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Corn- 
hill.  He  played  the  harpQchord  at  Goodman's-fields  theatre  from 
the  time  when  it  was  firfl:  opened,  in  1729,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards.  Monro  had  a  happy  talent  in 
compofing  fong-tunes  and  ballad  airs,  of  which  he  made  many  that 
were  greatly  admired.  Sundry  of  them  are  printed  in  the  Mufical 
Mifcellany,  an  elegant  colkdion  of  fongs  with  the  mufic,  in  fix  vo- 
lumes, printed  and  publifhed  by  Watts  in  the  year  1731. 

George  Hayden  was  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Bermondfevj  he  compofed  and  publiHied,  about  the  year  1723, 
three  Cantatas,  the  firft  whereof  was  fung  by  one  Bat,  or  Bartholo- 
mew Piatt,  a  favourite  finger  with  the  vulgar,  in  a  pantomime  called 
Harlequin  Diredor,  performed  at  Sadler's  Wells  j  the  firft  words  of 
it  are  '  A  cyprefs  grove,  whofe  melancholy  fliade,'  a  compofition 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  fome  of  the  ableft;  mafters  of  the 
time.     He  alfo  compofed  a  fong  called  New  Mad  Torn,  beginning 

*  In  my  triumphant  chariot  hurl'd,'  which  the  fame  Bat.  Piatt  was 
«fed  to  fingat  Sadlers  Well,  dreffed  in  thecharader  of  a  madman*, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  who  miflook  roaring  for  finging.  There 
is  alfo  extant  of  Hayden's  compofition  a  pretty  fong  in  two  parts, 

*  As  I  faw  fair  Chlora  walk  alone,*  which  is  well  known  to  the  pro- 
ficients in  vocal  harmony. 

Vanbrugh  compofed  and  publifhed  two  elegant  col- 
ledions  of  fongs.  fome  of  which  became  great  favourites.  Of  this 
perfon  very  little,  not  even  his  Chriftian  name,  is  known  :  Though 
by  the  title-page  of  the  fecond  book  it  appears  that  the  author's  houfe 
was  next  door  to  the  Black  Lion,  near  Serjeants'-Inn,  Fleet-flreet. 

Magnus,  organifl  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  was  efteemed  a  great  mafter  of  harmony,  and  had  a  ftylc 
which  none  could  imitate.     In  his  voluntaries  on  the  organ  he  de- 

*  Songs  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  Tom  of  Bedlam,  and  oihers  fet  by  Lawes,  of  which 
there  arc  perhaps  more  in  the  Englilh  than  any  other  language,  were  fiequently  fung  in 
chara^er.  In  Shadwell's  comedy  of  Bury  Fair,  zQ.  111.  fcene  1.  Sir  Humphrey  Noddy 
fays  of  a  fellow,  one  of  the  Thetford  mufic,  that  he  aiSts  Tom  of  Bedlam  to  a  miracle. 

fpifed 
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fpifed  the  ufe  of  Ongle  flops,  and  attained  to  fo  great  a  command  of 
the  inftrument  as  to  be  able  to  conduft  four  parts  in  fugue.  Excef- 
five  ftudy  and  application  brought  on  a  diforder  in  his  mind,  and 
he  died  a  young  man. 

William  Babell,  organift  of  the  church  of  Allhallows,.  Breadi- 
flreet,  and  of  his  majefty's  private  mufic,  was  the  fon  of  a  mufician, 
who  played  the  baflbon  at  Drury-lane  theatre  till  he  was  eighty  years  of 
age.  He  was  inftrufted  by  his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  and 
taking  to  the  harpfichord,  became  an  admirable  proficient.  Com- 
ing into  the  world  about  the  time  when  the  opera  began  to  get  foot- 
ing in  England,  he  made  it  his  ftudy  to  emulate  the  Italians.  His 
firfl:  effay  in  compofition  was  to  make  the  favourite  airs  in  the  operas 
of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  Hydafpes,  and  fome  others,  into  lefi"ons 
for  the  harpfichord.  After  that  he  did  the  fame  by  Mr.  Handel's 
opera  of  Rinaldo,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  attempt,  as  to  make 
from  it  a  book  of  leflTons,  which  few  could  play  but  himfclf,  and 
which  has  long  been  defervedly  celebrated.  He  alfo  compofed 
twelve  Solos  for  a  violin  or  hautboy,  twelve  Solos  for  a  German  flute 
or  hautboy,  fix  Concertos  for  fmall  flutes  and  violins,  and  fome  othes 
works,  enumerated  in  WalQi's  catalogue.  Babell  died  a  young  man, 
about  the  year  1722;  having  fhortencd  his  days  by  intemperance. 
It  feems  the  fame  of  Babell's  abilities  had  reached  Hamburgh,  fop 
Matthefon  fays  he  was  a  pupil  of  Handelj  but  in  this  he  is  mifi:aken, 
for  Handel  difdained  to  teach  his  art  to  any  but  princes. 

Robert  Woodcock,  a  famous  performer  on  the  flute,  compofed 
twelve  concertos,  fo  contrived,  as  that  flutes  of  various  fizes,  having 
the  parts  tranfpofed,  might  play  in  concert  with  the  other  inftru- 
ments  *.  He  had  a  brother  named  Thomas,  who  kept- a  coff^ee- 
houfe  at  Hereford,  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  and  played 
the  folos  of  Corelli  with  exquifite  neatnefs  and  elegance..  In  that 
country  his  merits  were  not  known,  for  his  employment  was  play- 
ing country-dances,  and  his  recreation  angling.  He  died  about  the 
year  1750. 

John  Sheeles  was  a  harpfichord  mafter,  and  the  author  of  twa 
colledions  of  leflbns  for  that  inftrument.     He,  together  with  Mr, 

•  When  the  flute  was  an  inflrument  in  vogue  this  was  a  very  common  praftice.  Co- 
relli's  concertos  had  been  in  like  manner  fitted  for  flutes  by  Schigkard  of  Elamburgh,  % 
f  reat  performer  on,  and  compofer  for,  that  inftruinent. 

Monroa 
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Monro,  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Whichello,  who  will  be  fpoken  of 
hereafter,  and  Mr.  Galliard,  were  great  contributors  to  the  Mufical 
Mifcellany,  a  colleftion  of  fongs  publifhed  in  the  year  I73i>  and 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  article^ 


CHAP.         IX. 

OBADIAH  Shuttleworth,  organiftof  the  churchof  St.  Michaelj. 
Cornhill,  London,  was  eleded  to  that  place  upon  Mr.  Hart's  quit- 
ting it,  and  a  few  years  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  organifts  of  the 
Temple  church.  He  was  the  fon  of  old  Mr.  Shuttleworth  of  Spitalfields, 
the  father  of  a  mufical  family,  and  who  had  acquired  a  little  fortune, 
partly  by  teaching  the  harpfichord,  and  partly  by  copying  Corelli's  mu- 
lic  before  it  was  printed  in  England.  There  were  three  fons  of  this 
family,  and  alfo  a  daughter.  X^e  father  had  frequent  concerts  at  his 
houfe  for  the  entertainment  of  a  few  feled  friends,  in  which  the  fons 
played  the  violin,  the  daughter  the  harpfichord,  and  the  old  gentleman 
the  viol  da  gamba.  Obadiah  in  particular  played  the  violin  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  perfedion,  as  gave  him  a  rank  among  the  firfl:  maflers  of  his 
time.  He  played  the  firfl:  violin  at  the  Swan  concert  in  Cornhill,  from 
the  firft  inftitution  of  that  fociety  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
was  about  the  year  1735.  He  was  befides  a  very  good  compofer, 
and  made  twelve  Concertos,  andfundry  Sonatas  for  violins,  of  which 
fome  of  his  friends  were  favoured  with  manufcript  copies.  No- 
thing of  his  compofition  is  extant  in  print,  except  twoConcertos  made 
from  the  firfl  and  eleventh  Solos  of  Corelli.  Of  his  two  brothers,  the 
one  was  a  clerk  in  the  South-Sea-houfe,  a  very  gay  man  j  the  other 
had  a  place  in  fome  other  of  the  public  offices,  and  was  as  remarkably 
grave;  they  were  both  excellent  performers  on  the  violin,  and  ufed  to 
be  at  all  concerts  in  the  city.  Obadiah  Shuttleworth  was  celebrated 
for  his  fine  finger  on  the  organ,  and  drew  numbers  to  hear  him,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  Temple  church,  where  he  would  frequently  play  near" 
an  hour  after  evening  fervice. 

Henry    Symonds,  one  of  the   king's   band  of  muficians,  and: 
©rganift  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  and  alfo  of  the  cha- 
pel of  St.  John,  at  the  end  of  James-flreet  near  Bedford-row,   was  a 
celebrated  mafler  of  the  harpfichord  in  his  time.     He  publifhed  Six^ 

Vol.  y.  N  n  fuites 
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fuites  of  leffons  for  the  harpfichord,  in  the  dedication  whereof  to  the 
duchefs  of  Marlborough  he  intimates  that  they  had  been  feen  and  ap- 
proved by  Bononcini.     He  died  about  the  year  1730. 

Abiell  Whichello  had  been  for  fome  years  deputy  to  Mr. 
Hart,  who  being  a  pluralift,  had  need  of  an  afiiftantj  after  that  he 
became  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  and  taught 
the  harpfichord  in  fome  of  the  beft  families  in  the  city.  He  compofed 
many  fongs,  which  have  been  feparately  printed,  and  a  coUeftion  of 
leffons  for  the  harpfichord  or  fpinnet,  containing  Ahnands,  Courants, 
Sarabands,  Airs,  Minuets,  and  Jigs.  He  was  one  of  thofe  mafters 
that  ufed  to  frequent  the  concert  of  Britten  the  fmall-coai  man,  and 
became  there  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Hughes,  for  whofe  memory 
he  was  ufed  to  profefs  a  fincere  regard.  He  died  about  the  year  1745. 
[oHN  Robinson,  organifl;  of  Weilminfter-abbey,  and  alfo  of  the 
parifh  churches  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  and  St.  Magnus,  London  j 
educated  in  the  royal  chapel  under  Blow,  was  a  very  florid  and  ele- 
gant performer  on  the  organ,  infomuch  that  crouds  reforted  to  hear 
him.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Turner,  already 
fpoken  of  in  this  volume,  who  as  it  feems,  fuiig  in  the  opera  of  Nar- 
ciffus  ;  and  to  diftinguifh  her  from  Mrs.  Anaftaiia  Robinfon,  a 
finger  in  the  fame  opera,  was  called  Mrs.  Turner  Robinfon.  He  had 
a  daughter,  who  fung  for  Mr.  Handel  in  Hercules,  and  fome  other 
of  his  oratorios.  Being  a  very  adive  and  induftrious  man,  and  high- 
ly celebrated  as  a  mafter  of  the  harpfichord,  he  was  in  full  employ- 
ment for  many  years  of  his  lifej  and  had  a  greater  number  of  fcho- 
lars  than  any  one  of  his  time.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  year 
J  762.  There  is  a  good  print  of  him  fitting  at  a  harpfichord,  en- 
graved by  Vertue. 

Richard  Levkridge,  a  young  man  poffeffed  of  a  deep  and  firm 
bafs  voice,  became  a  very  early  retainer  to  the  theatreSi  In  Dryden's 
tragedy  of  the  Indian  Queen  he  performed  the  part  of  Ifmeron,  a 
conjurer,  and  in  it  fung  that  fine  fong  •  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities,' 
compofed  by  Purcell  on  purpofe  for  him.  He  alfo  fung  in  the  opera 
of  Arfinoe,  compofed  by  Clayton  ;  and  afterwards  in  Camilla,  Rofa- 
moHd,  Thomyris,  and  Love's  Triumph.  When  the  opera  came  to 
be  entirely  Italian,  the  bafs  parts  were  fung  by  fingers  of  that  coun- 
try, of  whom  Bofchi  was  one  of  the  firft ;  and  Leveridge  became  a 
finger  at  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  playhoufe,  under  Rich,  where  he  made 

himfelf 
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himfelf  very  ufeful  by  performing  fuch  charaders  as  Pluto,  Fauftus, 
Merlin,  or,  in  fhort  any  part  in  which  a  long  beard  was  necefTary, 
in  the  pantomimes  and  other  exhibitions  of  that  kind,  of  which  R.ich 
was  the  contriver.  Mr.  Galliard,  who  made  the  mufic  to  the  befl: 
of  thefe  entertainments,  compofed  many  fongs  purpofely  for  him, 
and  one  in  particular  in  the  Necromancer,  or  Harlequin  Dr.  Fauflus, 
which  Leveridge  valued  himfelf  much  upon  finging,  *  Arife  ye  fub- 
*  tie  forms  that  fport.'  He  had  a  talent  both  for  poetical  and  muft- 
cal  compofition  ;  the  firft  he  manifefted  by  fundry  fongs  of  the  jovial 
kind,  made  to  well-known  airs ;  the  latter  by  the  fongs  in  the  play 
of  the  Ifland  Princefs,  altered  by  Motteux,  which  have  great  merit, 
and  various  others.  Though  he  had  been  a  performer  in  the  opera 
at  the  fame  time  with  Nicohno  and  Valentini,  he  had  no  notion  of 
grace  or  elegance  in  finging;  it  was  all  ftrength  and  compafs  j  and 
at  one  time,  viz.  in  the  year  1730,  he  thought  his  voice  fo  good, 
that  he  offered,  for  a  wager  of  a  hundred  guineas,  to  fing  a  bafs  fong 
with  any  man  in  England. 

About  the  year  1726  he  opened  acoffee-houfe  in  Taviftock-ftrcet, 
Covent-Garden,  and  publiflied  a  colledion  of  his  fongs  in  two  pocket 
volumes,  neatly  engraved.  In  Rowe's  edition  of  Shakefpeare  the 
mufic  in  the  fecond  adt  of  Macbeth  is  faid  to  be  fet  by  Leveridge  ; 
and  perhaps  we  are  to  underftand  that  the  reft  of  the  fongs  in  that 
tragedy  were  alfo  fet  by  him  :  But  whether  that  editor  did  not  mif- 
take  the  mufic  of  Matthew  Lock  for  Leveridge,  may  deferve  enquiry. 
Being  a  man  of  rather  coarfe  manners,  and  able  to  drink  a  great  deal, 
he  was  by  fome  thought  a  good  companion.  The  humour  of  his 
fongs,  and  indeed  of  his  converfation,  confifted  in  exhortations  to 
defpife  riches  and  the  means  of  attaining  thein  j  to  drown  care  by 
drinking  j  to  enjoy  the  prefent  hour,  and  to  fet  refledtion  and  death 
al  defiance.  With  fuch  a  difpofition  as  this,  Leveridge  could  not  fail 
to  be  a  welcome  vifitor  at  all  clubs  and  aflemblies,  where  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  meeting  was  an  oblivion  of  care ;  and  being  ever  ready  to 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  fecial  mirth,  he  made  himfelf  many 
friends,  from  whofe  bounty  he  derived  all  the  comforts  that  in  an  ex- 
treme old  age  he  was  capable  of  enjoying.  A  phyfician  in  the  city 
procured  from  a  number  of  perfons  an  annual  contribution  for  his 
fupport,  which  he  continued  to  receive  till  about  feven  years  ago, 
when  he  died,  having  nearly  attained  the  age  of  ninety. 

Henry 
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HARRY    CAREY. 


Henry  Carey  was  a  man  of  a  facetious  temper,  refembling  Le-- 
veridge  in  many  refpefts.  He  was  a  mufician  by  profeffion,  and  one 
of  tiie  lower  order  of  poets  ;  his  firft  preceptor  in  mufic  was  Glaus 
Wefteinfon  Linnert,  a  German  ;  he  received  fome  further  inftruc- 
tions  from  Rofeingrave  j  and,  laftly,  was  in  fome  fort  a  difciple  of 
Geminiani*:  But  with  all  the  advantages  he  might  be  fuppoled  to 
have  derived  from  thefe  inrtrudors,  the  extent  of  his  abilities  feems  to 
have  been  the  ccmpofition  of  a  ballad  air,  or  at  moft  a  little  cantata, 
to  which  he  was  juft  able  to  fet  a  bafs.     Being  thus  flendeily  accom- 

*•  See  his  Poems,  edit.  1729,  pages  118,  iii,  113. 

gliflied. 
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plifhed  in  his  art,  his  chief  employment  was  teaching  at  boarding- 
fchools,  and  among  people  of  middling  rank  in  private  famihes^ 
Though  he  had  but  little  flcill  in  mufic,  he  had  a  prolific  invention, 
and  very  early  in  his  life  diftinguiflied  hiinfelf  by  the  compofition  of 
fonss,  being  the  author  both  of  the  words  and  the  mufic  :  One  of 
thefe,  beginning  *  Of  all  the  girls  that  are  fo  fmart,'  be  fet  to  aa 
air  fo  very  pretty,  and  withal  fo  original,  that  it  was  fung  by  every 
body.  The  fubje<fl  of  it  is  the  love  of  an  apprentice  for  a  young 
girl  in  the  lowed  ftation  of  life,  and,  as  the  author  relates,  was 
founded  on  a  real  incident;  and,  mean  as  the  fubjedl  may  appear, 
Carey  relates  that  Mr.  Addifon  was  pleafed  with  that  natural  eafe  and 
fimplicity  of  fentiment  which  difl;ingui(hes  the  ballad,  and  more  than 
cnce  vouchfafed  to  commend  it. 

With  a  fmall  (lock  of  reputation  thus  acquired,  Carey  continued  to 
exercife  his  talent  in  poetry  and  mufic.  He  publifhed,  in  the  year 
1720,  a  little  colle(Sion  of  poems,  and,  in  1732,  fix  Cantatas,  writ- 
ten and  compofed  by  himfelf  j  he  alfo  compofed  fundry  fongs  for 
modern  comedies,  particularly  thofe  in  the  Provoked  Hufband,  and 
thereby  commenced  a  relation  to  the  theatres ;  foon  after  which  he 
wrote  a  farce  called  the  Contrivances,  in  which  were  feveral  little 
fongs  10  very  pretty  airs  of  his  own  compofition  :  He  alfo  made  two 
or  three  little  dramas  for  Goodman's-fields  theatre,  which  were  very 
favourably  received.  In  1729  he  publifhed,  by  fubfcription,  his  poems 
much  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  one  entitled  "  Namby  Pamby  j" 
the  occafion  of  it  was  as  follows  :  Ambrofe  Phillips  being  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  when  lord  Carteret  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wrote 
a  poem  on  his  daughter,  lady  Georgina,  now  the  dowager  lady  Cow- 
per,  then  in  the  cradle ;  in  fuch  a  kind  of  meafure,  and  with  fuch 
infantine  fentiments,  as  were  a  fair  fubjeft  for  ridicule  :  Carey  laid 
hold  of  this,  and  wrote  a  poem,  in  which  all  the  fongs  of  children  at 
play  are  wittily  introduced,  and  called  it  by  a  name  which  children 
might  be  fuppofed  to  call  the  author,  whofe  name  was  Ambrofe,, 
Namby  Pamby.  Carey's  talent  lay  in  humour  and  unmalevolent 
fatire;  in  ridicule  of  the  rant  and  bombaft  of  modern  tragedies  he 
wrote  one,  to  which  he  gave  the  ftrange  title  of  Chrononhoton- 
thologos,  aded,  in  1734.  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,. 
of  which  it  is  the  leaft  praife  to  fay  that  no  one  can  read  it  and  pre- 
ferve  a  ferious  countenance  j  he  alfo  wrote  a  farce  called  the  Honefli 
York(hireman  j  two  interludes,  the  one  called  Nancy,  or  the  Parting 

Vol.  v..  O  a  Lovers„ 
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Lovers,  the  other  Thomas  and  Sally;  and  two  krious  operas,  viz. 
Amelia,  fet  to  miihc  by  Mr.  John  Frederick  Lampe  ;  and  Teiaminta, 
fet  by  Mr.  John  Chridopher  Smith. 

Carey  was  an  Eiiglifliman,  and  entertained  an  excufable  partiality 
for  his  country  and  countrymen  ;  in  confequence  whereof  he  had  an 
unlurmountable  averfion  to  the  Italian  opera  and  the  fingers  in  it  j 
which  throughout  his  poems,  and  in  fome  of  his  mufical  compofi- 
tions,  he  has  taken  care  to  exprefs.  Farther,  in  purfuance  of  a  hint 
in  a  little  book  called  '  The  Touchftone,  or  hiftorical,  critical,  poli- 

*  tical,  philofophical,  and  theological  Effays  on  the  reigning  diver- 
«  fions  of  the  town,'  duod.  1728,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Ralph,  he  wrote  a  burlefque  opera  on  the  fubje<ft  of  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley,  and  gave  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  the  abovementioned  Mr.  John 
Frederick  Lampe,  a  native  of  Saxony,  but  who  had  been  fome  years 
in  England,  to  fet  to  mufic  j  Lampe  undertook  it,  and  did  fuch  juf- 
tice  to  the  work,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  trueft  burlefque  of  the 
Italian  opera  that  was  ever  reprefented,  at  leafi:  in  this  country.  Ca- 
rey wrote  a  fequel  to  it,  entitled  the  Dragonefs,  which  Lampe  alfo 
fet,  and  is  in  no  refpecS  inferior  to  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

As  the  qualities  that  Carey  was  endowed  with  were  fuch  as  render- 
ed him  an  entertaining  companion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  fhould  be^ 
as  he  frequently  was,  in  freights.  He  had  experienced  the  bounty 
of  his  friends  by  their  readinefs  to  aflift  him  with  little  fubfcriptions 
to  the  works  by  him  from  time  to  time  publiQied.  Encouraged  by 
thefe,  he  republished,  in  1740,  all  the  fongs  he  had  ever  compofed, 
in  a  colleftion  entitled  *  The  Mufical  Century,  in  one  hundred  Eng- 
«  lifli  Ballads  on  various   fubjefts  and  occafions,  adapted  to  feveral 

*  characters  and  incidents  in  human  life,  and  calculated  for  innocent 

*  converfation,  mirth,  and  inftrudion.'  In  1743  he  publiflied  his 
dramatic  works  in  a  fmall  quarto  volume,  and  as  well  to  this  as  his 
colleflion  of  fongs,  was  favoured  with  a  numerous  fubfcription. 

With  all  his  mirth  and  good  humour,  Carey  feems  to  have  been 
at  times  deeply  affedied  with  the  malevolence  of  fome  of  his  own 
profetlion,  who,  for  reafons  that  no  one  can  guefs  at,  were  his  ene- 
mies :  It  is  true  that  in  fome  of  his  poems  he  manifells  a  contempt 
for  them,  but  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  it  is  diffembled.  Unable  to 
rcfift  the  fliafts  of  envy,  and  labouring  under  the  preffure  of  his  cir- 
cumftances,  about  the  year  1744,  in  a  fit  of  defperation  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  himfelf,  and  at  his  houfe  in  Warner-ftreet,  Cold- 
Bath 
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Bath  fields,  put  a  period  to  a  life  which  had  been  led  without  re- 
proach. 

As  a  mufician  Carey  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firfl;  of  the  low- 
eft  rank  ;  and  as  a  poet,  the  lafl:  of  that  clafs  of  which  D'Urfey  was 
the  firft,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the  fongs  and  poems  writ- 
ten by  him  on  wine,  love,  and  fuch  kind  of  fubjedis,  he  feems  to 
have  manifefted  an  inviolable  regard  for  decency  and  good  manners. 

Henry  Holcombe  was  a  finger  in  the  opera  at  its  firfl  introduc- 
tion into  this  country.  In  that  of  Camilla  he  performed  the  part 
of  Prenefto;  and  being  very  young  at  the  time,  is  in  the  printed 
copy  of  the  mufic  called  the  boy.  In  Rofamond  he  did  the  page, 
and  is  called  by  his  name.  He  continued  not  long  after  a  finger  on 
the  ftage,  but  took  to  the  profefEon  of  a  harpfichord  maftcr,  and 
taught  in  the  families  of  fome  of  the  chief  citizens  of  London.  One, 
and  but  one  fong   of  his  compofition,   •  Happy  hours  all  hours  ex- 

*  celling,'  is  printed  in  the  Mufical  Mifcellany,  the  words  whereof 
were  written  by  Dr.  Harris,  a  diflenting  teacher,  minifter  to  a  con- 
gregation in  Carter-lane.  Mr.  Holcombe  alfo  fet  to  mufis  the  fong 
of  Arno's  Vale,  written  by  Charles  earl  of  Middlefex,  afterwards 
duke  of  Dorfet,  and  addrelfed  to  a  favourite  of  his,  Signora  Mufco- 
vita,  a  finger,  on  occafion  of  the  death,  in  the  year  1737,  of  John 
Gafton,  the  laft  duke  of  Tufcany  of  the  houfe  of  Medici.  It  is  print- 
ed in  a  colledion  of  twelve  fongs  fet  by  Mr.  Holcombe,  and  publilli- 
ed  by  himfelf  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  about 
the  year  1750. 

CHAP.         X. 

JOHN  Ernest  Galli  ard  was  the  fon  of  a  perruquler,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Zell ;  he  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1687,  and  received 
his  inftrudlions  in  the  pradlice  of  mufical  compofition  from  Farinelli, 
the  diredor  of  the  concerts  at  Hanover,  and  of  Steffani  *,  who  was 

•  Sec  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  mufic,  in  which  lot  65  of  the  manufcripts,  is  thus 
defcribed  :  '  Mr.  Galliard's  firft  leffons  for  compofition  under  the  tuition  of  Sig.  Farinelli 
'  and  Abbate  StefFani,  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  in  i  702  ;'  and  in  a  manufcript  colle^ion 
of  many  of  his  compofitions  is  a  Sonata  for  a  hautboy  and  two  baflbons,  with  this  note 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  '  Jaij  fait  cet  Air  a  Hannover,  que  Jaij  Joue  a  la  Serenade  de 

•  Monfieur  Farinelli  ce  22me  Juin  1704.* 

refidcnt 
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refident  there  in  another  capacity.  After  he  had  finiflied  his  ftudies 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  pradice  of  the  hautboy  and  the  flute,  whicb 
latter  inftrument  was  then  the  recreation  of  well-bred  gentlemen  j> 
and  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  who. 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chamber  mufic.  Upon  the  marriage  of  the- 
prince  with  the  lady,  afterwards  queen  Anne,  Galliard  came  over  to 
England  j  at  that  time  Baptift  Draghi,  who  had  been  her  mafter,  was 
chapel-mafter  to  the  queen  dowager  Catherine,  the  reli(ft  of  Charlesll.. 
at  Somerfet-houfe,  but  upon  her  death  this  place  became  a  fTnecure^. 
and  Draghi  dying  foon  after  her,  it  was  beftowed  on  Mr.  Galliard. 

It  appears  by  his  own  manufcript  collection  of  his  works,  in  whicb 
he  has  carefully  noted  down  the  times  and  occafions  of  his  feveral 
compofitions,  that  Mr.  Galliard  was  much  about  the  court  ;  and 
many  of  them  are  there  faid  to  have  been  made  at  Richmond  and 
Windfor,  the  places  of  the  royal  refidence.  He  compofed  a  Te 
Deuni  and  Jubilate,  and  three  anthems  performed  at  St.  Paul's  and 
at  the  royal  chapel  at  St.  James's,  upon  thankfgivings  for  vidlories 
obtained  in  the  courfe  of  the  war*  j  and  was  in  general  efteemed  art 
elegant  and  judicious  compofer. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Galliard,  together  with  his  intereft  at  court,, 
afforded  reafon  at  one  time  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  h;\ve  had  the 
direction  of  the  mufical  performances  in  this  kingdom;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  ftand  in  competition  with  either  Bononcini  or  Handel,, 
and  wifely  declined  it.  Neverthelefs,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
queft  of  his  friend  Mr.  John  Hughes,  he  fet  to  mufic  his  opera  of  Ca- 
lypfo  and  Telemachus,  which  in  the  year  1712  was  performed  at  the 
Haymarket  theatre;  the  lingers  were  Signora  Margarita,  Signora^ 
Manina,  Mrs.  Barbier,  Mrs.  Pearfon,  and  Mr.  Leveridge.  Notwith- 
ftandlng  the  goodnefs  both  of  the  poetry  and  the  mufic,  and  that  Ni— 
colini  himfelf  had  the  generofity  to  applaud  it,  the  friends  of  the  Ita- 
lian opera  formed  a  refolution  to  condemn  it;  fo  that  it  was  repre- 
fentcd  under  the  grcatefl  difcouragements  ;  but  fome  years  afterwards, 
it  was  revived  with  better  fuccefsat  Lincoln's-Inn  fields. 

As  Mr.  Galliard  led  a  retired  and  ftudious  life,  and  had  little  inter- 
courfe  with  the  mufical  world,  there  will  be  but  little  occafion  to 

*  The  words  of  thefe  feverally  are,  « I  will  magnify  thee,  Q  Lord,'  «  O  Lord  God  of 
•  hofts,'  and  '  I  am  well  pleafed.' 

mention 
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mention  him  hereafter,  wherefore  the  particulars  relating  to  him  arc 
here  colleded  in  one  point  of  view. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Handel's  final  fettlement  in  this  kingdom, 
he  was  occafionally  the  author  of  many  elegant  compofitions,  parti- 
cularly fix  Cantatas,  five  of  them  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  and 
the-fixthby  Mr.  Congreve  ;  to  the  firfl:  impreflion  of  this  work  is  a 
preface,  containing  fondry  curious  particulars  refpeding  this  fpecies 
of  muficalcompcfition;  Three  other  Cantatas  written  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  printed  in  his  works ;  Six  Solos  for  the  flute,  with  a  thorough- 
bafs ;  Six  Solos  for  the  violoncello  or  baflbon,  compofed  at  the  re- 
-queftof  one  Kennedy,  a  fine  player  on  the  baflbon,  and  by  him  often 
■performed  in  public.  He  alfo  fet  to  mufic,  and  publilhed  by  fub- 
fcription  in  1728,  the  Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve,  taken 
from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Paradife  Loft;  and  in  1742  publifhed  a 
tranflation  of  Tofi's  *  Opinioni  de'  Cantori  antichi  e  modcrni,'  with 
the  title  of*  Obfervations  on  the  Florid  Song,  or  Sentiments  on  the 

•  amcicnt  and  modern  fingers.'  Of  the  merits  of  this  tranflation  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  account  herein  before  given  of  Pier  Francefco 
Tofi  *. 

But  his  principal  employment  for  a  feries  of  years  was  compofing 
for  the  ftage.  He  fet  to  mufic  an  opera  of  one  adt,  called  Pan  and 
Syrinx,  written  by  Mr.  Lewis  Theobald,  and  performed  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn-fields  in  1717  :  And  in  virtue  of  his  engagements  with  Mr.  Rich, 
was  doomed  to  the  tafk  of  compofing  the  mufic  to  fuch  entertain- 
ments as  that  gentlenmn  from  time  to  time  thought  proper  to  fet  be- 
fore the  public  at  his  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  and  afterwards 
at  thatof  Covent-Garden,  confiding  of  a  ftrange  conjundion  of  opera 

*  Mr.  Galliard,  though  a  foreigner,  had  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
EngliOi  language,  as  to  be  able  to  write  it  corre£lly  ;  but  he  was  not  enough  acquainted 
vrith  the  niceties  of  it  to  know  that  we  have  no  term  that  anfwers  to  the  appellative  Canto 
figurato,  and  confequently  that  that  of  the  •florid  fong  could  convey  to  an  Englifhman 
fcarce  any  other  idea  than  of  the  fong  of  a  bird,  the  nightingale  for  inftance,  and  it  hap- 
pened accordingly  that  upon  the  publication  of  his  tranflation  men  wondered  what  was 
»neant  by  the  term.  Mr.  Galliard  has  illuftrated  his  author  by  notes  of  his  own,  which 
are  curious  and  entertaining  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  ufe  of  certain  phrafes  and  peculiar  modes 
of  expreflion,  common  to  the  tranflation  of  the  Abbe  Raguenet's  Parallel,  publifhed  in 
1709,  with  the  title  of  '  A  Comparifon  between  the  French  and  Italian  Mufick  and  Ope- 

•  ras,  with  Remarks,'  and  this  of  Tofi's  book,  that  we  found  a  conje£ture  that  Mr.  Gal- 
liard was  the  tranflator  ot  both,  and  alfo  the  author  of  '  A  Critical  Difcourfe  upon  Operas 

•  in  England,  and  a  means  propofedfor  their  Improvement,'  printed  at  the  end  of  the  tran- 
flation of  the  Parallel. 

Vol.  V.  P  p  and 
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snd  pantomime,  the  higheft  and  loweft  fpecics  of  dramatic  reprefen- 
tation  :  Thofe  of  Mr.  Galliard's  compofition,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
collefted,  were  Jupiter  and  Europa;  the  Necromancer,  or  Harlequin 
Do<flor  Fauftus  ;  the  Loves  of  Pluto  and  Proferpine,  with  the  Birth 
of  Harlequin  ;  Apollo  and  Daphne,  or  the  Burgomafter  tricked.  One 
of  the  laft  of  his  works  of  this  kind  was  the  mufic  to  an  entertainment 
called  the  Royal  Chace  or  Merhn's  Cave,  in  which  is  that  famous 
fong  *  With  early  horn,'  by  the  finging  whereof,  for  fome  hundred 
nights,  Mr.  Beard  firft  recommended  himfelf  to  the  public.  He  alfo 
compofed  the  mufic  for  the  tragedy  of  Oedipus,  which  had  before 
been  fet  by  Purcell.  This  was  never  printed,  but  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic.  Mr.  Galliard  was  a  great  contribu- 
tor by  fongs  of  his  compofition  to  the  Mufical  Mifcellany,  in  fix  vo- 
lumes, printed  by  Watts,  and  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page.  He 
alfo  publifhed,  about  174©,  in  a  feparate  volume,  twelve  fongs  com- 
pofed by  hini  at  fundry  times. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Galliard  to  Mr.  John  Hughes  is  printed  in  the 
preface  to  Mr.  Hughes's  Poems  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo,  publifh- 
ed in  the  year  1735- 

About  the  year  1745  he  had  a  concert  for  his  benefit  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn-fields  theatre,  in  which  were  performed  the  chorufi!es  to  Sheffield 
duke  of  Buckingham's  two  tragedies  of  Brutus  and  Julius  Csefar,  fet 
to  mufic  by  Mr.  Galliard,  and  an  inftrumental  piece  for  twenty-four 
bafibons,  and  four  double  baflies. 

Mr.  Galliard  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1749,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  fmall,  but  very  curious  colleftion  of  mufic,  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  great  number  of  fcores  of  valuable  compofi- 
tions  in  his  own  hand-writing,  v/hich  has  been  infpededfor  thepur- 
pofe  of  compiling  this  article  j  and  an  Italian  opera  of  his  compofi- 
tion, not  quite  completed,  entitled  *  Oreftc  e  Pilade,  overo  la  Forza 
*  deir  Amicizia.'  This  coUedion,  together  with  his  inftruments,  was 
fold  by  audion  at  Mr.  Preflage's,  a  few  months  after  his  deceafe. 

The  following  duct  in  the  hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  inferted  as  a 
fpecimen  of  that  natural  and  elegant  ftyle  which  diftinguiflies  the 
compofitions  of  this  ingenious  raafter* 
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JOIIATs^NES    CIIUISTOPHORUS   PEPUSCH 

>irs.Docr.  oxoN. 


John  Christopher  Pepusch,  one  of  the  greatefl:  theoretic  mu- 
ficians  of  the  modern  times,  was  born  at  Berlin  about  the  year  1667. 
His  father,  a  minifter  of  a  proteftant  congregation  in  that  city,  dif- 
covering  in  him  an  early  propenfuy  to  mufic,  employed  at  the  fame 
time  two  different  mafters  to  inftrud  him,  the  one  in  the  theory,  the 
other  in  the  pradice  of  the  fcience  ;   the  former  of  thefe  was 

Klingenberg,  the  fon  of  Gottlieb  Klingenberg,  componift 
and  organift  of  the  churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  at  Stettin  in 

Pome- 
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Pomerania,  the  latter,  one  Grofle,  a  Saxon,  and  an  exceeding  fine 
performer  on  the  organ  *. 

Under  the  care  of  thefe  two  mafters  Pepufch  continued  but  the 
fliort  fpace  of  one  year,  the  ftrait  circumftances  of  his  father  not  af- 
fording him  the  means  of  farther  inftrudtion  ;  but  labouring  incef- 
fantly  at  his  ftudies,  he  profited  fo  greatly  under  them,  that  he  ac- 
quired an  early  reputation  for  his  fkill  and  performance;  for  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent  for  to  court,  and  by  accompanying  one 
of  the  ladies  who  fung  before  the  queen,  fo  recommended  himfelf, 
that  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  teach  the  prince,  the  father  of 
the  prefent  king  of  Pruflia,  on  the  harpfichord,  and  that  very  day 
gave  him  a  lefibn. 

Encouraged  by  a  patronage  fo  honourable,  Pepufch  profecuted  his 
ftudies  with  unremitted  diligence ;  nor  were  his  purfuits  confined  to 
that  kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  fufficientfor  a  pradlical  compofer. 
He  had  an  inquifitive  difpofition,  that  led  him  to  invefligate  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art  j  and  being  competently  fkilled  in  the  learned  languages, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  and  ac- 
quired the  charadler  of  a  deep  theorift  in  mufic-  He  continued  at  Ber- 
lin a  profeffor  of  mufic,  and  in  the  fervice  of  the  court,  till  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when,  being  In  the  royal  palace,  he  became 
an  eye-witnefs  of  a  tranfadion  which  determined  him  to  quit  the 
country  of  his  nativity  :  An  officer  in  the  fervice  of  his  Pruflian  ma- 
jefty  had  at  a  levee  made  ufe  of  fome  expreflion  which  fo  exafperated 
the  king,  that  he  ordered  the  offender  into  immediate  cuftody,  and, 
without  a  trial,  or  any  other  judicial  proceeding,  his  head  was 
ftruck  off.  Mr.  Pepufch,  who  was  prefent,  conceived  the  life  of 
every  fubjedl  fo  precarious  in  a  country  where  in  the  punifliment  of 
offences  the  forms  of  public  jufiice  were  difpenfed  with,  that  he  de- 
•termined  to  abandon  it,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  a 
government  founded  on  better  principles. 

In  purfuance  of  this  refolution  he  quitted  Berlin,  and  arriv- 
ing in  England  about  the  year  1700,  was  retained  as  a  performer 
at  Drury-lane.  It  is  piobable  that  he  affifted  in  fitting  the  operas  for 
the  ftage  that  were  performed  there,  for  in  that  of  Thomyris  is  an 

*  Probably  Severus  Grofle  of  Hildefheim,  a  bifhoprick  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 
He  was  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Groningen,  a  town  Ctuate  in  the  principality 
of  Halberftadt. 

addi- 
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additional  fong  of  his  compofuion,  to  the  words  '  How  blefl:  is  2 
'  foldier.' 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  forbore  not  to  profecute  his  pri- 
vate ftudies,  and  thefe  led  him  to  an  enquiry  into  the  mufic  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  perufal  of  the  Greek  writers,  in  which  he  per- 
lilted  fo  inflexibly,  that  he  arrived  at  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient fyflem,  than  perhaps  any  theorill:  fince  the  time  of  Salinas;  and 
at  length  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  fcience,  inftead  of  improv- 
ing, had  for  many  years  been  degenerating,  and  that  what  is  now 
known  of  it,  either  in  principle  or  praflice,  bears  little  proportion  to 
that  which  is  loft.  Neverthelefs  this  perfuafion  wrought  not  fo 
upon  his  mind,  as  to  prevent  him  from  the  exercife  of  his  inventive 
faculty,  nor  of  directing  his  ftudies  to  that  kind  of  compofition  which 
was  beft  fuited  to  gratify  the  public  ear,  as  appears  by  the  works 
published  by  him  at  different  times. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  ftate  of 
dramatic  mufic  was  very  low;  and  of  the  opera  in  particular,  that  it 
was  fcarce  able  to  ftand  its  ground  againft  the  ridicule  of  Mr.  Addi- 
fon,  and  other  writers  in  the  Spedlator.  Neverthelefs  there  were  fo 
many  who  affedted  to  difcover  charms  in  the  Italian  mufic,  particu- 
larly that  novel  fpecies  of  it,  Recitative,  as  gave  great  encouragement 
to  the  compofers  of  the  time  to  ftudy  it :  Trufting  to  this  difpofition 
in  its  favour,  Mr.  Pepufch  fet  to  mufic  fix  Cantatas  for  a  voice  and 
infiruments,  the  words  whereof  were  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes; 
and  afterwards  fix  others  by  different  authors.  The  feveral  compo- 
fitions  contained  in  thefe  two  collesftions  are  evidently  in  the  flyle  of 
the  Italian  opera,  as  confifting  of  airs  intermixed  with  recitative ;  and 
he  muft  be  but  very  moderately  flcilled  in  mufic  who  cannot  difcover 
between  them  and  the  cantatas  of  Aleflandro  Scarlatti  a  very  near  re- 
femblance.  They  were  received  with  as  much  applaufe  as  the  no- 
velty of  this  kind  of  mufic  could  well  entitle  them  to  ;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  this  work  exifts  only  in  the  cantata  *  See  from  the  fi- 
•  lent  grove,'  which  is  yet  heard  with  delight. 

The  abilities  of  Pepufch  as  a  practical  compofer  were  not  likely  to 
become  a  fource  of  wealth  to  him  j  his  mufic  was  corredt,  but  it 
wanted  variety  of  modulation;  befides  which  Mr.  Handel  had  got- 
ten pofiTeflion  of  the  public  ear,  and  the  whole  kingdom  were  form- 
ing their  tafte  for  harmony  and  melody  by  the  ftandard  of  his  com- 

pofitions. 
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pofitions.  Pepufch,  who  foon  became  fenfible  of  this,  wifely  be- 
took himfelf  to  another  courfe,  and  became  a  teacher  of  mufic, 
not  the  pradice  of  any  particular  inftrument,  but  mufic  in  the  ftridt 
fenfe  of  the  word,  that  is  to  fay,  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the 
fcienceof  pradical  compofition  ;  and  this  not  to  children  or  novices, 
but  in  very  many  inflances  to  profeflbrs  of  mufic  themfelves. 

In  the  year  1713,  at  the  fame  time  with  Croft,  Mr.  Pepufch  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  mufic  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford *,  and  continued  to  profecute  his  ftudies  with  great  afliduity. 
Having  taken  upon  himfelf  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  and  the 
art  of  compofition,  he  reverted  to  the  fyftem  of  Guido,  and  revived 
the  pradice  of  folmifation  by  the  hexachords,  which  for  almofl  a  cen- 
tury had  been  difufed  in  favour  of  a  method  far  lefs  certain  and  perfed, 
viz.  that  in  which  only  the  fyllables  sol,  la,  mi,  fa,  were  ufed  -f. 

His  manner  of  inculcating  the  precepts  of  mufical  compofition,  and 
the  method  he  took  with  his  pupils  to  form  their  ftyle,  was  fome- 
what  fingular  :  From  the  time  that  the  works  of  Corelli  firft  became 
known  to  the  public,  he  entertained  a  mofl:  exalted  opinion  of  their 
merit  j  and  conceiving  that  they  contained  the  perfedion  of  melody 
and  harmony,  he  formed  a  kind  of  mufical  code,  confifting  of  rules 
extraded  from  the  works  of  this  his  favourite  author  ;  and  the  exer- 

*  To  affift  in  the  performance  of  the  exercife  for  his  degree,  he  took  from  London 
many  of  the  performers  from  the  theatres,  and  had  concerts  in  the  city  for  his  benefit, 
which  was  cenfured  as  a  very  unacademical  pratlice,  and  unwarranted  by  any  precedent. 
His  condufl:  in  this  refpecT;  being  contrafted  with  that  of  Croft,  whofe  exercife  was  per- 
formed by  fingers  from  the  chapel  royal,  and  who  declined  all  pecuniary  emoluments  on 
the  occafion,  gave  great  offence  to  the  univerfity. 

t  Touching  the  fyllables  ufed  in  folmifation,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  that  they 
were  orginally  (ix,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la.  See  vol.  I.  page  424,  et  feq.  The  Ita- 
lians finding  the  fyllable  UT  rather  difficult  to  pronounce,  rejeited  it,  and  inftead  of 
it,  made  ufe  of  do  ;  and  we  find  it  adopted  in  the  Armenia  Gregoriana  of  Gerolamo 
Cantone,  publiflied  in  1678.  Some  years  before  this,  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  Reflora- 
tion,  when  the  mafters  throughout  this  kingdom  were  employed  in  training  up  children 
for  cathedral  fervice,  which  had  been  abolifhed  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpation,  they,  as 
thinking  it  more  eafy,  introduced  a  pra£tice  of  folfa-ing  by  the  tetrachords,  ufing  only  the 
fyllables  sol,  la,  mi,  fa  ;  which  method  Dr.  Wallis  has  followed  in  the  feveral  exam- 
ples by  him  given  in  his  Appendix  to  Ptolemy ;  but  it  having  been  found  in  fome  ref- 
pefts  lefs  true  and  certain  than  the  former,  Dr.  Pepufch  revived  the  praftice  of  folmila- 
tion  by  the  hexachords  ;  which  at  fird  appeared  fo  diiEcult,  that  few  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  learn  it.  Stanefby,  the  flute-maker,  a  very  ingenious  man,  in  the  year  1736,  de- 
clared that  befides  Dr  Pepufch  he  never  met  with  but  one  perfon  who  could  folfa  by  the 
hexachords,  namely  Mr.  John  Grano,  the  author  of  fundry  Trumpet- tunes,  and  a  cele- 
brated performer  on  that  inftrument.  Since  that  time  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  choir  have 
been  taught  to  do  it  with  great  facility. 

Vol.  V.  '  R  r  cifes 
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cifes  which  he  enjoined  his  difciples  were  divifions  on,  and  harmonies 
adapted  to,  baffes  feleded  from  his  works. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  Dr.  Pepufch  had  difcovered  the  error 
of  thofe,  who  feemed  to  refolve  the  efficacy  of  mufic  and  its  influence 
on  the  human  mind  folely  into  novelty  ;  he  faw  with  concern  perfons 
who  made  pretenfions  to  great  Ikill  in  the  fcience,  treat  with  indif- 
ference and  contempt  the  mufic  of  the  preceding  century;  and  being 
himfelf  perfuaded  of  its  fuperior  excellence,  he  laboured  to  retrieve 
and  exhibit  it  to  public  view.  To  this  end,  about  the  year  1710,  he 
concerted  with  feme  of  the  mod  eminent  mafters  then  living,  and  a 
number  of  gentlemen  diftinguifhed  for  their  performance  on  various 
int^ruments,  the  plan  of  an  academy  for  the  pradice  of  ancient  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic.  The  origin  of  tliis  inftitution  has  already 
been  fpoken  of;  the  farther  hiftory  of  it  is  refervedfor  another  part 
of  this  work. 

About  the  year  1712,  the  duke  of  Chandois  having  built  himfelf  a 
houfe  near  Edgware  in  Middlefex,  which  he  named  Cannons,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  a  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  living  in  a  flate  of  regal 
magnificence  *,  determined  on  having  divine  fervice  performed  in  his 

*  The  very  fliort  period  that  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  ere£lion  and  demoli- 
tion of  that  fabric,  Cannons,  affords  an  example  of  the  inftability  of  human  grandeur  that 
hiltory  can  hardly  parallel. 

James  Bridges,  duke  of  Chandois,  was  paymafter  of  the  forces  during  queen  Anne's 
war;  and  having  accumulated  an  immenfe  fum  of  money,  determined  on  the  building 
of  two  magnificent  houfcs,  the  one  for  a  tow  n,-  the  other  for  a  country  refidence  "■  For 
the  fituation  of  the  former  he  made  choice  of  Cavendifh  fquare,  but  proceeded'no  farther 
in  that  defign  than  the  building  of  two  pavilions,  which  are  the  two  houfes  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  north  fide  of  that  quadrangle,  and  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  flmilarity  of 
their  form,  and  the  roofs,  which  are  fomewhat  fingular.  For  the  fcite  of  his  country 
houfe,  the  place  he  firft  fixed  on  was  a  little  weft  of  Brentford,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  great  road,  and  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  lane  where  lord  Holdernefie's  houfe  now 
ftands  ;  and  there  are  yet  remsining  the  {tone  piers  for  the  gates,  and  fome  other  erections, 
which  mark  the  very  fpot  fixed  on  ;  but  upon  fome  difagreemeiit  with  Charles,  duke  cf  So- 
merfet,  who  did  not  choofethat  in  his  manor  of  Sion  a  manfion  fliould  be  ere£led  that  was 
likely  to  vie  with  Sion-houfe  itfelf,  the  duke  of  Chandois  changed  his  intention,  and 
went  to  Edgware  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  from  which  place  he  had  married  his  du- 
chefs,  and  there  eredted  that  fplendid  edifice,  which  for  a  few  years  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Cannons.  Three  architects  were  employed  in  the  defign  of  it,  namely  Gibbs, 
James,  of  Greenwich,  and  one  Sheppard,  who  had  been  a  plaifterer,  but  having  built  in 
and  about  Grofvenor-fquare  with  fome  fuccefs,  profeffed  himfelf  an  architeft,  and  defign- 
ed  Goodman's  fields  theatre,  and  after  that  Covent-Garden.  The  fabric,  the  coftly  fur- 
niture, and  the  mode  of  living  at  this  place,  fubje£ted  the  owner  of  it  to  the  cenfure  of 
Mr.  Pope,  who  has  bei.n  pretty  free  in  pronouncing,  that,  unlefs  for  vain  expence  and  in- 
elegant profufion,  the  duke  had  no  tafte  at  all ;  he  might  have  included  in  the  exception 
his  gpcc's  tafte  for  mufic,  of  which  he  gave  the  beft  proofs ;  but  panegyric  and  fatire  fort 

but 
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chapel,  with  all  the  aids  that  could  be  derived  from  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  mufic  :  To  this  end  he  retained  fdme  of  the  moft  celebrated 
performers  of  both  kinds,  and  engaged  the  greateft  mafters  of  the  time 
to  compofe  anthems  and  fervices  with  inftrumental  accompanyments, 
after  the  manner  of  thofe  performed  in  the  churches  of  Italy.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Handel's  anthems,  to  the  number  of  near  twen- 
ty, were  made  for  the  duke's  chapel.  It  is  alfo  certain  that  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  fervices  performed  there  were  for  the  moft  part  the 
compofitions  of  Dr.  Pepufch  ;  many  of  thefe,  among  which  is  a  very 
fine  Magnificat,  as  alfo  fome  anthems  compofed  by  him  at  the  requeft 
of  the  duke,  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mu- 
fic,  and  are  occafionally  performed  in  that  fociety. 

About  the  yenr  1722  Signora  Margarita  de  I'Pine  having  quitted 
the  ftage  with  a  large  fum  of  money.  Dr.  Pepufch  married  her,  and 
went  to  refjde  in  Bofwell-court,  Carey-ftreet.  Her  mother  alfo  lived 
with  him.  The  houfe  where  they  dwelt  was  fufficiently  noted  by  a 
parrot,  which  was  ufed  to  be  fet  out  at  the  window,  and  had  been 
taught  to  fing  the  air  '  Non  e  fi  vago  e  hello,'  in  Julius  Csfar.  The 
farther  particulars  refpeding  Dr.  Pepufch  are  referred  to  a  future 
page. 

but  ill  together.  It  may  be  faid  that  Mr.  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Aaron  Hill, 
has  denied  that  hisEpiflle  on  Tafle  is  afatireon  the  duke  of  Chandois;  but  how  far  he  may 
be  credited,  they  only  can  judge  who  are  able  to  point  out,  who  but  his  Gr.ice  is  meant  by 
Lord  Timon.  Mr.  Pope  had  the  comfort  to  fee  the  caufeof  his  uneafinefs  removed  in  the 
change  of  the  duke's  circumftances,  occafioned  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  year  1720,  which 
in  afliorttime  obfcured  the  fplendor  of  Cannons  ;  and  had  he  lived  to  the  year  1747,  he 
might  have  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  feeing  this  magnificent  ftrufture,  which  cofl  200,oocl. 
erefting  and  furnifliing,  fold  at  fuch  a  price,  as  afforded  the  purchnfer  a  temptation  to 
pull  it  down,  and  difpofe  of  the  materials  in  lots,  one  of  which,  namely,  the  marble  ftair- 
cafe,  was  bought  by  the  late  earl  of  Chefterfield  for  his  houfe  near  Hyde  park,  and  is 
now  there. 

Of  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  his  grace's  expenditure  it  is  not  fo  difficult  to  judge,  as 
of  the  proportion  which  it  bore  to  his  fortune  ;  this  however  is  certain,  that  when  the 
plan  of  living  at  Cannons  was  originally  concerted,  the  utmoft  abilities  of  human  pru- 
dence were  exerted  to  guard  agaiiiil  profufion.  One  of  the  abled:  accomptarits  in  Eng- 
land, Mr  Watts,  mailer  of  the  academy  in  Little  Tower- flreet,  was  employed  by  the 
duke  to  draw  a  plan  which  aftcrtained,  and  by  infpeftion  declared,  the  total  of  a  year's, 
a  month's,  a  week's,  and  even  a  day's  expenditure.  The  fcheme  was  engraved  on  a  very 
large  copper  plate  -,  and  thofe  who  have  feen  impreflions  from  it,  pronoinice  it  a  very  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  occonomical  wifdom. 
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BOOK     III.  CHAP.     I. 

N  the  year  171 5  was  publifhed  *  Hlftoire  de  la  Mufique,  et  de  fes 
'  Effets,  depuis  fon  Origine  jufqu'  a  prefeut.'  The  editor  of  this 
work  was  Bonnet,  paymafter  of  the  falarles  of  the  lords  of 

the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  finding  among  the  manufcripts  of  his 
uncle  the  Abbe'  Bourdelot,  and  alfo  among  thofe  of  his  own  brother 
Bonnet  Bourdelot,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  France,  certain  memoirs 
on  the  fubjedl  of  mufic,  was  induced  to  publifh  them  *.  The  firft 
edition  of  the  book,  and  which  was  printed  in  1705,  feems  to  con- 
tain only  fo  much  as  was  written  by  the  Abbe,  but  a  later,  printed 
in  1715,  and  at  Amfterdam  in  1725,  extends  it  to  four  volumes,  and 
comprehends  the  papers  of  Bonnet  Bourdelot. 

The  author  begins  his  hiftory  with  an  account  of  the  invention  of 
the  lyre  by  Mercury,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fyftem  by  Pythago- 
ras, founded  on  a  divifion  of  the  monochord.  The  relation  which 
he  gives  is  taken  chiefly  from  Boetius,  and  needs  not  here  to  be  re- 
peated. In  tracing  the  fubfequent  improvements  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  Guido  Aretinus,  and  De  Muris,  he  agrees  in  general  with 
other  writers. 

*  Of  the  authors  that  cite  this  book,  feme,  not  adverting  to  the  circumftances  of  its 
publication,  refer  to  it  as  the  work  of  Bonnet,  who  was  in  truth  but  the  editor. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  work  is  written  in  a  very  defultory 
manner,  by  no  means  containing  a  regular  deduction  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  fcience  :  All  the  ufe  therefore  that  will  be  here  made  of  it, 
will  be  to  give  from  it  fuch  particulars  refpc<5ting  mxific  as  are  worth 
noticing,  and  are  not  to  be  found  elfewhere,  and  of  thefe  there  are 
many. 

In  delivering  the  fentiments  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  poets, 
and  muficians,  touching  the  ufe  of  mufic,  and  its  efFetSls  on  the  paffions, 
the  author  takes  occafion  to  mention  the  marriage  of  cur  Henry  VIII. 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  he  fays,  and  cites  Megeray  for  his  purpofe, 
could  fing  and  dance  too  well  to  be  wife  or  {laid,  of  which  the  king 
was  well  convinced  when  he  difcovered  an  intrigue  between  her  and 
Mark  Smeton,  oneof  her  muficians*.  He  cites  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  Abbe  Vitoric  Siry,  a  relation  that  queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
in  the  hour  of  her  departure,  ordered  her  muficians  into  her  cham- 
ber, and  died  "hearing  them  :  And  fays  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
a  friend  of  his,  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards king  William  III.  that  in  the  year  1688,  the  prince  being  then 
at  the  Hague,  and,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  deeply  engaged  in  refied:ions 
on  the  critical  fituation  of  his  affairs  at  that  time,  had  three  choice 
muficians  to  play  to  him  whenever  he  was  difpofed  to  be  melancholy 
or  over  thoughtful. 

Another  inftance,  and  that  a  very  affecting  one,  of  the  power  of 
mufic  to  affuage  grief,  he  cites  from  the  life  of  the  emperor  Juftinian 
to  this  efFedt :  Ricimer,  king  of  the  Vandals -p,  having  been  defeated 
in  &  great  battle  by  Belifarius,  was  conilrained  to  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  was  there  with  his  army  invefted  by  him.  Overwhelmed 
with  grief,  he  made  to  the  general  this  moving  rcquefl; :  •  Send  me,' 
fays  he,  *  a  loaf  of  bread,  left;  I  perlfli  with  hunger;  a  fpunge  to  dry 

*  up  my  tears ;  and  a  mufical  inftrument  to  confole  me  under  my 

♦  afflictions.' 

*  Of  this  fuppofed  intrigue  Burnet  has  given  the  circumftances,  which  amount  to  no 
more,  than  that  Smeton  was  ufed  to  play  on  ihe  virginals  to  the  queen  ;  that  one  day  fland- 
jng  in  a  window  of  her  apartment,  very  penfive,  fhe  afked  him  why  he  was  fo  fad ;  he  faid 
it  was  no  matter.  Sheanfwered,  *  You  muft  not  expedl  I  fhould  fpeak  to  you  as  if  you 
'  were  a  nobleman,  fiiiceyou  are  an  inferior  perfon.'  '  No,  no,  Madam,'  fays  he,  '  a  look 

•  fuffices  me.'     Vide  Burn.  Hill.  Reform,  vol.  I.  page  199. 

t  The  author  feems  to  havemiftaken  this  name  for  Gilimer,  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  claimed  to  be  fucceflbr  to  his  uncle.  Juflinian  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  him  in  behalf  of  Yldericus,  another  nephew  of  Genferic,  and  a  com- 
petitor for  his  crown,  and  drove  Gilimer  into  the  mountains  of  Numidia.  Of  fuch  a  per- 
fon  as  Ricimer  we  meet  with  no  mention  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times. 

Vol.  V.  S  s  Other 
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Other  particulars  refpedting  mufic  in  general  occur  in  this  order. 
The  ancient  chronicles  of  France  mention  that  Cherebert,  king  of 
Paris,  about  the  year  562,  married  fucceflively  two  of  the  maids  of 
honour  of  his  queen  Ingoberge;  their  names  were  Meroflede  and 
Marcouefe,  his  inducement  to  it  being  that  they  were  both  fine 
fingers*.  Dagobert,  king  of  France,  in  the  year  630  divorced  his 
queen  Gomatrade  upon  pretence  of  barrennefs,  and  married  Nan- 
tilde,  a  nun,  and  a  fine  finger.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  his 
expedition  to  England  had  fingers  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Francis  I. 
king  of  France  had  mufic  both  for  his  chamber  and  his  chapel :  The 
mulicians  of  his  chapel  followed  him  to  Milan,  and,  jointly  with 
thofe  of  pope  Leo  X.  fung  high  mafs,  in  the  year  1515,  at  Bologna'. 
Great  numbers  of  Italian  muficians  followed  Catherine  de  Medicis 
into  France,  upon  her  marriage  with  Henry  II.  and  raifed  an  emu- 
lation among  the  French,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  mufic.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  king  of  Francci 
Jean-Antoine  de  Baif  eftablifhed  an  academy  of  mufic  in  his  houfe, 
to  which  the  king  reforted  once  a  week,  andaflifted  at  it  in  his  owa 
perfon,  as  did  alfo  his  fuccefifor  Henry  III.  till  the  civil  wars  of 
France  obliged  Baif  to  break  up  the  academy.  At  this  time  Euftache 
du  Corroys,  a  native  of  Beauvais,  was  chapel- mafter  to  Charles  IX, 
who  dying,  he  was  continued  in  his  employment  by  his  fuccefi"or  -|-.  > 
In  the  year  1580,  Baltzarina,  an  Italian,  afterwards  called  Beau- 
joyeux,  came  into  France  with  a  band  of  violins,  and  was  made  firft 
valet  de  chambre  to  the  queen.  He  was  efteemed  the  fineft  per- 
former on  the  violin  then  in  Europe.  Lewis  XIII.  of  France  is  faid 
to  have  compofed  a  book  of  airs  [j;.  In  1630  a  mufician  named  Da 
Manoir,  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  was  by  letters  patent  ap- 
pointed King  of  the  Violins,  with  power  to  licence  performers  on 
that  inftrument  in  all  the  provinces  in  France.  In  1684,  cardinal 
Mazarine  having  fcnt  for  muficians  from  Italy,  entertained  thecourj 
at  the  Louvre  with  a  reprefentation  of  an  Italian  opera  ;  the  fubjedt 
of  it  was  the  amours  of  Hercules :  Lully  compofed  the  Entrees,  and 
thereby  gave  proofs  of  his  genius  for  mufic.     In   1660  Lambert, 

*  Cherebert  had  by  his  queen  Ingoberge,  a  daughter,  named  Bertha,  who  was  married  to 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  greatly  favoured  the  arrival  of  Auftin  the  monk,  when  he 
came  to  teach  the  Chriftian  religion. 

t  Some  compofitions  of  his  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  French  and  the  Latia  work  of 
Merfennus. 

t  This  may  be  true,  for  fee  an  air  of  his  compofition  in  vol.  IV.  page  213. 

in  after 
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mafter  of  the  king's  mufic,  brought  finging  to  perfeflion  in  France, 
by  introducing  the  (hake,  and  other  graces,  to  which  the  French  till 
his  time  were  grangers.  In  1669  the  king  granted  to  Cambert  his 
letters  patent  for  an  opera,  he  having  a  (hort  time  before  fet  to  mu- 
fic a  paftoral  of  Perrin,  which  was  reprefented  at  Vincennes  with  great 
applaufe  :  The  dialogues  in  the  operas  performed  under  the  dircdion 
of  Cambert,  were  compofed  by  Lambert,  Martin,  Pordigal,  Boiflet, 
and  himfelf,  and  were  the  models  after  which  the  French  recitative 
was  formed.  Lewis  XIV.  underflood  mufic  in  perfedtion  j  he  was 
alfo  the  beft  dancer  in  his  court ;  cardinal  Mazarine  fent  to  Italy  for 
a  mafter  to  teach  him  the  guitar,  and  in  eighteen  months  the  king 
■excelled  his  mafter.  All  the  foreign  embafladors  at  the  court  of 
France  allowed  that  the  mufic  of  the  king's  chapel,  as  alfo  of  his 
■chamber,  excelled  that  of  any  prince  in  Europe.  Few  nations  have 
a  greater  paffion  for  mufic  than  the  Spaniards  ;  there  are  few  of  them 
that  do  not  play  on  the  guitar,  and  with  this  inftrument  at  night  they 
ferenade  their  miftrefles :  At  Madrid,  and  in  other  cities  of  Spain  it 
is  commoB'to  meet  in  the  ftreets,  young  men  equipped  with  a  guitar 
and  a  dark  lanthorn,  who  taking  their  ftation  under  the  windows, 
fing,  and  accompany  themfelves  on  their  inftrument  ;  and  there  is 
fcarce  an  artificer  or  labourer  in  any  of  the  cities  or  principal  towns, 
who  when  his  work  is  over  does  not  go  to  fome  of  the  public  places 
and  entertain  himfelf  with  his  guitar  :  Neverthelefs  few  Spaniards  arc 
compofers  of  mufic  ;  their  operas  are  Italian,  and  the  performers 
come  chiefly  from  Milan,  Naples,  or  Venice.  Upon  the  marriage 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  If.  with  Mademoifelle  d'Orleans,  fun- 
dry  operas  ofLully  were  reprefented  at  Madrid,  but  the  Spaniards 
were  but  little  pleafed  with  them.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  was  a 
great  lover  and  judge  of  mufic.  Guerreno,  the  beft  mufician  in  all 
Spain,  compofed  motets,  and,  with  a  licence  which  fome  great  maf- 
ters  have  at-  times  ufed,  had  made  free  with  the  compofitions  of 
others  j  this  the  emperor  difcovered,  although  none  of  the  muficians 
of  his  court  were  able  to  do  it.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  the  lafl: 
that  admitted  the  Italian  mufic  :  Upon  the  marriage  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  in  the  year  1660,  an  Italian  opera  was  reprefented  ;  the  fub- 
jedt  was  the  ftory  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ;  and  fince  that  time  the 
emperor's  muficians  have  been  Italians.  The  marquis  Santinella, 
an  excellent  mufician,  compofed  five  or  fix  Italian  operas,  one  where- 
of was  reprefented  at  the  emperor's  own  expence,  and  was  therefore 

S  s  2  entitled 
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entitled  Opera  Regia.     Scarlatti  compofed  an  opera  for  the  birth- 
day of  the  eledoral  prince  of  Bavaria  j  the  fubjedl  of  it  was  *  The 

*  Triumph  of  Bavaria  over  Herefy.'  The  Englifli  are  faid  to  owe. 
their  mufic  to  the  French,  for  in  1668  Cambert  left  France,  and 
went  into  England,  and  at  London  performed  his  opera  of  Pomone ; 
but  although  he  was  favoured  by  the  king,  he  was  envied  by  the 
Englil'h  muficians,  envy  being  infeparable  from  merit.  Some  Eng- 
lifhmen  had  compofed  mufic  to  operas  in  their  own  language,  but 
thefe  not  fucceeding,  the  Italian  opera  has  taken  place  in  that  king- 
dom. Some  years  ago  certain  French  muficians  attempted  an  opera 
at  London,  which  was  well  received  by  the  audience  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lifh  muficians  being  determined  to  interrupt  the  performance,  began, 
a  quarrel,  in  which  five  or  fix  were  killed  on  one  fide  or  the  other,, 
and  the  furvivors  of  the  French  muficians  went  back  to  their  own 
country  *.  In  England  are  concerts  at  all  the  places  reforted  to 
for  the  benefit  of  mineral  waters.  The  king  of  England's  band  of 
mufic  is  either  good  or  otherwife,  accordingly  as  he  cares  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  it.  That  of  James  II.  was  very  indifferent,  for  this  reafon» 
that  the  king  chofe  rather  to  employ  his  fuperfluous  money  in  cha-» 
rity  than  in  mufic. 

Thefe  and  other  particulars  contained  in  the  firft  tome  of  this  work, 
make  the  whole  of  the  hiftory  of  mufic,  as  given  by  the  author  j  the 
remainder  of  it  has  not  the  leafl  pretence  to  that  charadl;er,.it  being 
a  mifcellaneous  colledion  of  difiTertations,  dialogues,  difcourfes,  and 
refledions  on  the  fubjedl  of  mufic,  without  the  lead  regard  to  the  or- 
der and  courfe  of  hiftorical  narration.  Many  of  thofe  it  is  to  be  fuf- 
pedted  are  not  the  work  of  the  author,  feeing  that  the  fecond  tome 
begins  with,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  *  Comparaifon  de  la  Mu- 
'  fique  Italienne  et  de  la  Mufique  Fran^oifc^'  written  by  Monf.  de  la 
Vieuville  de  Freneufe,  in  anfwer  to  the  '  Paralele  des  Italiens  et  des 

*  Fran9ois,'  &c.  and  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page  of  this  volume. 

The  firft  of  thefe  detached  pieces,  and  which  makes  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  firfl:  tome  of  the  '  Hiftoire  de  la  Mufique  et  de  fes 

*  Eftets,'  is  entitled  '  DifiTertation  fur  le  bon  Gout  de  la  Mufique  d'lta- 

*  Of  this  quarrel  no  mention  is  made  in  any  of  the  accounts  extant  of  the  Englifh 
drama,  nor  any  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  news-papers  of  the  time,  which 
we  allow  to  comprehend  all  that  interval  between  the  firft  publication  of  the  Gazette  in 
king  Charles  the  Second's  reign  and  the  year  17 15,  when  the  book  now  citing  was  firft 
publiihed. 

*  lie. 
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*-lie,  de  la  Mufique  Francoife,  &  fur  les  Opera.*  It  begins  with  a 
remark  that  the  admirers  of  the  Italian  mufic  are  a  fmall  fed:  of  demi- 
f9avans  in  the  art,  notvvithftanding  they  are  perfons  of  condition,  and 
that  they  abfolutely  condemn  the  French  mufic  a^s  infipid.  But  that 
there  is  another  party  more  deeply  fl^illed  in  the  fcience,  who  are 
faithful  to  their  country,  and  cannot  without  indignation  fuffer  that 
the  French  mufic  (hould  be  defpifed  j  and  thefe  look  upon  the  Ita- 
lian mufic  as  wild,  capricious,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art.  Be- 
tween, thefe  two  parties  the  author  profefles  to  be  a  moderator :  Of 
bis  impartiality  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  following  fenti- 
rr.ents.  The  harmony  of  the  Italian  muficians  is  learned,  efpecially 
in  thejr  Cantatas  and  Sonatas ;  but  the  flyle  of  the  French  is  more 
natural  :  Befides  that  the  French  performers  exceed  the  Italians  in 
point  of  execution.  The  mufic  of  the  Italians  is  like  Gothic  archi- 
tedure,  abounding  with  ornaments  that  obfcure  the  work.  The 
Italians  exprefs  all  the  paflions  alike;  their  fymphonies  are  but  echos 
of  the  fong.  They  change  the  key  too  frequently,  and  repeat  the 
lame  pafliages  too  often.  Their  Cantatas  are  fit  only  for  the  cham- 
ber, and  their  Sonatas  of  two  parts  fhould  be  played  by  one  violin 
only.  Their  thorough-bafles  doubled  and  chorded,  and  their  Ar- 
peggios are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ignorant  ;  and  they  are  like  duft 
thrown  into  the  eyes  of  men  to  prevent  their  feeing  ;  with  a  deal 
more  to  the  fame  purpofe.  He  fays  that  the  Abbe  de  la  Louette 
made  certain  compofitions  for  a  concert  at  Rome,  performed  at  the 
palace  of  the  princefs  Colon na  in  1689,  which  were  fo  difficult  to 
execute,  that  the  famous  Francifci  was  twice  out  in  playing  them  j 
from  hence  he  fays  it  appears  that  the  Italian  performers  are  not  in- 
fallible when  they  attempt  to  play  or  fing  at  fight. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  laft  chapter  of  the  *  Hiftoire  la  Mufique  et  de 

*  fes  Effets,'  that  is  to  fay,  the  hiftory  of  mufic  properly  fo  called, 
the  author  treats  of  the  fenfibility  of  fome  animals,  and  of  the  effeds 
of  mufic  upon  many  of  them.  He  fays  that  being  in  Holland  in  the 
year  1688,  he  went  to  fee  a  villa  of  Milord  Portland,  and  was  ftruck 
with  the  fight  of  a  very  handfome  gallery  in  his  great  ftable.     *  At 

*  firft,'  fays  he,  '  I  concluded  it  was  for  the  grooms  to  lye  in,  but 

*  the  mafter  of  the  horfe  told  me  that  it  was  to  give  a  concert  to  the 

*  horfes  once  a  week  to  chear  them,  which  they  did,  and  the  horfes 
«  feemed  to  be  greatly  delighted  therewith.'     He  fays  that  naturalifis 

obferve 
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obferve  that  hinds  are  fo  raviflied  with  the  found  of  a  fine  voice,  that 
they  will  lye  down  to  hearken  to  it  with  the  more  attention  ;  and 
that  fome  of  them  are  fo  enraptured  with  mufic,  as  to  fufFer  them- 
felves  frequently  to  be  taken  without  refiftance*.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
he  adds,  to  fee  nightingales,  at  the  time  of  their  making  love,  affem- 
ble  themfelves  in  a  wood  when  they  hear  the  found  of  inftruments, 
or  the  finging  of  a  fine  voice,  which  they  will  anfwer  by  warbling 
with  fo  much  violence,  as  often  to  fall  down  expiring  at  the  feet  of 
the  perforrner ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  fad,  he  relates  that  in  the 
month  of  May  the  people  of  Paris  go  to  play  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleries  upon  lutes  and  guitars,  and  that  the  nightingales  and  linnets 
there  will  perch  upon  the  necks  of  the  inftruments,  and  liflen  with 
great  attention  and  delight. 

The  fccond  tome  begins  with,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the'Com- 
paraifon  de  la  Mufique  Italienne  et  de  la  Mufique  Franfoife,  with  a 
letter  of  the  author  to  one  of  his  friends  on  the  fame  fiibjedl. 

The  third  tome  contains  a  letter  to  a  lady  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic 
and  the  French  opera,  with  fome  fongs  adapted  to  well-known  airs 
in  the  French  operas;  and  a  paftoral  drama  entitled  L'Innocente. 
This  is  followed  by  feveral  dialogues  on  mufic  in  general,  containing 
many  curious  particulars  refpedting  the  French  muficians,  more  par- 
ticularly Lully,  of  which  a  due  ufe  has  been  made  in  the  memoir 
herein  before  inferted  of  that  mufician. 

In  tome  IV.  the  author  re-aflumes  the  fl:yle  of  hifi:ory,  interfperf- 
ing  a  variety  of  obfervations,  upon  church-mufic,  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  mafter  of  mufic,  and  on  mufic  in  general ;  and  relates  that 
Henry  II.  of  France  fung  with  the  chanters  of  his  chapel,  as  did  alfo 
Charles  IX.  who,  as  Brantome  afi'erts,  fung  his  part  very  well  ;  and 
for  an  encouragement  to  the  ftudy  and  pradlice  of  church-mufic, 
founded  the  fchool  of  St.  Innocent.  He  adds  that  Henry  III.  alfo 
fung,  and  that  both  he  and  his  predecefiTor  Henry  II.  were  compofers 
of  mufic. 

The  refl:  of  this  tome  is  taken  up  with  an  examen  of  the  Italians 
and  French  with  refpedt  to  the  mufic  of  each  :  And  herein  the  author 

*  That  horfes  are  fenfible  of  the  effe£l:s  of  mufic  is  remarked  by  the  duke  of  Newcaf- 
tle  in  his  treatife  of  Horfemanfliip  ;  and  that  deer  are  rendered  tame  by  it,  is  no  lefs  con- 
fidently aflerted  :  Playford  relates  that  he  faw  a  herd  of  flags,  twenty  in  number,  .who 
»vere  drawn  by  the  found  of  a  bagpipe. and  a  violin,  from  Yorklhire  to  Hampton-Court, 
&e  vol.  III.  page  117,  in  not. 

takes 
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takes  occafion  to  obferve  on  the  liberty  which  fome  of  the  Italian 
muficians  have  aflumed  in  the  compofition  of  motets,  to  alter  the 
words  of  the  vulgate  tranflation  ;  and  of  this  he  gives  as  an  inftance 
a  motet  of  Carillimi,  ♦  PeccaviDomine,' &c.  in  which  he  feverely  ccn- 
fures  him  for  the  ufeof  the  word  Culpas,  though  he  allows  the  motet 
to  be  a  beautiful  one.  Again  he  remarks  that  the  Italian  muficians 
feldom  regard  the  exprefiion  of  the  words;  as  an  inftance  whereof  he 
refers  to  the  Judicium  Salomonis  of  this  author,  upon  which  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fetting  of  the  word  Difcernere,  in  the  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon, is  Shocking,  as  containing  a  melody  in  which  all  the  chords 
are  taken,  which  he  condemns  as  a  puerile  effort.  Neverthelefs  he 
commends  very  highly  other  parts  of  this  compofition,  particularly 
the  chidings  of  the  two  mothers  ;  and  above  all  the  dignity  and  ma- 
jefty  with  which  Solomon  is  made  to  pronounce  his  decree.  The 
author  adds,  that  this  compofition  is  the  fineft  of  Carifllmi's  works 
that  he  had  ever  feen  ;  and  that  he  looks  upon  this  mufician  as  the 
leaft  unworthy  adverfary  whom  the  Italians  have  to  oppofe  Lully. 

He  obferves  that,  for  want  of  attention,  the  exprefiion  of  a  particu- 
lar word  in  mufic  may  become  ridiculous,  and  may  even  be  a  bur- 
lefque  of  the  fentiment.  And  to  this  purpofe  he  relates  the  follow- 
ing ftory  :  •  In  1680  or  82,  when  Dumont  died,  and  Robert  retired, 

*  inftead  of  the  two  mafters  of  mufic  which  the  king  had  at  his  cha- 

*  pel,  he  chofe  to  have  four ;  and  to  the  end  that  thefe  places  fhould 

*  be  filled  by  muficians  that  were  worthy  of  them,  he  fent  into  the 

*  provinces  a  circular  letter,  by  which  all  the  mafters  at  cathedrals 

*  were  invited  to  Verfailles,  in  order  to  give  proofs  of  their  feveral 

*  abilities.     Among  many  that  offered  themfelves  was  Le  Sueur,  cha- 

*  pel-mafter  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Rouen,  a  man  of  a 

*  happy  and  fruitful  genius,  one  who  had  a  very  good  knowledge  of 

*  the  Latin  tongue,  and  merited  this  poft  as  well  as  any.     As  he  had 

*  no  great  patrons,  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  himfelf  by  the 

*  performance  of  a  ftudied  compofition,  previous  to  that  which  was 
'  to  be  the  teft  of  his  abilities  :  To  that  end  he  prepared  a  piece  to 

*  be  fung  one  day  at  the  king's  mafs :  It  was  the  feventieth  pfalm 
•'  Qui  habitat  in  adjutorio,"  &c  *.  an  admirable  one,  and  equal  to  the 

*  text  J  and  the  king  and  all  his  court  heard  it  with  great  attention. 

•  This  is  a  miftake  of  the  author,  the  pfalm  is  the  ninetieth  in  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
»inety-firft  in  our  tranflation. 

At 
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At  the  feventh  verfe,  "  Cadent  a  latere  tuo,"  &c.  Le  Sueur  had  re- 
prefented  the  falling,  fignified  by  the  word  Cadent,  by  a  chorus  in 
fugue,  which  made  a  rumbling  through  feven  or  eight  notes  defcend- 
ing  ;  and  when  the  deep  baffes  had  run  over  the  noify  oftave,  reft- 
ing  upon  thelaft  note,  there  was  no  auditor  but  muft  be  fuppofed, 
according  to  Le  Sueur,  whom  this  invention  had  charmed,  to  have 
reprefented  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a  man  rolling  down  ftairs,  and 
falling  with  great  violence  to  the  bottom.  This  defcription  ftruck 
but  too  mucli  one  of  the  courtiers,  who,  upon  hearing  the  rum- 
blings   of  the   fugue,    at  one   of  thofe   Ca-a-a-dents,  cried  out, 

*  There  is  fomebody  down  that  will  never  get  up  again."  This 
pleafantry  difturbed  the  gravity  and  the  filence  of  the  whole  aflem- 
bly.  The  king  laughed  at  it,  and  the  reft  appeared  to  wait  only 
for  permiffion  tofecond  him.  A  long  uninterrupted  hearty  laugh 
enfued,  at  the  end  whereof  the  king  made  a  fign  with  his  hand, 
and  the  mufic  went  on.     At  the  tenth  verfe,  "  Et  flagellum  non 

'  appropinquabit,"  &c.  poor  Le  Sueur,  whofe  misfortune  was  that 
of  not  having  exalted  himfelf  above  thofe  puerilities,  had  fet  a  new 
fugue  upon  the  word  Flagellum,  in  notes ihat  reprefented  the  la(h- 
ing  of  fcourges,  and  that  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  a  hearer  muft 
have  thought  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  fifty  Capuchins,  who  were 
whipping  each  other  with  all  their  might.  "  Alas  !"  cried  another 
courtier,   tired   with  this  hurly  burly,   "  thefe  people   have  been 

'  fcourging  each  other  fo  long,  that  they  muft  be  all  in  blood."  The 
king  was  again  taken  with^  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  Toon  became 
general.  The  piece  was  finiflied,  and  Le  Sueur  was  in  hopes  that 
the  exceptionable  paflages  in  it  would  have  been  forgot.  The  time 
of  trial  drawing  on,  the  candidates  were  fliut  up  in  a  houfe,  and 
for  five  or  fix  days  maintained  at  the  king's  expence,  but  un- 
der a  ftrldl  command  that  none  of  them  fhould  be  permitted  to 
communicate  with  any  perfon.  Each  tried  his  utmoft  efforts 
upon  a  pfalm  appointed  for  the  competition,  which  was  the  thirty- 
firft,  "  Beati  quorum  reauffie  ftint,"  &c.  But  as  foon  as  thofe  of  the 
chapel  began  to  Gng  the  work  of  Le  Sueur,  inftead  of  attending  to 
the  beauties  of  the  eompofition,  the  courtiers  recalling  to  mind  the 
idea  of  the  two  obnoxious  paiTages  in  his  former  maftcr-piece,  and 
the  jefts  p.ifted  thereupon,  ctkd  out,  "  This  is  the  Ca-a-a-dent," 
and  a  general  laughter  enfued;  The  confequence  was,  that  Colafle, 

'La 
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*  La  Lande,  Minoret,  and  Coupillet  were  chofen  j  the  three  firft 

*  worthy  without  a  doubt,  of  this  poft,  the  lafl  not  *;  and  Le  Sueur 

*  returned  home  melancholy  to  his  houfe,  to  execute  in  the  choir  of 

*  his  church  an  excellent   **  Beati  quorum,"  which  no  one  would 

*  hear  at  Verfailles,  though  it  received  a  thoufand  applaufes  at  Rouen. 

*  This  adventure,  which  Le  Sueur  after  recounted  with  a  very  lively 

*  refentment  againft  the  court,  had  neverthelefs  fo  well  cured  him  of 

*  trifling  and  falfe  expreflion,  that  he  paffed  over  almoft  to  the  oppo- 

*  lite  extreme.     He  threw  all  his  old  mufic  into  the  fire,  fine  and 

*  pleafing  as  it  wa|^j  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  compofed 

*  new  upon  every  occafion,  fober  even  to  drynefs.' 
Throughout  his  book  the  author  takes  every  occafion  that  ofFers  to 

cenfurc  the  pradice  of  fugue ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  ftory 
above  related,  he  fays  that  although  in  their  church-mufic,  and  ia 
their  opera,  fugues  are  the  delight  of  the  Italian^,  they  are  tirefome, 
and  in  church-mufic  improper  j  for  that  there  are  few  paflages  in 
fcripture  which  allow  us  to  repeat  them  fo  many  times  as  the  fugue 
would  demand.  It  is  even  difficult,  adds  he,  for  one  to  find  words  in 
the  church-fervice  with  which  thefe  frequent  repetitions  can  agree  : 
As  to  double  fugues,  which  are  made  to  differ  at  the  fame  time,  good 
fenfe  requires  that  they  fhould  be  fung  by  two  choirs. 

He  fays  of  the  profane  mufic  of  France,  that  it  was  originally  too 
intricate  and  elaborate ,-  but  that  Lully  reformed  it,  and  left  a  (hining 
example  of  that  medium,  which  ought  ever  to  be  preferved  between 
the  extremes  of  fimplicity  and  refinement.  Yet  he  obferves  that  the 
mufic  of  Dumont,  who  flouriflied  before  Lully,  though  his  motets 
were  not  printed  till  1688,  is  of  an  extreme  fimplicity.  He  farther 
fays  of  this  author,  that  it  was  he  who  brought  in,  or  at  leafl:  efla- 
bliflied  in  France,  the  ufe  of  continued  baffes ;  and  that  the  art  and 
high  ikill  which  appear  in  the  more  modern  compofitions,  have  not 
rendered  thofe  of  Dumont  contemptible,  but  that  they  are  yet  bought ; 
their  refpedive  graces  are  yet  felt  j  and  his  dialogue  between  an  angel 
and  a  finncr,  *  Peccator  ubi  es  ?'  is  ftill  heard  with  pleafure. 

He  fays  that  Defmarets,  author  of  the  fine  opera,  ^Eneas  and  Dido, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  church  muficians,  it  being  certain 
that  he  compofed  all  that  mufic  which  Coupillet  caufed  to  be  per- 

*  For  a  reafon  that  will  be  given  hereafter. 
Vol.  V.  T  t  formed ; 
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formed ;  as  a  proof  whereof  he  relates  the  following  fad.     *  After 

*  Coupillet  had  been  named  for  the  king's  chapel,  merely  becaufs 

*  Madam  the  Dauphinefs,  whom  Monf.  Bofluet  had  folicited,  de- 

*  fired  it  j  he  foon  became  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  difcharge  the 

*  duties  of  it,  and  had  recourfe   to  Defmarets,  a  young  man  then 

*  needy  and  unknown.  A  bargain  was  made  between  them,  and  dur- 

*  ing  ten  or  a  dozen  years  Coupillet  held  his  employment  with  repu- 

*  tation  and  efteem,  till  upon  breach  of  the  agreement  on  the  part  of 

*  Coupillet,  Defmarets  made  a  difcovery  of  the  fecret,  and  Goupil- 

*  let  retired.' 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  work  we  meet  with  a  tradl,  that  appears 
to  be  an  anfwer  to  a  reply  of  the  Abbe  Raguenet  to  the  Comparaifon 
de  la  Mufique  Italienne  et  de  la  Mufique  Fran^oife  ;  and  by  this  au- 
thor's recognition  of  the  Comparaifon,  we  know  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Monf.  de  la  Vieuville  de  Freneufe.  In  this  anfwer  it  appears  that  the 
applaufes  which  In  the  Parallel  are  given  to  the  Italians,  more  par- 
ticularly Corelli  and  Bononcini,  had  greatly  irritated  him,  and  even 
bereft  him  of  every  fource  of  argument,  excepting  perfonal  reflection. 
Of  Corelli  he  does  but  repeat  the  oenfures  contained  in  the  Compa- 
raifon, but  Bononcini  is  made  the  fubjefl:  of  a  diftinft  tradl',  entitled 

*  EclaircifTement  fur  Buononcini.'  In  this  fenfelefs  libel,  for  it  de- 
ferves  no  better  a  name,  the  author  enters  into  an  examination  of  the 
duets  and  cantatas  of  Bononcini,  which  he  fays  have  no  other  fault 
than  that  they  cannot  be  fung  j  which  impoffibility  he  makes  to  arife 
from  the  ufe  of  fugues,  counter-fugues,  and  intervals  but  little  ufed, 
moft  of  them  falfe  and  irregular;  objeftions,  he  fays,  which  are 
equally  to  be  made  againfl:  the  compofitions  both  of  Corelli  and  Bo- 
noncini, He  then  proceeds  to  examine  a  Cantata  of  Bononcin'i,  as 
he  has  done  a  Sonata  of  Corelli,  that  he  may  equally  fatisfy,  as  he 
profefTes  to  do,  the  friends  of  thefe  two  heroes  in  different  kinds  of 
mufic.     To  this  end  he  remarks  on  a  cantata  of  Bononcini,  *  Arde  il 

*  mio  petto  amantej'  for  the  choice  whereof  he  gives  this  notable 
reafon,  that  it  is  very  (hort,  and  therefore  one  of  the  beft  of  the  many 
which  that  author  had  compofed  :  And  after  a  great  number  of  idle 
objedions  to  the  expreffion  of  the  poet's  fentiments,  the  condus:^:  of 
the  melody  and  harmony,  and  the  ufe  of  the  tritone  in  the  recitatives, 
he  expreffes  his  fentiments  in  the  following  modeft  terms :  *  Ces  joli, 

*  traits  de  Corelli  &  de  Buononcini,  dont  vous  6tes  enchantez,  cho- 

*  quentj 
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*  quent,  renverfent  toutes  les  regies  &  de  la  mufique  6c  du  bon  fens: 

*  on  vous  defie  dc  trouver  quio  que  ce  foit  de  pareil  dans  Boeflet,  Lam- 

*  bert,  Camus,  dans  tous  les  ouvrages  de  Lulli,  6c  dans  les  ouvrages  dc 
«  Campra,  de  Defmarets,  de  M.  des  Touches,  qui  ont  eu  du  fucces : 

*  toute  la  France,  les  gens  de  la  cour,  les  connoifleurs  ont  jufqu'ici 

*  meprife,  abhorre  de  fi  faufl'es  beautez.' 

He  concludes  his  invedive  with  an  aflertion,  that,  let  his  adverfary, 
with  all  his  fkill  in  mufic,  chufe  any  fonata  of  Corelli,  or  cantata  of 
Bononcini,  and  corredt  it  at  his  pleafure,  he  will  not  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  tafte  of  a  Frenchman  ;  which  aflertion  may  be 
very  true,  and  no  refleftion  on  the  merit  of  either  of  thefe  two 
perfons. 

And  laftly,  to  cxprefs  his  contempt,  he  exhorts  the  people,  as  it 
feems  is  the  cuftom  in  Italy,  to  throw  apples,  medlars,  and  oranges 
at  the  heads  of  fuch  muficians  as  thofe  whom  he  has  fo  freely  cenfured 
in  the  paflage  above  quoted. 

Traits  da  peuple  en  corroux,  pommes,  nefles,  oranges, 
Sifflets  de  toute  efpece  6c  de  toute  grandeur, 
Volez  fur  ce  compofiteur, 
Celebrez  fes  louanges. 

No  one  that  refleds  on  this  controverfy  can  wonder  that  nothing' 
decifive  is  produced  by  it,  feeing  that  in  quellions  of  this  kind,  thofe 
of  one  party  generally  reafon  upon  principles  which  are  denied  by 
the  other.  In  fuch  a  cafe  there  can  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind,  which  has  long  determined  the  queftion,  and  given 
to  the  Italian  mufic  that  preference,  which  upon  principles  univer- 
fally  admitted,  is  allowed  to  be  its  due. 


CHAP. 
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C    H    A    P.        n. 

BARON  DE  AsTORGA  was  eminently  fkllled  in  mufic,  and  a  cele- 
brated compofer.  Of  his  hiftory  little  is  known,  fave  that  he  was 
a  Sicilian  by  birth,  and  was  at  the  court  of  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  where  he  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold, from  whence  it  is  prefumed  he  went  to  Spain  *,  and  had  that 
title  conferred  upon  him,  which,  for  want  of  his  family  name,  is  the 
only  known  defignation  of  him.  He  was  at  Liibon  fome  time,  and 
after  that  at  Leghorn,  where  being  exceedingly  carefled  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  merchants  there,  he  was  induced  to  vifit  England,  and  pafled  a 
winter  or  two  in  London,  from  whence  he  went  to  Bohemia  j  and 
at  Brellaw,  in  the  year  1726,  compofed  a  paftoral  intitled  Daphne, 
which  was  performed  there  with  great  applaufe.  He  excelled  alto- 
gether in  vocal  compofition  j  his  cantatas  in  particular  arc  by  the  Ita- 
lians efteemed  above  all  others.  He  never  travelled  without  a  great 
number  of  them,  and,  though  very  (hort-fighted,  was  ufed.to  fing 
them,  accompanying  himfelf  on  the  harpfichord.  The  anonymous 
author  of  Remarks  on  Mr.  Avifon's  Effay  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  fays 
that  the  Cantatas  of  the  Baron  d'Aftorga  have  in  general  too  much 
of  that  extravagant  gufto,  which  he  condemns,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  celebrates  a  Stabat  Mater  of  his  as  a  compofition  to  which  he 
fays  he  fcarcely  ever  met  with  an  equal.  This  hymn,  he  adds,  had 
lately  been  performed  at  Oxford  with  univerfal  approbation.  The 
Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic  re  in  pofTeffion  of  it,  and  it  novy  fre- 
quently makes  a  part  of  their  entertainment  on  Thurfday  evenings, 

f  Aftorga  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Leon  in  Spain,  and  a  Wlhop's  fee. 
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EmOIES    ANTOKH   "VIVAX,I)I 


Antonio  Vivaldi,  Maeftro  de'  ConcertI  del  PIo  Ofpitale  della 
Pieta  in  Vcnetia,  and  Maeftro  di  Capella  da  Camera  to  Philip,  land- 
,grave  of  Hefle  Daimftadt,  was  a  celebrated  compofer  for  the  violin, 
as  alfo  a  great  mafter  of  that  inftrument.  He  compofed  Solos,  Sona- 
tas, and  Concertos  to  a  great  number;  but  his  principal  works  are 
his  third  and  eighth  operas ;  the  latter  of  thefc  confifts  of  two  books 
of  concertos,  entitled  *  II  Cimento  dell  Armonia  e  dell'  Inventione  j 
but  the  common  name  of  them  is  the  Seafons.  The  plan  of  this 
work  muft  appear  very  ridiculous ;  for  the  four  firfl  concertos  are  a 

Vol.  V,  U  u  pre- 
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pretended  paraphrafe,  in  mufical  notes,  of  Co  many  fonnets  on  the 
four  feafons,  wherein  the  author  endeavours,  by  the  force  of  har- 
mony, and  particular  modifications  of  air  and  meafure,  to  excite 
ideas  correfpondcnt  with  the  fentiments  of  the  feveral  poems.  The 
fubfequent  compofitions  have  a  fimilar  tendency,  but  are  lefs  re- 
•iirained  j  whether  it  be  that  the  attempt  was  new  and  fingular,  or 
that  thefe  compofitions  are  diftinguiflied  for  their  peculiar  force  and 
energy,  certain  it  is  that  the  Opera  VIII,  is  the  mofl  applauded  of 
Vivaldi's  works.  Indeed  the  peculiar  charafteriftic  of  Vivaldi's  mu- 
fic,  fpeaking  of  his  Concertos,  for  as  to  his  Solos  and  Sonatas,  they  are 
tame  enough,  is,  that  it  is  wild  and  irregular  ;  and  in  fome  inftances  it 
feems  to  have  been  his  ftudy  that  it  fliould  be  fo ;  fome  of  his  compofi- 
tions are  exprefsly  entitled  Extravagimzas,  as  tranfgreffing  the  bounds 
of  melody  and  modulation  j  as  does  alfo  that  concerto  of  his,  in  which 
the  notes  of  the  cuckoo's  fong  are  frittered  into  fuch  minute  divifions 
as  in  the  author's  time  few  but  himfelf  could  exprcfs  on  any  inftru- 
ment  whatfoever.  From  this  charadler  of  his  compofitions  it  will 
neceflarily  be  inferred  that  the  harmony  of  them,  and  the  artful  con- 
texture of  the  parts,  is  their  lead  merit  j  but  againfl:  this  conclufion 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  ;  the  eleventh  of  his  firft  twelve  Concer- 
tos, being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  author  of  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Avifon's  EfTay  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  a  very  folid  and  mafl:erly  com- 
pofition,  and  an  evidence  that  the  author  was  pofi"efied  of  a 'greater 
degree  of  fliill  and  learning  than  his  works  in  general  difcover.  For 
thefe  his  Angularities,  no  better  reafon  can  be  given  than  this,  Co- 
relli,  who  lived  a  few  years  before  him,  had  introduced  a  ftyle  which 
all  the  compofers  of  Italy  afFedted  to  imitate :  As  Corelli  formed  it, 
it  was  chafle,  fober,  and  elegant,  but  with  his  imitators  it  degene- 
rated into  dulnefs;  this  Vivaldi  feemed  to  be  aware  of,  and  for  the 
lake  of  variety,  gave  into  a  ftyle  which  had  little  but  novelty  to  re- 
commend it*. 

The  account  herein  before  given  of  the  progrefs  of  mufic  in  Eng- 
land, refpedls  folely  this  ifland,  where  only  it  had  been  cultivated  as 

*  The  Opera  terza  of  Vivaldi,  containing  twelve  Concertos  for  violins,  was  reprinted 
in  England,  and  publiflied  by  Walfh  and  Hare,  with  the  following  title,  which  is  here 
inferted  as  a  proof  of  the  afTertion  in  page  io8,  of  this  volume,  that  they  were  both  illi- 
terate men  ;  '  Vivaldi's  mod:  celebrated  Concertos  in  all  their  parts  for  Violins  and  other 
'  Inftruments,  with  a  Thorough-Bafs  for  the  Harpficord.  Compos'd  by  Aritonia  Vivaldi. 
'  Opera  terza.' 

a  libe- 
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a  liberal  fclence.  Mention  has  occafionally  been  made  of  the  ftate 
of  mufic  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland;  and  a  particular  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  thofe  melodies  which  diftin- 
gui(h  the  mufic  of  this  latter  kingdom  from  that  of  every  other  coun- 
try. In  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  it 
appears  that  mufic  derived  very  little  afiiftance  from  thofe  precepts 
which  it  had  been  the  endeavour  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  to 
difleminate  throughout  Europe;  the  confequence  whereof  has  been, 
that,  fubmitting  to  no  regulation  but  the  fimple  dictates  of  nature, 
the  mufic  of  thofe  countries  has  for  many  centuries  remained  the 
fame;  and  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  received  the  leaft  degree  of 
improvement. 

In  Scotland  the  cafe  has  been  fomewhat  different :  a  manufcript  is 
now  extant  *,  written  in  the  Scottilh  dialed,  entitled  '  The  Art  of 

*  Mufic  colledit  out  of  all  ancient  Dodouris  of  Mufic,'  wherein  all 
the  modern  improvements  refpeding  the  compofition  of  mufic  in 
parts  are  adopted;  and  the  precepts  of  Franchinus,  Zarlino,  and 
other  eminent  writers,  are  enforced  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
principles  of  the  fcience,  and  the  pradice  of  thofe  countries  where  it 
had  been  firft  improved,  and  has  continued  to  flourifli  in  the  greateft; 
degree.  The  fludy  of  the  mathematics  has  in  thefe  later  years  been 
cultivating  in  Scotland;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  fome 
faint  effays  were  made  in  that  country  towards  an  inveftigation  of  the 
principles  of  mufic  :  The  refult  of  thefe  we  are  Grangers  to  ;  but  of 
the  fuccefs  of  the  purfuit  in  general  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judg- 
ment by  means  of  a  learned  and  valuable  work,  entitled  •  A  Trea- 
'  tife  of  Mufic,  fpeculative,  pradical,  and  hiftorical,  by  Alexander 

*  Malcolm,'  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  172 1,  of  which  it  is  here 
propofed  to  give  an  account. 

This  book  contains  fourteen  chapters,  fubdivided  into  fedions. 

Chap.  I.  contains  an  account  of  the  objed  and  end  of  mufic,  and 
the  nature  of  the  fcience.  In  the  definition  and  divifion  of  it  under 
this  head,  the  author  confiders  the  nature  of  found,  a  word  he  fays 
that  ftands  for  every  perception  that  comes  immediately  by  the  ear ; 
and  which  he  explains  to  be  the  effed  of  the  mutual  collifion,  and 
confequent  tremulous  motions  in  bodies,  communicated  to  the  cir- 
cumambient fluid  of  the  air,  and  propagated  through  it  to  the  organs 

*  Penes  Authorem. 

of 
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of  hearing.  He  then  enquires  into  the  various  afFedions  of  found, 
fo  far  as  they  refpedt  mufic,  of  which  he  makes  a  two-fold  divifion, 
that  is  to  fay,  into 

I.  The  knowledge  of  the  Materia  Mufica. 

II.  The  art  of  Compofition. 

Chap.  II.  treats  of  tune,  or  the  relation  of  acutenefs  and  gravity  in 
founds.  The  author  fays  that  founds  are  produced  in  chords  by  their 
vibratory  motions,  which,  though  they  are  not  the  immediate  caufe 
of  found,  yet  they  influence  thofe  infenfible  motions  that  immediate- 
ly produce  it  j  and,  for  any  reafon  we  have  to  doubt  of  it,  are  al- 
ways proportional  to  them  j  and  therefore  he  infers  that  we  may 
meafure  founds  as  juftly  in  thefe  as  we  could  do  in  the  other,  if  they 
fell  under  Our  meafures ;  but  as  the  fenfible  vibrations  of  whole 
chords  cannot  be  meafured  in  the  adl  of  producing  found,  the  pro- 
portion of  vibrations  of  different  chords  muft  be  fought  in  another 
way,  that  is  to  fay,  by  chords  of  different  tenfions,  or  groffnefs,  or 
lengths,  being  in  all  other  refpeds  equal.  And  for  the  effedt  of  thefe 
differences  he  cites  Vincentio  Galilei,  who  afferts  that  there  are  three 
ways  by  which  we  may  make  the  found  of  a  chord  acuter,  viz.  by 
fhortening  it,  by  a  greater  tenfion,  and  by  making  it  fmaller,  ceteris 
paribus.  By  {hortening  it,  the  ratio  of  an  odtave  is  i  :  2 ;  by  tenfion 
it  is  I  :  4 ;  and  by  leffening  the  thicknefs  it  is  alfo  1:4;  meaning 
in  the  laft  cafe  when  the  tones  are  meafured  by  the  weighfs  of  the 
chord. 

The  vibrations  of  chords  in  either  of  the  cafes  above  put,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  degrees  of  acutenefs  and  gravity,  are  infenfible;  and 
being  by  neceffary  confequence  immeafurable,  can  only  be  judged  by 
analogy.  In  order  however  to  form  fome  conclufion  about  them, 
the  author  cites  from  Dr,  Holder's  treatife,  the  follovv'ing  paffage  j  on 
which  he  fays  the  whole  theory  of  his  natural  grounds  and  principles 
of  harmony  is  founded.     *  The  firft  and  great  principle  upon  which 

*  the  nature  of  harmonical  founds  is  to  be  found  out  and  difcovered  is 

*  this  :  That  the  tune  of  a  note   (to  fpeak   in  our  vulgar  phrafe)  is 

*  conftituted  by  the  meafure  and  proportion  of  vibrations  of  the  fo- 

*  norous  body  ;  I  mean  of  the  velocity  of  thefe  vibrations  in  their 

*  recourfes ;  for  the  frequenter  thefe  vibrations  are,   the  more  acute 

*  is  the  tune  :  the  flower  and  fewer  they  are  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
«  time,  by  fo  much  more  grave  is  the  tune.     So  that  any  given  note 

'  of 
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*  of  a  tune  is  made  by  one  certain  meafure  of  velocity  of  vibrations, 

*  viz.  fuch  a  certain  number  of  courfes  and  recourfes,  e.  g.  of  a  chord 

*  or  firing  in  fuch  a  certain  fpacc  of  time,  doth  conftitute  fuch  a  de- 

*  terminate  tune.' 

Upon  this  pafTage  Malcolm  obferves,  that  though  we  want  expe- 
riments to  prove  that  the  difference  of  the  numbers  of  vibrations  in  a 
given  time  is  the  true  caufe  on  the  part  of  the  objedl  of  our  perceiving 
a  difference  of  tunc,  yet  we  find  by  experience  and  reafon  both,  that 
the  differences  of  tunes  are  infeparably  connected  with  the  number 
of  vibrations ;  and  therefore  thefe,  or  the  lengths  of  chords  to  which 
they  are  proportional,  may  be  taken  for  the  true  meafure  of  different 
tunes. 

Chap.  III.  contains  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  concord  and  dif* 
cord.  The  feveral  effedts  of  thefe  on  the  mind  are  too  obvious  to 
need  any  remark  j  but  the  caufes  of  thofe  different  fenfations  of  plea- 
fure  and  diftafle  feverally  excited  by  them,  he  refolves  into  the  will  of 
God,  as  other  philofophers  do  the  principle  of  gravitation.  Yet 
upon  what  he  calls  the  fecondary  reafon  of  things,  arifing  from  the 
law  or  rule  of  that  order  which  the  divine  wifdom  has  eflablifhed,  he 
proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  ratios  of  the  feveral  intervals  of  the  diapa- 
fon,  diflinguifliing  them  into  concords  and  difcords  :  and  concludes 
this  chapter  with  a  relation  of  fome  remarkable  phoenomena  refpedt- 
ing  concord  and  difcord ;  fuch  as  the  mutual  vibration  of  confonant 
firings  J  the  breaking  of  a  drinking-glafs  by  the  found  of  the  human 
voice  adjufled  to  the  tune  of  it,  and  gradually  encreafed  to  the  great- 
eft  poffible  degree  of  loudnefs  *  -,  and  to  thefe,  which  are  the  effedls 
of  concord,  he  adds  an  Inftance  of  a  different  kind,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
an  effeft  produced  by  difcordant  founds :  The  relation  is  taken  from 
Dr.  Holder,  a  perfon  of  found  judgment  in  mufic,  and  of  unquef- 
tlonable  veracity,  and  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

*  Being  in  an  arched  founding  room  near  a  fhrlU  bell  of  a  houfe- 

*  clock,  when  the  alarm  flruck  I  whiftled  to  it,  which  I  did  with 
«  cafe  in  the  fame  tune  with  the  bell ;  but  endeavouring  to  whiflle  a 

*  note  higher  or  lower,  the  found  of  the  bell  and  its  crofs  motions 

*  were  fo  predominant,  that  my  breath  and  lips  were  checked  fo, 

•  It  18  (aid  that  Mr.  Francis  Hughes,  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  chapel  in  the  reign  of 
king  George  I.  who  had  a  very  ftrong  counter*tcnor  voice,  could  with  cafe  brcalc  a  drink* 
ing-glafs  in  this  manner. 

Vol.  V.  X  X  •  that 
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•  that  I  could  notwhiftle  at  all,  nor  make  any  found  of  It  In  that  dif- 

*  cording  tune.     After,  I  founded  a  fhrill  whiftlingpipe,  which  was 

•  out  of  tune  to  the  bell,  and  their  motions  fo  clafhed  that  they 

*  feemed  to  found  like  fwitching  one  another  in  the  air*.', 

Chap.  IV.  is  on  the  fubjedl  of  harmonical  arithmetic,  and  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  har- 
monical proportion,  with  rules  for  the  addition,  fubtradion,  multi- 
plication, and  divifion  of  ratios  and  intervals. 

Chap.  v.  contains  theufesand  application  of  the  preceding  theory, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  original  concords,  and  alib  of  the  com- 
pound concords. 

Chap.  VI.  explains  the  geometrical  part  of  mufic,  and  the  me- 
thod of  dividing  right  lines,  fo  as  their  fedlions  or  part's  one  with  an- 
other, or  with  the  whole,  fhall  contain  any, given  interval  of  found. 

Chap.  VII.  treats  of  harmony,  and  explains  the  nature  and  variety 
of  it,  as  it  depends  upon  the  various  combinations  of  concording 
founds. 

Chap.  VIII.  treats  ofconcinnous  intervals,  atid  the  fcale  of  mufic, 
and  herein  are  fhewn  the  neceffity  and  ufe  of  difcords,  and  their  ori- 
ginal dependence  on  the  concords.  Farther  it  explains  the  ufe  of  de- 
grees in  the  conftrudlidn  of  the  fcale  of  mufic. 

Chap.  IX.  treats'  of  the  mode  or  key  in  mufic,  and  of  the  office  of 
the  fcale  of  mufic' 

Chap.  X.  treats  of  the  defeds  of  inftruments,  and  of  the  remedy 
thereof  in  general,  by  the  means  of  fharps  and  flats. 

In  order  to  fliew  thefe  defedls  he  exhibits  in  the  firft  place  the  fe- 
ries  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  Syftema  Maxima,  taking  it  from  C, 
and  extending  it  to  cc,  as  hereunder  given  ;  upon  which  it  is  to  he 
obferved  that  the  colon  between  two  letters  is  the  fign  of  a  greater 
tone,  8  :  9  ;  a  femicolon  the  fign  of  a  leller  tone,  9:10:  and'a  point 
the  fign  of  a  femitone,  15:16;  fuppofing  the  letters  to  reprefent  the^ 
feveral  notes  of  an  infiirument  tuned  according  to  the  relations  mark- 
ed by  thofe  tones  and  femitones. 

C:  Dj  E.  F:  G;  A:  B.  c:  d;  e.  f:;g;  a:  b.  cc. 

Upon  which  he  makes  the  following  obfervatlon  :   *  Here  we  have- 
<  the  diatonick  feries  with  the  3d  and  6th  greater  proceeding  from  C; 
f  Treatife  of  the  Natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  page  34. 

*  and 
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•  and  therefore  if  only  this  feries  is  exprefled,  feme  fongs  compofed 

•  with  a  flat  melody,  i.  e.  whofe  key  has  a  leffer  3d,  &c.  could  not 

•  be  perfornned  on  the  organ  or  harpfichord,   becaufe  no  one  of  the 

•  odaves  of  this  feries  has  all  the  natural  intervals  of  the  diatoiiick 

•  feries,  with  a  3d  leffer.' 

To  remedy  thefe  and  other  defedls  of  inflriiments  whofe  intervals 
depend  not  upon  the  will  of  the  performer,  but  are  determined  by  tlic 
tuning,  he  fays  a  fcale  of  femitones  was  invented,  which  he  exhibits 
in  this  form  : 

c.  c#.    d.  d#.  e.  f.    f*.  g.  g#.  a.    b.    h.  cc. 

15  iz%     i;    24   15  128    15   15     24  15   118  n 

16  135   16    25   16  135    16   16     25  16   135  16 

And  upon  it  he  obferves  that  it  contains  the  diatonic  feries  in  the  key 
C,  with  both  the  greater  and  leffer  third,  with  their  accompanyments 
all  in  their  juft  proportions;  and  that  it  corredls  the  errors  of  the 
tritone  between  F  and  ti,  and  the  defeftive  fifth  between  b  and  F. 
\  This  divifiori  correfponds  in  theory  with  the  Syftema  Participato 
mentioned  by  Bontempi,  and  fpoken  of  vol.  III.  page  155,  and  elfe- 
where  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

Malcolm  alfo  gives  a  fecond  divifion  of  the  odtave  into  femitones 
in  the  following  form  : 

c.    c^.    d.    d:lf.    e.    f.    frf.    g.    g#.    a.     b.     h .    cc . 

16  17    18     ig  15   16     17    18      19    it     17    15 

17  i8    19     20    16   17     18    19  "     20    17     j8    j6 

being  that  invented  by  ?vTr.  Thomas  Salmon,  and  inferted  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions  j  upon  which  Malcolm  obferves,  that 
having  calculated  the  ratios  thereof,  he  found  more  of  them  falfe 
than  in  the  preceding  fcale,  but  that  their  errors  were  confiderably 
lefs  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  the  merits  of  both  feem  to  be  nearly 
equal. 

This  chapter  of  Malcolm's  book  contains  many  curious  obfervations 
upon  the  neceffity.of  a  temperature,  arifing  from  that  furd  quantity, 
which  for  many  centuries,  even  from  the  time  of  Boetius,it  has  been 
the  ftudy  of  muficians  to  difpofe  of.  The  author  concludes  with 
a  general  approbation  of  the  femitonic  divifion,  and  of  the  prefent 
'pradice  in  tuning  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  correfponding  as  near- 
ly to  it  as  the  judgment  of  the  ear  will  enable  men.     As  to  the  pre- 

X  X  2  tences 
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tences  of  the  nicer  kind  of  muficians,  he  demonftrates  that  they  tend 
to  introduce  more  errors  than  ihofe  under  whieh  the  prefent  fyflcm 
labours. 

Chap.  XI.  defcribes  the  method  and  art  of  writing  mufic,  and 
fhevvs  how  the  differences  in  tune  are  reprefented.  Under  this  head 
the  author  explains  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  cliffs;  as  alfo  the  na- 
ture of  tranfpofition,  both  by  a  change  of  the  cliff  and  of  the  key  or 
mode.  He  alfo  explains  the  pradice  of  folmifation,  and  makes  fome 
remarks  on  the  names  of  notes.  Laflly  he  enters  into  an  examina- 
tion of  Salmon's  propofal  for  reducing  all  mufic  to  one  cliff,  as  deli- 
vered in  his  Effay  to  the  Advancement  of  Mufic.  This  propofal 
Malcolm  not  only  approves  of,  but  expreffes  himfelf  with  no  little 
acrimony  againft  that  ignorance  and  fuperftition  which  haunts  little 
minds,  and  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  profeffors  of  the  art;  all 
which  he  fays  have  concurred  in  the  rejedlion  of  fo  beneficial  an  in- 
vention. 

Chap.  XII.  treats  of  the  time  or  duration  of  founds  in  mufic,  and 
herein,  i.  Of  time  in  general,  and  its  fubdivifion  into  abfolute  and 
relative  ;  and  particularly  of  the  names,  figns,  and  proportions  in 
relative  meafures  of  notes  as  to  time.  2.  Of  abfolute  time,  and  the 
various  modes  or  conftitution  of  parts  of  a  piece  of  melody,  on  which 
the  different  airs  in  mufic  depend  ;  and  particularly  of  the  diftindion 
of  common  and  triple  time  ;  and  the  defcription  of  the  Chronometer 
for  meafuring  it.  3.  Concerning  refts  and  paufes  of  time,  with  fome 
other  neceffary  remarks  in  writing  mufic. 

The  Chronometer  mentioned  in  this  chapter  is  an  invention  of 
Monf.  Loulie,  a  French  mufician,  and  is  defcribed  in  the  account 
herein  before  given  of  him,  and  of  a  book  of  his  writing,  entitled 
*  Elemens  ou  Principcs  de  Mufique.' 

Chap.  XIII.  contains  the  general  rules  and  principles  of  harmonic 
compofition. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter,  as  Malcolm  acknowledges  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  work,  was  communicated  to  him  by  a  friend,  whom 
he  is  forbidden  to  name.  The  rules  are  fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in 
almoft  every  book  on  the  fubjed:  of  mufical  compofition. 

The  account  given  in  Chap,  XIV.  of  the  ancient  mufic,  is,  con- 
fidering  the  brevity  of  it,  very  entertaining  and  fatisfadory.  Speak- 
ing of  the  tones  or  modes,  he  fays  there  are  four  different  fejifes  in 

which 
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which  the  term  is  accepted,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  ufed  to  Cjgn'ify,  i.  a 
fingle  found,  as  when  we  {ly  the  lyre  had  feven  tones.  2.  A  certain 
interval,  as  for  example,  the  difference  between  the  diateflaron  and 
diapente.  3.  The  tenfion  of  the  voice,  as  when  we  fay  one  lings 
with  an  acute  or  a  grave  voice  *.  4.  A  certain  fyftem,  as  when  they 
fay  the  Doric  or  Lydian  mode  or  tone. 

In  the  confideration  of  this  latter  fenfe  of  the  word  Mode,  he  ob- 
ferves  that  Boetius  has  given  a  very  ambiguous  definition  of  the  term; 
for,  to  give  the  remark  in  his  own  words,  Malcolm  fays  he  firfl:  tells 
us  *  that  the  modes  depend  on  the  feven  different  fpecies  of  the  dia- 

*  pafon,  which  are  alfo  called  Tropi ;  and  thefe,  fays  he,  are  "  Con- 
**  ftitutiones  in  totis  vocum  ordinibus  vel  gravitate  vel  acumine  dif- 
*•  ferentes."  Again  he  fays,  "  Conftitutio  eft  plenum  veluti  modu- 
*•  lationis  corpus,  ex  confonantiarum  conjun(flione  confiftens,  quale 
**  eft  Diapafon,  &c.  Has  igitur  conftitutiones,  fi  quis  totas  faciat 
**  acutiores,  vel  in  gravius  totas  remittal  fecundum  fupradidas  Dia- 
**  pafon  confonantiae  fpecies,  efficiet  modes  feptem."     This  is  in- 

*  deed  a  very  ambiguous  determination,  for  if  they  depend  on  the 

*  fpecies  of  8ves,  to  what  purpofe  is  the  laft  claufe  ?  and  if  they  dif- 

*  fer  only  by  the  tenor  or  place  of  the  whole  8ve,  i.  e.  as  it  is  taken 

*  at  a  higher  or  lower  pitch,  what  need  the  fpecies  of  8ves  be  at  all 

*  brought  in  ?  His  meaning  perhaps  is  only  to  fignify  that  the  differ- 

*  ent  orders  or  fpecies  of  8ves  lie  in  different  places,  i.  e.  higher  and 

*  lower  in  the  fcale.     Ptolemy  makes  them  the  fame  with  the  fpecies 

*  of  diapafon  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  fpeaks  of  their  being  at  cer- 

*  tain  diftances  from  one  another.' 

Upon  this  feeming  ambiguity  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  two 
definitions  of  a  mode  or  tone  above  cited  from  Boetius,  are  reconcile- 
able  v/ith  each  other  j  for  the  proof  whereof  we  refer  to  a  diflerta* 
tion  on  this  fubjedl  by  Sir  Francis  Haflcins  Eyles  Stiles,  publiflicd  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  LI.  part  ii.  for  the  year  1760, 
and  abridged  in  vol.  I.  book  II.  chap,  i,  2,  of  this  work. 

In  a  (hort  hiftory  of  the  improvements  in  mufic,  which  makes  part 
of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the  author  takes  particular  notice  of  the 

*  Acutenefs  and  gravity  are  affeftions  of  found  :  And  note  of  tone,  that  both  the  ^ve 
and  acute  pipes  of  any  given  ilop  in  an  organ,  the  vox  humana  and  cornet,  for  inftance» 
have,  comparing  pipe  w'nh  pipe,  the  fame  tone,  or  rather  that  peculiarity  of  foond  whicb 
diftinguifhes  the  voice  of  one  perfon  from  another,  or  ibe  found  of  (he  comet  fron  an* 
ether  inftrument. 

refer- 
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reformation  of  the  ancient  fcale  by  Guide,  and  adopts  the  fentiments 
of  fome  very  ingenious  man,  who  fcruples  not  to  fay  of  his  contri- 
vance of  fix  fyllables  to  denote  the  pofition  of  the  two  femitones.  in 
the  diatonic  fcries  of  an  odave,  that  it  is  '  Crux  tenellorum  inge- 
*  niorum*.' 

In  the  comparifon  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mufic,  contain- 
ed in  this  chapter,  this  author  fays  that  the  latter  has  the  preference; 
and  upon  that  controverted  queftion,  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  mufic  in  confonance  or  not,  he  cites  a  variety  of  paf- 
fages  from  Ariflotle,  Seneca,  and  Caffiodorus,  to  the  purpofe,  and 
fcruples  not  to  determine  in  the  negative. 

From  this  general  vievv  of  its  contents,  it  muft  appear  that  the  work 
abovementioned  is  replete  with  mufical  erudition.  Extenfive  as  the 
fubjeft  is,  the  author  has  contrived  to  bring  under  confideration  all 
the  eflential  parts  of  the  fcience.  His  knowledge  of  the  mathema- 
tics has  enabled  him  to  difcufs,  with  great  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity, 
the  doftrine  of  ratios,  and  other  abflraft  fpeculations,  in  the  language 
of  a  philofopher  and  a  fcholar.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  work  from  which 
a  ftudent  may  derive  great  advantage,  and  may  be  juilly  deemed  one 
of  the  moft  valuable  treatifes  on  the  fubjedt  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical mufic  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  modern  languages. 


CHAP.  III. 

JOHN  Francis  De  La  Fond,  afinging-mafter,  and  a  teacher  of  the 
principal  inflruments,  and  alfo  of  the  Latin  and  French  tongues, 
published  in  1725,  at  London,  an  odlavo  volume,  entitled  •  A  new 
'  Syftem  of  Mufic  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  yet  not  mathe- 
•  matical,'  wherein  he  undertakes  to  make  the  pradtice  of  mufic 
eafier  by  three  quarters,  and  to  teach  a  new  and  eafier  method  than 

*  This  cenfure  is  grounded  on  the  opinion  of  fome  very  ingenious  man,  whom  Mal- 
colm has  not  thought  fit  to  name,  and  probably  never  heard  of.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  find  out  the  author  of  it,  but  to  no  purpofe.  All  that  can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that  it 
occurs  in  Broffard's  Diftionaire  de  Mufique,  voce  Systeme,  as  the  fentiment  of  an  iU 
Jultrious  writer  of  the  laft  age.  Dr.  Pepufgh  has  given  it  an  anfwer  in  his  Treatife  of 
Harmony,  edit.  1731,  page  70, 

any 
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any  yet  known  of  figuring  and  playing  thorough,  or,  as  he  affedts  to 
call  it,  compound  bals. 

The  firft  of  thefe  ends  he  attempts  to  effed  by  an  indifcriminate  charge 
of  folly  and  abfurdity  on  all  that  had  written  on  mufic  before  him,  and 
an  aflertion  that  mathematics  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  mufic; 
the  fecond  by  an  argument  tending  to  prove,  what  no  one  ever  yet  de- 
nied, to  wit,  that  in  the  femitonic  fcale,  which  divides  the  oftave  into 
tones  and  femitones,  there  are  twelve  intervals.  His  propofition  of  • 
teaching  thorough-bafs  confifts  not  in  the  rejedlion  of  the  figures  with 
which  it  is  neceflarily  encumbered,  but  in  the  afilgning  to  them  fe- 
verally,  powers  different  from  what  they  nov/  pofTefs  j  it  is  con- > 
ceived  in  the  following  terms  :  *  Nature  teaches  us  to  call  the  firfl  or 

*  unifon,  the  unifonj  the  flat  2d  the  2d;  the  fliarp  2d  the  3d,  the- 

*  flat  3d  the  4th  ;  the  fharp  third  the  5th,  the  4th  the  6th,  the  flat 

*  5th  the  7th,  the  natural  5th  the  8th,  the  iharp  5th  or  flat'6th  the 

*  9th,  the  (harp  6th  the  loth,  the  flat  7th  the  nth,  the  fliarp  7th^ 

*  the  1 2th;  the  8th,  which  according  to  their  notions  fhould  be  ei- 

*  ther  natural,  flat,  or  (harp,  or  fometimes  one  of  them,  and  fome- 

*  times  another  ;  the  8th  I  fay  is  the  13th,  the  flat  9th  the  14th,  and 

*  the  fharp  gtli  the  15th,  all  which  I  rnark  thus,   i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,. 

*  7,  8,  9,  o,  u,  d,  t,  q,  Q^ufing  letters  for  the  five  laft,  not  only' 

*  for  the  fake  of  keeping  to  one  figure  only,  but  becaufe  thofe  letters^ 

*  are  the  initials  of  the  proper  names  of  thofe  concords ;  and  I  make' 

*  the  lall  a  capital,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  lafl:  but  one.  The  con- 

*  cords  I  think  proper  to  call  by  the  Latin  names,  as  being  more  mu— ■ 

*  fical  than  the  Englifh  ones.    And  thefe  terms  I  write  here  at  length 

*  for  the  fake  of  the  Non-Latinifl:s ;  Unifon  or  Prime,.  Second,  Tefce,, 

*  Quart,  Quint,  Sexte,  Septime,  Odave,  None,  Decime,  Undecime,, 

*  Duodecime,  Tredecime,  Quatuordecime,  and   Quindecime.    Nor. 

*  can  this  be  thought  a  great  innovation,  for  three  o?f,th.ftf«i  names  are: 
*,  received  already.  '  .  • 

.  *  All  thefe  denominations  are  plain,  ffelf-confiftent,  and  free  fronii 

*  the  very  fhadow  of  ambiguity.     The  fcholar,  counting  his  concords 

*  from  the  bafs  note,  as  is  now  dpne,  and  minding  his  plain  figures,., 

*  without  troubling  himfelf  about  the  naturalnefs,  flatnefs,  or  fharp- 

*  nefs  of  any  note,  will  at  once  find  all  his  concords,  let  the  mode- 
*•  be  foft  or  gay,  or  the  piece  run  over  all  their  flats  and  (harps  *.' 

To  illuftrate  this  whim  fical  fcheme  of  notation,  the  author-gives- 

*  Pagt  1 1 3>  et  feq^ 

ftfit 
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an  example  in  the  fixth  Sonata  of  the  fourth  opera  of  CoreHi,  figured 
according  to  the  above  diredlions. 

Another  improvement  of  mufic  fuggefted  by  this  author,  and 
which  he  means  to  refer  to  the  firft  head,  of  an  eafier  pradice,  is  the 
lejedlion  of  the  cliffs,  for  which  innovation  the  following  is  bis  mo- 
deft  apology.     *  At  my  firft  fetting  out,  I  have  complained  of  a  veil 

•  that  has  for  many  ages  hung  before  the  noble  fcience  of  mufic. 

•  This  complaint  I  have  repeated  fince ;  but  this  is  the  place  where 

•  it  ought  to  be  repeated  with  the  moft  pafiionate  tone.     For  indeed 

•  the  bufinefs  of  clefs  is  the  thickeft  part  of  that  thick  veil.     This 

•  veil,  or  rather  this  worft  part  of  it,  is  fo  much  the  more  intolera- 
«  ble,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  wilfully  made.     We  have  fcen  that 

•  the  authors  of  the  feven  pretended  notes,  &c.  have  probably  been 

•  miiled  into  that  abfurd  notion,  by  their  idle  remark  that  the  voice 

•  naturally  fings  eight  notes.     But  I  think  it  impoflible  to  afilgn  any 

•  caufeof  miftake  in  the  introducing  of  the  clefs  into  the  tablature  *.* 
His  propofal  for  getting  rid  of  the  cliffs  is  in  truth  a  notable  one,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  that  we  Hiould  fuppofe  the  three  parts  of  a  mu- 
(ical  compofition  to  be  comprehended  within  the  compafs  of  one  cliff", 
viz.  the  treble,  in  which  cafe,  to  u(e  his  own  words,  *  I  call  the  note 

•  upon  the  fecond  line  G,  (as  it  is  now  called  in  the  trebles)  not  only 

•  in  the  treble,  but  likewife  in  the  tenor  and  the  bafs  *  *  *  In  fhort,  I 

•  reduce  both  the  tenor  and  the  bafs  to  the  treble,  becaufe  there  are 

•  a  great  many  more  trebles  played  than  there  are  tenors  and  bafifes, 

•  both  put  together:}:.* 

With  regard  to  his  (yftem,  as  he  calls  it,  fo  far  as  it  tends  to  efta- 
blifh  a  divifion  of  the  octave  into  twelve  notes,  omitting  the  blunder 
of  notes  for  intervals -f*,  it  is  not  his  own,  but  is  the  Syfteraa  parti- 
cipato,  mentioned  by  Bontempi,  explained  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work,  and  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  His  method 
of  figuring  thorough-bafs  is  lefs  intelligible  than  that  now  in  ufe; 
and  as  to  his  propofal  for  reje(5ling  the  clififs,  there  i&  no  end  to  the 

•  Page  40.  The  Tablature  is  that  method  of  notation  in  which  the  founds  are  figni- 
fied  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  not  by  tke  mufical  notes :  Here  the  author  fubftitutes 
the  term  in  the  place  of  the  word  Scale,  and  adds  one  inftance  more  to  the  many  others 
that  occur  in  his  book,  of  his  ignorance  of  the  fubjeA  he  is  writing  on. 

t  The  Syftema  participato,  or  femitonic  fcale,  divides  the  oftave  into  thirteen  founds  or 
notes,  comprehending  twelve  intervals  of  a  fetnitone  each.  See  wl.  Ill*  page  116,  in 
not.  155,  in  not.  voJ.  IV.  259,  ia  not. 

t  Page  146. 

con- 
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confufion  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  introduce  ;  nor  can  any  one 
without  the  cliffs  be  capable  of  underftanding  the  nature  and  office  of 
the  fcale  of  mufic.  And,  after  all,  the  arguments  urged  in  favour 
of  thefe  fcveral  innovations,  are  none  of  them  of  weight  fufficient  to 
j'uftify  them,  feeing,  that  with  all  the  difficulties  imputed  to  it,  the 
modern  fyftem  of  notation  is  a  language  that  we  find  by  experience 

*  Girls  may  read,  and  boys  may  underftand.'.     Pope. 

But  allowing  it  to  be  otherwife,  it  might  admit  of  a  queflion  what 
would  be  gained  by  an  innovation  that  would  render  the  compofitions 
of  all  former  muficians  as  generally  unintelligible  as  is  at  this  day  a 
Saxon  manufcript. 

To  enumerate  all  the  arrogant  aflertions  in  favour  of  his  own  no- 
tions, and  the  contemptuous  expreffions  with  refped:  to  the  difcove- 
ries  and  improvements  of  others,  that  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  would  be  in  effedl  to  tranfcribe  the  whole  of  a  book  now  de- 
fervedly  configned  to  oblivion. 

In  the  year  1724,  the  lovers  of  mufic  were  gratified  with  a  work, 
the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  which,  for  the  circumftances  attending 
it,  may  be  confidered  as  the  grandefl:  and  moft  fplendid  of  any  mu- 
fical  publication  at  this  day  extant :  The  title  of  it,  to  give  it  at 
length,  is  as  follows :  '  Eflro  poetico-armonico  Parafrafi  fopra  li 
'  primi  venticinque  Salmi.  Poefia  di  Girolamo  Afcanio  Giufliniani, 
*  Mufica  di  Benedetto  Marcello,  Patiizi  Veneti.'  This  work,  con- 
fifling  of  no  fewer  than  eight  volumes  in  folio,  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  muficians  of  the  time  in  all  the  feve- 
ral  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  thefe  accompany  not  only  the  firft,  but 
each  of  the  feveral  volumes,  in  fuch  fort,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  occafion  of  a  correfpondence,  in  which  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
poets  and  muficians  were  engaged,  ultimately  tending  to  celebrate 
the  work  and  its  author.  The  letters  that  pafled  on  this  occafion, 
and  are  prefixed  to  the  feveral  volumes,  abound  with  a  variety  of  cu- 
rious particulars  refpedting  mufic,  and  have  the  fignatures  of  the  fol- 
lowing perfons,  viz.  DomenicoLazzarini,  Francefco  Gafparini,  An- 
tonio Bononcini,  Francefco  Conti,  Francefco  Rofellini,  Carlo  Balia- 
ni,  Francefca-Antonio  Calegari,  Giovanni  Bononcini,  Tommafo  Ca- 
r-apella,  Domenico  Sarri,  John  Matthefon,  Steffano  Andrea  Fiore, 

Vol.  V.  Y  y  Giufepps 
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Giufeppe  Bencini,  Geminiano  Jacomelli,.  and  George  Philip  Te- 
lemann.  Thus  much  muft  ferve  for  a  general  charader  of  the  work, 
a  particular  account  of  it  is  referred  to  a  memoir  of  the  author,  which, 
it  is  here  propofed  to  give. 

Benedetto  Marcello,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  born  on  the 
twenty -/ourth  day  of  July,  1686.  His  father,  Agoftino  Marcello, 
was  a  fenator  of  Venice;  his  mother,  Paolina,  was  of  the  honour- 
able family  of  Cappello,  being  the  daughter  of  Girolamo  Cappello,. 
and  the  aunt  of  Pietro  Andrea  Cappello,  ambalTador  from  the  ftate  of 
Venice  to  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  and  who  alfo  was- 
refident  in  England  in  that  capacity  about  the  year  1743,  and  after- 
wards. 

The  male  iffue  of  thefe  two  perfons  were  AlefTandro,  a  fon  next  to- 
him  whofe  Chriftian  name  is  unknown,  and  the  abovementioned  Be« 
nedetto  Marcello  :  The  elder  of  them  addidted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  natural  philofophy  and  the  mathematical  fciences,  as  alfo  muiic,  ia 
which  he  attained  to  great  proficiency  j  his  younger  brother  Bene- 
detto had  been  well  inftruded  in  claffical  literature,  and  having  gone 
through  a  regular  courfe  of  education  under  proper  mafters,  was  com^ 
mitted  to  the  tuition  of  his  elder  brother,  and  by  him  taken  into  his 
houfe,  with  a  view  to  his  farther  improvement  in  philofophy  and: 
the  liberal  arts. 

Aleflandro  Marcello  dwelt  at  Venice;  he  had  a<  mufical  academy^ 
in  his  houfe,  holden  regularly  on  a  certain  day  in  every  week,  in 
which  were  frequently  performed  his  own  compofitions.  Being  a 
man  of  rank,  and  eminent  for  his  great  endowments,  his  houfe  was- 
the  refort  of  all  ftrangers  that  came  to  vifit  the  city.  It  happened  at 
a  certain  time  that  the  princes  of  BrunAvic  were  there,  who  being  in- 
vited to  a  mufical  performance  in  the  academy  abovementioned,  took 
particular  notice  of  Benedetto,  at  that  time  very  young,  and  among 
other  queftions,  afked  him,  in  the  hearing  of  his  brother,  what  were 
the  ftudies  that  moft  engaged  his  attention  ;  *  O,*  faid  his  brother,. 
*  he  is  a  very  ufeful  little  fellov/  to  me,  for  he  fetches  my  books  and- 
'  papers;  the  fitteft  employment  for  fuch  a  one  as  he  is.'  The  boy 
was  nettled  at  this  anfwer,  which  refledled  as  much  upon  his  fup- 
pofed  want  of  genius,  as  his  youth,  he  therefore  refolved  to  apply 
himfelf  to  mufic  and  poetry  ;  which  his  brother  feeing,  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  Francefco  Gafparini,  to  be  inftrudted  in  the  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  mufic  *  j  for  poetry  he  had  other  affiftances,  and  at  length 
became  a  great  proficient  in  both  arts. 

In  the  year  1716,  the  birth  of  the  firft  fon  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  upon 
this  occafion  a  Serenata,  compofed  by  Benedetto  Marcello,  was  per- 
formed there  with  great  applaufe.  In  the  year  171 8  he  publiflied  a 
little  colledlion  of  Sonnets  under  the  title  of  '  Driante,  Sacreo  Paftor 

*  Arcade,*  which  he  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Mario  Cref- 
cimbeni  of  Macerata,  by  his  affumed  name  of  Alfefibeo  Cario,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadians,  into  which  Benedetto, 
from  his  great  reputation,  had  been  fome  time  before  eleded  -f-. 

In  the  year  1722  he  publifhed  an  elegant  little  work,  intitled  '  Tea- 
«  tro  alia  moda,'  of  which  there  have  been  many  editions.  The 
judgment  which  the  Marquis  Scipio  MafFei  has  given  of  this  excel- 
lent performance,  which  is  in  the  gay,  lively,  and  facetious  ftyle, 
may  be  feen  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Literary  Obfervatlons,  page 
308,  of  the  Verona  edition,  printed  in  1738,  and  in  the  letters  of  Apof- 
tolo  Zeno,  both  of  them  to  the  honour  of  the  author. 

Benedetto  Marcello  alfo  publiftied  a  coUedtion  of  Sonnets  intitled 

*  Sonetti  a  Dio,'  with  various  other  compofitions  on  facred  fubjeds, 
of  which  there  were  two  numerous  impreffions  in  a  fliort  time.  This 
work  he  publiflied  as  a  forerunner  of  a  greater,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finifh.  To  prepare  himfelf  for  this  learned  and  fublime  under- 
taking, he  employed  fome  years  in  the  ftudy  of  theology  and  the 
holy  fathers. 

As  to  his  mufical  compofitions,  they  were  many  and  various  -,  two 
Cantatas  of  his,  the  one  intitled  *  II  Timoteo,'  the  other '  La  Caflandra,' 
are  celebrated  by  Signor  Abbate  Conti,  in  a  letter  to  Girolamo  Af- 
canio  Giuftiniani,  to  this  effedt :  *  Dryden,  a  celebrated  Englifli  poet, 

*  in  an  ode  for  mufic  introduces  Timotheus,  who  finging  to  Alexan- 

*  der,  one  while  of  wars  and  vidlories,  another  of  tendernefs  and 

*  love;  then    of  the  flain  in  battle,  and  their  ghofls,  and  of  other 

*  fubjedls   which  move  terror  or  pity,  raifes  in   him  by  turns  all 

*  the  fofteft  and  moft  furious  paflions.     I  was  fo  pleafed  with  the 

•  See  a  letter  of  this  perfon  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume  of  Marcello's  Pfalms,  wherein 
he  mentions  that  Marcello  profecuted  his  ftudies  under  him. 

t  Vide  Le  Vite  degli  Arcade  llluftri,  in  the  Iftoria  della  Volgar  Poefia  of  Crefcim- 
beni,  primed  at  Venice  in  1730,  vol.  VI,  page  378. 

y  y  2  «  new- 
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*  newnefs  of  this  thought,  that  fo  long  ago  as  when  I  was  in  France, 

*  I  tranflated  the  ode  out  of  Englirti  into  Itahan  verfe,  changing  the 

*  lyric  form  of  the  poem  into  the  dramatic,  by  introducing  the  chorus 

*  and  two  perfons,  one  of  whom  explains  the  fubjed;  of  the  fong,  the 

*  other  is  Tirtiotheus  himfelf,  who  fings-    'Benedetto  Marcello  being 

*  pleafed  with  the  poem,  fet  it  to  mufic  in  the  form  of  a  Cantata,  dif- 

*  playing  therein  the  fruitfulnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  depth  of 

*  his  art.     Afterwards  he  defired  to  have  the  whole  variety  of  paf- 

*  fions  expreffed  in  Timotheus,  brought   into   a   poem  by  means  of 

*  fome  other  fable  or  flory,  in  which  one  perfon  only  fliould  fpeak ; 

*  and  recolleding  that  firft  Euripides,  and  afterwards  Lycophron,  had 

*  introduced  Caffandra  to  foretell  the  misfortunes  that  fli^uld  befall,  ia 

*  the  one  cafe  the  Greeks,  in  the  other  the  Trojans,  I  undertook  to 

*  imitate  them  ;  and  to  give  magnificence  and  beauty  to  the  imagi- 

*  nations  of  poetry,  I  put  into  the  mouth  of  Caffandra,  in  the  form 
'  of  a  prophecy,  the  rnoft  remarkable  events  celebrated  by  Homer  in- 

*  the  Iliad.  Marcello  was  pleafed  with  the  invention,  and  adorned 
'  it  with  all  thofc  colours  of  harmony  which  are  mod  interefting, 

*  furprifing,  and  delightful  j  and  I  think  I  fay  every  thing  when  I 
'  compare  the  mufic  of  the  Cafl'andra,  making  due  allowance  for  the' 
'  deficiency  of  the  fubjed,  to  that  of  the  Pfalms  paraphrafed  by  your 
'  excellence,  and  fung  with  fo  much   applaufe  at   Venice,   Vienna, 

*  and  Padua.' 

Marcello  made  alfo  a  cornpofitlon  for  a  mafs,  which  is  highly  ce- 
lebrated, and  was  performed  for  the  firft  time  in  the  church  of  Santa^ 
Maria  della  Celeftia,  on  occafion  of  Donna  Aleflandra  Maria  Mar- 
cello, his  brother's  daughter,  taking  the  veil  in  that  monaftery.  He- 
alfo  fet  to  mufic  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  Miferere,  and 
the  Salve  :  Thefe,  with  many  other  facred  compofitions  he  gave  to- 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia,  and  was  at  the  pains  of  in- 
truding them  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  performed. 

For  many  years  Marcello  was  a  conftant  member  of  a  mufical  aca- 
demy held  atthehoufe  of  Agoftino  Coletti,  organift:  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Apoftles,  in  which  he  always  fat  at  the  harpfictiord  ;  and 
by  his  authority,  which  every  one  acquiefced  in,  direded  and  regu- 
lated the  whole  performance. 

In  the  year  1724  came  out  the  firft  four  volumes  of  the  Paraphrafe 
of  the  Pfalms  by  Giuftiniani,  in  Italian,  fet  to  mufic  for  one,  two, 

and 
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and  three  voices,  by  Benedetto  Marcello;  and  in  the  two  fubfequent 
years  four  more,  including  in  the  whole  the  firft  fifty  of  the  Pfalrns.- 
Before  the  work  is  a  prefatory  addrefs  of  the  poet  and  the  mufical 
compofer,  explaining  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  work,  wherein 
they  obferve  that  it  is  the  firlt  of  its  kind,  and  is  introduced  into  the 
world  without  the  advantage  of  any  precedent  that  might  have  di- 
redled  the  method  and  difpofition  of  it.  Of  the  Paraphrafe  they  fay, 
that,  "although  embellifhed  with  the  ornaments  of  poetry,  it  is  rather 
literal  than  alleg  >rical ;  and  that  where  the  poet  has  ventured  to  dilate 
upon  the  text,  he  has  followed  thofe  interpreters,  who  have  moft 
clofely  adhered  to  the  letter.  Farther,  it  is  faid  that  the  verfe  is 
without  rhyme,  and  of  various  metres  ;  in  which  latter  refpe(ft  it  cor- 
refponds  with  that  of  the  Pfalms  as  they  ftand  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
to  which,  notwithftanding  that  the  Paraphrafe  is  chiefly  founded  on 
the.  Vulgate  tranflation,  as  alfo  to  the  Septuagint  verfion,  the  poet  has 
in  fome  inftances  had  recourfe. 

In  what  regards  the  mufic,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  preface  to  fpeak 
the  fentiments  of  Marcello  himfelf.  And  herein  he  obferves,  that  a» 
the  fubjedt  requires  that  the  words  and  fentiments  be  clearly  and  pro- 
perly expreffed,  the  mufic  for  the  moft  part  is  compofed  for  two 
voices  only.  It  was,  he  fays,  for  this  reafon,  and  to  move  the  paf- 
fions  and  affedlions  the  more  forcibly,  that  the  mufic  of  the  ancients, 
as  namely  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  was  altoge- 
ther unifonousj  but  in  thefe  our  days,  and  now  that  our  ears  are 
accuftomed  to  the  harmony  of  many  parts,  an  attempt  to  approach 
too  nearly  to  the  happy  and  fimple  melody  of  the  ancients,  might 
prove  no  lefs  difiicult  than  dangerous.  It  was  therefore,  he  fays, 
judged  not  improper  to  compofc  thefe  Pfalms,  as  he  had  done,  for 
two,  and  fometimes  for  three  and  four  parts  j  but,  after  all,  the  au- 
thor confefles  that  this  kind  of  compofition,  which  is  rather  to  be 
called  an  ingenious  counterpoint,  than  natural  melody,  is  more  likely 
to  pleafe  the  learned  reader,  who  perufes  it  in  writing,  than  the  or- 
dinary hearer  ;  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  perpetual  confliifl  of  fugues 
and  imitations  in  the  different  parts,  as  from  the  multiplicity  of  mixed 
confonances  which  accompany  them,  in  order  to  fill  and  complete 
the  chorus ;  and  which  in  fadl  are  not  real  confonances,  according  to 
the  undeniable  geometric  and  arithmetic  experiments  of  the  ancient 

Greek. 
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Greek  philofophers,  who  in  the  inveftigation  of  what  is  to  be  ad- 
tnired  in  this  fcience,  have  difcovered  great  fkill. 

On  the  other  hand  this  author  remarks,  that  during  a  long  feries 
of  years,  new  laws  have  been  given  both  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  mufic,  to  which  it  is  neceffary  to  render  obedience. 

From  this  obfervation  the  author  digreffes  to  the  mufic  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  which  he  commends  for  its  fimplicity  ;  afcribing  to  it 
more  power  to  affeft  the  paflions  than  that  of  the  moderns  with  all 
its  laboured  and  artificial  ornaments.  For  this,  as  alfo  for  other  rea- 
fonSj  Marcello  profeffes  that  in  his  work  he  has  not  always  afFeded 
the  modern  ftyle,  though  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  reform  it  j 
yet  he  owns  that  he  has  fometlmes  tranfgrefTed  againft  the  rules  of  it, 
in  order  to  attain  to  the  true  fimplicity  and  manly  gravity  which  cha-* 
radlerizes  that  of  the  ancients. 

After  lamenting  the  debafement  of  mufic,  by  its  affociation  with 
vain  and  trivial  poetry ;  and  the  abufe  of  the  fcience,  not  only  in  the 
theatre,  but  in  places  of  facred  worfhip,  the  author  profefTes  that 
his  defign  is  to  reftore  it  to  its  primitive  dignity.  And  that  to  that 
€nd  he  has  chofen  for  his  fubjedt  the  Pfalms  of  David,  which, 
though  by  him  compofed  for  the  mofl  part  for  two  voices,  he  fays 
may  and  ought  to  be  fung  by  a  great  number,  agreeable  to  the  prac- 
tice recorded  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  which  fpeak  of  pfalms  and 
hymns  fung  by  many  companies  or  chorufTes. 

He  gives  his  reader  to  underfland  that  he  has  introducefd  in  the 
courfe  of  his  work  feveral  of  the  mofl  ancient  and  befl  known  intona- 
tions of  the  Hebrews,  which  are  flill  fung  by  the  Jews,  and  are  a 
fpecies  of  mufic  peculiar  to  that  people.  Thefe,  which  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  we  are  neceflitated  to  call  Chants,  he  fays  he  has 
fometimes  accompanied  according  to  the  artificial  pradlice  of  the 
moderns,  as  he  has  done  by  certain  Cantilenasof  the  ancient  Greeks  j 
the  latter,  he  fays,  he  has  interpreted  with  the  utmofl  diligence ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  thofe  two  ancient  philofophers,  Alypius  and  Gauden- 
tius,  has  reduced  them  to  modern  pradice. 

To  thofe  myflerious  and  emphatic  fentences,  in  which  the  royal 
prophet  has  denounced  the  terrors  of  divine  juftlce,  he  fays  he  has 
thought  it  not  inexpedient  to  adapt  a  peculiar  kind  of  mufic,  that  is 
to  fay,  a  modulation  in  the  Madrigalefc  flyle,  with  a  commixture  of 
the  diatonic  and  chromatic  genera.     And  in  this  refpedl  he  compares 

his 
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his  prefent  labours  to  thofe  of  a  pilot,  who  in  a  wide  and  tempeftu- 
ous  ocean  avails  hinifclf  of  every  wind  that  may  condu(fl  him  to  his 
port,  yet  in  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  is  conftrained  to  vary  his 
eourfe. 

A  few  brief  direftions  for  the  performance  of  the  feveral  compo- 
fitions,  and  a  modeft  apology  for  the  defeds  in  the  work,  conclude 
this  preface,  which,  though  written  under  the  influence  of  ftrong 
prejudices,  is  an  ingenious  and  learned  dilfertation  on  the  fubjefts 
of  poetry  and  mufic. 

In  the  year  1726  this  great  work  was  completed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  four  volumes  more,  containing  a  paraphrafe  of  the  fecond 
twenty-five  pfalms ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  author's  fkill  in  that 
kind  of  compofitlon,  in  which  fome  of  the  moil  eminent  muficians 
have  endeavoured  to  excel,  viz.  Canon,  he  has,  at  the  end  of  the  lad 
volume,  given  one  of  a  very  elaborate  contexture. 

For  the  charadler  of  this  work  we  muft  refer  tathe  letters  and  teC~ 
timonies  of  thofe  eminent  muficians  and  other  perfons  above  named^ 
who  have  joined  in  the  recommendation  of  it  in  their  feveral  addrefl"es 
to  the  author.  Matthefon  of  Hamburg,  in  a  letter  to  him,  pre- 
fixed to  the  fixth  volume,  fays  that  the  mufic  to  fome  of  the  Pfalms 
had  been  adapted  to  words  in  the  German  language,  and  had  beea 
performed  with  great  applaufe  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  And 
are  farther  told,  that  for  the  fatisfadion  of  hearing  thefe  compofitions^ 
the  Rufilans  had  made  a  tranflatioi)  of  the  Italian  paraphrafe  inta 
their  own  language,  affociating  to  it  the  original  mufic  of  Marcello*,, 
and  that  fome  Lheets  of  the  v/ork  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the  author 
in  his  life-time.  At  Rome  thefe  compofitions  were  held  in  the  high- 
eft  eftimation  by  all  who  profeiTed  either  to  underftandorlove  mufic  r 
at  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  was  a  mufical  academy  holden  oa 
Monday  in  every  week,  in  which  Corelli  performed  ;  at  this  mufical 
afl"embly  one  of  the  pfalms  of  Marcello  made  conftantly  a  part  of  the 
entertainment ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  performing  them  there,  the 
author  compofed  to  them,  inftrumental  parts  -f.  When  the  news  of 
Marcello's  death  arrived  at  Rome,  his  eminence,  as  a  public  tefii- 

•  Life  of  Marcello  prefixed  to  the  EngliOi  Pfalms  adapted  to  the  mufic  of  Marcello. 

+  A  copy  of  thefe  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  the  Englifti  confu!  at 
Venice,  and  was  fold  as  part  of  his  library  by  Meflieurs  Baker  and  Leigh,  bookfellera. 
in  York-ltreet,  Covent- Garden, 

mon^' 
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mony  of  affedlion  for  his  memory,  ordered  that  on  a  day  appointed 
for  the  ufual  aflembly,  there  fhould  be  a  folemnrnufical  performance  : 
The  room  was  hung  with  black  ;  the  performers  and  all  prefect 
were  in  deep  mourning  ;  Father  Santo  Canal,  a  Jefiiit,  made  the 
oration  ;  and  the  moft  eminent  of  the  learned  of  that  time  rehearfed 
their  refpedlive  compoli'tions  upon  the  occafion  in  variouslanguages, 
in  the  prefencc  of  the  many  confiderable  perfonages  there  aflembled. 
Nor  has  this  country  been  wanting  in  refpecl  for  the  abilities  of  this 
great  man ;  Mr.  Charles  Avifon,  organifl  in  Nev/caftle,  had  cele- 
brated this  work  in  an  EiTay  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  and  had  given 
out  propofals  for  publifhing  by  fubfcription  an  edition  of  it  revifed 
by  himfelf ;  but  it  feems  that  the  execution  of  this  defign  devolved 
to  another  perfon,  Mr.  John  Garth,  of  Durham,  who  was  at  the 
pains  of  adapting  to  the  mufic  of  Marcello  fuitable  words  from  our 
own  profe  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms,  with  a  view  to  their  being  per- 
formed  as  anthems  in  cathedrals;  and  with  the  afliflance  of  a  nume- 
rous fubfcription,  the  work  was  completed  and  publiflied  in  eight 
folio  volumes. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  his  fludies  and  purfuits  it  might 
be  fuppofed  that  Marcello  had  wholly  devoted  himfelf  to  a  life  of 
eafe  and  retirement ;  but  in  this  opinion  it  feems  we  (hould  be  mif- 
taken,  for  we  find  that  he  held  feveral  honourable  ports  in  the  flate, 
and  as  a  magiflrate  was  ever  ready  to  contribute  his  (hare  of.attentioa 
and  labour  towards  the  fupport  of  that  government  under  which  he 
lived.  He  was  for  many  years  a  judge  in  one  of  the  councils  of  forty  : 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  charge  of  Proveditor  of  Pola. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chamberlain  or  treafurer 
of  the  city  of  Brefcia,  where  he  gained  the  affedion  and  efteem  of 
all  orders  of  men,  and,  above  all,  of  his  eminence  Cardinal  Quirini, 
who  encouraged  frequent  vifits  from  him  in  the  moft  familiar  man- 
ner :  and  had  once  a  week  a  literary  conference  with  him. 

Marcello  died  at  Brefcia  in  the  year  1739.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  fathers.  Minor  Obfervants  of  St.  Jofeph  of  Brefcia,  with 
a  degree  of  funeral  pomp  fuited  to  his  rank.  On  his  tomb-ftone  of 
marble,  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  is  engraved  the  following 
infcription. 
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BENEDICTO  MARCELLO  PATRITlO  VENETO 

PIENTISSIMO  PHILOLOGO  POET^  MUSICES  PRINCIPI 

QUESTORI  BRIXIENSI  UXOR  MOESTISSIMA 

POSUIT 

ANNO  MDCCXXXIX  VIII  KALENDAS  AUGUSTI 

VIXIT  ANNOS  LH  MENSES  XI  DIES  XXVIII. 

While  he  was  at  Brefcia  he  wrote  a  very  elegant  poem,  which  he 
entitled  Volo  Pindarico  Eroi-comico,  in  which,  feigning  himfelf  to 
be  carried  with  a  fudden  flight  to  the  coffee-houfe  in  the  fquare  of 
St.  Felice  at  Venice,  which  he  ufed  to  frequent,  to  meet  the  many 
friends  he  had  there,  he  defcribes,  in  a  pleafing  and  lively  drain  of 
humour,  the  peculiar  manners  and  characters  of  them  feverally  j  and- 
then  gives  them  the  like  information  of  his  own  way  of  life  at  Bref- 
cia, and  of  the  moft  refpedable  of  thofe  perfons  whofe  friendship  he 
there  enjoyed. 

He  left  in  manufcript  fome  admonitions  in  profe  to  his  nephew, 
Lorenzo  Aleflandro,  a  fon  of  his  brother  Aleflandro,  a  young  man  of 
great  genius  and  learning  :  Thefe  confift  of  counfels  and  precepts  that 
befpeak  as  well  the  piety  as  the  wifdom  of  their  author;  twenty- 
five  cantos  of  the  poem  abovementioned  ;  a  treatife  of  proportions ; 
another  of  the  mufical  fyftem  ;  another  of  the  harmonical  concords; 
and  a  great  number  of  poetical  compofitions,  the  manufcripts  where- 
of are  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  abovementioned  nephew. 

Of  the  noble  family  of  Marcello  mention  is  made  by  all  the  hifto- 
rlans  of  Venice,  and  in  the  oldeft  chronicles  in  manufcript.  Battifta 
Nani  celebrates  Lorenzo  Marcello,  captain  of  the  Venetian  Galleaffes, 
who  in  an  engagement  at  fea,  with  the  fleet  of  Amurath  IV.  had  his 
arm  broke,  and  was  afterwards  by  the  fenate  raifed  to  a  poft  of  great 
honour.  Among  the  moderns  Cafimire,  Frefcoth,  Bruzen,  La  Mar- 
tiniere,  in  his  Geographical  Didionary,  under  the  article  Venice ;  and 
Marco  Fofcarini,  in  his  excellent  treatife  of  the  Italian  literaturcr 
ipeak  of  this  family  in  terms  of  the  greateft  refpedt. 

To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  works  of  Marcello  may  be  added 
from  the  Dutch  cat.  logues,  VI.  Sonate  a  violoncello  folo  e  baflb  con- 
tinuo,  opera  prima.  XII.  Sonate  a  flauto  folo  e  baflb  continue, 
opera  feconda ;  and  VI.  Sonate  a  tre,  due  violoncelli  o  due  viole  dai 
gamba,  e  violoncello  o  baflb  continuo,  called  opera  feconda. 
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Mr.  Avifon,  as  well  in  certain  remarks  on  the  Pfalms  of  Marcello, 
prefixed  to  the  Englifh  verfion  adapted  to  his  mufic,  as  in  the  pro- 
pofals  for  the  publication  thereof,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Eflay  on  Mufical  Expreflion,  has  reprefented  this  work 
as  a  moft  perfedl  exemplar  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pa- 
thetic in  mufic;  with  fundry  other  epithets,  not  lefs  proper,  as  ap- 
plied to  mufic,  than  fanciful :  Notwithftanding  which,  and  the  nu- 
merous teftimonies  of  authors,  that  accompany  the  original  work, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  in  this  country  men  of  fober  judgment, 
and  of  great  eminence  for  fkill  in  the  fcience  of  pradlical  compofi- 
tion,  who  objecft  to  the  Pfalms  of  Marcello,  that  the  levity  of  thefe 
compcfitions  in  general  renders  the  work  a  fitter  entertainment  for 
the  chamber,  than  an  exercife  for  church  fervice  *.  That  they 
abound  in  the  evidences  of  a  fertile  invention,  improved  to  a  high 
degree  by  fludy,  all  muft  allow  ;  but  whoever  (hall  contemplate  that 
flyle  in  mufic,  which  in  the  pureft  ages  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
beft  adapted  to  excite  devout  affedions,  and  underflands  what  in 
mufical  fpeech  is  meant  by  the  epithets,  fublime  and  pathetic,  will 
be  apt  to  entertain  a  doubt  whether  thefe  can  with  greater  propriety 
be  applied  to  them  than  to  many  lefs  celebrated  compofitions. 

The  following  fpecimen  of  Marcello's  ftyle  is  feledled  from  the 
forty-fecond  of  his  Pfalms. 

*  SeePiemarks  on  Mr.  Avifon's  Eflay  on  Mufical  Expreflion,  Lend.  1743,  P''g'  '^J* 
ct  feq.  The  author  of  thefe  Remarks,  in  proof  of  his  aflertioi;),  has  referred  fo  the  eighth 
of  Marcello's  Pfalms,  than  which  a  more  injudicious  afTociation  of  found  and  fentiment 
can  hardly  be  found  :  In  this  poem  the  pfalmift  celebrates  the  power  and  goodnefs  of 
God,  as  manifefted  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence  ;  and  to  one  of  the  moft  fub- 
lime fentiments  contained  in  it,  the  mufical  compofer  has  adapted  an  air  in  minuet  time,, 
the  lighteft  that  can  be  conceived.  '1  his  pfalm,  which  as  it  flands  in  the  Englifh  verfion» 
begins,  •  O  Lord  our  governor,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  world  !'  is  now  fre- 
quently fung  as  an  anthem  ;  and  there  are  perfons  that  will  give  a  boy  half  a  guinea  to 
fing  it,  who  can  fcarce  lend  their  attention  to  Gibbons's  '  Hofanna,'  or  Purcell's  '  O  give 
•  thanks.' 
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CHAP.  IV. 


FRANCESCO    GEMINL^NI. 


FRANCESCO  Geminiani,  a  native  of  Lucca,  was  born  about  the 
year  1680.    He  received  his  firft  inftrudions  in  mufic  from  Alef- 
fandro  Scarlatti,  and  after  that  became  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Ambrofio  Lu- 
nati,  furnamed  II  Gobbo  *,  a  moft  celebrated  performer  on  the  vio- 
*  Vide  ante,  page  131. 

lin  J 
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lin  ;  after  which  he  became  a  difciple  of  Corelli,  and  under  him  fi- 
niflied  his  ftudies  on  that  inftrument. 

In  the  year  1714  he  came  to  England,  where  in  a  fhort  time  he 
fo  recommended  himfelf  by  his  exquifite  performance,  that  all  who 
profefTcd  to  underftand  or  love  mufic,  were  captivated  at  the  hearing 
him  J  and  among  the  nobility  were  many  who  feverally  laid  claim  to 
the  honour  of  being  his  patrons  j  but  the  perfon  to  whom  he  feemed 
the  moft  clofely  to  attach  himfelf  was  the  Baron  Kilmanfegge,  cham- 
berlain to  king  George  I.  as  eleftor  of  Hanover,  and  a  favourite  of 
that  prince.  In  the  year  1716  he  publiflied  and  dedicated  to  that  no- 
bleman twelve  Sonatas,  a  Violino  Violone  e  Cembalo  :  The  firfl:  fix 
with  fugues  and  double  flops,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called  -,  the  laft 
with  airs  of  various  meafures,  fuch  as  AUemandes,  Courants,  and 

Jigs- 

The  publication  of  this  work  had  fuch  an  effed,  that  men  were  at  a 
lofs  to  determine  which  was  the  greateft  excellence  of  Geminiani, 
his  performance  or  his  flcill  and  fine  ftyle  in  compofition  j  and,  witb 
a  due  attention  to  his  intereft,  there  is  no  faying  to  what  degree  he 
might  have  availed  himfelf  of  that  favour,  which  his  merits  had 
found  in  this  country  :  This  at  lead  is  certain,  that  the  publication 
of  his  book  imprefiTed  his  patron  with  fuch  a  fenfe  of  his  abilities,  as 
moved  him  to  endeavour  to  procure  for  him  a  more  beneficial  patron- 
age than  his  own  ;  to  this  end  he  mentioned  Geminiani  to  the  king 
as  an  exquifite  performer,  and  the  author  of  a  work,  which  at  the 
fame  time  he  produced  and  the  king  had  no  fooner  looked  over, 
than  he  expreffed  a  defire  to  hear  fome  of  the  compofitions  contained 
in  it  performed  by  the  author.  The  Baron  immediately  communi- 
cated the  king's  pleafure  to  Geminiani,  who,  though  he  was  gladly 
difpofed  to  obey  fuch  a  command,  intimated  to  the  Baron  a  wifli  that 
he  might  be  accompanied  on  the  harpfichord  by  Mr.  Handel,  which 
being  Cgnified  to  the  king,  both  mafters  had  notice  to  attend  at  St. 
James's,  and  Geminiani  acquitted  himfelf  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
expedations  that  had  been  formed  of  him. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  talents  of  Geminiani  were  of 
fuch  a  kind,  as  qualified  him  to  give  a  direction  to  the  national  tafte  ; 
his  compofitions,  elegant  and  ornate  as  they  were,  carried  in  them 
no  evidences  of  that  extenfive  genius  which  is  required  in  dramatic 
mufic  i  nor  did  he  make  the  kaft  effort  to  fhew  that  he  was   pof- 

feffed 
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fefled  of  the  talent  of  affociating  mufic  with  poetry,  or  of  adapting^ 
correfponding  founds  to  fentiments :  The  confequence  hereof  was^ 
that  he  was  neceffitated  to  rely  on  the  patronage  of  his  friends  among 
the  nobility,  and  to  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon  prefents,  and  the 
profits  which  accrued  to  hina  by  teaching,  upon  terms  which  him- 
feif  was  permitted  to  make. 

A  Ctuation  like  this  mufl:  appear  little  better  than  humiliating,  ta 
one  that  confjders  the  eafe  and  affluence,  and,  comparatively  fpeak- 
ing,  independent  fituation  of  Corelli,  who  through  his  whole  life 
feems  to  have  enjoyed  the  bleffings  of  eafe,  affluence,  and  fame. 
Corelli  for  fome  years  led  the  orcheftra  in  the  opera  at  Rome  j  we 
find  not  that  Geminiani  occupied  a  fimilar  fituation  at  London,  nor 
that  he  was  at  any  time  of  his  life  a  public  performer:  It  may  there- 
fore be  a  wonder  what  were  his  means  of  fubfiftence  during  his  long^ 
ftay  in  this  country.  All  that  can  be  faid  to  this  purpofe  is,  that  he 
had  very  many  bountiful  patrons  and  pupils,  as  many  in  number  as 
he  could  poffibly  attend. 

The  relation  between  the  arts  of  mufic  and  painting  is  fo  near,  that 
in  numberlefs  inflances,  thofe  who  have  excelled  in  one  have  been 
admirers  of  the  other.  Geminiani  was  an  enthufiaft  in  painting,  and 
the  verfatility  of  his  temper  was  fuch,  that,  to  gratify  this  paflion,  he 
not  only  fufpended  his  ftudies,  and  negleded  the  exercife  of  his  ta- 
lents, but  involved  himfelf  in  flraits  and  difficulties,  which  a  fmall 
degree  of  prudence  would  have  taught  him  to  avoid.  To  gratify  his 
tafte,  he  bought  pidures;  and,  to  fupply  his  wants,  he  fold  them; 
the  neceiTary  confequence  of  this  kind  of  traffic  was  lofs,  and  its 
concomitant,  neceffity. 

In  the  dillrefs,  which  by  this  imprudent  condudl  he  had  brought 
on  himfelf,  Geminiani  was  neceffitated,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  per- 
fon,  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  protedlion  which  the  nobility  of  this 
country  have  power  to  extend  in  favour  of  their  fervants.  The  late 
earl  of  EfTex  was  a  lover  of  mufic,  and  had  been  taught  the  violin  by 
Geminiani,  who  at  times  had  been  refident  in  his  lordfliip's  family; 
upon  this  ground  the  earl  was  prevailed  on  to  inroll  the  name  of  Ge- 
miniani in  the  lift  of  thofe  fervants  of  his  whom  he  meant  to  fcreen 
from  the  procefs  of  the  law. 

The  notification  of  the  fecurity  which  Geminiani  had  thus  obtained 
was  not  fo  general  as  to  anfwer  the  defign  of  it.  A  creditor  for  a 
fmall  fum  of  money  arrefted  him,  and  threw  him  into  the  prifon  of 

the 
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the  Marihairea,  from   whence,   upon  an  apph'cation  to  his  protedor 
he  was  however  in  a  very  (hort  time  difcharged  *. 

A  feries  of  condudt  fuch  as  that  of  Geminiani  was,  the  negledling 
the  improvement  of  thofe  advantages  which  w6uld  have  refuhed 
from  his  great  abilities  in  his  profeffion  j  his  contrading  of  debts, 
and  negledt  in  payment  of  them,  feefn  to  indicate  as  well  a  want  of 
principle  as  dilcretion  :  neverthelefs  that  he  was  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree poffelTcd  ot  the  former,  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote. 
'  The  plsce  of  mailer  and  compofer  of  the  ftate  mufic  in  Ireland  had 
been  occup'cd  for  feveral  years  by  John  Sigifmund  Coufler,  a  Ger- 
man mufician  of  great  eminence,  who  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 
This  perfon  died  in  the  year  1727  ;  and  notice  of  his  deceafe  coming 
to  the  earl  of  EiTex,  he,  by  means  of  lord  Percival,  obtained  of  the 
minifter.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  promife  of  the  place ;  which  he 
had  no  fooner  got,  than  lord  Effex  immediately  fent  for  Geminiani, 
and  told  him  that  his  difficulties  were  now  at  an  end,  for  that  he  had 
provided  for  him  an  honourable  employment,  fuited  to  his  profeffioa 
and  abilities,  and  which  would  afford  him  an  ample  provifion  for 
life;  but  upon  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  office,  Geminiani 
found  that  it  was  not  tenable  by  one  of  the  Romi(h  communion,  he 
therefore  declined  accepting  of  it,  affigning  as  a  reafon  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  catholic  church  ;  and  that  though  he  hadj  never 
made  great  pretenfions  to  religion,  the  thought  of  renoutj^ing  that 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  baptized,  for  the  lake  of  worldly  advan- 
tage, was  what  he  could  in  no  way  anfwer  to  his  confcience.  Upon 
this  refulal  on  the  part  of  Geminiani,  the  place  was  beftowed  on  Mr. 
Matthew  Dubourg,  a  young  man  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  was  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin. 

Some  years  had  now  elapfed  fince  the  publijation  of  his  Solos,  and 
as  well  with  a  view  to  advantage,  as  in  compliance  with  his  inclina- 
tions, he  fet  himfelf  to  compofe  parts  to  the  firft  part  of  the  Opera 
quinta  of  Corelii,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  Concertos  of  the  firfl  fix 
©f  his  Solos*.    This  work  he  completed,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  fub- 

•  Immediately  upon  his  confinement  he  fent,  by  one  ForeR,  an  attorney,  a  letter  to  a 
gentleman  in  lord  Eflex's  family,  who,  upon  fliewing  it  to  his  lordfliip,  was  directed  lo 
go  to  the  prifon  and  claim  Geminiani  as  the  fervaiit  of  the  earl  of  ElTex,  which  he  did,  and 
the  prifoner  was  accordingly  difcharged.  This  faifl,  together  with  many  others  above- 
mentioned,  was  communicated  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the  IsUer  was  fcut. 

Vol..  V».  Aaa  fcription. 
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fcription,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  names  of  the  royal  family, 
he  publilhed  it  in  the  year  1726.  A  fliort  time  after,  he  made  the  re- 
maining fix  of  Corelli's  Solos  alfo  into  Concertos  j  but  thefe  having 
no  fugues,  and  confifting  altogether  of  airs,  afforded  him  but  little 
fcope  for  the  exercife  of  his  Ikill,  and  met  with  but  an  indifferent 
reception. 

He  alfo  made  Concertos  of  fix  of  Corelli's  Sonatas,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  ninth  in  the  firft  opera,  and  the  firft,  third,  fourth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  of  the  third.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  hafty  publica- 
tion, and  is  hardly  now  remembered.  In  the  year  1732  he  pub- 
liflied  what  he  flyled  his  Opera  feconda,  that  is  to  fay,  Vi.  Concert! 
grofli  con  due  Violini,  Violoncello,  e  Viola  di  Concertino  Obligati, 
e  due  altri  Violini,  e  bafl'o  di  Concerto  groffo  ad  arbitrio,  with  a 
dedication  to  Henrietta,  duchefs  of  Marlborough.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
compofitions  is  celebrated  for  the  fine  minuet  with  which  it  clofes ; 
the  firfl  idea  of  the  Concerto  was  the  following  Solo,  which  thc^ 
author  had  compofed  many  years  before,  and  has  never  yet  appeared 
in  print. 
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Th^publication  of  this  work  was  foon  followed  by  another  of  the 
fame  kind,  that  is  to  fay,  his  Opera  terza,  confifting  of  fix  Concertos 
for  violins,  the  laft  whereof  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fined:  com- 
pofitions  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Geminiani  was  now  in  the  higheft:  degree  of  eflimation  asacom- 
poferfor  infJruments ;  for,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  was  in  this  branch  of 
mufic  without  a  rival  ;  but  his  circumftances  were  very  little  mended 
by  the  profits  that  rcfulted  from  thefe  feveral  publications.  The 
manufcript  of  his  Opera  feconda  had  been  furreptitioufly  obtained  by 
Wahh,  who  was  about  to  print  it,  but  thinking  it  would  be  the  bet- 
ter for  the  correftions  of  the  author,  he  gave  him  the  alternative  of 
corredling  it,  or  fubmitting  it  to  appear  in  the  world  with  fuch  faults 
as  would  have  refle<fled  indelible  difgrace  on  the  author. 

An  ofixrof  this  kind  was  nothing  lefs  than  an  infult,  and  as  fuch 

Geminiani  received  it.     He  therefore  not  only  rejeded  it  with  fcorn, 

but  inftituted  a  procefs  in  the  court  of  chancery  for  an  injundtion 

againft  the  fale  of  the  book,  but  Waldi  compounded  the  matter,  and 

.the  work  was  publifhed  under  the  infpedion  of  the  author. 

The  Opera  terza  he  parted  with  for  a  fum  of  money  to  Walfla, 
who  printed  it,  and  in  an  advertifement  has  given  the  lovers  of  mu- 
fic to  linderfland  that  he  came  honeflly  by  the  copy. 

As  Geminiani  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  publiflied  at  different  times 
many  other  of  his  compofitions,  the  farther  particulars  of  his  life  are 
referred  to  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  volume. 

The  refinements  that  refulted  from  the  afibciation  of  mufic  with 
the  drama,  were  fucceilively  adopted  by  the  EnglilTi  and  the  French; 
by  the  former  at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  and  by  the  latter  in  the 
year  1669,  when  Lewis  XIV.  eftablifhed  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic 
at  Paris.  Germany  at  that  time  abounded  with  excellent  muficians, 
-'  viz.  deep  theorifts,  and  men  profoundly  fkilled  in  the  principles  of 
harmony,  and  the  pradliceof  mufical  cornpofition;  but,  excepting  the 
organifts  of  that  country,  and  they  mull  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  at  all  times  excellent,  we  hear  of  few  that  were  diftinguiflied 
for  their  performance  on  any  particular  inftrument  j  and  of  ftill  fewer 
of  either  fex  that  were  celebrated  as  fine  fingers  j  and  it  feems  thaf 
without  thofe  adventitious  aids,  which  in  other  countries  were  thought 
necefl"ary  to  the  fupport  of  mufic,  that  is  to  fay,  the  blandifhments 
of  an  effeminate  and  enervated  melody,  and  the  fplendor  of  fcenic 

deco- 
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decoration,  in  Germany  both  the  fcience  and  the  pradice  continued 
to  flourifli  for  many  ages  in  the  fimple  purity  of  nature,  and  under 
regulations  fo  auftere,  as  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  innovations  of 
any  kind. 

It  happened  notwithftanding,  that  the  emperor  Leopold,  being  a 
great  lover  of  mufic,  began  to  difcover  an  early  propenfity  to  the 
ilyle  of  the  Italians  :  The  recitative  of  Cariffimi  exhibited  to  him  a 
fpecies  of  compofition,  in  which  the  powers  of  eloquence  derived 
new  force  by  the  aflbciation  to  fpeech,  of  founds  that  correfponded 
to  the  fenfe,  and  were  of  all  others  the  moft  melodious.  As  foon 
therefore  as  a  ceflation  from  the  toils  of  war  gave  him  leifure  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  of  peace,  he  fet  himfelf  to  introduce  the  Italian  mufic 
into  Germany  j  accordingly  we  find  that  he  had  Italian  compofers  in 
his  court ;  that  he  gave  penfions  and  rewards  to  the  moft  excellent  of 
them,  as  namely,  Caldara,  Ziani,  Lotti,  Bononcini,  and  others  j 
that  he  had  alfo  reprefentations  of  Italian  operas,  and  that  fome  of 
the  moft  celebrated  fingers  performed  in  them,  and  requited  his  pa- 
tronage  and  bounty  with  their   ufual  ingratitude  and   infolence. 

Nor  was  it  alone  at  Vienna  that  Italian  muuc  and  the  ©pera  were 
thus -introduced  and  encouraged  ;  the  fame  pafijon  influenced  other 
princes  of  Germany,  and  in  oth^r  cities,  namely,  Berlin,  Hanover, 
and  Hamburg,  we  find  that  the  Italian  muficians  were  greatly  ca- 
refTed  ;  that  the  works  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  them,  that  is 
to  fay,  Piftocchi,  Corelli,  Vivaldi,  and  many  others,  are  dedicated 
to  German  princes  j  that  operas  were  reprefented  in  the  principal  ci^ 
ties  in  Germiany,  fome  whereof  were  written  in  the  German  lan- 
guage;  and,  iaftly,  that  the  Germaii  muficians  themfelves  became 
compofers  of  operas. 

From  thefe  circumftances  we  are  enabled  to  afcertain  the  origin  of 
dramatic  mufic  in  Germany,  and  having  fixed  it,  it  becomes  neceffarj 
to  give  an  account  of  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  compofers  in  the 
theatric  ftyle,  natives  of  that  country,  including  one  who  chofe  this 
kingdom  for  his  refidence,  and  whofe  lofs  will  long  be  deplored  by 
its  inhabitants. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

JOHANN  SiGiSMUND  CousSER,  bom  about  the  year  1657,  was  the 
fon  of  an  eminent  mufician  of  Prefburg  in  Hungary  ;  and  being 
initiated  by  his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  and  alfo  in  the 
practice  of  compofition,  he  travelled  for  improvement  into  France, 
and  at  Paris  became  a  favourite  of  Lully,  and  was  by  him  affifted  in 
the  profecution  of  his  ftudies.  After  a  flay  of  fix  years  in  Paris,  Couf- 
fer  vifited  Germany,  where  he  was  fo  well  received,  that  in  two  cities, 
viz.  WolfFenbuttel  and  Stutgard,  he  wasfucceffively  chofen  chapel-maf- 
ter  J  but,  being  of  a  roving  difpofition,  he  quitted  the  latter  charge, 
and  went  to  fettle  at  Hamburg,  where  being  chofen  diredor  of  the 
opera,  he,  about  the  year  1693,  introduced  the  Italian  method  of 
finging,  to  which  the  Germans  had  till  that  time  been  ftrangers. 
About  the  year  1700  he  took  a  refolution  to  vifit  Italy,  and  made 
two  journies  thither  in  the  fpace  of  five  years.  Upon  his  lafl  return  to 
Germany,  failing  of  that  encouragement  which  he  thought  due  to  his 
merit,  he  quitted  that  country,  and  came  to  England,  and,  fettling 
in  London,  became  a  private  teacher  of  mufic  j  by  which  profeflion, 
and  alfo  by  the  profits  arifing  from  an  annual  public  concert,  he  was 
enabled  to  fupport  himfelf  in  a  decent  manner.  In  the  year  1710  he 
went  to  Ireland,  and  obtained  an  employment  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Dublin,  which,  though  our  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  knows  no 
fuch  officer,  he  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  that  of  chapel-mafter 
in  foreign  countries.  After  fome  continuance  in  that  city,  his  merits 
recommended  him  to  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  king's  band  of  mu- 
fic in  Ireland,  which  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death.  From  the 
time  of  his  firft  fettlement  in  Ireland,  Coufler  applied  himfelf  to  the 
Rudy  of  the  theory  of  mufic,  with  a  view,  as  it  is  faid,  to  his  attain- 
ment of  the  degree  of  dodor  in  that  faculty  of  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin.  His  works  in  print  are  Erindo,  an  opera,  1693;  Porus, 
and  Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  1694 ;  Scipio  Africanus,  1695;  and  Ja- 
(on,  1697.  Thefe  feveral  operas  had  been  performed  at  Hamburg. 
There  was  alfo  publKhed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1700,  a  work  of  Couf- 
fer,  entitled  •  Apollon  enjoue,  contenant  fix  Overtures  de  Theatre, 
Vol.  V.  B  b  b  '  accom- 
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«  accompagnees  de  plufieurs  airs ;'  and  in  the  fame  year  an  opera  en- 
titled Ariadne;  as  alfo  a  colledion  of  airs  froni  it,  entitled  Helicon- 
ifcljc  3l9ufcn:3lU(f.  He  was  refident  in  London  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  and  fet  to  mufic  an  ode  written  on 
that  occafion  by  one  William  Meres,  Efq.  beginning  '  Long  have  I 
'  fear'd  that  you,  my  fable  mufe.' 

The  laft  of  his  publications  was,  A  Serenade  reprefented  on  thg 
Birth-day  of  Geo.  I.  at  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  the  2-8th  of  May,  1724, 
in  the  title  whereof  he  ftyles  himfelf  *  mafter  of  the  mufick  attend- 

*  ing  his  Majefty's  ftate  in  Ireland,  and  chapel-mafler  of  Trinity- 

*  college,  Dublin.' 

Coufler  died  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1727  ;  and,  having  recommend- 
ed himfelf  to  the  people  of  that  city  by  his  great  abilities  in  his  pro- 
felTion,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  deportment,  his  lofs  was  greatly 
lamented.  His  fucceffor  in  the  office  of  mafter  of  the  king's  band 
was  Mr.  Matthew  Dubourg,  a  pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  a  celebrated 
performer  on  the.  violin. 

Reinhard  Keiser  was  a  native  of  Saxe-Weiffenfels,  and  chapel- 
mafter  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  He  was  a  moft  voluminous 
writer,  and  is  faid  to  have  exceeded  Scarlatti  in  the  number  of  operas 
compofed  by  him  ;  which  may  probably  be  true,  for  in  the  preface 
to  an  opera  of  his,  publidied  at  Hamburg  in  1725,  that  work  is  faid 
to  be  the  hundred  and  feventh  opera  of  his  compofing.  The  operas 
of  Keifer  were  written  in  the  German  language,  the  mufic  was  never- 
thelefs  in  the  (lyle  of  the  Italians ;  they  were  performed  at  Hamburg, 
and  many  of  them  were  by  the  author  himfelf  publifhed  in  that  city. 
He  had  the  diredtion  of  the  opera  at  Hamburg  from  the  time  wheri 
it  was  firft  eftablithed,  till,  being  a  man  of  gaiety  and  expence,  he 
was  neceffitated  to  quit  it ;  after  which  the  compofers  for  that  theatre 
were  fucceffively  Steffani,  Matthefon,  and  Mr.  Handel.  From  Ham- 
burg Keifer  went  to  Copenhagen  j  and,  in  1722,  being  royal  chapel- 
mafter  in  that  city,  he  compofed  an  opera  for  the  king  of  Denmark's 
birth-day,  entitled  Ulyffes.  An  imperfecft  catalogue  of  his  works, 
containing. an  account  of  fuch  only  of  them  as  are  printed,  is  given 
by  Walther  in  the  article  Keiser  ;  they  confifl:  of  Operas,  Oratorios, 
Hymns,  and  Cantatas,  amounting  to  an  incredible  number. 

Keifer  is  ranked  with  Scarlatti  and  other  the  moil  eminent  mufi- 
cians  who  flourifted  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  j   and  although 

his 
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his  compofitions  could  derive  but  little  advantage  from  the  poetry 
with  which  his  mufic  was  affociated,  fuch  was  the  native  eafe  and 
.  elegance  of  his  ftyle,   and  fuch  his  command  over  the  paffions  of  his 
hearers,  that  all  became  fufceptible  of  their  effeds. 

Dietrich  Buxtehude,  fon  of  Johann  Biixtehude,  organift  of 
St.  Olaus  at  Elfineur,  was  a  difciple  of  John  Thiel,  and  organift  of' 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Lubec.  Matthefon,  in  his  ai)onftomme= 
ncn  ^apcnniciflrcc,  page  130,  celebrates  him  as  a  famous  organift  and 
compofer,  and  fpeaks  of  lix  Suites  of  LefTons  for  the  harpfichord  of 
his,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  planets  is  reprefentcd  or  delineated. 
With  thefe  are  printed  a  choral  compofition  to  German  words,  be- 
ing a  lamentation  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1696  he  publifhed 
two  operas  of  Sonatas  a  Violino,  Viola  daGamba,  e  Cembalo. 

Johann  Mattheson,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  was  born  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  September,  1681.  In  the  feventh  year  of  his  age  he 
was  by  his  parents  placed  under  the  care  of  different  mafters,  and 
was  by  them  inftruded  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  the  princi- 
ples of  mudc,  irv  which  fcience  he  improved  fo  faft,  that  at  the  age 
of  nine  he  was  able  to  fing  to  the  organ  at  Hamburg,  compofitions  of 
his  own.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of  mulic  he 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  modern  languages,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  j  to  which  purpofe  he  became  a  di- 
ligent attendant  on  the  public  ledlures  fuccceflively  red  by  tvs'o  emi- 
nent dodlors  in  that  faculty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  compofed  an 
opera,  and  in  it  performed  the  principal  part.  In  1703  an  offer  was 
made  him  of  the  place  of  organift  of  the  church  at  Lubec,  but,  not 
liking  the  conditions  of  the  appointment,  which  was  that  he  fliould 
fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  marriage  with  a  young  woman  whom  the  ma- 
giftrates  had  chofen  for  him  *,  he  thought  proper  to  decline  it.  In 
1 704  he  vifited  Holland,  and  was  invited  to  accept  the  place  of  organift  , 
at  Harlem,  with  a  falary  of  fifteen  hundred  florins  a  year  ;  but  he  de- 

*  This  expedient  to  get  rid  of  a  burgher's  daughter,  by  yoking  her  with  the  town  or- 
ganift, fuggefts  to  remembrance  a  pra£lice  nearly  fimilar  to  it  in  this  country.  The  road 
from  Putney  to  Richmond  lies  through  common  fields,  at  the  entrance  whereof  are  fun- 
dry  gates,  at  each  of  which  a  poor  man  is  flationed,  who  upon  opening  the  gate  for  paf- 
fengers,  is  generally  rewarded  with  a  halfpenny.  The  appointment  of  thefe  perfons  is  by 
the  parifh  officers,  who,  confidering  that  the  profits  thus  arifing  are  more  than  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  a  poor  man,  annex  to  their  grant  a  condition  that  the  perfon  appointed 
fliall  marry  a  poor  woman  out  of  their  workhoufe,  and  rid  the  parifli  of  the  expence  of 
maintaining  her. 

cUaecL 
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dined  it,  chufing  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  became 
fecretary  to  Sir  Cyril  Wych,  refident  at  Hamburgh  for  the  Englifli 
court.  In  this  ftation  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Englifli  tongue, 
and,  without  abandoning  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  took  up  a  refolution 
to  quit  the  opera  ftage,  on  which  he  had  been  a  finger  for  fifteen  years. 
In  1709  he  married  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jennings,  a  clergy- 
man, nearly  related  to  the  admiral  Sir  John  Jennings. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  employment  as  fecretary  to  the  refident,  he 
was  intruded  with  feveral  important  negotiations,  and  made  frequent 
journies  to  Leipfic,  Bremen,  and  divers  parts  of  Saxony,  from  which 
he  reaped  confiderable  advantages.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Cyril 
Wych,  in  the  year  1712,  the  care  of  the  Englifli  affairs  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  devolved  to  Matthcfon,  and  he  occupied  the  ofHce 
of  refident  till  the  fon  of  the  late  minifter  was  appointed  to  it.  Upon 
theaccefTion  of  king  George  I.  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  com- 
pofed  a  memorable  Serenata ;  and  in  the  year  17 15  obtained  the  re- 
verfionofthe  office  of  chapel-mafler  in  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg, 
with  certain  other  preferments  annexed  to  it.  During  all  this  time 
he  continued  his  flation  of  fecretary  to  the  Britifh  refident  j  and,  upon 
many  occafions  of  his  abfence,  he  difcharged  in  his  own  proper  per- 
fon  the  fundlions  of  the  minifter.  Amidftthat  multiplicity  of  bufinefs 
which  neceffarily  fprangfrom  fuch  a  fituation,  Matthefon  found  means 
to  profecute  his  mufical  ftudies  j  he  compofed  mufic  for  the  church 
and  for  the  theatre,  and  was  ever  prefent  at  the  performance  of  it : 
He  praflifed  the  harpfichord  at  his  own  apartments  inceflantly,  and 
on  that  inftrument,  if  not  on  the  organ,  was  unqueftionably  one  of 
the  firfl:  performers  of  his  time.  He  wrote  and  tranflated  books  to  an 
incredible  number,  and  this  without  an  exclufive  attachment  to  any 
particular  objedt;  and  the -verfatility  of  his  temper  cannot  be  more 
ftrongly  marked  than  by  obferving  that  he  compofed  church-mufic 
and  operas,  wrote  treatifes  on  mufic,  and  upon  the  longitude  j  and 
tranflated  from  the  Englifli  into  the  German  language,  the  Chevalier 
Ramfay's  Travels  uf  Cyrus,  and  the  Hiflory  of  Moll  Flanders,  written 
by  Daniel  De  Foe.  Of  his  mufical  treatifes  his  Orcheflre,  his  Critica 
Mufica,  his  3l5urica!iff!)c  Patriot,  and  his  ^DDnftcmmntcn  CtiiicUmcilicr, 
are  the  beil  known.  His  writings  in  general  abound  with  intelligence 
communicated  in  a  delultory  manner,  and  are  an  evidence  that  the 
author  poflefTed  more  learning  than  judgment. 

Mat- 
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Matthefon  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Handel.  Before  the  latter 
came  to  fettle  in  England  they  were  in  fome  fort  rivals,  and  folicited 
with  equal  ardour  the  favour  of  the  public.  Matthefon  relates  that  he 
had  often  vied  with  him  on  the  organ  both  at  Hamburg  and  Lubec. 
The  terms  upon  which  thefe  two  great  men  lived  when  they  were 
together,  muft  appear  very  flrange.  Handel  approved  fo  highly  of 
the  compofitions  of  Matthefon,  particularly  his  leiTons,  that  he  was 
ufed  to  play  them  for  his  private  amufement  *  ;  and  Matthefon  had 
fo  great  a  regard  for  Handel,  that  he  at  one  time  entertained  thoughts 
of  writing  his  life.  In  the  years  1735  and  1737  he  published  a  work 
entitled  5^ic  iuoirfelingcntie  finsn-^v^adic,  i.  e.  *  The  well-found- 

*  ing  Finger  Language,'  confifting  of  twelve  fugues  for  the  organ,  on 
two  and  three  fubjeds,  and  dedicated  it  to  Handel,  who,  upon  the 
publication  of  it,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  is  the  following  paOage: 

*  ——a  prefent  je  viens  de  receivoir  votre  dernier  lettre  avec  votre 

*  ouvrage,  je  vous  en  remercie  Monfieur,  &  je  vous  afllire  que  j'ai 

*  toute  I'eftime  pour  votre  merite. — L'ouvrage  eft  digne  de  I'atien- 

*  tion  des  connoifreurs,-^&  quant  a  moi  je  vous  rends  juftice.' 
And  yet  thefe  two  men  were  in  one  moment  of  their  lives  at  Co 

great  enmit}',  that  each  had  the  other  oppofed  to  the  point  of  his 
fword  :  In  (hort,  they,  upon  a  difpute  about  the  feat  at  the  harpfi- 
chord  at  the  performance  of  one  of  Matthefon's  operas,  fought  a  duel 
in  the  market-place  of  Hamburg,  which  a  mere  accident  prevented 
from  being  mortal  to  one  or  both  of  them.  Matthefon  died  at  Ham- 
burg in  the  year  1764.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  volume  of 
Marcello's  Pfalms  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the  author,  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, dated  Hamburg,  6  Od.  1725,  with  this  fubfcription,  •  Gio- 

*  vanni  Matthefon  di  S.  A.  R.  il  Duca  d'  Holftein,  Secretario  Britan- 

*  nico.    Canonico  minore  della  Chiefa  d'Amburgo,  e  Direttore  della 

*  Mufica  Catedrale.' 

•  Matthefon  had  fent  over  to  England,  in  order  to  their  being  publiflied  here,  two  col- 
leftions  of  leflbns  for  the  harpfichord,  and  they  were  accordingly  engraved  on  copper, 
and  printed  for  Richard  Meares,  in  St.  Pr.ul's  church-yard,  and  publiflied  in  the  year 
1714.  Handel  was  at  this  time  in  London,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  ufcd  to  frequent 
St.  Paul's  church  for  the  fake  of  hearing  the  fervice,  and  of  playing  on  the  organ  after  it 
was  over  ;  from  whence  he  and  fome  of  the  gent'emen  of  the  choir  would  frequently  ad- 
journ to  the  Queen's  Arms  tavern  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  where  was  a  harpfichcrd  : 
It  happened  one  afternoon,  when  they  were  thus  met  together,  Mr.  Weely,  a  gentleman 
of  the  choir,  came  in  and  informed  them  that  Mr.  Matthefon's  lefTons  were  then  to  be 
had  at  Mr.  Meares's  fhop  ;  upon  which  Mv.  Handel  ordered  them  immediately  to  be 
fent  for,  and  upon  their  bein^'  brought,  played  them  all  over  without  riling  from  the 
inftrument. 

Vol.  V.  C  c  c  Johann 
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JoHANN  Bernhard  Bach,  eldcft  fon  of  Giles  Bach,  feniormu- 
£cian  to  the  fenate  of  Erfurth,  was  born  November  23,  1676,  and 
was  at  firft  organifl;  in  the  merchants'  church  there.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  refide  at  Magdeburg,  and  in  the  year  1703  to  Eifenach, 
where  he  became  chamber-mufician  to  the  duke. 

JoHANN  Christopher  Bach,  of  the  fame  family,  was  organifl 
at  Eifenach,  and  continued  in  that  fundlion  thirty-eight  years.  He 
died  in  the  year  1703,  leaving  behind  him  three  fons,  all  muficians, 
namely  Johann  Nicol  aus,  organift  at  Jena  in  the  year  1695,  and  a 
celebrated  maker  of  harpfichords.  Johann  Christopher,  who  re- 
fided  firft  at  Erfurth,  afterwards  at  Hamburg,  and  after  that  at  Rotter- 
dam and  London,  in  which  cities  hisprofeffion  was  teaching;  and  Jo- 
hann Frederic,  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Blafe  at  Muhlhaufeh. 

Johann  Michael  Bach,  brother  of  the  abovementioned  John 
Chriftopher  Bach,  of  Eifnach,  was  organift,  and  alfo  town-clerk  of 
Gehren,  a  market-town  and  bailiwick  near  the  foreft  of  Thuringia. 
He  hascompofed  a  great  many  church  pieces,  concertos,  and  harp- 
fichord  leflbns,  of  which  none  have  ever  yet  been  printed. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  fon  of  John  Ambrofe  Bach,  formerly 
tnufician  to  the  court  and  fenate  of  Eifenach,  and  a  near  relation  of 
liirn  laft  named,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of 
March,  1685.  He  v/as  initiated  in  the  pra£lice  of  the  harpfichord  by 
his  eldeft  brother  John  Chriftopher  Bach,  organift  and  profeflbr  of 
n-iufic  in  the  fchool  of  OhrdrufF;  and  in  1703  was  appointed  firft  or- 
ganift of  the  new  church  at  Arnftadt,  which  ftation  he  quitted  in 
1707,  for  the  place  of  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Blafe  at  Muhl- 
haufen.  Here  alfo  he  ftayed  but  a  fliort  time,  for  in  1708  he  went 
to  fettle  at  Weimar,  and  became  chamber-mufician,  and  alfo  court- 
organift  to  the  duke  j  and  in  1714  was  appointed  concert-mafter  to 
that  prince.  In  1717  he  was  preferred  to  the  office  of  chapel-mafter 
to  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Cothen ;  and  in  1723,  upon  the  deceafe  of 
Kuhnau,  to  that  of  mufic-diredor  at  Leipfic ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  was  appointed  chapel-mafter  to  the  duke  of  Weiffenfells/ 
Amongft  a  great  variety  of  excellent  compofitions  for  the  harpfichord, 
he  publiftied,  in  1726,  a  coUedtion  of  leflTons  entitled  ClabtCC-aOung, 
or  Pradlice  for  the  Harpfichord.  He  compofed  a  double  fugue  in 
three  fubjedls,  in  one  o(  which  he  introduces  his  name  *, 

*  Walther  relates  that  he  had  obferved  that  the  notes  Bb,  A,  C,  and  □  arc  melo- 
dious in  their  order  j  the  laft  is  by  the  Germans  fignified  by  the  letter  Ij :  Taking  there- 
fore 
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This  perfon  was  celebrated  for  his  flcill  in  the  compofition  of  ca- 
non, as  alfo  for  his  performance  on  the  organ,  efpecially  in  the  ufe 
of  the  pedals.  Matthefon  fays  that  on  this  inftrument  he  was  even 
fuperior  to  Handel.  His  fon,  Mr.  John  Chriftian  Bach,  now  in  Lon- 
don, who  has  furnifhed  feme  of  the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  arti- 
cle, relates  that  there  are  many  printed  accounts  of  his  father  extant  in 
the  German  language  ;  as  alfo  that  he  had  a  trial  of  flcill  with  Mar- 
chand,  the  famous  French  organift,  and  foiled  him.  The  particulars 
of  this  conteft  are  as  follow :  Marchand  being  at  Drefden,  and  having 
fhewn  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  befl  organifls  of  prance  and  Italy, 
made  a  formal  notification  that  he  was  ready  to  play  extempore  with 
any  German  who  was  willing  to  engage  with  him.  Upon  which  the 
king  of  Poland  fent  to  Weimar  for  John  Sebaftian  Bach,  who  accept- 
ing the  challenge  of  Marchand,  obtained,  in  the  judgment  of  all  the 
hearers,  a  complete  vidlory  over  him. 

John  Sebaftian  Bach  died  about  the  year  1749.  leaving  four  fons, 
who,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  a  genius  for  mufic  fliould  be 
hereditary  in  the  family,  are  all  excellent  muficians :  The  eldeft, 
Frederic  William,  is  at  this  time  organift  of  Drefden  ;  thefecond, 
Charles  Philip  Emanuel,  is  now  an  organift  and  mufic-diredtor  at 
Hamburg;  the  third,  John  Frederic  Chriftian,  is  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Count  de  la  Lippe  ;  and  the  fourth,  John  Chriftian,  after  hav- 
ing ftudied  fome  years  in  Italy,  has  chofen  London  for  the  place  of 
his  refidence;  and  in  his  profeftion  has  the  honour  to  receive  the  com- 
mands of  our  amiable  queen  -f-. 

The  following  compofition  of  John  Sebaftian  Bach  is  among  his 
lelTons  abovementiohed. 

fore  this  fucceflion  of  notes  for  a  point  or  fiibjc£l,  he  wrought  it  into  a  fugue,  as  above  is 
mentioned.  Mr.  John  Chriftian  Bach  being  applied  to  for  an  explanation  of  this  obfcure 
paflage  in  Walther's  memoir  of  his  father,  gave  this  account  of  it^  and  in  the  prefence  of 
the  author  of  this  work,  wrote  down  the  point  of  the  fugue. , 

f  Her  nwjeily's  mafler  for  the  harpficliord  upon  her  arrival  in  England  was  Mr.  Kel- 
vay,  an  Englifhman;  as  is  alfo  the  dancing-ir.after  of  the  prefent  queen  of  France, 
a  circumftance  fo  fingular  as  to  merit  remembrance.  At  Layton  Stone  in  Eflex  dwells 
an  eminent  dancing-mafter,  Mr.  Jay  ;  a  few   years  ago  he  bad   an   appren- 

tice, the  fon  of  a  neighbour,  a  diligent  and  ingenious  lad,  and  who  was  generally  called 
by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Harry  Bifliop.  A  perfon  of  diftindion,  who:  hzil  a  feat 
near  Layton  Stone,  had  taken  notice  of  him,  and  conceiving  him  to  be  a  youth  of  great 
hopes,  fent  him  for  improvement  to  Paris,  and  h\  a  fliort  time  he  excelled  the  moft 
celebrated  mafters  there;  and,  fuch  are  his  abilities  in  a  profe.Tion  in  which  the 
French  are  generally  allowed  to  exceed  all  Europe,  thut  the  queen  of  France  is  at  this 
time  the  fcholar  of  Mr.  Bifiiop,  an  Englifliman,  and  at  the  royal  palace  of  Verfailles  re- 
ceives from  him  a  ftated  number  of  lelTons  in  every  week. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

GEORGE  Philipp  Telemann  w^s  bom  at  Magdeburg  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March,  1 68 1 .  His  father  was  a  minifter  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  who  dying  in  the  infancy  of  this  his  fon,  left  hirr^ 
to  the  care  of  his  mother.  As  the  child  grew  up  he  difcovered  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  mufic,  which  his  mother  endeavoured  to  get  the 
better  of,  intending  him  for  the  univerfity  j  but  fhe  finding  that  her 
fon,  who-had  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  as  other  children 
in  the  German  fchools  ufually  are,  was  determined  to  purfue  the  ftudy 
of  it,  gave  way  to  his  inclination.  As  a  proof  of  the  early  abilities  of 
Telemann,  it  is  faid.that  he  compofed  motets,  and  other  pieces  for 
the'  church  fervice,  in  his  infancy  ;  and  that  by  the  time  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  compofed  almoft  the  whole  of  an  opera. 
Having  taken  a  refolution  to  yield  to  this  inclination  of  her  fon,  and 
-feeing  the  progrefs  he  had  already  made  in  mufic,  the  mother  of  Tele- 
mann was  eafily  prevailed  on  by  the  friends  of  the  family  to  encourage 
him  in  this  courfe  of  ftudy^  accordingly  (he  placed  him  firft  in  the 
ichool  of  Zellerfelde,  and  after  four  years  ftay  there,  removed  him 
to  the  Gymnafium  at  Hildefheim,  where  he  perfected  his  fludies  in 

-literature  -,  and  in  mufic  made  fuch  great  improvements  that  he,  vt'as 

:  appointed  diredor  of  the  church-mufic  in  the  monaftery  of  the  Gocl- 
chardins,  and  in  the  performance  thereof  was  indulged  with  the  li- 

:berty  of  employing  muficians  of  the  Lutheran  psrfuafion.         "-   •  " 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  famfe  j  foorv  after  a  wider 
field  opened  for  him  to  exhibit  his  uncommon  talents  in,  for  in  the 

"year  1701,  being  fent  to  Leipfic  to  fludy  the  law,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  diredtion  of  the  operas,  and  was  alfo  chofen  fipft  nvufit-difec- 
tor  and  organifi  in  the  new  church. 

Anno  1704  he  became  chapel -m after  to.  the^  count  of  Promniz, 
which  poft,  in  1709,  he  exchanged  for  that  of  fccretary  and  chapCl- 
mafter  to  the  duke  of  Eifenach.  In  1712  he  was-  chofen  chapel- 
fiiafter  to  the  Carmelite  monaftery  at  Frant^fort  on  the  Mayn^. 
Shortly  after  he  obtained  the  mufic  direcTrion  inSt.  Catherine's  churchy 
and  was  appointed  chapei-mafter  at  the  court  of  Saxe  Gotha. 

D  dd  2.  In. 
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In  the  year  1721,  the  city  of  Hamburg,  defirous  of  having  fuch 
an  extraordinary  man  amongft  them,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  the 
place  of  diredtor  of  their  mufic,  as  alfo  of  the  office  of  chanter  in  the 
church  of  St.  John.  He  had  hardly  been  a  year  at  Hamburg,  when 
an  offer  was  made  him  of  the  port  of  mufic-diredor  at  Leipfic,  which 
by  the  deceafe  of  Kuhnau  was  then  lately  become  vacant ;  but  being 
fo  well  fettled,  he  declined  accepting  it,  and  it  was  thereupon  con- 
ferred on  John  Sebaftian  Bach.  All  this  time  Telemann  conti- 
nued in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Eifenach,  who  found  him  fuffi- 
cient  employment,  not  only  in  the  way  of  his  profeflion,  but  in 
his  port  of  fecretary,  to  which  he  had  formerly  appointed  him. 
The  few  leifure  hours  which  thefe  his  employments  left  him,  he 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  Margrave  of  Bareith,  to  whom  for  fome 
years  he  had  prefented  his  compofitions,  and  who  had  appointed  him 
his  chapel- mafter.  However  all  thefe  numerous  avocations  could 
not  detain  him  for  purfuing  a  defign,  which  for  many  years  he  had 
entertained,  of  feeing  Paris ;  and  accordingly  about  Michaelmas,, 
1738,  he  made  a  journey  thither;  and  as  his  fame  had  reached  that 
country,  he  met  upon  his  arrival  there  with  all  the  diflinguifliing 
marks  of  efteem  due  to  his  character.  After  a  ftay  of  about  fix 
months  at  Paris,  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  The  time  of  his  death  is  varioufly  reported, 
but  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  was  about  the  year  1767. 

Telemann  was  a  very  voluminous  compofer,  and  the.greateft 
church  mufician  in  Germany.  Handel,  fpeaking  of  his  uncommon 
fkill  and  readinefs,  was  ufed  to  fay  that  he  could  write  a  church  piece 
of  eight  parts  with  the  fame  expedition  as  another  would  write  a 
letter.  Telemann  was  twice  married  ;  by  both  his  wives  he  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  them  ever  dif- 
covcred  the  leafl:  genius  for  mufic  ;  fix  of  them  were  living  at  the  time 
of  his  deceafe.  To  teftify  his  regard  for  the  city  of  Leipfic,  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  his  firfl  preferments,  he  founded  a  mufic-fchool 
there,  which  ftill  exills.  His  fucceflbr  in  the  office  of  mufic-diredor 
at  Hamburg  is  the  celebrated  Charles  Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article. 

JoHANN  Gottfried  Walther  was  one  of  a  family  that  from 
the  time  of  Luther  downwards,  had  produced  many  excellent  mufi- 
cians.     The  perfon  here  fpoken  of  flouriffied  in  the  prefent  century, 

and 
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and  was  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  city  of 
V/eimar,  and  is  by  Matthefon,  in  his  ©ollfeommcncn  €apdlnici(lcr, 
ranked  among  the  moft  famous  organifts  and  compofers  for  the  organ 
of  his  time. 

Of  his  mufical  compofitions  little  is  here  to  be  faid,  the  titles  of 
none  of  them  occurring  in  any  of  the  catalogues,  whence  information 
of  this  kind  has  been  derived  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  ;  but  the 
friends  of  mufic  have  the  higheft  obligation  to  him,  as  the  author  of 
a  laborious  and  mofl:  valuable  book  compiled  by  him,  and  publifhed 
at  Leipfic  in  1732,  entitled  SU^ilRcaUfcfjCJEf  Lexicon,  oder  Sl^ufitalifcfjc 
tBihMotffCti  in  a  large  odavo  volume,  containing  not  only  an  explana- 
tion, in  the  manner  of  Broflard,  of  all  the  terms  ufed  in  mufic,  but 
memoirs  of  muficians  in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  from  the  firfl  in- 
flitutorsof  the  fcience  down  to  his  own  time.  Of  the  exadtnefs  and 
precifion  with  which  this  work  is  executed,  a  clearer  proof  cannot  be 
given,  than  that  there  is  fcarce  a  mufician  of  any  eminence,  or  a  pa- 
rifli  organift  at  all  celebrated  for  his  performance  in  this  our  country, 
for  whom  he  has  not  an  article. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  German  language;  and  no  one  that  is 
fenfible  of  the  copious  fund  of  knowledge  contained  in  it,  and  the 
great  variety  of  information  it  is  capable  of  affording,  but  muft  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  extant  in  every  language  in  Europe. 

The  Lexicon  ofWalther,  unlike  the  Hiftory  of  Mufic  of  Printz, 
contains  no  account  of  the  author  himfelf,  and  therefore  we  are  to 
feek  for  the  particulars  of  his  life.  Confidering  the  great  variety  of 
learning,  and  the  evidences  of  long  and  laborious  refearch  difplayed  in 
this  his  work,  we  cannot  fuppofe  him  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  and  that  being  now  forty-three  years  ago,  it  is  probable 
that  he  has  long  been  at  reft  from  his  labours. 


26.2 
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GEORGE    FREDERIC     BASJiEL.. 


George  Frederic  Hakdel,  or,  if  we  would  recur  to  the  ori- 
ginal fpellingof  his  name,  Hendel,  was  a  native  of  Halle,  a  city  in 
the  circle  or  Upper  Saxony,  and  born  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
February,  1684.  His  mother  was  the  fecond  wife  of  his  father, 
then  a  man  advanced  in  years,  being  upwards  of  fixty  j  a  phyfician, 
and  alfo  a  furgeon  in  that  city. 

From  the  time  that  Handel  began  to  fpeak  he  was  able  to  fing,  or 
at  leaft  to  articulate  mufical  founds  ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  his  father,, 
wtio  ahnoft  from  the  time  of  his  birth  had  determined  him  for  the 

pro* 
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profeffion  of  the  law,  was  very  much  concerned  to  find  in  the  child 
fuch  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  mufic,  as  was  at  one  time  or  other  likely 
to  thwart  his  endeavours  for  his  welfare.  To  prevent  the  efFedls  of 
this  growing  inclination,  he  baniflied  from  his  houfe  all  mufical  in- 
flruments,  and  by  every  method  in  his  power  endeavoured  to  check 
it.  As  yet  Handel,  an  infant  under  feven  years  of  age,  having  never 
been  fent,  as  moft  of  the  German  children  are,  to  the  public  fchools, 
where  they  learn  mufic  as  they  do  grammar,  had  no  idea  of  the  notes 
or  the  method  of  playing  on  any  inftrument :  He  had  perhaps  feen  a 
harpfichord  or  clavichord,  andi  with  the  innocent  curiofity  of  a  child, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  prefTed  down  a  key,  which  producing  a 
found,  affeded  him  with  pleafure ;  be  this  as  it  may,  by  the  exercife 
of  that  cunning,  which  is  difcoverable  very  early  in  childrenj  Handel 
found  means  to  get  a  little  clavichord  conveyed  into  a  room  at  the  top 
of  his  father's  houfe,  to  which  he  conftantly  reforted  as  foon  as  the 
family  retired  to  reft  j  and,  aflonifhing  to  fay  !  without  any  rules  to 
direft  his  finger,  or  any  inftrudor  than  his  own  ear,  he  found  means 
to  produce  from  the  inftrument  both  melody  and  harmony. 

The  father  of  Handel  had  a  fon  by  his  former  wife,  who  was  valet 
dc  chambre  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weifi"enfells,  and  by  the  time  that 
Handel  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  feven  years,  he  had  determined 
on  a  journey  to  fee  him  :  His  intention  was  to  have  gone  alone,  but 
Handel  having  a  ftrong  defire  to  fee  his  half-brother,  prefled  to  be 
taken  with  him  ;  his  father  refufed,  and  accordingly  fet  out  by 
himfelf ;  the  boy  however  contrived  to  watch  when  the  chaife  fet 
off,  and  followed  it  with  fuch  refolution  and  fpirit,  as  to  overtaka 
it ;  and  begging  with  tears  to  be  taken  up,  the  tendernefs  of  a  fa- 
ther prevailed,  and  Handel  was  made  a  companion  in  the  journey. 
Being  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  duke,  Handel  being  fuffered  to 
go  about  the  apartments,  could  not  refift  the  temptation  to  fit  down 
to  a  harpfichord  wherever  he  met  with  one.  One  morning  he 
found  means,  when  the  fervice  was  juft  over,  to  fteal  to  the  organ 
in  the  duke's  chapel,  and  began  to  touch  it  before  the  people  were 
departed  ;  the  duke  himfelf  was  not  gone,  and  hearing  the  organ 
touched  in  an  unufual  manner,  upon  his  return  to  bis  apartments  en- 
quired of  his  valet  wliat  ftrangcr  was  at  it,  and  was  anfwered  his 
brother  ;  the  duke  immediately  commanded  him  to  be  fent  for,  as 
alfo  his  father:  Itis  necdlefs  to  repeat  the  convcifation  between  them, 

for 
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for  it  terminated  in  a  refolution  in  the  father  to  yield  to  the  impulfc 
of  nature,  and  give  up  his  fon  to  the  profeffion  of  mufic  ;  and  accord- 
ingly on  his  return  to  Halle  he  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Frede- 
ric William  Zachau,  a  found  mufician,  and  organift  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city  *.  After  having  taught  him  the  principles  of 
the  fcience,  Zachau  put  into  the  hands  of  his  young  pupil  the  works 
of  the  greateft  among  the  Italian  and  German  compofers,  and,  with- 
out diredVing  his  attention  to  any  of  them,  left  him  to  form  a  flyle  of 
his  own.  Handel  had  now  been  under  the  tuition  of  Zachau  about 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  had  frequently  fupplied  his  place,  and 
performed  the  cathedral  duty ;  the  exercifes  which  he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  were  the  compofition  of  fugues  and  airs  upon  points  or 
fubjedts  delivered  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  his  mafter  ■f.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  adruaily  compofed  motets  for  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
and  continued  to  make  one  every  week  for  three  years,  with  fcarce 
any  intermiffion.  By  the  time  he  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
Handel  began  to  look  upon  Halle  as  a  place  not  likely  to  afford  him 
opportunities  of  much  farther  improvement  j  he  determined  to  vifit  Ber- 
lin, and  arriving  in  that  city  in  the  year  1698,  found  the  opera  there 
in  a  flourifhing  condition,  under  the  dirediion  of  Bononcini  and  Atti- 
lio;  the  former  of  thefe,  a  mofl;  admirable  mufician,  was  yet  a  haughty 
and  infolent  man  ;  the  other,  his  inferior,  was  of  a  modefl:  and  placid 
difpofition,  a  proof  whereof  he  gave  in  the  affedlion  fbewn  by  him 
to  this  young  ftranger,  whom  he  would  frequently  fet  upon  his  knee, 
and  liften  to  with  delight  while  he  played  on  the  harpfichord. 

Handel  had  been  but  a  ftiort  time  at  Berlin  before  the  king,  the 
grandfather  of  the  prefent  king  of  Prufiia,  took  notice  of  him,  and 
lignified  to  him  an  intention  to  fend  him  to  Italy  ;  but  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  Handel  declined  the  offer,  and  returned  home  to 
Haile  ;  foon  after  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his 
father.  Being  by  this  accident  lefs  attached  to  the  city  of  his  nativi- 
ty than  before,  Handel  began  to  think  of  another  place  of  refidence, 

*  See  an  account  of  him  in  vol.  IV.  page  234. 

t  This  in  Germany  is  the  mode  of  exercife  for  young  proficients  in  mufic,  and  is  alfo 
the  teft  of  a  mafter.  When  an  organifl  was  to  be  chofen  for  the  new  church  of  St. 
George,  Hanover- fquare,  Mr.  Handel,  who  lived  in  the  parifh,Geminiani,  Dr.  Pepufch, 
and  Dr.  Croft  were  the  judges  to  determine  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  candidates ;  they 
gave  them  each  the  fame  fubjeft  for  a  fugue  ;  and  Rofeingrave,  who  acquitted  himfelf 
die  bcft  in  the  difcuffion  of  it,  was  eleded. 

There.. 
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There  was  at  that  time  an  opera  at  Hamburg,  little  inferior  to  that  at 
Berlin  :  StefFani  had  compofed  for  it,  and  Conradina  and  Matthefori 
were  the  principal  fingers ;  the  former  of  thefe  was  the  daughter  of  a 
barber  at  Drefden,  named. Conradine,  but,  according  to  cuftom,  (he  had 
■given  h.e/'n.ame  an  Italian  termination*.  Matthefon  was  an  indifFer- 
-ent  finger,  but  he  was  a  very  good  compofer,  and  played  finely  qq 
the  harpfichord  and  organ. 

CHAP.  VII. 

UPON  Handel's  arrival  at  Hamburg  he  found  the  opera  under  the 
direftion  of  a  great  mafter,  Reinhard  Keifer,  a  native  of  Wciffen- 
'fds,  and  chapel-mafter  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  who  being  a  man 
of  gaiety  and  expence,  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  abfconding,  to 
avoid  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  Upon  occafion  of  his  abfence  the 
perfon  who  had  played  the  fecond  harpfichord  thought  he  had  a  good 
title  to  the  firft,  and  accordingly  placed  himfelf  at  it  -,  but  Handel,  who 
had  hitherto  played  the  violin  in  theorcheftra,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  only 
a  Ripieno  part,  with  a  promptitude,  which  his  inexperience  of  the 
world  will  hardly  excufe,  put  in  his  claim  to  Keifer's  place,  and 
urged  his  ability  to  fill  it.  The  arguments  of  Handel  were  feconded 
by  the  clamours  of  a  numerous  audience,  who  conftrained  the  fub- 
flitute  of  Keifer  to  yield  to  his  competitor.  For  the  name  of  this 
perfon  we  are  to  feck  ;  it  is  faid  he  was  a  German  j  he  was  deeply 
affefted  with  the  indignity  that  had  been  fliewn  him  :  His  honour  had 
fuftained  an  injury,  but  he  comforted  himfelf  with  the  thought  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  repair  it  by  killing,  his  adverfary,  a  youth  but 
rifing  to  manhood,  and  who  had  never  worn,  nor  knew  the  ufe  of  a 
weapon  ;  and  at  a  time  too  when  none  were  near  to  afiift  him.  Ac- 
cordingly one  evening,  when  the  opera  was  over,  this  afiaffin  follow- 
ed Handel  out  of  the  orcheftra,  and  at  a  convenient  place  made  a  pafs 
at  him  with  his  fword  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fcore  of  the  opera 
which  Handel  was  taking  home  with  him,  and  had  placed  in  his 
bofom,  under  his  coat,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  thrufl  would 
have  proved  mortal. 

*  She  was  both  a  fine  finger  and  an  excellent  aflrefs.     She  fung  in  the  opera  ^.t  Berlin 
in  1708,  and  in  1711  was  married  to  Count  Gaizewfka. 

Vol.  V.  E  e  e  The 
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The  abfence  of  Keifer,  the  merits  of  Handel,  and  the  bafenefs  of 
this  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  life,  operated  fo  ftrongly,  that  thofe 
who  had  the  management  of  the  opera  looked  upon  Handel  as  the 
only  fit  perfon  to  ccmpofe  for  it  :  He  was  then  fomewhat  above  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  being  furnifhed  with  a  drama,  he  in  a  very 
few  weeks  brought  upon  the  ftage  his  firft  opera,  namely  Almeria,. 
which  was  performed  thirty  nights  without  intermiiffion. 

Handel  having  continued  at  Hamburg  about  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  compofed  and  performed  two  other  operas,  namely,. 
Florinda  and  Nerone,  refolved  to  vifit  Italy.  The  prince  of  Tuf- 
cany,  brother  to  the  grand  duke  John  Gafton  de  Medicis,  had 
been  prefent  at  the  performance  of  the  operas  of  Almeria  and 
Florinda,  and  had  given  Handel  an  invitation  to  Florence;  as  foon 
therefore  as  he  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation  to  accept  it,  he  went 
thither,  and  compofed  the  opera  of  Roderigo,  being  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  for  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  grand  duke 
with  a  prefent  of  one  hundred  fequins  and  a  fervice  of  plate.  The 
grand  duke's  miftrefs,  Vittoria,  fung  the  principal  part  in  it ;  and, 
if  fame  fays  true,  conceived  fuch  a  paffion  for  Handel,  as,  if  he 
had  been  difpofed  to  encourage  it,  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of 
them  both.  After  about  a  year's  ftay  at  Florence,  Handel  vvent  to  Ve- 
nice, and  there  compofed  the  opera  of  Agrippina,  which  was  perform- 
ed twenty-feven  nights  fucceffively  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  being  introduced  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Corelli  and  AlelTandro  Scarlatti;  the  firft  of  thefe  had 
apartments  in  the  cardinal's  palace,  and  played  the  firft  violin  in 
a  concert  which  the  cardinal  had  there  on  Monday  in  every  week. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  and  after  feme  ftay  there,  having 
feen  as  much  of  Italy  as  he  thought  neceffary,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Germany.  He  had  no  particular  attachment  to  any  city,  but 
having  never  feen  Hanover,  he  bent  his  way  thither.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival he  found  StefFani  in  poffeffion  of  the  place  of  mufician  to  the 
court  ;  he  might  perhaps  be  ftyhd  chapel-mafter,  a  title  which  the 
foreign  muficians  are  very  ambitious  of;  but  he  could  not  be  fo  in 
faift,  for  the  fervice  in  the  electoral  chapel  was  according  to  the  Lu- 
theran ritual,  and  Steffani  was  a  dignitary  in  the  Romifti  church. 
The  reception  which  Handel  met  with  from  Steff"ani  was  fuch  as 
made  a  lafting  imprelTion  upon  his  mind  :  The  following  is  the  man- 
ner 
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ner  in  which  he  related  it  to  the  author  of  this  work.  *  When  I 
'  firft  arrived  at  Hanover  I  was  a  young  man,  under  twenty;  1  was 
'  acquainted  with    the    merits    of   Stetfani,   and    he    had    heard    of 

*  me.  I  underftood  fomewhat  of  mufic,  and,'  putting  forth  both  his 
hroad  hands,  and  extending  his  lingers,   '  could  play  pretty  well  on 

*  the  organ  ;   he  received  me  with  great  kindnefs,  and  took  an  early 

*  opportunity  to  introduce  me  to  the  princefs  Sophia  and  the  elec- 
'  tor's  fon,  giving  them  to  underftand  that  I  was  what  he  was  pleafed 

*  to  call  a  virtuofo  in  mufic ;   he  obliged  me  with  inftrudlions  for  my 

*  condudl  and  behaviour  during  my  refidence  at  Hanover  ;  and  being 

*  called  from  the  city  to  attend  to  matters  of  a   public  concern,  he 

*  left  me  in  polTeffion  of  that  favour  and  patronage  which  himfelf  had 

*  enjoyed  for  a  feries  of  years.' 

The  connection  between  the  court  of  Hanover  and  that  of  London 
at  this  time  was  growing  every  day  more  clofe,  and  Handel,  prompt- 
ed perhaps  by  curiofity  to  fee  a  city  which  was  likely  one  time  or 
other  to  become  the  place  of  his  refidence,  determined  to  vifit  Lon- 
don. At  the  time  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  departure,  a  noble- 
man at  the  court  of  Hanover,  Baron  Kilmanfegge,  was  adually  foli- 
citing  with  the  eledlor  the  grant  of  a  penfion  to  Handel  of  fifteen 
hundred  crowns  per  annum,  which  he  having  obtained,  Handel  he- 
fitated  to  accept,  being  confcious  of  the  refolution  he  had  taken  to 
vifit  England.  Upon  this  objedion  the  Baron  confulted  his  high- 
iiefs's  pleafure,  and  Handel  was  then  acquainted  that  he  fliould  not 
be  difappointed  in  his  defign  by  the  acceptance  of  the  penfion  pro- 
pofed,  for  that  he  had  permiffion  to  be  abfent  for  a  twelvemonth  or 
more,  if  he  chofe  it,  and  to  go  whitherfoever  he  pleafed.  On  thefe 
eafy  conditions  he  thankfully  accepted  the  eledor's  bounty.  Before 
he  left  Germany  he  made  a  vifit  to  his  mother  at  Halle,  whom 
he  found  labouring  under  the  accumulated  burthen  of  old  age  and 
blindnefs ;  he  vifited  alfo  his  preceptor  Zachau,  and  fome  other 
of  his  friends  J  and  pafllng  through  Dufleldorp  to  Holland,  embark- 
ed for  England,  and  arrived  at  London  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1710. 

The  flate  of  the  opera  in  England  at  this  time  has  already  been 
fpoken  of  J  Mr.  Aaron  Hill  was  concerned  in  the  management  of  it ; 
he  gave  to  Rofli,  an  Italian  poet,  the  flory  of  Rinaldo  from  Taflb's 
Gierufalemme  ;  and  Rofil  having  wrought  it  into  the  form  of  an 
opera,  Mr.  Handel  fet  the  mufic  to  it,  and  Hill  publi(hed  it  with  an 
Englifh  tranflation. 

E  e  e  2  An 
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As  to  the  poem  itfelf,  it  Is  neither  better  nor  worfe  than  moft  com- 
pofrtions  of  the  kind  ;  Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  Spedlator,  No.  5,  is  very 
arch  on  it,  and  has  extradled  from  the  preface  the  following  curious 
pafTage  :  '  Eccoti,  benigno  Lettore,  un  Parto  di  poche  Sere,  che  fc 

*  ben  nato  di  Notte,  non  e'  pero  aborto  di  Tenebre,  ma  fi  fara  co- 

*  nofcere  Figliolo  d'  Apollo  con  qualche  Raggio  di  Parnafle  ;*  that  is, 

*  Behold,  gentle  reader,  the  birth  of  a  few  Evenings,  which  though 

*  it  be  the  offspring  of  the  Night,  is  not  the  abortive  of  darknefs, 

*  but  will  make  itfelf  known  to  be  the  fon  of  Apollo,  with  a  certain 

*  ray  of  Parnaffus.'  The  following  is  the  author's  apology  for  the 
imperfedlions  of  the  work.—'  Gradifci,  ti  prego,  difcretto  lettore, 

*  quefta  mia  rapida  fatica,  e  fe  non  merita  le  tue  lodi,  almeno  non 

*  privarla  del  tuo  compatimento,  chi  diro  piu  tofto  giuftizia  per  un 
'  tempo  cosi  riftretto,  poiche  il  Signer  Hendel,  Orfeo  del  noftro  fe- 

*  colo,  nel  porla  In  mufica,  apena  mi  diede  tempo  difcrivere  j  e  viddi 

*  con  mio  grande  ftupore,  in  due  fole  fettimane  armonizata  al  maggior 

*  grado  di  perfezzlone  un  opera  intiera.'  Mr.  Handel  is  faid  to  have 
compofed  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  fortnight;  in 
it  is  an  air,  *  Cara  fpofa,'  fung  by  Nicolini,  which  the  author  would 
frequently  fay  was  one  of  the  beft  he  ever  made.  The  fuccefs  of  this 
ooera  was  greater  than  can  be  imagined  j  Walfh  got  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  by  the  printing  it. 

After  this  fpecimen  of  his  abilities,  the  lovers  of  mufic  here,  ufed 
every  motive  to  prevail  on  Handel  to  make  London  the  place  of  his 
refidence  ;  but,  after  a  twelvemonth's  ftay  in  England,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Hanover.  He  took  leave  of  the  queen,  and,  upoa 
expreffing  his  fenfe  of  the  obligations  which  he  had  to  the  Englifh 
nation,  and  her  majefty  in  particular,  flie  made  him  fome  valuable 
prefents,  and  intimated  a  wifh  to  fee  him  again.  Upon  his  return  to 
Hanover  he  compofed  for  the  eledoral  princefs,  Caroline,  afterwards 
queen  of  England,  twelve  chamber  duets,  in  imitation,  as  he  pro- 
feflcd,  of  thofe  of  Steffani,  but  in  a  flyle  lefs  fimple,  and  in  other  ref- 
pedts  different  from  thofe  of  that  author.  The  words  of  thefe  com- 
pofitions  abound  with  all  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  were  written, 
by  Abbate  Hortenfio  Mauro. 

After  two  years  flay  at  Hanover,  Mr.  Handel  obtained  leave  of 
the  ele(5lor  to  revifit  England,  upon  condition  of  his  returning  within 
a  reafonable  time.     He  arrived  at  London  about  the  latter  end  of  the 

year 
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year  171 2,  at  which  time  the  negoeiations  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
were  in  great  forwardnefs.     In  the  following  year  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded ;  a  public  thankfgiving  was  ordered  for  the  occafion,  and  Mr. 
Handel  received  from  the  queen  a  command  to  compofe  a  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate,  which  were  performed  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  her  ma- 
jefty  herfelf  attending   the  fervice.     The  queen  died  in  1714,  and 
the  cleftor  of  Hanover  immediately  came  over.     On  his  arrival  here, 
he  had  two  grounds  of  refentment  againft  Handel,  the  one  the  breach 
of  his  engagement  to  return  to  Hanover  after  a  reafonable  flay  here  j 
the  other  his  having  lent  the  afliftance  of  his  art  towards  the  ce- 
lebrating as  happy   and   glorious,  an   event   which  by  many  was 
looked  upon  as  detrimental  to   the  interefts,  not  only  of  this  king- 
dom, but  of  all  the  proteftant  powers  of  Europe.     To  avert  the 
king's  difpleafure.  Baron  Kilmanfegge  contrived  an  expedient,  which 
nothing  but  his  iincere  friendship  for  Handel  could  have  fuggefted  ; 
the  Baron  formed  a  party,  who  were  to  take  the  pleafure  of  a  fine 
fummer's  day  on  the  Thames,  and  the  king  condefcended  to  be  of  it: 
Handel  had  an  intimation  of  the  defign,  and  was  advifed  by  the  Ba- 
ron to  prepare  mufic  for  the  occafion;  and  he  compofed  for  it  that 
work,  confifting  of  an  overture  and  a  variety  of  airs  and  other  move- 
ments, which  we  know  by  the  name  of  the  Water  Mufic.     It  was 
performed  in  a  barge,  attendant  on  that  in  which  the  king  and  his 
company  were,  and  Handel  himfelf  conduced  it.     The  king  being 
little  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  who  was  the  compofer  of  mufic  fo  grand  and 
original  as   this    appeared    to  be,  anticipated  the   relation  that  Mr. 
Handel  was  the  author  of  it.     From  this  time  the  Baron  waited  with 
impatience  for  an  intimation,  from  the  king  of  his  defire  to  fee  Han- 
del i  at  length  an  opportunity  offered,  which  he  with  the  utmoft  ea- 
gernefs  embraced }   Geminiani  had  been   in  England  a  Ihort  time, 
during  v/hich  he  had  publifhed  and  dedicated  to  Baron  Kilmanfegge 
his  Opera  prima,  confifting  of  thofe  twelve  Solos  for  the  violin,  which 
will  be  admired  as  long  as  the  love  of  melody  fliall  exift,    and   the 
king  was  defirous  of  hearing  them  performed  by  the  author,  who  was 
the  greateft  mafter  of  the  inftrument  then  living;  Geminiani  was 
extremely  pleafed  with  the  thought  of  being  heard,   but  was  fearful 
of  being  accompanied  on  the  harpfichord  by  fome  performer,  who 
might  fail  to  do  juftice  both  to  thecompofitions  and  the  performance 
of  them  :  In  (hort,  he  fuggefted  to  tke  Baron  a  wifli  that  Mr.  Han- 
del. 
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del  might  be  the  perfon  appointed  to  meet  him  in  the  king's  apart- 
ment;  and  upon  mentioning  it  to  his  majefty,  the  Baron  was  told 
that  Handel  would  be  admitted  for  thepurpoTe,  and  he  attended  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  upon  exprefllng  his  defire  to  atone  for  his  former 
mi{l)ehaviour,  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  duty  and  gratitude,  he  was  re- 
inrtated  in  the  king's  favour  ;  and  foon  after,  as  a  token  of  it,  re-" 
ceived  a  grant  of  a  penfion  of  200I.  a  year,  over  and  above  one  for 
the  fame  fum  which  had  been  fettled  on  him  by  queen  Anne. 

Being  now  determined  to  make  England  the  country  of  his  refi- 
dence,  Handel  began  to  yield  to  the  invitations  of  fuch  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune  as  were  defirous  of  his  acquaintance,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  from  one  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Barn-Elms,  in  Surfey,  but 
who  had  alfo  a  town  refidence,  to  apartments  in  his  houfe.  After 
fome  months  Hay  with  Mr.  Andrews,  Handel  received  a  preffing  in- 
vitation from  the  earl  of  Burlington,  whofe  love  of  mufic  was  equal 
to  his  flcill  in  architedure  and  his  paflion  for  other  liberal  rtudies,  to 
make  his  houfe  in  Piccadilly  the  place  of  his  abode.  Into  this  hofpi- 
table  manfion  was  HandeJ  received,  and  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
didates  of  his  genius  and  invention,  affifting  frequently  at  evening 
concerts,  in  which  his  own  mufic  made  the  moft  confiderable  part. 
The  courfe  of  his  ftudies  during  three  years  refidence  at  Burlington- 
houfe,  was  very  regular  and  uniform  :  His  mornings  were  employed 
in  rtudy,  and  at  dinner  he  fat  down  with  men  of  the  firft  eminence 
for  genius  and  abilities  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  Here  he  frequently 
met  Pope,  Gay,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  *,  and  others  of  that  clafs  :  The 
latter  was  able  toconverfe  with  him  on  his  art,  but  Pope  underftood 
not,  neither  had  he  the  lead:  ear  or  relifli  for  mufic  ;  and  he  was  ho- 
nefl:  enough  to  confefs  it.  When  Handel  had  no  particular  engage- 
ments, he  frequently  went  in  the  afternoon  to  St.  Paul's  church, 
where  Mr.  Greene,  though  he  was  not  then  organift,  was  very  affi- 
duous  in  his  civilities  to  him  :  By  him  he  was  introduced  to,  and 
made  acquainted  with  the  principal  performers  in  the  choir.  The 
truth  is,  that  Handel  was  very  fond  of  St.  Paul's  organ,  built  by  fa- 
ther Smith,  and  which  was  then   almofl  a  new  inftrument ;  Brind 

*  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  not  only  a  palTionate  lover  of  mufic,  but  was  well  ikilled  in  the 
fcience  :  An  anthem  of  his  compofition,  '  As  pants  the  hart,'  is  to  be  found  in  the  books 
of  the  chapel  royal.  See  Divine  Harmony,  or  a  new  Colledion  of  fele<Sl  Anthems. 
Lond.  odlavp,  1712. 

was 
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was  then  the  organift,  and  no  very  celebrated  performer  :  The  tone 
of  the  inftrument  delighted  Handel ;  and  a  little  intreaty  was 
at  any  time  fufficient  to  prevail  on  him  to  touch  it,  but  after 
he  had  afcended  the  organ-loft,  it  was  with  reluftance  that  he  left 
it  ;  and  he  has  been  known,  after  evening  fervice,  to  play  to  an  au- 
dience as  great  as  ever  filled  the  choir.  Afcer  his  performance  was 
over  it  was  his  pradlice  to  adjourn  with  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
choir  to  the  Queen's  Arms  tavern  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  where 
was  a  great  room,  with  a  harpfichord  in  itj  and  oftentimes  an  even- 
ing was  there  fpent  in  mufic  and  mufical  converfation  *. 

After  three  years  refidence  at  Burlington-houfe,  during  which  time 
he  compofed  three  operas,  namely,  Amadis,  Thefeus,  and  Paflor 
Fido,  Mr.  Handel  received  a  preffing  invitation  from  the  duke  of 
Chandois  to  undertake  the  diredion  of  the  chapel  at  his  fuperb  man- 
lion.  Cannons.  Pepufch  had  had  for  fome  years  the  diredtion  of  it, 
and  had  compofed  fervices  and  anthems  for  it  to  a  great  number  j 
but,  like  moft  other  of  his  compoiitions,  they  were  merely  corredt 
harmony,  without  either  melody  or  energy  j  and  it  fuited  but  ill 
with  the  duke's  ideas  of  magnificence,  and  the  immenfe  expence  he 
had  been  at  in  building  fuch  a  houfe,  -and  furnilhing  his  chapel,  to 
have  any  other  than  the  greateft  mufician  in  the  kingdom  for  his  cha- 
pel-mafter.  We  may  fuppofe  that  the  offers  made  to  induce  Handel 
to  exchange  the  patronage  of  one  nobleman  for  another,  and  to  enter 
into  engagements  that  rendered  him  fcmewhat  lefs  than  mafier  of 
himfelf  and  his  time,  were  proportioned  as  well  to  the  munificence 
of  his  new  patron  as  his  own  merits :  Whatever  they  were,  he  com- 
plied with  the  invitation,  and  in  the  year  171 8  went  to  refide  with 
the  duke  at  Cannons,  where  he  was  no  foonei^fettled,  than  he  fat  him- 
felf to  compofe  a  fuite  of  anthems  for  the  duke's  chapel.  In  the  courfe 
of  thefe  his  ftudies,  he  feems  to  have  difdained  all  imitation,  and  to 
have  looked  with  contempt  on  thofe  pure  and  elegant  models  for  the 
church  flyle,  the  motets  of  Paleflrina,  Allegri,  and  Foggia,  and  for 
that  of  the  chamber  the  Cantatas  of  Ceiii  and  Pier  Simone  Agoftino  i 
for  thefe  he  thought,  and  would  fometimes  fay,  were  ftiff,  and  void 
of  that  fweetnefs  of  melody,   which  he  looked  upon  to  be  effcntial  as 

*  At  one  of  thefe  meetings,  word  being  brought  that  Matthefon's  leflbns,  which  had 
been  engraved  and  printed  in  London,  were  juft  come  from  the  prefs  ;  the  book  was 
immediately  fent  for,  and  Handel,  without  hefitatioii,  played  it  through. 
-.-)i*  well 
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well  to  choral  as  theatrical  mufic  ;  much  lefs  would  he  vouch fafc  an 
imrtation  of  thofe  milder  beauties  which  ihins  fo  confpicuoufly  in 
the  anthems  of  the  EngliQi  compofers  for  the  church,  namely,  Tal<- 
Jis,  Bird,  Gibbons,  and  others;  or,  to  come  near  to  his  own  time, 
thofe  of  Wife,  Humphrey,  Blow,  and  Purcell  :  In  fhort,  fuch  was 
the  fublimity  of  his  genius,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  his  invention, 
that  he  was  perfuaded  of  his  ability  to  form  a  ftyleof  his  own  :  He 
made  the  experiment,  and  it  fucceeded. 

The  eftablifliment  of  the  chapel  at  Cannons  confifhed  in  a  fufficient 
number  of  voices  of  various  pitches,  including  thofe  of  boys,  for  the 
performance  of  any  compofition  merely  vocal ;  but,  in  imitation  of 
the  pradice  in  the  chapels  of  foreign  countries,  the  duke  retained  a 
band  of  the  beft  inftrumental  performers  j  the  anthems  compofed 
by  Mr.  Handel  were  made  for  voices  and  inftruments,  and  in  num- 
ber are  fuppofed  to  be  little  fhort  of  twenty  :  As  they  have  never 
been  printed,  it  may  be  fome  fatisfadion  to  the  curious  to  be 
told  that  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  in  Lon- 
don, are  the  following  :    '  O  praife  the  Lord,'  *  As  pants  the  hart,* 

*  O  fing  unto  the  Lord,'  *  Have  mercy  upon  me,'  '  G  come  let  us 
'  fing,'  ■*  I  will  magnify  thee,'  *  The  Lord  is  my  light,'  *  My  fong 

*  (hall  be  alway,'  ^  In  the  Lord  put  I  my  truft,'  '  The  king  fhall  re- 

*  joice,'  and  *  Let  God  arife.' 

The  Academy  have  alfo  an  anthem  of  his,  *  Sing  unto  God,'  per- 
formed at  the  marriage  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales. 

He  alfo  eompofed  for  the  duke  of  Chandois,  his  ferenata  of  Acis 
and  Galatea,  the  words  whereofare  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Gay.  Handel  while  at  Naples  had  compofed  and  performed  a  fcre- 
Ddta  entitled  Acige  and  Galatea;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  might 
bave  adapted  many  parts  of  the  original  compofition  to  the  Englifh 
•words  J  however  this  particular  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  Acis  and 
Galatea,  that  the  fine  chorus,  *  Behold  the  monfter  Polyphemc,'  fo 
hiuch  admired  for  exprefling  horror  and  affright,  is  taken  from  one 
of  his  duets,  in  which  the  felf-fame  notes  are  fet  to  words  of  a  very 
different  import. 

During  the  laft  year  of  his  refidence  with  the  duke  of  Chandois, 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  formed  themfelves 
into  a  muGcal  academy  for  the  performan&e  of  operas  at  the  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  to  be  compofed  by  Mr.  Handel,  and  performed  un- 

dec 
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der  his  direflion.  To  this  end  a  fubfcription  was  ralfed,  amounting 
to  50,0001.  The  king  fubfcribed  loool.  and  permitted  the  fo- 
ciety  thus  formed  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my. It  confided  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty  direc- 
tors, whofe  names  were  as  follow :  Thomas,  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
governor;  lord  Bingley,  deputy  governor;  directors,  the  dukes  of 
Portland  and  Queenfberry,  the  earls  of  Burlington,  Stair,  and  Walde- 
grave,  lord  Chetwynd,  lord  Stanhope,  James  Bruce,  Efq.  colonel 
Blathwayt  *,  Thomas  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Efq.  Conyers  D'Arcy,  Efq. 
brigadier-general  Dormer,  Bryan  Fairfax,  Efq.  Colonel  O'Hara, 
George  Harrifon,  Efq.  brigadier-general  Hunter,  William  Pulteney, 
Efq.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  major-general  Wade,  and  Francis  Whit- 
worth,  Efq. 

Handel  being  thus  engaged,  found  it  necelTary  to  feek  abroad  for 
the  befl  fingers  that  could  be  procured.  Accordingly  he  went 
to  Drefden  ;  and,  having  fecured  Senefino  and  Signora  Margarita 
Duraftanti,  returned  with  them  to  England.  It  has  been  aflTerted 
that  at  this  time  Bononcini  and  Attilio  were  in  pofl"efllon  of  the 
opera  ftage ;  but  this  can  no  otherwife  be  true,  than  that  the 
compofitions  of  thofe  two  mafters,  or  rather  operas  made  up  of 
fongs  feledled  from  Italian  operas  compofcd  by  them,  were  repre- 
fented  here  :  That  this  was  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  Bononcini,  is 
mofl:  evident  from  what  has  already  been  related  touching  the  operas 
of  Camilla  and  Thomyris.  Befides  which  it  may  be  obferved  that 
Bononcini  came  firft  to  refide  in  London  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Academy;  and  the  firft  entire  opera  of  his,  namely  Aftartus,  was 
performed  in  the  year  1720,  and  Coriolanus,  the  firft  of  Attilio,  in 
1723  :  The  fadt  feems  to  ftand  thus,  Bononcini,  though  he  had 
never  been  in  England,  had  a  ftrong  party  among  the  nobility  ;  and 
at  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Academy  it  feems  to  have  been  the 
defign  of  the  direftors  that  the  entertainment  fhould  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  could  be  derived  from  the  ftudies  of  men  of  equal  abili- 
ties, but  different  talents,  and  accordingly  Bononcini  was  included 
in  the  refolutions,  and  Attilio  engaged  about  three  or  four  years  after. 

•  This  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  army,  had  when  a  child  been  a  pupil  of  AlefTandro. , 
Scarlatti.    His  proficiency  on  the  liarpficliord  at  twelve  years  of  age  aftoniflied  every  one. 
There  is  a  pidute  of  him  by  Kucikr,  painted  when  he  was  about  that  age,  in  the  niufic- 
fchool,  Oxon, 

Vol.  V.  Fff 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


GIOVANNI     BXJONONCINI 


DA  MODENA  , 


COMPOSITOR-B  • 


GIOVANNI  BoNONCiNi,  or  as  lie  afFedled  to  fpell  his  name,  Buo- 
NONciNi,  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Giovanni  Maria  Bononcinl, 
of  whom  an  account  has  already  been  given  *,  and  a  native  of  Modena. 
After  having  finiflied  his  muficalftudies,  probably  under  his  father,'who, 
to  judge  from  the  works  publiflied  by  him,  particularly  a  treatife  en- 
titled Mufico  Pratticoj  muft  have  been  an  able  inftruftor  j  he  went  to 

*  Vol.  IV,  page  276. 

Vienna, 
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Vienna,  and,  having  a  very  fine  hand  on  the  violoncello,  was  entered 
in  the  band  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  retained  w^ith  a  very  large 
falary.  At  this  time  Aleflandro  Scarlatti  had  gained  great  reputation 
by  the  operas  which  he  had  compofed  ;  and  Bononcini,  defirous  to 
emulate  him,  though  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  compofed  one  en- 
titled Camilla,  which  was  performed  at  Vienna,  and  alfo  at  divers  of 
the  Italian  theatres,  with  greater  applaufe  than  had  ever  been  given 
to  any  work  of  the  kind. 

Theintrodudion  of  the  Italian  opera  into  England,  and  the  feeble 
attempts  of  Mr.  Clayton  to  recommend  it,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  Mr.  Haym,  convinced  of  the  merit  of  Camilla,  and  of  the- 
poffibility  of  adapting  it  to  the  tafte  of  an  Englifli  audience  but  little 
fenfible  of  the  charms  of  Italian  melody,  contrived  to  fit  it  with  Eng- 
lifh  words ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  this 
conjundtion,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  received  no  lefs  favourably  here 
than  abroad.  This  was  about  the  year  1707;  and  fo  deep  was  the 
imprefiion  which  the  mufic  of  Bononcini  had  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  here,  that  till  the  year  1710,  the  managers  found  them- 
felves  reduced  to  a  kind  of  necefilty  of  introducing  into  every  opera 
they  exhibited,  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  Bononcini's  airs,  fe- 
le<5led  from  a  variety  of  works,  which  by  that  time  he  had  compofed. 
In  the  year  abovementioned  Mr.  Handel  arrived  in  England,  and 
ioon  after  gave  to  the  Englifih  the  opera  of  Rinaldo,  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  fame  which  he  afterwards  acquired,  and  fo 
long  enjoyed  in  this  country,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe  j  but  his 
connexions  at  Hanover  did  not  allow  of  his  making  London  his  re- 
iidence,  wherefore,  after  a  twelvemonth's  ftay  here,  he  returned. 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  now  become  fenfible  of  the 
charms  of  dramatic  mufic,  began  to  afl"ociate  in  its  behalf,  and 
themfelves  became  condudors  of  the  opera.  Mr.  Handel  returned 
again  to  England;  but  having  entered  into  engagements  with  the 
earl  of  Burlington  and  the  duke  of  Chandois,  he  was  for  fome  years^ 
but  an  occafional  compofer  of  operas :  As  foon  as  thefe  were  deter- 
mined, the  foundation  of  a  royal  academy  was  laid  in  the  manner 
above  related ;  Bononcini  was  then  at  Rome,  and,  as  he  himfclf 
cxprefsly  aflTerts,  was  called  from  thence  to  the  fervice  of  the  Royal 
Academy  *.  About  three  years  after,  Attilio  was  alfo  fent  for  from 
*  In  the  dedication  of  his  Cantatas  to  ting  George  I. 

Bologna, 
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Bologna,  and,  in  virtue  of  their  engagements  with  the  direftors,  and 
during  an  interval  of  about  fcven  years,  they  compofed  and  exhibit- 
ed the  following  operas ;  that  is  to  fay,  Bononcini  compofed  the 
operas  of  Aflartus,  Crifpus,  Grifelda,  Pharnaces,  Erminia,  Calphurnia, 
and  Aftyanax  ;  and  Attilio,  thofe  of  Coriolanus,  Vefpafian,  Artaxer- 
xes,  Darius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 

It  was  hardly  poffible  that  men  poflefTed  of  talents  fo  different  as 
were  thofe  of  Handel  and  Bononcini,  (hould  be  equally  admired  and 
patronized  by  the  fame  perfons :  The  llyle  of  Bononcini  was  tender, 
elegant,  and  pathetic  j  Handel's  poffeffed  all  thefe  qualities,  and 
numberlcfs  others,  and  his  invention  was  inexhauftible.  For  fomc 
or  other  of  thefe  confiderations,  and  perhaps  others  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  two  parties  were  formed  among  the  nobility,  the  one  pro- 
feffing  to  patronize  Handel,  and  the  other  Bononcini :  As  to  Attilio, 
he  was  an  ingenious  and  modefl  man,  and  was  therefore  left  to 
make  his  way  as  he  could.  Handel  was  honoured  with  the  fa- 
vour of  the  eledoral  family  ;  and  this  might  be  one,  among  other 
reafons,  that  induced  the  Marlborough  family,  as  it  flood  affeded  at 
that  time,  to  take  his  rival  under  their  protedion  j  and  yet,  fo  flrange 
and  capricious  are  the  motives  of  party  oppofition,  Handel  was  efpouf- 
cd  by  the  Tories,  and  Bononcini  by  the  Whigs.  Upon  the  death  of 
John,  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1722,  Bononcini  was  employed  by  the 
family  to  compofe  an  anthem,  which  was  performed  at  his  interment 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  Weflm in fler- abbey,  and  publifhed  in 
fcore*;  and  foon  after  the  countefs  of  Godolphin,  who  upon  the  de- 
ceafe  of  her  father,  by  a  peculiar  limitation  of  that  title,  was  now  be- 
come duchefs  of  Marlborough,  took  him  into  her  family,  and  fettled 
on  him  a  penfion  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year -f-.  Her  dwelling  was 
in  the  Stable-yard  near  St.  James's  palace,  in  the  houfe  lately  inhabited 
by  her  hufband  the  earl  of  Godolphin  j  and  there  fhe  had  concerts 
twice  a  week,  in  which  the  mufic  was  folely  thecompofition  of  this  her 
favourite  mafler,  and  the  principal  fingers  in  the  opera  performed  in  it. 

*  The  initial  fentence  of  it  is  as  follows,  '  When  Saul  was  king  over  Ifrael,  thou  waft 
'  he  that  leddefl:  out  and  broughteft  in  Ifrael.'  This  compofition,  though  a  fine  one,  is 
not  uniformly  excellent ;  but  allowances  muft  be  csade  for  the  fhort  interval  to  which 
the  author  was  confined. 

+  This  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Rolli  in  the  notes  on  his  tranflation  of  the  comedy 
of  the  Confcious  Lovers,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  lady  of  high  rank,  the  daughter  of  the 
duchefs,  now  living,  who  communicated  many  of  the  particulars  contained  in  this  memoir. 

In 
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In  this  eafy  and  honourable  fituation,  Bononcini  had  leifure  and 
opportunity  to  purfue  his  ftudies  j  here  he  compofed  moft  of  his 
operas,  as  alfo  twelve  Sonatas  or  Chamber  Airs  for  two  violins  and  a 
bafs,  printed  in  the  year  1732. 

That  fubfcription  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was  called 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic,  was  calculated  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  fcience  j  but,  unluckily  for  Bononcini,  the  views 
of  this  aflbciation  were  chiefly  diredled  towards  Handel,  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  the  firfl  retained  in  their  fervice,  and  this  notwithftanding 
that  Bononcini  had  for  his  friend  the  governor  of  the  academy,  the 
late  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  countefs 
ofGodolphin,  his  patronefs. 

The  academy  was  no  fooner  eftabllfhed,  than  a  contefl  began  be- 
tween the  friends  of  Handel  on  the  one  part,  and  thofe  of  Bononcini 
on  the  other,  which  was  brought  to  a  crifis  by  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  Muzio  Sczevola,  of  which  Handel,  Bononcini,  and  A  ttilio  com  - 
pofedeachan  adl:  The  judgment  of  the  public  in  favour  of  Handel  put 
an  end  to  the  competition,  and  left  him  without  a  rival  for  the  public 
favour.  This  difpute,  although  it  determined  the  point  of  precedence 
between  Handel  and  Bononcini,  did  not  operate  in  the  total  exclufion 
of  the  latter  from  the  academy.  He  continued  to  perform  operas  there 
till  the  year  1727;  after  which  he  retired,  and  purfucd  a  life  of 
fludy  and  eafe  in  that  noble  family  which  had  fo  long  afforded  him 
protection  j  but,  being  a  man  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  temper, 
he  at  length  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  this  honourable  patron- 
age ;  and  finding  that  he  had  ruined  his  fortunes  in  the  Marlborough 
family,  and  by  a  lingular  inftance  of  folly  and  difingenuity,  forfeited 
the  efteem  of  his  friends  in  the  mufical  world,  he  affociated  himfelf 
with  a  common  (harper  ;  and,  finding  England  no  abiding  place  for 
them,  they  took  leave  of  it  together.  The  motives  to  this  re- 
treat, fo  far  as  refpeded  Bononcini,  were  as  follow : 

The  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic,  of  the  eftablifhment  whereof  an 
account  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  page,  continued  to  flouriHi, 
and  was  become  the  refort  of  the  moft  eminent  maflers,  as  well  fo- 
reigners as  natives,  of  the  time,  and  Bononcini  himfelf  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers had  received  from  Venice  a  book  intitled  '  Duetti,  Terzetti  & 
*  Madrigali,  Confecrati  alia  Sacra  Cefarea  Real  Maefla  di  Giofeppe  I. 

Vol.  V.  G  g  g  ♦  Im- 
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*  Imperatore  :  Da  Antonio  Lotti  Veneto,  Organifta  della  Ducale  d£ 

*  San  Marco,  Venezia,  1705/  and,  having  looked  it  over,  he  appoint- 
ed the  eighteenth  madrigal  in  the  book,  beginning  *  In  una  fiepeom- 

*  brofa,'  to  be  fung  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  evening's  performance, 
which  w^as  done  accordingly  :  This  madrigal  had  about  four  years 
before,   by  Dr.  Greene,  been  produced  in  manufcript  as  a  compofi- 
tion  of  Signer  Giovanni  Bononcini,  who  was  then  in  England,  and 
one  of  their  members ;  and  he,  hearing  that  it  was  now  performed 
as  the  work  of  another  author,  writes  a  letter  to  the  Academy,  where- 
in he  makes  grievous  complaints,  accufes  the  pretended  author  of 
plagiarifm,  and' affirms  that  he  himfelf  compofed  it  thirty  years  be- 
fore, exadly  as  it  is  printed  in  the  book,  at  the  command  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold  ;  for  a  proof  of  which  aflertion  he  appeals  to  the  ar- 
chives of  that  emperor.     This  obliged  the  Academy  to  write  by  their 
fecretary  to  Signor  Lotti,  who  in  his  anfwcr  afTures  them  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  madrigal  in  queftion,  and   had   formerly  given  a 
copy  of  it  to  Sig.  Ziani,  chapel-mafter  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  be- 
fore whom  it  had  been  performed  ;  and  that  it  feemed  incredible  to 
him  that  Signor  Bononcini  fhould,  in  the  *  gayete  de  coeur,'  as  he 
exprefles  himfdf,  adopt  his  defedts  for  his  own.     This  letter  was  de- 
livered into  Bononcini's  own  hands  j   but  he  not  thinking  fit  to  an- 
fwer  it,  the  Academy  wrote  again  to  Venice,  and  procured  from 
Lotti  an  inftrument  under  the  feal  of  a  public  notary,  wherein,  after 
an  invocation  of  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  it  is  certified  that  four 
of  the  moft  eminent  mafters  of  Venice*,  and  an  officer  of  the  empe- 
ror, had  appeared  before  him,  and,  having  voluntarily   taken  their 
oath,   '  tafto  pedtore,  et  tadis  Scripturis,'  had  depofed  that  they  knew 
the  madrigal  •  In  una  fiepe  ombrofa,'  to  be  the  work  of  the  above- 
named  Signpr  Antonio  Lotti ;  fome  of  them  having  feen  it  compof- 
ing  in  the  rough  draught  ;  others  having  fung  it,   and  others  having 
heard  it  pradtifed  before  it  went  to  the  prefs.     Befides  this  certificate, 
there  were   at  the  fame  time  tranfmitted  to  London  divers  attefla- 
tions  of  perfons  of  undoubted  credit  living  at  Vienna,   one  of  whom 
was  the  Abbate  Pariati,  author  of  the  words  of  the  above  madrigal, 

•  Their  names  and  titles  were  as  follow,  viz.  the  moft  reverend  Antonio  Bifi,  maeftro 
dl  capella  of  the  moll  ferene  republic  of  Venice;  Girolamo  Melari,  mufician  of  the  ducal 
chapel  of  St.  Mark  ;  Claudio  Severo  Frangioni,  alfo  mufician  of  the  faid  ducal  chapel  ; 
the  reverend  Sig.  D.  Clemente  Leopoldo  de  Tarfis  &  Ottavio,  late  chamberlain  of  the 
Golden  Key  to  his  Imperial  majefty,  and  hereditary  poitmafter  general  of  the  empire  at 
Venice,  and  Giorgio  Gentili,  firfl:  violin  of  the  faid  ducal  chapel, 

to 
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to  the  fame  effedt.     Thefe  letters,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  the  public, 
were  foon  after  printed,  and  thus  this  remarkable  contefl  ended  *. 

The  confequence  of  this  difpute  was  very  fatal  to  the  interefts  of 
Bononcini ;  it  was  thought  a  very  difhoneft  thing  in  him  to  aflume, 
and  that  in  terms  fo  pofitive  and  exprefs,  the  merit  of  a  compofition, 
which  he  could  not  but  know  was  the  work  of  another ;  to  palliate 
this,  it  is  faid  that  the  fcore  of  the  madrigal  delivered  in  to  be  fung  at 
the  Academy,  was  not  fubfcribed  with  the  name  of  Bononcini,  as 
others  of  his  compofitions  had  invariably  been  j  and  to  this  fad:  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  now  living,  fpeaks  with  great  cer- 
tainty, who  was  prefent  at  the  performance,  and  perufed  the  manu- 
fcript  of  the  fcore;  but  whether  the  letters  above  referred  to  are  not 
evidence  of  his  claim,  and  alfo  of  the  injuftice  of  it,  will  hardly 
bear  a  queftion  -f-. 

Notwithllanding  the  variety  and  ftrength  of  the  evidence  againft 
Bononcini,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  retraced  his  claim  to  the 
madrigal  in  queftion,  or  apologized  for  his  behaviour  in  any  one  in- 
ftance  during  the  conteft,  but  with  a  fullen  kind  of  pride  left  his  ad- 
verfaries  to  purfue  their  own  meafures  j  all  which  condudi  muft  feem 
unaccountable  to  fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  his  great  abilities  j  and 
the  more  fo,  as  there  are  extant  fundry  compofitions  of  his  of  this  very 
kind,  that  is  to  fay,  madrigals  for  five  voices,  not  only  equal  to  this 
of  Lotti,  but  to  any  that  we  know  of. 

From  this  time  the  reputation  of  Bononcini  began  to  fink  in  the 
world}  and,  what  was  worfe,  he  found  that  his  difgrace  began  to 
operate  upon  his  interefl  in  the  Marlborough  family  ;  indeed  his  be- 
haviour in  it  had  at  no  time  been  fuch  as  fuited  with  that  generous 
protedion  which  it  had  invariably  afforded  him,  for  he  was  haughty 
and  capricious,  and  was  for  ever  telling  fuch  ftoriesof  himfelf  as  were 
incredible.     From  a  propenfity,  that  muft  feem  unaccountable,  he 

*  Vide  Letfers  from  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  at  London,  to  Signer  Antonio 
Lotti  of  Venice,  with  his  Anfwers  and  Teftimonies,  o£lavo,  Lond.  1732. 

f  Dr.  Greene,  who  had  introduced  the  madrigal  in  queftion  into  the  Academy,  not- 
vrithftanillng  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  was  one  of  the  laft  to  believe  that  it  was  a  com- 
pofition of  any  other  than  his  friend  Bononcini;  but  finding  himfelfalmoft  fingular  in 
this  opinion,  he  withdrew  from  the  fociety,  carrying  with  him  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  ;. 
and,  calling  in  to  his  affiftance  Mr.  Fefting,  the  firft  violin  of  the  king's  band,  he  efta- 
biiflied  a  concert  at  the  Devil  tavern.  Temple  Bar,  which  being  performed  in  the  great 
lOom  called  the  Apollo,  was  named  the  Apollo  Society  ;  and  the  joke  upon  this  occaCon 
among  the  academicians  was,  that  Dr.  Greene  was  gone  to  the  Devil. 

affeded 
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aileifled  to  be  thought  a  much  older  man  than  he  was ;  and  in  the 
year  1730,  when  every  circumftance  in  his  perfon  and  countenance 
befpoke  the  contrary,  he  fcrupled  not  to  aiTert  that  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  fourfcore.  About  the  year  1733  his  affairs  were  come  to  a  crifis  in 
England:  There  was  at  that  time  about  the  town  a  man,  who  with 
fcarce  any  other  recommendation  than  fine  cloaths,  and  a  great  ftock  of 
impudence,  appeared  at  court,  and  affumed  the  title  of  Count  Ughi ; 
it  is  faid  that  he  was  a  friar,  but  his  pretence  here  was  that  he  was 
an  Italian  nobleman,  and  a  natural  fon  of  our  king  James  II.  being  a 
man  of  parts,  and  well  accomplished,  he  on  the  footing  of  relation, 
fuch  as  it  was,  gained  an  eafy  admiffion  to  the  duchefs  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  became  fo  much  her  favourite,  that  thofe  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  fuppofed  confanguinity  between  them,  hefitated  not  to 
fay  fhe  meant  to  make  him  her  huiband. 

This  fellow,  among  various  other  artifices,  pretended  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fecret  of  making  gold,  and  Bononcini,  who  had  never 
in  his  life  known  the  want  of  it,  was  foolifli  enough  to  believe  him. 
In  fhort,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  hofpitable  roof  under  which 
he  had  fo  long  been  Sheltered,  and  became  a  fharer  in  the  fortunes 
of  this  egregious  impoftor  j  they  quitted  the  kingdom  together, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  connedion  lafted  not  long,  and  that  Bo- 
noncini was  conftrained  to  recur  for  a  livelihood  to  the  exercife  of 
his  profeffion  ;  for  a  few  years  after  his  leaving  England,  he  was  at 
Paris,  and  compofed  for  the  royal  chapel  there,  a  motet, 'in  which 
was  a  folo,  with  an  accompanyment  for  the  violoncello,  which  he 
himfelf  performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  late  king  of  France.  This 
compofition  was  printed  at  Paris. 

Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Bononcini 
was  fent  for  to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  compofed 
the  mufic  for  that  occafion,  and  was  rewarded  with  aprefent  of  eight 
hundred  ducats.  This  was  in  the  year  1748  ;  and  foon  after  the  re- 
joicings for  the  peace  were  over,  he,  together  with  Monticelli,  a 
linger  who  had  appeared  in  the  opera  at  London,  fet  out  for  Venice, 
the  one  having  been  engaged  as  compofer,  the  other  as  principal  finger 
there.  Mr.  Carrington  the  meffenger  was  at  Vienna  at  the  fame 
time,  and  faw  them  both  fet  off  in  the  fame  poft-chaife. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.         IX. 


THEmeritsof  Bononciniasa  mufician  were  very  great  j  and  it  mufl 
be  thought  no  diminution  of  his  charafter  to  fay  that  he  had  no 
fuperior  but  Handel  j  though,  as  the  talents  which  each  poflefled  were 
very  different  in  kind,  it  is  almofl;  a  queftion  whether  any  comparifon 
can  juftly  be  made  between  them.  Handel's  excellence  confided  in 
the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  his  conceptions,  of  which  he  gave  the 
firft  proofs  in  his  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  j  Bononcini's  genius  was 
adapted  to  the  expreffion  of  tender  and  pathetic  fentiments.  His 
melodies,  the  richeft  and  fweeteft  that  we  know  of,  are  in  a  ftyle 
peculiarly  his  own  5  his  harmonies  are  original,  and  at  the  fame  time 
natural  :  In  his  recitatives,  thofe  manifold  inflexions  of  the  voice, 
which  accompany  common  fpeech,  with  the  feveral  interjedtions, 
exclamations,  and  paufes  proper  thereto,  are  marked  with  great  ex- 
adlnefs  and  propriety. 

Whoever  refledls  on  the  divifions  and  animofities  occafioned  by  the 
competition  between  the  two  great  maflers  Handel  and  Bononcini, 
muft  wonder  at  the  infatuation  of  the  parties  that  feverally  efpoufcd 
them,  in  that  they  were  not  able  to  difcern  in  the  compofitions  of 
both  beauties,  of  different  kinds  it  is  true,  but  fuch  as  every  foul 
fufceptible  of  the  charms  of  mufic  muft  feel  and  acknowledge.  This 
animofity  may  fcem  to  have  been  owing  to  the  determination  of  an 
over  refined  judgment ;  but  fuch  as  have  a  true  idea  of  the  ridiculous 
charader  of  an  opera  connoifTeur,  or  are  fcnfible  of  the  extravagant 
length,  to  which  the  affedation  of  a  mufical  tafle  will  carry  filly, 
people  of  both  {exes,  will  juflly  impute  it  to  ignorance,  and  an  ut- 
ter inability  to  form  any  judgment  or  well  grounded  opinion  about 
the  matter. 

But  where  was  the  reafon  for  competition?  Is  It  not  with  mufic  as 
in  poetry  and  painting,  where  the  different  degrees  of  merit  are  not 
eflimated  by  an  approximation  to  any  one  particular  flyle  or  manner 
as  a  ftandard,  and  where  different  ftyles  are  allowed  to  poflefs  pecu- 
liar powers  of  delighting  ?     And,  to  apply  the  queflion  to  the  prefent 
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cafe,  why  was  it  to  be  affumed  as  a  principle,  that  to  an  ear  capable 
of  being  afFecfled  with  the  fublimity  and  dignity  of  Handel's  mufic, 
the  fweetnefs  and  elegance  of  Bononcini's  muft  neceffarily  be  intole- 
rable ?  and,  vice  verfa.  Milton  and  Spenfer  were  not  contemporaries  ; 
but  had  they  been  Co,  could  the  admirers  of  one  have  had  any  reafon 
for  denying  praife  to  the  other  ?  In  this  view  of  the  controverfy, 
the  condudt  of  the  parties  who  feverally  efpoufed  Handel  and  Bonon- 
cini  can  be  refolved  only  into  egregious  folly  and  invincible  prejudice  ; 
and  that  mutual  animofity,  which,  men  when  they  are  leaft  in  the 
right,  are  mofl  difpofed  to  entertain. 

The  long  refidence  of  Handel  in  this  country,  the  great  number 
of  his  compofitions,  and  the  frequent  performance  of  them,  enable  us 
to  form  a  competent  judgment  of  his  abilities;  but  the  merits  of 
Bononcini  are  little  known  and  lefs  attended  to.  Such  as  form 
their  opinion  of  him  by  his  early  operas,  fuch  as  Camilla,  and 
thofe  others  from  which  the  airs  in  Thomyris  were  taken,  will 
greatly  err  in  the  eftimation  of  his  talents,  thefe  being  but  puerile 
effays,  while  he  was  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  works  of 
his  riper  years  carry  in  them  the  evidences  of  a  mature  judgment  j 
and  though  his  charafteriftic  be  elegance,  foftnefs,  and  a  fine,  eafy, 
flowing  fancy,  there  are  compofitions  of  his  extant  in  manufcript, 
particularly  a  mafs  for  eight  voices,  with  infiruments,  a  Laudate 
Pueri,  and  fundry  madrigals  for  five  voices,  from  which  we  mufl: 
conclude  that  his  learning  and  {kill  were  not  inferior  to  thofe  powers 
of  invention,  which  in  an  eminent  degree  he  was  allowed  to  pofl^efs. 

A  perfon  now  living,  and  at  the  head  of  the  profeffion  of  mufic, 
and  who  perfectly  remembers  Bononcini,  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  fufpicions  to  the  contrary,  the  reports  which  he 
made  of  his  very  advanced  age  were  founded  in  truth  ;  and  calculates 
that  in  the  year  1748  he  could  be  but  little  fhort  of  a  hundred.  He 
fays  that  his  merit  in  his  profefiion  may  be  inferred  from  that  refpedt 
and  deference  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  fingers  in  the  opera, 
particularly  Senefino;  as  alfo  by  the  principal  inftrumental  per- 
formers, Carbonelli,  the  elder  Caftrucci,  and  Giufeppe  San  Mar- 
tini *.     A  letter  of  Bononcini,  dated  from  London,  in  the  year  1725, 

*  Of  thefe  feverally  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given. 

is 
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is  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Marcello's  Pfalms,  and   contains  a 
commendation  of  that  work  and  its  author. 

The  works  of  Bononcini  publifhed  in  England  are,  Cantate  e 
Duetti,  dedicati  alia  facra  Maefta  di  Giorgio  Re  della  Gran  Bretagna, 
&c.  Londra,  1721  *.  The  fubfcription  to  this  book  was  two  guineas : 
It  was  honoured  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  principal  nobility, 
who  were  very  liberal  to  the  author ;  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Qneenf- 
berry  fubfcribed  each  for  twenty-five  books ;  and  the  countefs  of 
Sunderland  alone  for  fifty-five  j  and  many  others  for  ten  and  five; 
and  it  is  computed  that  this  work  produced  the  author  near  a  thou- 
fand  guineas.  The  operas  of  Altartus  and  Grifelda,  Divertiinenti  da 
Camera  pel  Violino  o  Flauto,  dedicati  all'  eccellenza  del  Duca  di 
Rutland,  &c.  Londra,  1722.  The  funeral  anthem  for  John,  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  Twelve  Sonatas  for  the  Chamber,  for  two  violins 
and  a  bafs,  dedicated  to  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  London,  1732. 
Of  thefe  the  firfl  feems  to  be  the  chief;  and  as  it  was  the  produce  of 
thofe  leifure  hours  of  fludy,  when,  without  being  goaded  by  the 
call  of  the  public,  he  was  at  liberty  to  wait  the  returns  of  his  fancy, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  thofe  moments  in  which  he  found  the 
powers  of  his  genius  and  invention  at  thehigheft.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Cantatas  and  Duets  contained  in  the  above  colleilion  have  long 
been  held  in  high  eftimation  by  all  good  judges  of  mufic  ;  and  it  is 
fome  proof  thereof,  that  the  preludes  to  them,  confiding  of  airs  for 
two  violins  and  a  bafs,  till  within  about  the  laft  twelve  years,  were. 
alternately,  with  Corelli's  Sonatas,  the  fecond  mufic  before  the  play 
at  one  or  other  of  the  theatres. 

The  following  air  of  Bononcini,  taken  from  his  opera  of  Aflyanax, 
was,  at  the  time  when  that  opera  was  performed,  greatly  admired 
for  the  fweetnefs  of  the  air,  and  the  originality  of  the  accompany- 
ment ;  it  was  never  printed,  and  may  be  efleemed  a  curiofity. 

*  Some  copies  of  the  book  are  abroad,  with  a  title-page  expreffing  barely  the  name  cf 
the  book  and  of  the  author,  and  with  no  dedication. 
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ATTIUrS     ARIOSTI    BO:XONIK  NSIS  . 


Attilio  Ariosti,  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  therefore  ufually  called  I'n^ 
England  and  elfewhere  Padre  Attilio  *,  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and 
chapel-mafter  to  the  eledrefs  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  year  1700,  on 
the  anniverfary  of  the  nuptials  of  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of 
Hefle  Caffel,  with  the  eledoral  princefs  of  Brandenburg,  Louifa  Do- 
rothea Sophia,  being  the  firft  day  of  June,  he  performed  at  Lutzen:- 

•  It  is  faid  that  he  was  a  Dominican  friar,  but  that  he  had  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope 
that  exempted  him  from  the  rule  of  his  order,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  a  fecular 
profeflion. 

burg, 
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burg,  a  villa  of  the  princefs  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Berlin,  a  balletr 
and  on  the  fixth  of  the  fame  month,  an  opera,  both  of  his  compo- 
fition,  which  were  received  with  great  applaufe.  In  the  former  he 
afFeded  to  imitate  the  ftyle  of  Lully  ;  but  in  the  latter,  following  the 
didates  of  his  own  genius  and  invention,  he  exceeded  the  higheft  ex- 
pectations. The  title  of  the  opera  was  Atys,  in  which  a  fhepherd  of 
that  name  is  reprefented  in  the  extremity  of  rage  and  defpair,  to 
which  paflions  Attilio  had  adapted  a  compofition  called  Sinfonia 
Infernale,  the  modulation  whereof  was  fo  fingular,  and  withal  fo 
mafterly,  that  the  audience  were  alternately  afFeded  with  terror 
and  pity,  in  an  exaft  correfpondence  with  the  fentiments  of  the  poet 
and  the  defign  of  the  reprefentation.  He  alfo  compofed  a  mufical 
drama  entitled  *  Amor  tra  Nemici,'  which  was  performed  on  the 
birth-day  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  in  that  year.  The  words  of  this 
drama  were  printed  for  the  perufal  of  the  audience  during  the  time 
of  performance;  and  it  is  from  the  title-page  of  this  publication  only, 
fhat  the  fadl  of  his  being  an  ecclefiaftic  is  afcertained  j  for  as  to  his 
profeflion,  it  was  altogether  fecular,  and  he  never  pretended  to  the 
exercife  of  any  ecclefiaftical  fundtion.  Attilio  was  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violoncello ;  but  he  was  mofl:  diftinguifhed  for  his  per- 
formance on  an  inftrument,  of  which  if  he  was  not  the  inventor,  he 
was  the  great  improver,  namely,  the  Viol  d'Amore,  for  which  he 
made  many  compofitions.  The  refidence  of  Attilio  at  Berlin  in  the 
year  1698,  the  time  when  Handel,  then  but  a  child,  arrived  at  that 
city,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  friendfhip,  which,  notwithftanding  a  competition  of  inte- 
refts,  fubfifted  for  many  years  after.  The  occafion  of  his  leaving 
Berlin  was  an  invitation  from  the  directors  of  the  opera  here  to  come 
and  fettle  at  London ;  upon  his  arrival  he  joined  with  Bononcini :  the 
confequences  of  that  aflbciation  are  related  in  the  account  herein  be- 
fore given  of  his  colleague  and  his  rival  Handel,  and  leaves  little  to 
be  faid  of  him  farther  than  regards  his  works,  and  his  general  cha- 
racter as  a  mufician. 

Of  fundry  operas  compofed  by  Attilio,  only  Coriolanus  and  Lucius 
Verus  are  in  print,  though  many  of  the  airs  in  others  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  coUedtions  publifhed  by  Walrti.  Of  his  operas  Coriola- 
nus was  beft  received,  and  is  the  moft  celebrated;  the  prifon  fcene 
in  particular  is  wrought  up  to  the  higheft:  degree  of  perfedion  that 

mufic 
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niufic  Is  capable  of,  and  is  faid  to  have  drawn  tears  from  the  au- 
dience at  every  rcprefentation  :  One  of  the  Newgate  fcenes  in  the 
Beggar's  Opera  is  apparently  a  parody  on  it,  and  Mr.  Gay  feems  to 
intimate  no  lefs  in  his  preface. 

The  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Handel  in  the  compofition  of  operas,  and  the 
jipplaufe  with  which  his  produdions  were  received,  not  only  fi- 
lenced  all  competition  againfl  him,  but  drove  his  opponents  to  the 
necellity  of  relinquifliing  their  claim  to  the  public  favour.  Bononcini, 
upon  his  ceafing  to  compofe  for  the  opera,  found  a  comfortable  retreat, 
and  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  pangs  of  difappointed  ambition,  in 
the  Marlborough  family  ;  the  lot  of  Attilio  was  lefs  happy,  and  we 
know  of  no  patronage  extended  to  him.  Preffed  by  the  neceffity 
which  followed  from  his  want  of  encouragement,  he  not  fo  properly 
folicited  as  begged,  a  fubfcription  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  a 
book  of  Cantatas,  in  which  he  purpofed  to  difplay  the  utmoft  of  his 
abilities  Before  this  time  Bononcini  had  made  the  like  attempt  in 
a  propofal  to  publifli  his  Duettos  and  Cantatas;  the  fubfcription  to  the 
work  was  two  guineas ;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  profits  of  the 
publication  were  eftimated  at  near  a  thoufand  guineas.  Attilio,  in 
the  hope  of  like  fuccefs,  applied  himfelf  to  fuch  as  he  thought  his 
friends,  and,  as  well  where  he  failed  of  a  promife,  as  where  he  ob- 
tained one,  he  inrolled  the  name  of  the  perfon  applied  to,  in  his  lift 
of  fubfcribers,  and  his  book  was  published  with  the  ftrange  title  of 
*  Alia  Maefla  di  Giorgio  Re  della  Gran  Britagna,  &c.  &c.  <$cc.'  and 
only  the  initials  of  his  name  to  the  dedication.  The  work  confifts  of 
fix  Cantatas,  the  words  whereof  are  conjedured  to  have  been  written 
by  Paolo  Rollij  and  a  colledion  of  leflbns  for  the  Viol  d'Amore.. 
The  compofitions  of  both  kinds  contained  in  it  abound  with  evi- 
dences of  a  fertile  invention,  and  great  fkill  in  the  art  of  modula- 
tion and  the  principles  of  harmony  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be 
faid  to  have  merited  a  better  reception  than  the  public  vouchfafed  to 
give  them.  After  the  publication  of  this  book  Attilio  took  leave  of 
England. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  account  which  it  is  propofed  to  give  of  the  opera,  and  of 
thofe  contentions  among  the  fingers,  that,  in  the  fubfequent 
hiftory  of  it  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  embarrafled  the  directors, 
and  divided  the  fupporters  of  it  into  parties,  will  convince  every  one 
who  reads  it,  that  the  profeHion  of  an  opera  finger  was  become  of 
great  importance  j  and  that  the  carefTes  of  princes  and  other  great  per- 
fonages,  who  were  Haves  to  their  pleafures,  had  contributed  to  make 
them  infolent ;  and  this  confideration  makes  it  necefTary  to  recur  fome 
years  backwards,  and  take  a  view  of  the  profeflion  in  its  infancy, 
and  to  affign  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  aggrandize  it. 

The  profeflion  of  a  public  finger  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancifent 
Romans  ;  but  among  that  people  thofe  that  followed  it  were  in  ge- 
neral the  flaves  or  domeftic  fervants  of  the  Patricians.  In  after-times 
it  was  followed  for  a  livelihood  by  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  with 
the  greateft  emolument  by  males,  who  in  their  infancy  had  under- 
gone an  operation,  which  feldom  fails  to  improve  the  vocal  organs : 
Of  the  general  charader  and  behaviour  of  this  latter  clafs  of  fingers, 
we  have  no  clear  intimation  till  about  the  year  1647,  when  Doni 
publiflied  his  treatife  De  Prsftantia  Muficas  veteris,  in  which  he  gives 
many  inftances  of  their  arrogant  and  licentious  behaviour  to  their 
fuperiors,  and  their  general  difpofition  to  luxury  and  extravagance. 
Of  the  women  the  above  writer  fays  little  but  what  is  to  their  ho- 
nour; two  the  mod  celebrated  female  fingers  of  his  time,  Hadriana 
Baroni,  and  Leonora  her  daughter,  he  reprefents  as  virtuous  and  mo- 
defl:  women. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  fingers  with  remark- 
able fine  voices  were  hired  at  great  rates  to  fing  at  the  public  theatres; 
but  fo  fervile  in  his  eftimation  does  the  profeflion  feem  to  appear,  that 
he  has  forborne,  except  in  the  inftances  above  mentioned,  to  difl:in- 
guifli  even  the  mofl:  celebrated  of  them  by  their  names.  In  propor- 
tion as  theatric  mufic  improved,  thefe  people  became  more  and  more 
confpicuous  ;  but  not  till  the  clofe  of  the  lad  century  were  any  of 
the  fingers  in  the  Italian  opera  know  by  their  names  ;  the  firft  that 
can  be  readily  recalled  to  memory  is  Silacio,  who,  after  having  fung 

Vol.  V.  K  k  k  abroad 
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abroad  for  many  years  with  great  applaufe,  came  into  England,  and 
was  a  finger  in  the  chapel  of  James  II.  foon  after  whom  appeared 
Francefco  Antonio  Piftocchi,  who,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  pain- 
ters, was  the  founder  of  a  fchool,  which  has  produced  feme  of  the 
moft  celebrated  fingers  in  thefe  latter  ages.  The  fchool  of  Piftocchi 
is  called  the  School  of  Bologna  j  but  it  feems  that  there  was  alfo  one 
more  ancient,  called  the  School  of  Tufcanyj  and  to  this  feminary 
Milton  feems  to  allude  in  the  following  lines,  part  of  a  fonnet  in- 
fcribed  to  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

What  neat  repaft  (hall  feaft  us,  light  and  choice. 
Of  Attic  tafte,  with  wine  j  whence  we  may  rife 
To  hear  the  lute  well  toucht,  or  artful  voice 

Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tufcan  air  ? 

Mr.  Martinelli,  in  two  letters  by  him  v/ritten  to  an  Englifli 
nobleman,  on  the  origin  of  the  Italian  opera*,  would  infinuate 
that  the  ftyle  of  the  Tufcan  fchool,  even  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  retained  much  of  that  naturej  fimplicity  and 
aufterity  which  charaderized  the  fongs  of  the  church  j  and  that 
Sifacio-f,  and  La  Tilla,  both  natives  of  Tufcany,  and  of  this  an- 
cient fchool,  determined  the  epocha  of  this  grave  and  fimple  mufic  j 
and  farther  that  Piftocchi  corrupted  it.  His  charadter  of  this  perfon  is, 

*  that  he  fung  at  firft  upon  the  theatre,  but  being  obliged,  becaufe 

*  of  his  difagreeable  voice  and  ungraceful  figure,  to  quit  the  ftage, 

*  he  turned  prieft,  and  undertook  to  teach  an  art  which  he  was  judg- 

*  ed  unable  to  pradice  with  fuccefs.' 

To  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Martinelli,  fo  far  as  it  refpedls  Piftocchi, 
we  have  to  oppofe  that  of  a  much  better  judge,  namely,  Mr.  Galliard, 
who  gives  the  following  account  of  him,  viz.  *  That  he  refined  the 

*  manner  of  finging  in  Italy,  which  was  then  a  little  crude  ;  and  that 

*  his  merit  in  this  is  acknowledged  by  all  his  countrymen,  and  con- 
<  tradidted  by  none  :  That  when  he  firft  appeared  to  the  world,  and 
'  a  youth,  he  had  a  very  fine  treble  voice,  but  by  a  diflblute  life  loft 

*  it :  That  after  fome  years  he  recovered  a  little  glimpfe  of  voice, 

*  which  by  time  and  pradice  turned  into  a  fine  contralto  ^  that  he 

*  Lettere  Familiari  e  Critiche  di  Vincenzio  Martinelli.     Londra,  1758. 
t  This  was  a  name  of  diftin£lion  given  to  him  on  his  performing  the  charadler  of  Sy- 
phas  in  an  opeiaj  and  in  confequence  thereof  his  true  name  was  forgotten.  . 

*  took 
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*  took  care  of  it,  and,  travelling  all  Europe  over,  where  hearing  dif- 

*  ferent    manners    and    taftes,    he    appropriated  them    to  himfelf, 

*  and  formed  that  agreeable  mixture  which  he  produced  in  Italy, 

*  where  he  was  imitated  and  admired.'  Mr.  Galliard  concludes  this 
character  of  Piftocchi  with  the  mention  of  a  remark,  which  he  feems 
to  acquiefce  in,  viz.  that  though  feveral  of  his  difciples  (hewed  the  im- 
provement they  had  from  him,  yet  others  made  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  hav- 
ing not  a  little  contributed  to  the  introdudion  of  the  modern  tafte.- 

To  proceed  with  the  fchool  of  Bologna.  Mr.  Martinelli  adds,  the 
moft  celebrated  fcholars  of  Piftocchi  were  Bernacchi  *  and  Pafi,  both 
of  Bologna,  and  his  countrymen  ;  the  former  he  fays  has  acquired 
the  applaufe  of  a  few  enthufiafts,  who  are  fond  of  difficulties,  by  his 
flcill  and  ingenuity  in  running  over  the  mofl:  hard  paffages  of  mufic 
in  the  ftiort  fpace  of  an  Arietta  ;  but  that  he  was  never  fo  fuccefsful 
as  to  pleafe  the  generality,  becaufe  he  often  neglected  the  fentiment 
which  he  had  to  exprefs,  in  order  to  give  a  loofe  to  his  fancy  ;  be- 
fides,  he  adds,  his  voice  was  little  pleafing,  and  his  figure  wanted 
confequence.  On  the  contrary,  he  fays,  that  Pafi  retained  none  of 
the  lefl"ons  of  his  mafter,  but  what  were  necefl'ary  in  order  to  fet  off  a 
voice,  which,  though  weak,  was  exceedingly  agreeable ;  a  circum- 
flance,  that,  joined  to  an  advantageous  figure,  procured  him  in  a  fhort 
time  the  reputation  of  the  moft  perfect  finger  that  had  appeared  upon 
the  fi:age.  The  fame  author  mentions  Porpora  as  the  inftru£tor  of  Fa- 
rinelli  and  other  celebrated  fingers,  and  who,  as  he  taught  his  pupils  a 
manner  of  finging  till  then  unknown,  is,  as  well  as  Bernacchi,  con- 
fidered  as  the  founder  of  a  fchool  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  fu- 
ture page  -f-. 

While  the  propofal  for  an  academy  was  under  confideration,  and 
to  accelerate  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution,  Mr.  Handel  fet  him- 
felf to  compofe  the  opera  of  Radamiftus,  and  caufed  it  to  be  repre- 
fented  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1720: 
The  applaufe  with  which  it  was  received  cannot  be  better  related 
than  in  the  words  of  the  anonymous  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life 

*  Antonio  Bernacchi :  One  of  that  name  fung  at  London  in  the  opera  of  Lotharius, 
reprefented  in  the  year  1729,  but  with  little  applaufe,  though  he  was  allowed  to  be  a 
great  mafter. 

f  The  cant  of  all  profeffions  is  difgufting,  and  that  of  the  mufical  connoifleurs  mofl  Co, 
as  it  is  ever  diiftated  by  ignorance  and  affe£lation.  Neverthelefs  as  the  term  fchool,  as 
applied  to  mufical  performance,  may  be  thought  technical,  we  choofe  rather  to  adopt  it 
than  exprefs  it  by  a  pcriphrafis. 
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of  Mr.  Handel,  publifhed  in  the  year  1760,  which  are  as  follow  ;  '  If 
'  perfons  who  are  now  living,  and  who  were  prefent  at  that  per- 

*  formance,  may  be  credited,  the  applaufe  it  received  was  almofl  as 

*  extravagant  as  his  Agrippina  had  excited  ;  the  crouds  and  tumults 

*  of  the  houfe  at  Venice  were  hardly  equal  to  thofe  at  London.  In 
'  fo  fplendid  and  faOiionable  an  affembly  of  ladies,  to  the  excellence 

*  of  their  tafte  we  muft  impute  it,  there  was  no  fliadow  of  form  or 

*  ceremony,  fcarce  indeed  any  appearance  of  order  or  regularity,  po- 

*  litenefs  or  decency :  Many,  who  had  forced  their  way  into  the 
«  houfe  with  an  impetuofity  but  ill  fuited  to  their  rank  and  fex,  ac- 
«  tually  fainted  through  the  cxcefiive  heat  and  clofenefs  of  it ;  feveral 

*  gentlemen  were  turned  back  who  had  offered  forty  (hillings  for  a 

*  feat  in  the  gallery,  after  having  defpaired  of  getting  any  in  the  pit 

*  or  boxes.' 

The  performance  of  the  opera  of  Radamiftus  had  impreffed  upon 
the  friends  of  Handel,  and  indeed  upon  the  public  in  general,  a  deep 
fenfe  of  his  abilities.  It  received  great  advantages  from  the  per- 
formance i  for  Senefino  fung  in  it  that  admirable  air,  ^  Ombra  Cara,' 
and  Duraftanti  others  j  but,  to  remove  all  fafpicion  that  the  ap- 
plaufe of  the  public  was  paid  to  the  reprefentation,  and  not  to  thein- 
trinfic  merit  of  the  work,  Handel  publiflied  it  himfelf,  having  pre- 
vioufly  obtained  a  licence  under  the  fign  manual,  dated  14  June, 
1720,  for  fecuring  to  him  the  property  in  that,  and  fuch  other  of  his 
works  as  he  (hould  afterwards  publifli  *. 

Whoever  perufes  the  opera  of  Radamiftus,  will  find  abundant  rea- 
fon  tortcqiiicfce  in  the  high  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  it.  The 
airs  in  it  are  all  excellent,  but  thofe  of  chief  note  are,  *  Deh  fuggi  un 

*  traditore,'  '  Son   contenta   di   moire,'  '  Doppo  torbide    procelle,' 

*  Ombra  Cara,'  •  Spero  placare,*  '  La  forte  il  ciel  amor,'  and  '  Vanne 

*  forella  ingrata  "j-.'  The  performance  and  the  publication  jointly 
operated  in  bringing  the  interefts  of  the  three  rivals  to  a  crifis :  Nel- 

*  It  was  in  the  title-page  faid  to  be  publiflied  by  the  author,  and  printed  and  fold  by- 
Richard  Meares,  mufical  inftrument  maker,  andmufic  printer  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard, 
and  by  Chriftopher  Smith,  at  the  Hand  and  Mufic-book  in  Coventry  ftreet,  near  the 
Haymarket,  and  no  where  elfe  in  England. 

t  There  is  in  this  opera  a  fliort  air,  '  Cara  Spofa,'  in  the  key  of  A,  with  the  greater 
third,  which  is  to  be  dillinguiflied  from  one  with  the  fame  beginning  in  the  opera  of  Ri- 
nalJo  in  E,  with  the  leffer  third,  which  is  a  ftudied  compofition,  for  this  reafon  that  Mr. 
Handel  looked  upon  the  two  airs,  '  Cara  Spofa,'  and  '  Ombra  Cara,'  as  thetwofineft  he 
ever  made,  and  declared  this  his  opinion  to  the  author  of  this  work. 

ther 
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ther  was  difpofed  to  yield,  and  the  friends  of  each  concurred  in  a 
propofal  that  Handel,  Bononcini,  and  Attilio  {hould  in  conjundion 
con:ipofe  an  opera,  that  is  to  fay,  each  of  them  an  adt,  asalfo  an  over- 
ture :  The  opera  was  Mutius  Scjevola ;  Bononcini  fet  the  firfl:  ad, 
Attilio  the  fecond,  and  Handel  the  third  ,  the  fongs  and  the  overture 
in  the  firft  and  third  are  in  print,  and  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  com- 
parifon  betwe«n  Handel  and  Bononcini,  but  of  Attilio's  part  of  the 
work  we  can  fay  nothing. 

The  iffbe  of  this  conteft  determined  the  point  of  precedence  be- 
tween Handel  and  his  competitors :  His  ad  in  Mutius  Scaevola  was 
pronounced  fuperior  to  the  others,  and  Bononcini's  next  in  merit. 
This  vidory  however  was  not  produdive  of  thofe  confequences  that 
fome  might  hope  for  ;  it  did  not  reduce  the  adverfaries  of  Handel  to 
the  neceflity  of  a  precipitate  retreat,  nor  even  leave  the  conqueror  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  field  of  battle,  for  both  Bononcini  and  Attilio  con- 
tinued to  compofe  for  the  opera  after  the  difpute  j  and  indeed  the 
fineft  compofitions  of  each,  as  namely,  Aftartus,  Crifpus,  Grifelda, 
Pharnaces,  Calphurnia,  Erminia,  Aflyanax,  by  the  former  j  and 
Coriolanus,  Vefpafian,  Artaxerxes,  Darius,  and  Lucius  Verus,  by 
the  latter,  were  compofed  and  performed  with  the  applaufe  feverally 
due  to  them,  between  the  years  1721  and  1727  *• 

Of  the  fingers  in  the  Royal  Academy  two  only  have  as  yet  been 
particularly  mentioned,  that  is  to  fay,  Senefino  and  Duraftanti  ;  and 
thefe  had  the  greateil  fhare  in  the  performance  :  There  were  others 
however  of  fuch  diftinguiflied  merit,  as  to  deferve  to  be  noticed,  as 
namely,  Signer  Gaetano  Berenftadt,  whom  Mr.  Handel  had  brought 
from  Drefden  with  the  two  former,  and  Bofchi,  for  whom  were  com- 
pofed thofe  two  celebrated  bafs  fongs,  *  Del  minacciar  del  vento,'  in 
Otho,  and  '  Deh  Cupido,'  in  Rodelioda  ;  and  when  thefe  went  off, 
their  places  were  fupplied  by  Pacini,  Borofini,  Baldi,  Antenori,  Pal- 
mieri,  and  others.  Of  female  fingers  there  were  alfo  feme  whofe 
merits  were  too  confiderable  to  be  forgotten  :  there  were  two  of  the 
fame  name,  viz.  Robinfon,  though  no  way  related  to  each  other  ; 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Anaftafja  Robinfon,  afterwards  countefs  of  Peter-* 
borough,  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter  ;  the  other  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Turner,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Robinfon,  organill 

*  Elpidia  and  Ellfa  were  performed  in  the  year  1725,  but  by  wbom  they  were  com- 
pofed is  not  T;no\vn. 
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of  Weftminfter-abbey,  already  mentioned  ;  for  which  reafon,  and 
to  diftinguifh  her  from  the  former,  (lie  was  called  Mrs.  Turner  Ro- 
binfon  *.  Soon  after  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Royal  Academy  Mr. 
Handel  had  engaged  Signora  Cuzzoni,  who  fung  with  unrivalled  ap- 
plaufe  till  the  year  1726,  when  Signora  Fauftina  came  hither,  and 
became  a  competitor  with  her  for  the  public  favour,  and  fucceeded 
fo  well  in  her  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  as  to  divide  the  mufical  world 
into  two  parties,  not  lefs  violent  in  their  enmity  to  each  other  than 
any   that  we  read  of  in  hiftory. 

An  account  of  the  dlfpute  between  thefe  two  famous  fingers,  equal- 
ly excellent,  but  in  different  ways,  will  be  refcrved  for  a  future  page: 
In  the  interim  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
opera  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  young 
nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  :  Moft  of  thefe  were  great  fre- 
quenters of  the  opera  ;  they  profefled  to  admire  the  mufic,  and  next 
to  that  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  ;  many  of  them  be- 
came the  fcholars  of  the  Inftrumental  performers,  and  by  them  were 
taught  the  pradlice  of  the  violin,  the  violoncello,  and  the  harpfichord. 
Others,  who  were  ambitious  of  being  able  to  converfe  with  the 
fingers,  efpecially  with  the  females ;  to  utter  with  a  grace  the  excla- 
mations ufed  to  teftify  applaufe,  and  to  be  expert  in  the  ufe  of  all 
the  cant  phrafes  which  mufical  connoifleurs  affect,  fet  themfelves  to 
learn  the  Italian  language  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  progrefs  in  it 
were  more  or  lefs  bufy  behind  the  fcenes,  and  in  other  refpeds  trou- 
blefome  and  impertinent. 

Who  was  the  firfl  writer  in  England  of  Italian  operas  is  now  only 
known  in  the  inftance  of  Etearcus,  written  by  Haym,  and  reprefent- 
ed  in  171 1  j  unlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed  that  Roffi,  the  author  of  Ri- 
naldo,  had  been  fufficiently  encouraged  to  a  fecond  attempt  of  that 
kind  ;  however,  at  the  time  of  the  eftabliihment  of  the  Academy 
the  dlreilors  took  care  to  engage  in  their  fervice  one  whofe  abilities 
as  a  poet  were  never  queftioned,  namely,  Paolo  Antonio  RoUi.  This 
perfon  was  a  Florentine  by  birth,  and,  notwithftanding  his  preten- 
fions  to  an  honourable  defcent,  was,  as  it  is  afferted  by  a  gentle- 
man who  knew  him  in  England,  originally  of  a  very  mean  occupa- 
tion, that  is  to  fay,  a  maker  of  vermicelli;  in  plain  Englifli  a  paflry- 

•  She  is  fo  called  in  the  opera  of  Narciffus,  compofed  by  Domenico,  the  fon  of  Aleffan- 
dro  Scarlatti,  with  additional  fongs  by  Rofeingrave,  and  performed  at  the  theatre  in  the 
Hay  market  in  1720. 
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Gook  i  but  having  a  talent  fcr  poetry,  he  cultivated  it  with  great  adi- 
duity ;  and  in  Tome  little  fongs,  cantatas,  and  occafional  poems,  by  him 
publifhed  from  time  to  time,  gave  proofs  of  his  genius.  He  came  into 
England  about  the  year  1 7 1 8,  and  wrote  for  the  managers  the  opera  of 
Narcifius;  Rolli  wrote  alfo  Mutius  Scsvola,  Numitor,  Floridante,, 
Aflartus,  Grifelda,  and  Crifpus*,  and,  in  fhort,  mofl  of  the  operas  ex- 
hibited under  the  diredion  of  the  Royal  Academy  :  Elpidia,  reprefent- 
edin  J725,  was  written  by  ApofloloZeno.  Findingin  the Englifh  that 
frequented  the  opera  a  propenfity  to  the  fludy  of  the  Italian  language, 
Rolli  became  a  teacher  of  it  to  thofe  who  were  able  to  make  him  fuch 
gratifications,  as  men  poffelTed  with  a  high  fenfe  of  their  own  merits 
are  wont  to  require.  Being  a  man  of  afliduity,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  publication  of  valuable  books  written  in  his  own  language,  as 
namely,  the  Decameron  of  Boccace,  the  Satires  of  Ariofto,  the  Operc 
burlefche  of  Francefco  Berni,  Giovanni  della  Cafco,  and  other  Italian 
poets,  and  the  tranflation  of  Lucretius  by  AlefTandro  Marchetti.  For 
the  improvement  of  his  fcholars  he  alfo  tranflated  into  Italian  two  cf. 
Sir  Richard  Steele'scomedies,  viz.  theConfcious  Lovers  and  the  Fune- 
ral, and  alfo  the  Paradife  Loft  of  Milton  ;  upan  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  being  of  the  Romifh  communion,  he  hafr  left  out  the 
Limbo  of  Vanity,  and  that  fome  of  the  copies  were  printed  on  blue 
paper.  In  the  year  1744.  he  quitted  England,  and  retired,  as  it  is  faid,. 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  patrimonial  eftate  in  the  Campania  of  Rome,,- 
afluming  the  title  of  a  Roman  fenator. 

Befides  the  fingers,  the  inflrumental  performers  in  the  opera  de- 
ferve  fome  notice ;  Corbett  played  the  firft  violin  at  the  time  when, 
they  were  firfl:  introduced  :  To  him  fucceeded  Claudio,  an  Italian,  a 
found  and  judicious  performer  ;  but  wh6n  the  entertainment  was  put 
upon  a  new  and  better  footing,  Carbonelli  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  orcheftra.  He  continued  in  that  ftation  about  feven  years,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Pietro  Caftrucci.  Mr.  Galliard  played  tlie  firi't: 
hautboy,  and  Kenny,  mentioned  before  in  the  life  of  Purcell  by.  the 
miftaken  name  of  Kennedy,  the  baflbon. 

•  The  fubjefl:  of  the  opera  of  Grifelda  is  the  well  known  (lory  of  the  marquifs  of  Sa— 
luzzo  and  Grifelda,  related  by  Boccace,  and  is  the  Clerk  of  Oxford's  tale  in  Chaucer. 
See  vol.  n.  page  29.  It  is  known  to  the  vulgar  by  an  old  ballad  entitled  Patient  Grifel, 
beginning  '  A  noble  marquis  as  he  did  ride  a  hunting.'  It  feems  that  at  the  time  of  per- 
forming the  operas  of  Grifelda  and  Crifpus,  their  comparative  merits  were  the  fubjefl  of, 
a  difpute  that  divided  the  ladies  into  parties,  one  whereof  preferred  the  former,  the  other; 
the  latter.  This  difference  of  opinion  is  taken  notice  of  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  co- 
medy of  the  Confcious  Lovers,  A£III. 
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MR.  Handel  continued  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  direc- 
tors, until  the  year  1726,  when,  having  compofed  a  new  opera, 
entitled  Aleflandro,  and  engaged  a  new  finger,  namely  Signora  Fau- 
ftina,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  difpute,  that  terminated  in  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  undertaking. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  circumftances  of  this  event,  it 
may  be  obferved  that  it  feemed  to  be  no  more  than  the  neceffkry 
confequence  of  that  extravagant  applaufe  which  the  opera  au- 
dience had  {hewn  itfelf  ever  ready  to  beftow  on  their  favourites  among 
the  fingers.  Senefino  was  one  of  the  firfl  that  difcovered  this  bene- 
volent propenfity  in  the  Englifh,  and  he  laboured  by  a  vigo- 
rous exertion  of  all  his  powers,  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  good 
opinion  which  had  been  conceived  of  him  on  his  firft  appearance 
among  us ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  feel  his  own  im- 
portance. Handel  was  not  a  proud  man,  but  he  was  capricious  :  In 
his  comparifon  of  the  merits  of  a  compofer  and  thofe  of  a  finger,  he 
eftimated  the  latter  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  aflFe<!led  to  treat  Senefino 
with  a  degree  of  indifference  that  the  other  could  but  ill  brook;  in 
(hort,  they  were  upon  very  ill  terms  almoft  from  the  time  of  their 
firft  coming  together ;  but  in  a  year  or  two  after  Fauftina's  arrival, 

the 
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the  flame  of  civil  difcord  burft  forth,  and  all  was  diforder  and  confu- 
iion.  The  two  women  were  foon  fenfible,  from  the  applaufe  beflow- 
ed  upon  Senefino,  that  the  favour  of  an  Englifli  audience  was  worth 
courting ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  appeared  defirable,  each  of  them 
began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  other  :  Senefino  had  no  rival,  but  each 
of  the  women  was  poffefled  of  talents  fufEcient  to  engage  a  very 
ftrong  party.  To  render  the  hiftory  of  this  conteft  intelligible  will 
require  a  (hort  digreflion. 


MR  S  .  ANA  S  TA  SI  A  R  OB  IN  S  ON . 
AFTERAVARDS    COUNTESS   OF  PETERBOROUGH. 


Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  was  defcended  from  a  good  fa- 
mily in  the  county  of  Leicefter ;  her  father  was  brought  up  to  the 
profeffion  of  a   portrait  painter,  and  having,  to  perfedl  himfelf  in 
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his  fludies,  travelled  to  Rome,  he  returned  to  England,  and  fet- 
tling in  London,  married  a  woman  of  feme  fortune,  by  whom  he 
had  one  only  child,  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  this  his  daughter,  Mr.  Robinfon  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
his  wife.  By  a  fecond  marriage  with  a  young  gentlewoman  of  the 
name  of  Lane,  he  had  another  daughter,  who  was  baptized  Margaret. 
Mr.  Robinfon  had  for  fome  time  laboured  under  a  diforder  in  his 
eyes,  which  terminated  in  the  lofsof  his  fight,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  means  of  fupporting  himfelf  and  his  family  by  the  exercifeof  his 
pencil.  Under  the  heavy  preflure  of  this  calamity,  he  and  his 
wife  refledting  on  their  inability  to  make  a  provifion  for  them,  re- 
folved  to  bring  up  both  the  children  to  a  profefilon  :  Anaftafia,  the 
elder,  having  difcovered  in  her  childhood  an  ear  for  mufic,  was  de- 
figned  by  them  for  a  finger;  and  other  motives,  equally  cogent  at 
the  time,  determined  them  to  make  of  Peggy  a  miniature  painter: 
The  ftory  of  this  younger  daughter  is  but  (Lort,  and  is,  againfl;  the 
order  of  precedence,  here  inferted,  to  prevent  a  digrefllon  in  that 
which  is  more  to  our  purpofe,  the  hiftory  of  her  fifter. 

The  fecond  Mrs.  Robinfon  was  pofTefTed  of  a  fmall  income,  which, 
under  the  diredtionof  herhufband,  was  appropriated  to  the  inftrudtion 
of  the  two  children  iii  the  profefllons  they  were  fcverally  intended  for; 
but  all  the  endeavours  of  the  parents  in  favour  of  the  younger  were  in 
vain  ;  (he  flighted  her  ftudies,  and,  deviating  into  her  fifter's  track, 
would  learn  nothing  but  mufic  :  Yielding  therefore  to  this  ftrong 
propenfity,  Mr.  Robinfon  placed  her  under  Bononcini,  and  after- 
wards fent  her  to  Paris,  where,  being  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
Rameau,  and  having  a  moft  delicate  ear,  and  great  powers  of  execu- 
tion, (he  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfeftion  in  finging,  as  fether 
upon  a  level  with  the  moft  celebrated  performers  of  the  time ;  but 
having  a  natural  baftifulnefs,  which  flie  could  never  overcome,  and 
being  befides  lower  in  ftature  than  the  loweft  of  her  fex,  (he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  become  a  public  finger,  but  fpent  her  life 
in  obfcurity.  On  the  other  hand,  Anaftafia,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Dr.  Croft,  but  was  rather  lefs  indebted  to  na- 
ture for  the  gift  of  a  voice  than  her  fifter,  profecuted  her  ftudies  with 
the  utmoft  induftry.  With  the  afi"iftance  of  her  father  fhe  became 
fuch  a  miftrefs  of  the  Italian  language,  that  ftie  was  able  to  converfe 
in  it,  and  to  repeat  with  the  utmoft  propriety  pafi^ages  from  the  poets. 
To  remedy  fome  defeds  in  her  finging,  to  mend  if  poflible  her  /hake, 

which 
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which  was  not  altogether  corredt,  and,  above  all,  to  make  the  Italian 
modulation  familiar  to  her,  the  afliftance  of  Sandoni,  a  celebrated 
teacher  *,  was  called  in  ;  but  all  that  could  be  done  by  him,  and  the 
lady  called  the  Baronefs,  a  finger  in  the  opera,  then  greatly  carefled, 
in  thefe  refpecls  was  but  little  ;  flie  had  a  fine  voice,  and  an  extenfive 
compafs,  but  flie  wanted  a  nice  and  difcriminating  car  to  make  her 
a  perfe<fl  finger.  Her  firft  public  appearance  was  in  the  concerts 
performed  at  that  time  in  York-buildings,  and  at  other  places,  in 
which  fhe  fung,  and  generally  accompanied  herfelf  on  the  harpfi- 
chord.  Her  father  had  carefully  attended  to  her  education,  and  had 
exerted  his  utmofl:  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  her  mind  j  the  ad- 
vantages (he  derived  from  thefe  inftances  of  his  affedion,  added  to 
ber  own  good  fenfe  and  amiable  qualities,  confifting  in  a  ftridlly  vir- 
tuous difpofition,  a  condu<fl  full  of  refpeCt  to  her  fuperiors,  and. 
an  undifl!embled  courtefy  and  affability  to  other?,  mixed  with  a  chear- 
fulncfs  that  diffufed  itfelf  to  all  around  her,  were  vifible  in  the  re- 
ception flie  met  with  from  the  public,  which  was  of  fuch  a  kind,  as- 
feemed  to  enfure  her  fuccefs  in  whatever  (he  undertook.  En- 
couraged by  the  favour  of  the  public  to  bis  daughter,  and  more 
efpecially  by  the  countenance  and  bounty  of  fome  perfons  of  high 
rank  of  hep  own  fex,  Mr.  Robinfon  took  a  houfe  in  Golden-fquare,. 
and  had  concerts,  and  alfo  converfations  on  certain  days  in  every 
week,  which  were  the  refort  of  all  who  had  any  pretenfions  tO' 
politenefs. 

At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Margarita  retired  from  the- 
ftage,  fcarce  any  female  fingers  worth  hearing  were  left  j  Mrs. 
Linfey,  Mrs.  Crofs,  Signora  Ifabella  Girardeau,  and  the  Baronefs- 
abovementioned,  are  the  only  names  that  we  meet  with,  except  the 
two  former,  and  Signora  Maria  Gallia,  who  fung  the  part  of  Rofa- 
mond  in  Mr.  Addifon's  opera  of  that  name,  between  the  time  of  the 
iirft  introdu(flion  of  the  opera  and  the  year  lyiS.  Under  thefe  fa- 
vourable circumftiances,  and  the  feveral  others  above  enumerated,  Mrs. 
Robinfon  was  prevailed  on  to  appear  on  the  opera  ftage  :  The  firft 
opera  flie  fung  in  was  that  of  Narciffus  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page 
to  have  been  compofed  by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  and  brought  on  the 
ftage  by  Rofeingrave  ;  in  this  flie  fung  the  part  of  Echo  with  great 
applaufe.    In  the  fucceeding  operas  of  Mutius  Scaevola,  Crifpus,  Gri- 

*  Pier-Giufeppe  Sandoni  ;  he  publiftied,  and  dedicated  to  the  coiintefs  of  Pembroke,  a 
work  of  his  entitled  *  Cantate  da  Camera  c  Senate  per  U  Cembalo.' 

felda,. 
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felda,  Otho,  Floricknte,  Flavius,  Julius  Csfar,  Pharnaces,  Coriolanus, 
anJ  Vefpafian  flie^lfo  fung,  and,  together  with  Cuzzoni  and  Senefi- 
no,  contributed  greatly  to  the  fupport  of  the  entertainment.  Her  fa- 
lary  vvab  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  her  emoluments  arifing  from  bene- 
fits and  prefents  of  various  kinds,  were  eftimated  at  nearly  as  much 
more.  She  continued  to  fing  in  the  opera  till  the  year  1723  :  At 
tlic  end  whereof  fhe  retired  from  the  ftage,  in  confequence,  as  it  is 
fuppofcd,  of  her  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ;  for  ilie  at 
that  time  went  to  refide  at  his  houfe  atParfon's  Green,  and  appeared 
there  the  miftrefs  of  his  family;  and  the  marriage  was  announced 
Ibme  years  after  in  the  public  papers,  in  terms  that  imported  it  to  be 
a  iranfaflion  fome  years  precedent  to  the  time  of  notifying  it,  which 
was  not  till  the  year  1735.  During  this  critical  interval,  in  which 
the  earl,  for  the  lame  reafons  that  reftrained  him  from  publifhing  his 
marriage,  fliudioufly  avoided  the  flyling  her  his  countefs,  {he  was  vi- 
fjted  by  perfonsof  the  higheft  rank,  under  a  full  perfuafion,  founded 
on  the  general  tenor  of  her  life  and  conduft,  that  (he  could  be  no 
other  than  the  miftrefs  of  the  manfion  in  which  fhe  did  the  family 
honours  ;  and  that  fhe  had  a  legal  title  to  a  rank,  which,  for  pruden- 
tial reafons,  (lie  was  content  to  decline.  This  nobleman  had  a  feat 
called  Bevis  Mount,  fituate  near  Southampton.  By  a  letter  from, 
the  earl  to  Mr.  Pope,  written  about  the  year  1728,  it  appears  that 
Mrs.  Robinfon  then  lived  with  him,  for  fhe  is  there  mentioned  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Farmerefs  of  Bevis ;  and  in  others  from  the 
fame  perfon,  of  a  later  date,  are  fundry  expreffions  alludijig  to  the 
feveritics  which  at  Hated  feafons  flie  pratflifed  on  herfelf,  and  plainly 
indicating  that  fhe  was  of  the  Romifli  communion  *. 

•  "Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Efq.  Lond.  1739,  vol.  VI.  page  210,  et  feq.  It  is  con- 
jeQured  that  all  her  family  were  of  the  fame  perfuafion  ;  at  leaft  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Ro- 
bitifon's  feconil  wife  was,  and  th.it  her  brother,  Mr.  Lane,  refided  in  the  family  of  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,!  rem  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Piobinfon,  in  the  avowed  charadler 
of  a  Romifh  ecclefiaftic. 

The  general  character  of  the  abovementioned  nobleman,  who  is  equally  celebrated  for 
his  bravery  and  his  parts,  is  well  known  ;  he  wrote  thofe  exquifitely  neat  and  elegant  lines 
in  Pope  and  Swift's  Mifcellany,  beginning,  'I  faid  to  my  heait between  fleeping  and  wak- 
'  ing  ;'  four  letters  in  Pope's  colleftion,  and  a  few  other  things  of  fmall  account,  mentioped 
in  I\Ir.  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  ;  but  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
countefs  of  Suffolk,  the  fubjc£l  of  the  above  verfes,  had  feen  and  red  in  the  manufcript  three 
volumes  of  his  lordlhip's  memoirs,  which  it  is  feared  are  irrecoverably  loft.  That  lady, 
who  knew  him  very  wtll,  ufed  to  relate  a  ftory,  which  fhe  had  from  his  own  mouth,  fo 
fmgu'ar,  that  the  mention  of  it  here  may  merit  an  excufe.  Lord  Peterborough,  when  a 
young  man,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  had  a  paffion  for  a  lady  who  was  fond 
of  bird.sj  file  had  feen  and  heard  a  fine  canary  bird  at  a  cofFee-houfe  near  Charing- crofs, 

and 
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In  this  exalted  ilation  of  life  (lie  forgot  not  her  obligations  to  Bo- 
noncinij  he  had  improved  her  manner  of  finging,  and  in  moft  of 
his  operas,  particularly  Crifpus  and  Grifelda,  had  compoR^d  fongs 
peculiarly  adapted  to  her  powers  of  execution  j  for  him  (lie  obtained 
thepenfion  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  granted  him  by  the  duch- 
efs  of  Marlborough  ;  and  for  his  friend  Greene  (he  procured  the 
places  of  organifl:  and  compofer  to  the  royal  chapel,  vacant  by -the 
deceafe  of  her  mafter  Dr.  Croft. 

The  earl  v^'as  very  far  advanced  in  years  at  the  time  when  he 
married  Mrs.  Robinfon  ;  in  17351  being  advifed  to  go  to  Lifbon  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  went  thither,  and  on  tlie  twenty-  fifth 
day  of  Odtober,  in  the  fame  year,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  feventy- 
feven.  The  countefs  furviving  him,  continued  to  refide  at  Bevis 
Mount  till  the  year   1750,  when  (he  alfo  died. 

During  the  refidence  of  Mrs  Robinfon  at  Parfon's  Green  (he  had  a 
kind  of  mufical  academy  there,  in  which  Bononcini,  Martini,  l-fi, 
Greene,  and  others  of  that  party,  were  frequent  performers.  His  loid- 
fhip  had  alfo  frequent  dining  parties,  whom  he  entertained  with  mu- 
fic,  and,  what  was  little  lefs  delightful,  the  recital  of  his  adventures 
during  his  long  refidence  abroad,  particularly  while  he  commanded 
in  Spain.  In  that  kingdom,  while  he  was  upon  journies  he  was  fre- 
quently in  danger  of  peri(hing  for  want  of  food;  and  when  he  could 
get  it,  v/as  (b  often  conftrained  to  drefs  it  himfelf,  that  he  became  a 
good  cook  ;  and,  fuch  was  the  force  of  habit,  that,  till  difabled  by 
age,  his  dinner  was  confiantly  of  his  own  drtffing,  Thofe  who  have 
dined  with  him  at  Parfon's  Green  fay  that  he  had  a  drefs  for  the  piir- 
pofe,  like  that  of  a  tavern  cook  ;  and  that  he  ufed  to  retire  from  his 
company  an  hour  before  dinner  time  ;  and,  having  difpatched  his 
culinary  affairs,  would  return  properly  drelicd,  and  take  his  place 
among  them. 

and  entreated  him  to  get  it  for  her  ;  the  owner  of  it  was  a  widow,  and  lord  reterborouph 
offered  to  buy  it  at  a  great  pi  ice,  whv.h  (lie  refufed  :  Finding  there  was  no  other  way  of 
coming  at  the  bird,  he  determined  lo  ehniige  it ;  and  getting  one  of  the  fame  colour,  with 
nearly  the  fame  marks,  but  which  happened  to  be  a  hen,  went  to  the  houfe  ;  the  miflrefs 
of  it  ufually  fat  in  a  room  behind  the  bar,  to  which  he  had  eafy  accefs  ;  contriving 
to  fend  her  out  of  the  way,  h";  efPccled  his  purpofe  ;  and  upon  her  return  took  his  leave. 
He  continued  to  frequent  the  houfe  to  avoid  fufpicion,  but  forbore  faying  any  thing  of  the 
bird  till  about  two  years  after  ;  when  taking  occafion  to  fpeak  of  it,  he  faiilio  the  woman, 

•  I  would  have  bought  that  bird  of  you,  and  you  refufed  my  money  for  it,  1  dare  fay  you 

*  are  by  this  time  forry  for  it.'  '  Indeed,  Sir,'  anfwercd  the  woman,  '  I  am  not,  nor 
'  woitUI  I  now  lake  any  fum  for  him,  for,  would  you  believe  it?  from  the  time  that 
«  our  good  king  was  forced  to  go  abroad  and  leave  us,  the  dear  creature  has  not  fung  a 

Vol.  V.  N  n  n  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        II. 


FRAlfCESCO     BERNARDO    SENESINO. 


FRANCESCO  Bernardo  Senesino,  a  native  of  Sienna,  as  his  fur- 
name  imports,  was  a  finger  in  the  opera  at  Drefden  in  the  year 
1719,  at  the  fame  time  with  Signora  Margarita  Duraftanti.  In 
confequence  of  his  engagement  with  the  diredors  of  the  academy,. 
Mr.  Handel  went  to  Drefden,  and  entered  into  a  contrad  with 
both  thefe  perfons,  as  alfo  with  Berenftadt,  to  fing  in  the  opera  at 

London* 
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London,  the  former  at  a  falary  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  fea- 
fon.  Senefino  had  a  very  fine  even-toned  voice,  but  of  rather  a  nar- 
row compafs  J  fome  called  it  a  mezzo  foprano,  others  a  contralto,  it 
was  neverthelefs  wonderfully  flexible  :  Befides  this  he  was  a  graceful 
aflor,  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  recitative  had  not  his  fellow  in. 
Europe.  His  firft  appearance  was  in  the  opera  of  Mutius  Scsevola, 
reprefcnted  in  the  year  1721. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  notwithftanding  Senefino  was 
fo  excellent  and  ufeful  a  finger,  as  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  the  fup- 
port  of  the  opera,  Handel  and  he  agreed  but  ill  together  j  and  that 
a  fhort  time  after  the  arrival  of  Fauftina,  the  difputes  among  the 
fingers  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  as  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  opera, 
Handel  fufpeded  that  the  example  of  Senefino  had  given  encourage- 
ment to  that  refractory  fpirit  which  he  found  rifing  in  the  two  con- 
tending females;  and  being  determined  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  he  propofed  to  the  diredors  to  difcard  Senefino ;  but  they  re- 
fufing  to  confent,  Handel  refufed  alfo  to  compofe  for  him  any  longer, 
or  indeed  to  have  any  further  concern  with  him.  A  year  or  two  af- 
terwards the  academy  broke  up,  after  having  flourished  for  more 
than  nine  years. 

The  academy  being  thus  diflblved,  fome  of  the  nobility  raifed  a 
new  fubfcription  for  an  opera  at  Lincoln's-Inn  fields,  in  which  Por- 
pora  was  engaged  to  compofe,  and  Senefino  to  fing.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  undertaking  will  be  the  fubjedt  of  a  future  page;  Senefino  con- 
tinued in  the  fervice  of  the  nobility,  finging  at  Lincoln's-Inn  fields 
theatre,  and  afterwards  at  the  Haymarket,  which  Handel  had  quitted, 
till  about  the  year  1735,  when,  having  acquired  the  fuin  of  fifteen 
thoufand  pounds,  he  retired  to  Sienna,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
built  a  handfome  houfe,  which,  upon  his  deceafe,  he  bequeathed, 
together  with  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  to  his  relations. 

Signora  Margarita  Durastanti  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Han- 
del at  the  fame  time  with  Senefino,  and  came  with  him  into  England. 
She  fung  in  the  operas  compofed  by  Handel,  Bononcini,  and  Attilio, 
till  the  year  1723.  For  the  reafon  of  her  quitting  England  we 
are  to  feck,  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  applaufe  beftovved 
on  Cuzzoni,  who  appeared  on  the  fiage  for  two  or  three  winters 
with  her,  was  more  than  flie  could  bear.  However  fhe  made  a 
handfome  retreat,  and,  as  it  feems,  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  Englifh 
nation  by  finging  on  the  ftage  a  fong  written  for  her  in  hafie  by  Mr. 

N  n  n  2  Pope, 
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Pope,  at  the  earned  requefl:  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  burlefque  of  it  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  were  lately  printed  in 
Ibme  of  the  public  papers  from  a  volume  of  poems  among  the  Harleian 
manufcripts  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.    Both  poems  are  here  inferted. 

Generous,  gay,  and  gallant  nation. 

Bold  in  arms,  and  bright  in  arts  ; 
Land  fecure  from  all  invafion. 

All  but  Cupid's  gentle  darts ! 
From  your  charms,  oh  who  would  run  ? 
Who  would  leave  you  for  the  fun  ? 

Happy  foil,  adieu,  adieu  ! 
Let  old  charmers  yield  to  new. 

In  arms,  in  arts,  be  flill  more  fhining; 
All  your  joys  be  ftill  encreafing  j 

All  your  taftcs  be  fiill  refining  ; 
All  your  jars  for  ever  ceafing  : 

But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new  : 

Happy  foil,  adieu,  adieu  ! 


Puppies,  whom  I  now  am  leaving. 
Merry  fomctimes,  always  mad. 

Who  laviili  moft  when  debts  are  craving. 
On  fool,  and  farce,  and  mafquerade  ! 

Who  would  not  from  fuch  bubbles  run. 

And  leave  fuch  bleflings  for  the  fun  ? 

Happy  foil,  and  fimple  crew  ! 

Let  old  (harpers  yield  to  new  j 
All  your  taftes  be  ftill  refining  ; 
All  your  nonfenfc  flill  more  fhining  : 
Blefl  in  feme  Beienftadt  or  Bofchi, 
He  more  aukward,  he  more  hufliy  ; 
And  never  want,  when  thefe  are  loft  t'as^ 
Another  Heidegger  and  Fauftus. 

Happy  foil,  and  fimple  crew  ! 

Let  old  iharpcrs  yield  to  new  ! 

Bubbles  all,  adieu,  adieu! 
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HB_VTs^CESCJs.    CrZZONl     SA^^D02TI, 


DA  pah:ma.. 


Francesca  CuzzoNi  Sandoni,  a  native  of  Parma,  became  a 
finger  in  the  opera  at  London  foon  after  the  arrival  of  Senefino  ;  for 
it  appears  that  fl.e  fung  in  the  opera  of  Otho,  which  vvas  performed 
in  the  year  1722.  She  continued  to  fing  the  principal  fongs  till  the 
year  1726,  when  Fauftina  arrived,  and  becoming  a  competitor  with 
her  for  the  public  favour,  gave  rife  to  aconteft,  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  next  article. 

Sis- 


3;lo 
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SIGNORA    FAUSTINA. 


SiGNORA  Faustina,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  and  a  young  woman 
with  a  handfome  face,  and  of  a  pleafing  form,  had  fung  abroad  with 
fuch  applaufe,  that,  as  it  is  faid,  perfons  labouring  under  the  tortures 
of  the  gout  left  their  beds,  and  reforted  to  the  theatres  to  hear  her  j 
and  at  Florence,  in  particular,  medals  in  honour  of  her  were  ftruck. 
It  was  thought  that  the  acceffion  of  fuch  a  diftinguifhcd  finger  would 
tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  opera  in  England ;  accordingly, 
in  the  year  1726,  fhe  was  engaged,  and  appeared  firft  in  the  opeia  of 
Alexander,     In  the  powers  of  execution,  and  a  diftindt  manner  of 

fing- 
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finging  quick  pafTages,  fhe  exceeded  Cuzzoni  :  The  merit  of  her  ri- 
val confifted  in  a  fine-toned  voice,  and  a  power  of  expreffion  that  fre- 
quently melted  the  audience  into  tears.  For  the  circumftances  of 
this  famous  difpute  recourfe  has  been  had  to  fome  perfons  of  diftin- 
guiflied  rank,  leaders  of  the  two  parties  which  it  gave  rife  to  j  and 
as  all  animofity  between  them  is  now  fubfided,  the  relation  of  each 
appears  to  be  fuch  as  may  fafely  be  relied  on. 

Till  the  time  of  Fauftina's  arrival,  Cuzzoni  as  a  female  finger  was 
in  full  pofl'eflion  of  the  public  favour  j  the  fongs  which  Mr.  Handel 
gave  her  were  compofed  with  the  utmoft  folicitude  to  difplay  her 
talents  to  advantage,  as  appears  by  the  fongs  *  Affanni  del  penfier,' 
in  Otho,  •  Da  tanti  afFanni  opprefla,'  *  Sen  vola  lo  fparvier,'  and 

*  E  per  monti  e  per  piano,' in  Admetus,  and  others.  She  had  driven 
Duraftanti  out  of  the  kingdom ;  Mrs.  Robinfon  quitted  the  ftage  about, 
the  fame  time,  fo  that  for  three  feafons  (he  remained  without  a  rival. 
The  confcioufnefs  of  her  great  abilities,  and  the  ftubborn  refiftance 
of  Senefino  to  Handel,  had  no  fmall  eflfed  on  the  behaviour  of  Cuz- 
zoni :  She  too  could  at  times  be  refradtory  ;  for  fome  flight  objedlion 
that  flie  had  to  the  fong  '  Falfa  imagine,'  in  Otho,  fhe  at  the  prac- 
tice of  it  refufed  to  fing  it ;  when  Mr.  Handel  referring  to  other  in- 
fiances  of  her  ftubbornnefs,  took  her  round  the  waift,  and  fwore,  if 
(he  perfifted,  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window.  It  was  high  time 
therefore  to  look  out  for  the  means  of  quieting  this  rebellious  fpirit,. 
and,  to  effedt  his  purpofe,  nothing  feemed  to  bid  fo  fair  as  the  engage- 
ment of  Fauftina. 

As  Handel  had  taken  the  pains  to  compofe  fongs  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  powers  and  excellencies  of  Cuzzoni,  he  was  not  lefs  felici- 
tous to  difplay  thofe  of  Fauftinaj  accordingly  he  made  for  her  the 
airs,  *  Alia  fua  gabbia  d'oro,'  in  Alexander,  in  the  performance 
whereof  fhe  emulated  the  liquid  articulation  of  the  nightingale,  and' 
charmed  the  unprejudiced  part  of  her  hearers   into  extafy  ;  as  alfo- 

*  Vedefle  mai  ful  prate,'  in  Siroe,  '  Gelofia  fpietato  alletto,'  in  Adme- 
tus, and  many  others. 

From  the  account  above  given  of  Cuzzoni  and  Fauftina,  it  appears-^ 
that  they  were  poffefled  of  very  different  talents.  The  defign  of  the. 
diredtors  in  producing  them  both  on  the  fame  ftage,  was  to  form  a 
pleafing  contrail;  between  the  powers  of  expreffion  and  execution,, 
that  of  Handel    was   to   get  rid   of  Cuzzoni  3  but  the   town    no- 

fooiisTf 
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fooner  became  fenfible  of  the  perfections  which  each  was  poflelTed 
of,  than  they  began  to  compare  them  in  their  own  minds,  and  en- 
deavour to  determine  to  whom  of  the  two  the  greateft  tribute  of 
theatrical  applaufe  was  due.  Some  ladies  of  the  firft  quality  entered 
very  deeply  into  the  merits  of  this  competition}  a  numerous  party 
engaged  to  fupport  Cuzzoni,  and  another  not  lefs  formidable  affociated 
on  the  fide  of  Fauftina.  Thus  encouraged,  the  behaviour  of  the  ri- 
vals to  each  other  was  attended  with  all  the  circumftances  of  male- 
volence that  jealoufy,  hatred,  and  malice  could  fugged  j  private  flan- 
der  and  public  abufe  were  deemed  weapons  too  innoxious  in  this  war- 
fare, blows  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  profecution  of  it,  and,  fhame  to 
tell  .'  the  two  Signoras  fought.  The  countefs  of  Pembroke*  headed 
the  Cuzzoni  party,  and  carried  her  animofity  tofuch  lengths,  as  gave 
occafion  to  the  following  epigram  : 

Upon  Lady  Pembroke's  promoting  the  catcalling  of  Fauftina. 

Old  poets  fing  that  beafls  did  dance. 

Whenever  Orpheus  play'd. 
So  to  Fauftina's  charming  voice 

Wife  Pembroke's  affes  bray'd. 

The  chief  fupporters  of  Cuzzoni  among  the  men  are  pointed  out 
in  the  following  epigram,  which  with  that  above  given  is  extraded 
from  a  volume  of  poems  among  the  Harleian  manufcripts  now  in  th© 
Eriti/h  Mufeum,  Numb.  7316,  pages  394,  319. 

Epigram  on  the  Miracles  wrought  by  Cuzzoni. 

Boaft  not  how  Orpheus  charm'd  the  rocks, 
And  fet  a  dancing  ftones  and  flocks. 

And  tygers'  rage  appeas'd  ; 
All  this  Cuzzoni  has  furpafs'd, 
Sir  Wilfred -j-  feems  to  have  a  tafle, 

And  Smith  :j:  and  Gage  ]}  are  pleas'd. 

Fauftina's  friends  among  the  ladies  were  Dorothy,  countefs  of  Biira 
lington,  and  Charlotte,  lady  Delawarj  the  men  in  general  were  on 
her  fide,  as  being  by  far  a  more  agreeable  woman  than  Cuzzoni. 

*  Marv  Howe,  third  wife  of  earl  Thomas. 

t  Sir  Wilfred  Lawfon,  Rart.  J  Simon  Smith,  Efq.  J  Sir  William  Gagt, 

Bart,  all  fubfciibers  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

The 
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The  diredors,  greatly  troubled  with  the  difpute,  and  forefeeing 
the  probable  confequences  of  it,  fell  upon  an  odd  expedient  to  deter- 
mine it.  The  time  for  a  new  contradl  with  each  of  thefe  fingers 
was  at  band,  and  they  agreed  among  themfelves  to  give  as  a  falary  to 
Fauftina  one  guinea  a  year  more  than  to  her  rival.  Lady  Pembroke 
and  fome  others,  the  friends  of  Cuzzoni,  hearing  this,  made  her 
fwear  upon  the  holy  gofpels  never  to  take  lefs  than  Fauftina,  and  the 
diredors  continuing  firm  in  their  refolution  not  to  give  her  quite  fo 
much,  Cuzzoni  found  herfelf  enfnared  by  her  oath  into  the  neceffity 
of  quitting  the  kingdom.  The  following  lines  were  written  by  Am- 
brofe  Phillips  on  her  departure. 

Little  fyren  of  the  ftage. 
Charmer  of  an  idle  age, 
Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  defirej 
Bane  of  every  rnanly  art. 
Sweet  enfeebler  of  the  heart ; 
O  !  too  pleafing  is  thy  ftrain. 
Hence  to  fouthern  climes  again  : 
Tuneful  mifchief,  vocal  fpell. 
To  this  ifland  bid  farewell ; 
Leave  us  as  we  ought  to  be. 
Leave  the  Britons  rough  and  free. 

About  the  year  1748  die  was  engaged  to  fing  at  the  Flaymarket, 
and  appeared  in  the  opera  of  Mitridate,  compofed  by  Terradellas,  but, 
being  far  advanced  in  years,  (lie  gave  but  little  fatisfadion.  She  re- 
turned to  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and,  as  we  have  been  inform- 
ed, was  living  about  five  years  ago  in  a  very  mean  condition,  fubfift- 
ing  by  the  making  of  buttons. 

A  better  fate  attended  Fauftina.  She  remained  in  England  a  fliort 
time  after  Cuzzoni,  and  in  1728  fung  in  the  operas  of  Admetus  and 
Siroe  ;  but,  upon  the  difagreement  between  Handel  and  the  diredors 
of  the  opera,  which  terminated  in  the  difiTolution  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, (he  too  left  England,  and  went  to  Drefden,  where  llie  was 
married  to  Hafle,  a  mufician  of  fome  eminence  there,  and  is  now 
living  at  Vienna. 

Vol.  V.  Ooo  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  finging  of  Senefino,  Cuzzoni,  and  Fauftina  had  captivated 
the  hearers  of  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  forgot  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  human  voice  derives  from  its  affociation  with  in- 
ftruments,  fo  that  they  could  have  been  well  content  with  mere  vo- 
cal performance  during  the  whole  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 
The  cry  'was  that  thefe  perfons'  were  very  liberally  paid,  and  that 
the  public  had  not  finging  enough  for  their  money  j  and  from  a 
few  inftances,  fuch  as  occur  ifi  the  fong  '  Lufinghe  piu  care,'  in  Alex- 
ander, •  Luci  care,'  in  Admetus,  and  fome  others,  in  which  the  fong 
part  feems  tobeovercharged  with  fymphony,  it  was  complained  of  that 
compofitions  thus  conftruded  were  not  fo  properly  fongs  as  fonatas: 
In  favour  of  this  notion  an  anonymous  pamphlet  was  publiflied  in  the 
year  1728,  entitled  *  Avvifo  ai  Compofitori,  ed  ai  Cantanti,'  with  an 
Englifli  tranflation  ;  the  defign  of  it  was  to  redify  the  errors,  real  or 
fuppofed,  in  the  compofition  of  opera  fongs,  but  without  any  fuch 
particular  inftances  as  might  lead  to  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  written  to 
ferve  the  interefts  of  either  of  thofe  mafters  who  had  for  fome  time 
divided  the  opinion  of  the  public  j  in  the  general  drift  of  it  it  feems 
calculated  to  add  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  importance  of  the  fingers, 
and  to  banifh  from  the  ftage  thofe  aids  of  inftrumental  performance, 
which  ferve  as  reliefs  to  the  vocal,  and  enable  the  finger  to  difplay  his 
talent  to  greater  advantage.  , 

To  this  purpofe  the  author  exprefies   himfelf  in   thefe   words : 

*  Another  irregularity  is  that  of  encumbering  and  overcharging  the 

*  compofition  with  too  many  fymphonies.    This  cuftom  has  fo  much 

*  grown  upon  us  within  thefe  late  years,  that  if  a  ftop  be  not  put  to 

*  it,  the  finger  will  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  inftruments,  and 

*  the  orcheftra  will  be  more  regarded  than  the  voices.     It  cannot  be 

*  denied,  that  if  fymphonies  are  well  intermixed  with  the  fongs,  it 
'  will  have  a  very  good  efFed,  efpecially  if  the  compofer  rightly  un- 

*  derftands  how  to  make  ufe  of  them,  and  is  a  compleat  mafter  j  but 

*  then  he  mufl  take  particular  care  that  they  do  not  make  his  compo- 

*  fition  any  ways  confufed,  and  muft  guard  himfelf  againft  running 

*  into  excefs  in  the  ufe -of  them-,  remembering  that  moft  ufeful  fay- 

*  ing  of  Terence,  "  Ne  quid  nimis". 

At 
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At  the  time  when  the  opera  was  in  its  mod  flouriflilng  ftate,  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  year  1727,  was  brought  on  the  ftagethe  Beggar's  Opera, 
written  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  Dean  Swift  fays  that  this  comedy  expo- 
feth  with  great  juftice  that  unnatural  taRe  for  Italian  mufic  among 
us*,  which  is  wholly  unfuitable  to  our  northern  climate.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  this  aflertion,  unlefs  Macheath's  appearing  in 
Newgate  in  fetters  can  be  fuppofed  a  ridicule  of  the  pfifonfcene  inCo- 
oriolanus,  which  had  been  reprefented  at  the  Haymarket  a  few  years 
before  -f  :  It  was  in  truth  a  fatire,  and  that  fo  general,  as  to  include  in 
it  all  ftations  and  characters,  and,  in  Ihort,  every  clafs  of  men  whofe 
rank  or  fituation  of  life  was  above  that  of  the  author.  The  motive  for 
writing  this  piece,  and  for  the  many  acrimonious  expreffions  and  bitter 
invedlives  againfl:  ftatefmen,  lawyers,  priefts,  and  others,  contained  in 
itt  was  the  difappointment  of  Mr.  Gay  in  his  application  for  prefer- 
ment at  court.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  mercer,  but 
did  not  chufe  to  follow  it;  for,  having  a  genius  for  poetry,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Pope  and  Swift,  who  might  probably  tell  him  that 
he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  that  fuch  men  had  a  right  to  places  and 
preferments ;  and  that  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  contention  between  theleadersof  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties, 
which  fhould  provide  beft  for  the  writers  of  verfes  on  either  fide 
refpedlively  ;|:.     The  poor  man  took  their  advice,  and  wrote  his  Fa-- 

'  Intelligencer,  No.  3,  in  Swift's  works,  printed  by  Faulkner,  vol,  I.  page  2S4. 

t  The  trueft  burlcfque  of  the  Italian  opera  is  a  mean  fubjecl,  affording  a  mock  hero, 
Wrought  into  the  form  of  a  drama,  in  a  ftyle  of  bombaff,  fet  in  recitative,  with  airs  inter- 
mixed, in  which  long  divifions  are  made  on  infignificant  words.  In  a  book  entitled  the 
Touchfi:one,tOr  Hiftorical,  Critical,  Political,  Philofophical,  and  Theological  EfTays  on  the 
reigning  Diverfions  of  the  Towri*,  written  by  Mr. 'James  Ralph  ;  the  Dragon  of  Wantley, 
Robinhood  and  Little  John,  the  London  Prentice,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Chevy  Chace,  are 
propofed  as  fubjefls  for  a  mock  opera  :  The  plan  recommended  by  this  writer  was  purfued 
by  the  facetious  Henry  Carey,  who  wrote  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  got  it  fet  by  Lampe, 
a  Saxon,  who  washere  fomeyears  ago,  and  compofed  for  Covent  Garden  theatre  ;  and  by 
the  author  of  Tom  Thumb,  taken  from  Fielding's  Tragedy  of  Tragedies,  and  made  into  an 
opera,  and  fet  to  mufic,  but  with  lefs  fuccefs  than  the  former.  The  Beggar's  Opera  is  no- 
thing like  either  of  thefe  ;  the  dialogue  is  common  fpcech,  and  the  airs  are  old  ballad-tunes 
and  country-dances  ;  and  yet  it  is  faid,  but  without  any  foundation  in  truth,  that  it  contri- 
buted more  to  bring  the  Italian  opera  into  contempt,  than  the  inve£livcs  of  the  poets  and 
theTriends  of  the  drama,  and  the  writings  of  Dennis,  who  had  been  labouring  ail  his  life 
to  convince  the  world  of  the  abfurdity  of  this  exotic  entertainment. 

X  In  the  writings  of  Swift,  particularly  in  his  letters,  there  occur  many  fuch  fentiments. 
In  confequence  of  an  opinion  that  men  poffcfTcd  of  a  taltnt  for  poetry  were  bed  qualified 
for  public  employment,  Mr.  Addifon  was  made  fecrciary  of  ftate,  Prior  was  fecretary  to 
the  Englifh   plenipotentiaries  at   the  Hague,  after   that  under-fec/etary   of  flate,  and,, 
laflly,  a   lord    of   trade  j    and   Congreve,    Stepney,   Steele,  and   others,    had  feats  at. 
Come  of  the  public  boards ;  the  error  of  this  opinion  was  evinced  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Addi — 

foii».. 
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bles  for  the  ufe  and  inftruclion  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  then  a 
child.  He  alfo  wrote  a  tragedy  called  the  Captives,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  read  to  queen  Caroline,  and  which  was  adted  at  L-incoln's- 
Inn  fields,  in  1720,  with  tolerable  fuccefs.  As  a  reward  of  thefe  his 
merits,  and  upon  the  folicitation  of  fome  perfons  of  high  rank  about 
the  court,  an  offer  was  made  him  of  the  place  of  gentleman -ufher 
to  the  princefs  Louifa,  which  he  rejedted  with  contempt,  and, 
in  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul,  preferred  to  it  a  life  of  eafe,  and  fervile 
dependence  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends  and  the  caprice  of  the  town. 
The  Beggar's  Opera  had  a  run  of  fixty-three  nights,  during 
which  the  operas  of  Richard  I.  and  Admetus  were  performing 
at  the  Haymarket,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  but  to  thin  audiences.  The 
malevolence  of  the  people,  and  the  refentment  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  entertain  againft  that  condudt  of  adminiftration,  which 
they  were  equally  unqualified  to  approve  or  condemn,  were  amply  gra- 
tified by  the  reprefentation  of  it;  but  the  public  were  little  aware  of  the 
injury  they  were  doing  to  fociety,  by  giving  countenarjce  to  an  enter- 
tainment, which  has  been  productive  of  more  mifchief  to  this  coun- 
try than  any  would  believe  at  the  time;  for,  not  to  mention  that  the 
tendency  of  it,  by  inculcating  that  perfons  in  authority  are  uniformly 
aduated  by  the  fame  motives  as  thieves  and  robbers,  is  to  deflroy  all 
confidence  in  minillers,  and  refpedl  for  magiftrates,  and  to  lefTen  that 
reverence,  which,  even  in  the  worfl:  flate  of  government,  is  due  to  the 
laws  and  to  public  authority,  a  charader  is  exhibited  to  view,  of  a 
libertine  endowed  with  bravery,  generofity,  and  the  qualities  of  a  gen- 
tleman, fubfifting  by  the  profefiion  of  highway  robbery,  which  he 
defends  by  examples  drawn  from  the  pradice  of  men  of  all  profef- 
fions.  In  this  view  Macheath  is  as  much  a  hero  as  the  principal  agent 
in  an  epic  poem  ;  but  left  this  charader  ftiould  not  be  fufficiently 
fafctnating  to   young  minds,  he  is  farther  reprefented  as  having  at- 

fon,  who,  with  all  thofe  talents  for  which  he  is  juflly  celebrated,  not  only  made  a  very 
mean  figure  in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  but  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  as  little  fit  for  ac- 
tive life,  as  an  excefs  of  timidity,  even  to  fheepiOinefs,  could  render  a  man.  Though  a 
miniller,  he  attempted  to  fpeak  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  was  not  able  to  do  it,  and 
was  very  defer  vedly  removed  to  make  room  for  one  that  could.  Dr.  Mandeviile,  the  author 
of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  who,  though  of  very  bad  principles,  was  a  man  of  underftanding, 
and  (hat  knew  the  world,  was  very  frequently  with  the  lord  chief  juftice  Parker,  after- 
Jerwardseail  of  Macclesfield,  whom  Mr.  Addifon  vifited,  and  exprefied  to  the  chief  juf- 
tice  a  defire  to  meet  him;  his  lordfiiip  brought  them  together,  and,  after  an  evening's 
converfation,  afked  the  do6lor  what  was  his  opinion  of  I\Ir,  Addifon;  '  I  think,'  an- 
fwered  the  Doctor,  '  he  is  a  parfon  in  a  tye-wig.' 

tained 
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tained  to  fome  degree  of  wealth,  to  keep  good  company,  that  Is  to  fay, 
gamefiers  of  fafhion  ;  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  women,  and  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  amours,  that  one  is  with  child  by  him,  and  ant  ther  h^e 
marries.  In  fliort,  his  whole  life  is  reprefented  as  an  uninterrupted 
purfuit  of  criminal  gratifications,  in  which  he  has  the  good  fortune 
.  tofucceed,  and  in  the  end  to  efcape  with  impunity.  Neverthelefs 
the  vox  populi  was  in  favour  of  this  immoral  drama  ;  and  Dr.  Her- 
ring, the  late  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  for  prefuming  to  cenfure  it 
in  a  fermon  delivered  before  the  honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn, 
■while  he  was  preacher  there,  was  by  dean  Swift  ftigmatized  with  the 
appellation  of  a  flupid,  injudicious,   and  proflitute  divine*. 

The  efFedls  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  have 
fulfilled  the  prognoftications  of  many  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to 
fociety.  Rapine  and  violence  have  been  -gradually  increafing  ever  fince 
itsfirftreprefentation:  The  rights  of  property,  and  theobligation  of  the 
laws  that  guard  it,  aredifputed  upon  principle  :  Every  man's  houfe  is  now- 
become  what  the  law  calls  it,  his  caftle,  or,  at  leaft  it  may  be  faid  that, 
lik-e  a  caftle,  it  requires  to  be  a  place  of  defence  ;  young  men,  appren- 
tices, clerks  in  public  offices,  and  others,  difdaining  the  arts  of  honeft 
induflry,  and  captivated  with  the  charms  of  idlenefs  and  criminal  plea- 
fure,  now  betake  themfelves  to  the  road,  afl^e<fl  politenefs  in  the  very 
adl  of  robbery  ;  and  in  the  end  become  viftims  to  the  juftice  of  their 
country  :  And  men  of  difcernment,  who  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
tracing  this  great  evil  to  its  fource,  have  found  that  not  a  few  of  thofe, 
who,  during  thefe  laft  fifty  years  have  paid  to  the  law  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives,  have  in  the  courfe  of  their  purfuits  been  emulous  to  imi- 
tat-e  the  manners  and  general  charader  of  Macheath. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  confequence  of  the  dif- 
pute  between  the  nobility  and  Mr.  Handel,  and  the  determination  of 
•the  former  to  fupport  Senefino,  was  the  utter  diffolution  of  the  aca- 
demy J  but  the  nobility  raifed  a  new  fubfcription  for  an  opera  to  be 
reprefented  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  and  eftabliflied  a 
direction  of  twelve  of  their  own  body,  who  in  the  condu(5l  thereof 

*  Intelligencer,  No.  3,  Dublin  edition  of  Swift's  works,  vol.  I.  pnge  284.  This  pa- 
per is  a  laboured  defence  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  addrefled  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and 
the  fentiments  therein  delivered  do  very  well  confift  with  the  charafter  of  a  man,  of -whom 
it  may  with  juftice  be  faid,  that  fcarce  any  one  of  his  profeffion,  whofe  writings  are  of 
•equal  bulk  with  thofe  of  Swift,  has,  as  an  author,  contributed  lefs  than  he  to  the  promo- 
tion of  religion,  virtue,  or  the  general  interefts  of  mankind. 

Vol.  y.  P  p  p  re- 
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refolved  to  adl  without  the  controul  of  fuch  as  (hould  be  retained  to 
affift  in  it,  whether  compofers  or  fingers  j  although  of  thefe  latter, 
Senefino  was  one,  and  indeed  the  chief.  Seeing  this  formidable  af- 
fociation,  Handel  had  nothing  left  but  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  Heidegger,  who,  though  old,  was  yet  living,  for  carrying  on  an 
opera  in  conjundion,  for  the  fhort  term  of  three  years,  at  the  Hay- 
market.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  this  agreement,  Handel  found  him- 
felf  under  a  neceflity  of  going  to  Italy  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging 
fingers.  After  a  fliort  flay  abroad,  he  returned  with  Fabri,  and  an- 
other Caftrata  ;  Strada,  furnamcd  del  Po,  and  Bertolli  j  thetwolaft 
were  women,  and  the  former  of  them  a  very  fine  finger.  He  alfo  en- 
gaged a  German  named  Reimfchneider,  a  byfs  finger,  and  fome  other 
perfons  of  lefs  account.  The  winter  after  his  arrival  Handel  began  his 
conteft  with  the  nobility  by  the  reprefentation  of  his  opera  of  Lotha- 
rius,  on  the  fixteenth  of  November,  1729.  This  was  fucceeded  by 
Parthenope,  with  which  he  doled  the  feafon. 

Handel  continued  at  the  Haymarket  till  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  he  Hood  engaged  with  Heidegger,  during  which  he  com- 
pofed  and  performed  fucceflively  the  operas  of  Porus,  Sofarmes,  Or- 
lando, and  JEtlus :  At  the  end  thereof  he,  together  with  old  Mr.  Smithy, 
went  abroad  in  queft  of  fingers  :  In  Italy  he  heard  Farinelli,  a  young, 
man  of  adonifliing  talents,  and  alfo  Careftini,  and,  which  is  very 
llrange,  preferring  the  latter,  he  engaged  with  him,  and  returned  to 
England.  With  this  afliftance  he  ventured  to  undertake  an  opera  at 
the  Haymarket  on  his  own  bottom^ 

During  all  this  time  the  adverfaries  of  Handel  went  on  with  but 
little  better  fuccefs  ;  they  performed  a  variety  of  operas,  compofed 
by  fundry  authors  whofe  names  are  now  forgotten,  but  to  audiences 
that  were  feldom  numerous  enough  to  defray  the  ordinary  expences 
of  the  reprefentation.  At  length  they  entered  into  engagements  with 
Porpora,  a  mufician  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  abroad,  and  Fa- 
rinelli, and,  took  pofl"cflion  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  which  Handel 
at  the  end  of  the  feafon  had  abandoned.  Of  the  fuccefs  of  this  new 
afiociation  there  will  be  farther  occafion  to  fpeak  :  at  pjefent  it  may 
fufiice  to  fay,  that,  having  two  fuch  fingers  as  Farinelli  and  Senefino 
at  their  command,  the  nobility  had  greatly  the  advantage,  and  for 
one  feafon  at  leaft  were  great  gainers.  It  is  true  they  were  lofers  in  the 
end,  for  Cibber,  who  was  living  at  the  time,  and  kept  a  watch- 
ful 
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ful  eye  on  the  theatres,  aflerts  that  Farlnelli  during  his  flay  here  had 
been  known  to  fing  to  an  audience  of  five  and  thirty  pounds  *. 


CARL  O     BROS  CHI , 
DETTO    FARINELLI- 


Caiilo  Broschi  Farinelli  was  the  nephew  of  that  Farlnelli 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned  to  have  been  concert-mafter  or  direc- 
tor of  the  ele(flor's  mufic  at  Hanover.  He  was  born  at  Naples  in  the 
year  1705,  and  derivedgreat  advantage  from  the  inftrudions  of  Porpora. 
He  had  fung  at  Rome  and  at  Bologna,  at  the  latter  of  which  cities  he 
had  heard  Bernacchi;  and  alfo  at  Venice;  when  the  fame  of  his  great 
talents  reaching  England,  he  was  engaged  to  fing  in  the  opera  at  London, 
and  in  the  year  1734  came  over  hither.  His  arrival  in  this  country 
was  in  the  news-papers  announced  to  the  public  as  an  event  worthy 


*  Apology  for  his  Life,  page  243. 
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of  notoriety  :  As  fcon  as  he  was  enough  recovered  from  the  fatigQc 
of  his  journey,  he  was  introduced  to  the  king  at  St.  James's,  and 
had  the  honour  to  fing  to  him  ;  the  princcfs  royal,  afterwards  prin- 
cefs  of  Orange,  accompanying  him  on  the  harpiichord.  At  the 
fame  time  with  FarinelU  arrived  in  England  Porpora,  who  had  been 
his  inftrudor,  and  was  the  companion  of  his  fortunes;  and  Giaco- 
mo  Amiconi  the  painter*.  Thefe  three  perfons  feem  to  have  beea 
united  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  ftridl  friendship  and  a  commu- 
nion of  interefts :  At  the  fame  time  that  the  nobility  under  the  new 
fublcription  engaged  v,'ith  FarinelU,  they  alfo  agreed  with  Porpora 
as  a  compofer  for  the  opera,  and  with  Amiconi  to  paint  the  fcenes. 
The  operas  in  which  FarinelU  fung  were,  Ariadne  and  Polifemo  fe-t 
by  Porpora,  and  Artaxerxes  by  HaiTe,  who  had  acquired  fome  repu- 
tation in  Germany  by  his  compofitions  for  the  theatre.  He  fung  alfo 
in  the  oratorio  of  David,  compofed  by  Porpora,  and  in  an  opera 
entitled  Demetrius,  by  Pefcetti,  both  performed  at  the  Haymar- 
ket.  The  world  had  never  feen  two  fuch  fingers  upon  the  fame 
ftage  as  Senefino  and  FarinelU  ;  the  former  was  a  jufi:  and  grace- 
ful adtor,  and  in  the  opinion  of  very  good  judges  had  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  FarinelU  in  refpefl  of  the  tone  of  his  voice;  but  the  latter  had 
fo  much  the  advantage  in  other  refpeds,  that  few  hefitated  to  pro- 
nounce him  the  greateft  finger  in  the  world;  this  opinion  was  ground- 
ed on  the  amazing  compafs  of  his  voice,  exceeding  that  of  women, 
or  any  of  his  own  clafs ;  his  (hake  was  juft,  and  fweet  beyond  ex- 
preflion  ;  and  in  the  management  of  his  voice,  and  the  clear  articu- 
lation of  divifions  and  quick  palTages,  he  pafi'ed  all  defcription.  Such 
perfeiftions  as  thefe  were  enough  for  one  finger  to  pofTefs,  and  indeed 
they  were  fo  evident,  and  their  effeds  fo  forcible  on  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  that  few  were  difpofed   to   refled  that  his  perfon  was 

*  Amiconi  found  employment  here  as  a  portrait,  and  alfo  as  a  hiflory  painter.  In  the 
former  capacity  it  was  the  fafliion  among  the  friends  of  the  opera  and  the  mufical  connoif- 
feurs  to  fit  to  him  ;  in  the  latter  he  exercifed  his  talent  in  the  painting  of  halls  and  flair- 
cafes  ;  and  this,  notwithftanding  that  Kent,  who,  becaufe  he  was  a  bad  painter  himfelf, 
had,  as  an  architedl,  in  his  conflru6lion  of  ftair-cafes  driven  that  kind  of  painting  out  of 
the  kingdom,  Amiconi  painted  the  (lair-cafe  of  Powis-houfe  in  Crmond  flreet  with  the 
ilory  of  Judith  and  Holofernes,  in  three  compartments  ;  and  the  hall  in  the  houfe  at 
Iiiore-park  in  Hertford fli ire,  with  that  of  Jupiter  snd  16.  Of  this  houfe  the  fodowing  is 
•a  brief  hillory  :  In  1617  it  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  he  by  a 
deed,  declaring  the  ufes  of  a  fine,  limited  the  inheritance  thereof  to  himfelf  for  life,  re- 
niainder  to  Lucy  his  wife  and  her  heirs.  See  Chauncy's  Hlftorical  Antiquities  of  Hert- 
fordlhire,  page  479.  This  Lucy  was  the  famous  countefs  of  Bedford,  celebrated  by  Sir 
Toby  Matthews,  Dr.  Donne,  and  other  writers  of  thofe  times ;  and  (he  it  is  faid  laid  out 

tbe 
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tall  and  flender  to  cxcefs,  and  by  confequence  his  mien  and  aftioa 
ungraceful. 

Upon  what  terms  Farinelll  was  engaged  to  finghere,  is  not  known 
to  a  degree  of  certainty  j  his  falary  however,  be  it  what  it  might,  bore 
but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  annual  amount  of  his  profits,  which,  by 
a  benefit,  and  rich  prefents  of  various  kinds,  were  eftimated  at  five 
thoufand  pounds  a  year.  The  excefiive  fondnefs  which  the  nobility 
difcovered  for  this  perfon,  the  carefles  they  befiowed  on,  and  the 
prefents  they  made  him  indicated  little  lefs  than  infatuation;  their 
bounty  was  prodigality,  and  their  applaufe  adoration  *. 

That  unmanly  propenfity  inperfonsof  high  rank  to  promote  and  en- 
courage this  laft  refinement  of  modern  luxury  which  they  mani- 
fefted  in  thefe  and  various  other  inftances,  was  loudly  complained 
of  as  derogating  from  the  national  charafler  :  It  was  urged  that 
the  reputation  of  this  country  abroad  was  founded  on  the  difpofitioii 
of  the  people  to  arms,  and  their  love  of  letters ;  and  that  we  were 
adopting  the  manners  of  a  people  who  have  long  fince  ceafed  to  be 
diftingurihed  for  either.  Indeed  it  was  ridiculous  to  fee  a  whole  peo- 
ple in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fafcination  as  they  were  in  at  this  lime  ;  many 
pretended  to  be  charmed  with  the  finging  of  Farinelli,  who  had  not 

the  gardens  in  fuch  a  manner  as  induced  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Eflay  on  Gardening, 
to  fay  it  was  the  perfeftefl:  figure  of  a  garden  he  ever  faw.  Many  years  after  the  deceafe 
of  the  countefs  of  Bedford,  the  duke  of  Ormond  became  the  owner  of  More-park  ;  and, 
after  his  attainder,  Mr.  Stiles  ;  who  employed  Amiconi  to  paint  the  hall  :  The  fucceed- 
ing  proprietor  of  this  manfion  was  lord  Anfon,  and  the  prefent,  Sir  Laurence  Dundas. 
The  fondnefs  of  Sir  William  Temple  for  this  place,  induced  him  to  give  the  name  of  it  to 
his  feat  near  Farnham  in  Surrey.  Hence  has  arifen  a  miftaken  notion  that  the  More-park 
mentioned  in  his  Eflay  on  Gardening  was  in  Surrey. 

*  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  Rake's  Progrefs,  has  ridiculed  this  folly  with  great  humour  ;  in 
the  fecond  plate  of  that  work  he  reprefents  his  rake  at  his  levee  in  a  circle,  confiding  of  a 
bravo,  a  jockey,  a  dancing- mafter,  a  fencing-maftei^  a  gardener,  and  other  dependents. 
In  a  corner  of  the  room  fits  an  opera  coinpofer  at  a  harpfichord,  with  a  long  roll  hanging 
from  the  back  of  his  chair,  on  which  is  the  following  infcription  :  '  A  Hit  of  the  rich  pre- 
'  fents  Signer  Farinelli  the  Italian  finger  condefcended  to  accept  of  the  Englifli  nobility 
<  and  gentry  for  one  night's  performance  in  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes.     A  pair  of  diamond 

•  knee- buckles,  prefented  by  a  diamond  ring  by 
«                                  A  bank-note enclofed  in  a  lich  gold  cafe  by 

«  A  gold  fnuff  box  chafed  with  the  flory  of  Orpheus  charming  the  brutes  by  T.  RakewelJ, 

*  Efq-  looi.  iool.  100!.'  Many  of  the  above  prefents  were  aftually  made  to  Farinelli 
durinc  his  ftay  among  us,  and  were  mentioned  in  the  daily  papers.  On  the  floor  lies  a 
piftur'e  reprefenting  Farinelli  feated  on  a  pedeftal,  with  an  altar  before  him,  on  which 
are  feveral  flaming  hearts  ;  near  which  Hand  a  number  of  people  with  their  arms  extend- 
e6,  ofi^"ering  him  prefents :  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  one  lady  kneeling,  tendering  her 
heart,  from  whofe  mouth  a  label  iflues,  infcribed  '  One  God,  one  Farinelli ;'  alluding  to  a 
Jady  of  diftindion,  who  being  charmed  with  a  particular  paflige  in  one  of  his  fongs,  ut- 
tered aloud  from  the  boxes  that  impious  exclamation. 

Vol.  V.  Qj\q.  the 
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the  leaft  ear  for  mufic ;  and  who  could  not,  if  they  had  been  leh  to 
themfelves,  have  diltinguifhed  between  him  and  an  inferior  finger.- 
However  the  experiment  of  a  few  years  was  fufficient  to  convince 
the  world  of  this  truth  at  leafl,  that  two  operas  at  a  time  were  more 
than  this  metropolis  could  fupport  5  and  determined  Farinelli  to  try 
his  fuccefs  in  another  country.  The  particulars  of  his  retreat  will 
be  mentioned  in  a  fubfequent  page.  Mr.  Martinelli  has  given  the 
following  fiiort  character  of  him,  which  naturally  leads  us  to  give 
an  account  of  his  mafter  Porpora,  and  alfo  of  Haffe,  the  joint  com- 
pofer  with  him  for  the  opera,  during  the  refidence  of  Farinelli  in 
London.     *  He  had  a  voice  proportioned  to  his  gigantic  flature,  ex- 

*  tending  beyond   the   ordinary   compafs   near  an   oiftave,  in   notes- 

*  equally  clear  and  fonorous.     At  the  fame  time  he  poflefled  fuch  a 

*  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  fcience  of  mufic,  as  he  might  be  fup- 

*  pofed  to  have  derived  from  the  inftrudions  of  the  flcilful  Porpora> 

*  beftowed  on  a  dihgent  and  favourite  pupil  :  With  unexampled  agi- 

*  lity  and  freedom  did   he   traverfe  the    paths  which  Bernacchi  had 

*  trod  with  fuccefs,  till  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Italians,  and  at 

*  length  of  the  harmonic  world  *.' 

CHAP.  IV. 

'icoLo  PoRPORA  is  Celebrated  among  the  modern  muficlans,  not 
lefs  as  the  inllrudtor  of  fome  of  the  moft  applauded  fingers,  than 
as  a  mufical  compofer  of  the  dramatic  clafs.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life- 
he  was  in  the  fervice  of  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  but  quitting  it, 
he  made  a  temporary  refidence  in  fundry  of  the  German  courts,  and- 
afterwards  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  At  Naples  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Farinelli,  wh5  was  then  very  young,  and  having  a  very 
promifing  voice,  was  endeavouring  to  acquire  that  ftyle  and  manner 
of  finging,  which  it  is  faid  Antonio  Bernacchi  of  Bologna  took  from 
Piftocchi,  and  which  gave  rife  to  the  denomination  of  the  Bernacchi- 
fchool.  Porpora  feeing  this,  and  being  defirous  of  correcting  thofe 
extravagancies  which  Bernacchi  had  introduced  into  vocal  pradice, 
he  laboured  to  form  a  ftyle  of  greater  fimplicity,  fuch  as  was  calcu- 
lated rather  to  afFedthan  to  aftonifli  the  hearers  :  As  to  Farinelli  ia 
particular,  he  fet  himfelf  with  all  his  might  to  improve  thofe  great 
talents  which  he  had  difcovered  in  him,  and  in  the  end  made  him 
*  Lettere  familiare  e  cruiche,  Carte  361. 

the 
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the  fineft  finger  that  had  then  or  has  ever  fincebeen  heard  :  A  degree 
of  fuccefs,  alike  proportioned  to  their  feveral  abiHties,  had  he  in  the 
tuition  of  SalimbeUi,  CafFarelh",  and  Mingotti,  all  of  whom  were  the 
pupils  of  Porpora. 

The  attachments  of  Porpora  to  Farinelli  were  of  fuch  a  friendly 
kind,  as  determined,  him  to  become,  if  not  a  fliarer  in  his  fortunes, 
at  leaft  a  witnefs  of  that  applaufe  which  was  beftowed  en  him  whi- 
therfoever  he  went :  with  this  view  he  was  the  companion  of  his  tra- 
vels J  and  it  may  v/ell  be  fuppofed  that  the  English  nobility,  when 
they  engaged  Farinelli  to  fing  here,  confidered  Porpora  as  fo  inti- 
mately conneded  with  him,  that  an  attempt  to  feparate  them  would 
^o  near  to  render  a  treaty  for  that  purpofe  abortive;  accordingly  they 
were  both  engaged  and  arrive<i  in  England  together. 

The  operas  of  Porpora,  as  mufical  compofitions,  had  little  to  re- 
commend them  :  That  of  Ariadne  was  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the 
Ariadne  of  Handel,  in  which,  excepting  the  minuet  at  the  end  of 
the  overture,  there  is  fcarce  a  good  air.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  however,  in 
a  humourous  pamphlet  written  on  occafion  of  the  difputes  about  the 
opera,  entitled  Harmony  in  an  Uproar,  calls  that  of  Handel  the 
Nightingale,  the  other  the  Cuckoo  *. 

In  the  year  1735  Porpora  publifhed  and  dedicated  to  Frederic, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the  difpute  with 
Handel,  Twelve  Italian  Cantatas,  vv'hich  at  this  day  are  greatly  ef- 
teemed.  He  alfo  publiflied  Six  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  bafs ; 
thefe  compofitions  are  mere  fymphonies,  and,  having  in  them  very 
little  of  defign  or  contrivance,  are  now  fcarcely  remembered. 

Giovanni  Adolfo  Hasse  was  born  near  Hamburg,  and  received 
his  firfl;  inftrudions  in  mufic  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
compofcd  an  opera  entitled  Antigone;  but,  being  defirous  of  farther 
improvement,  he  went  to  Naples,  and  for  a  fliort  time  was  under  the 
tuition  of  Porpora,  but  afterwards  became  a  difciple  of  Aleflandro 
Scarlatti.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  he  became  maeflro  di  cap- 
pella  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony,  and  at  Drefden  compofed  operas,  fome 
in  the  German,  and  others  in  the  Italian  language.  In  the  compofition 
of  operas  he  was  efleemed  abroad  the  firfl  of  the  German  maftersj  and 
the  fame  of  his  abilities  reaching  England  at  the  time  of  the  rupture 
between  Handel  and  the  Englidi  nobility,  he  was  employed  by  them, 
and  compofed  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes,  written  by  Metaftafio,  and 
'*  Mifcellancous  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  vol,  II.  page  21. 
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fome  others,  which  were  reprefented  here,  and  received  great  ad^ 
vantage  from  the  performance  of  Farinelli.  He  married  Fau{lin2> 
foon  after  her  return  from  England  :  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
ever  here  himfelf;  it  feems  he  was  flrongly  prelled  at-the  time  above- 
mentioned  to  come  to  London,  but  Mr.  Handel  being  then  living, 
he  declined  the  invitation,  not  choofing  to  become  a  competitor  with' 
one  fo  greatly  his  fuperior. 

The  abilities  of  Haile  feem  to  have  been  greatly  over-rated  by  fome 
of  our  countrymen  who  have  taken  occafion  to  mention  him  ;  Six- 
Cantatas  for  a  voice,  with  an  accompanyment  for  the  harpfichord,  a 
Salve  Regina  for  a  fingle  voice  with  inftruments,  a  fingle  con- 
certo for  French  horns,  and  other  inftruments,  and  a  few  airs- 
feleded  from  his  operas  performed  here,  are  all  of  his  compofitions. 
that  have  been  publilhed  in  England  j  and  thefe  are  fo  far  from  af- 
fording evidence  of  any  extraordinary  talent,  that  they  are  a  full  juf— 
tification  of  the  author  of  the  Remarks  on  Mr.  Avifon's  Effay  on  mu- 
fical  Expreffion,  who  has  not  hefitated  to  affert  that  the  diftinguifh— 
ing  charaderiftic  of  Halle's  compofitions  is  effeminacy. 

The  conteft  between  Handel  and  the  nobility  was  carried  on  with- 
fo  much  difadvantage  to  the  former,  that  he  found  himfelf  under  the: 
neceffity  of  quitting  the  Haymarket  theatre  at  the  time  when  his  op- 
ponents were  wiftiing  to  get  poffeffion  of  it  j   and  in   the  iflue  each- 
party  {hifted  its  ground  by  an  exchange  of  fituations.      The  nobility 
removed  with  Farinelli,  Senefmo,  and  Montagnana,  a  bafs  finger,  who 
bad  fung  for  Handel  in  Sofarmes  and  other,  of  his  operas  ;  and  Handel, . 
with  Strada,  Bertolli,  and  Waltz,   a  bafs  finger,  who  had  been  his- 
cook,  went  to  Lincoln's-Inn  fields.     Here   he   continued  but  for  a 
lliort  time  ;  for,  finding  himfelf  unable  fingly  to  continue  the  oppo— 
fition,  he  removed  toCovent  Garden,  and  entered  into  fome  engage- 
ments with  Rich,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  known  ;  fave  that 
in  difcharge  of  a  debt  that   he  had  contra(fled  with  him  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  he  fome  years  after  fet  to  mufic  an  Englifii  opera  en- 
titled Alcefte,  written  by  Dr.  Smollett,  and  for  which  Rich  was  at 
great  expence  in  a  fet  of  fcenes  painted  by  Servandoni ;   but  it  was 
never  performed.     Handel   afterwards   adapted    this  mufic  to  Dry- 
den's  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1687,  printed  in  the  fourth  part  of 
his  Mifcellaneous  Poems,  and  performed  it  together  with^Alexan- 
der's  Feaft. 

Such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  perfonal  character  of  Handel,. 

will 
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will  wonder  at  his  feeming  temerity,  in  continuing  To  long,  an  oppofi- 
tion  which  tended  but  to  impoverifli  him;  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  firnl 
and  intrepid  fpirit,  no  way  a  flave  to  the  paffion  of  avarice,  and  would 
have  gone  greater  lengths  than  he  did,  rather  than  fubmit  to  thofe 
whom  he  had  ever  looked  on  as  his  inferiors  :  But  though  his  ill  fuc- 
cefs  forafcries  of  years  had  not  affefied  his  fpirit,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  his  genius  was  in  fome  degree  damped  by  it;  for  whereas  of 
bis  earlier  operas,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  compofed  by  him  between  the 
year  1710  and  1728,  the  merits  are  fo  great,  that  few  are  able  to  fay 
which  is  to  be  preferred  j  thofe  compofed  after  that  period  h a vefo little 
to  recommend  them,  that  few  .would  take  them  for  the  work  of  thcr 
fame  author.  In  the  former  clafs  are  Radamiftus,  Otho,  Tamerlane,- 
Rodelinda,  Alexander,  and  Admetus,  in  either  of  which  fcarcely  an 
i-ndifferent  air  occurs ;  whereas  in  Parthenope,  Porus,  Sofarmes,  Or-^ 
lando,  ^tius,  Ariadne,  and  the  reft  down  to  1736,  it  is  a  matter  of 
fome  difficulty  to  find  a  good  one. 

The  nobility  were  no  fooner  fettled  at  the  Haymarket,  than  Fari* 
nelli  appeared  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory  ;  all  the  world  reforted  thi- 
ther, even  aldermen  and  other  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  daugh-- 
ters,  toufo  great  a  degree,  that  in  the  city  it  became  a  proverbial  ex- 
preffion,  that  thofe  who  had  not  heard  Farinelli  fingandFofter  preach,- 
were  not  qualified  to  appear  in  genteel  company  *. 

*  Mr.  James  Fofter  was  a  diflenting  minifter  of  the  Anabaptift  denomination.  In  the 
Old  Jewry,  during  the  winter  feafon,  on  Sunday  evenings,  he  preached  a  lefture,  in* 
which  with  great  clearnefs  and  ftrength  of  reafoniiig  he  enforced  the  obligations  of  religion  • 
and  virtue,  chiefly  from  principles  in  which  all  mankind  are  agreed.  The  Freethinkers, 
as  they  are  called,  took  him  for  a  Deift,  and  his  audiences  were  fomewhat  the  larger  for 
tliem  ;  but  they  were  greatly  miftaken  :  On  the  contrary  he  was  a  devout  and  iincere 
Chriftian,  as  the  author  of  this  work  can  teflify,  who  lived  many  years  with  him  on  terms 
of  ftjiiEl  friendfhip  ;  and  gave  ample  proof  of  his  faith  in  an  excellent  anfwer  to  a  worth- 
lefs  book,  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  ;  and  contributed  to  put  to  confufion  its 
more  worthlefs  author,  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal.  Pope  was  acquainted  with  Fofter,  and,- 
having  frequently  reforted  to  the  Old  Jewry  purpofely  to  hear  him,  complimented  hini 
w-ith  the  following  lines : 

Let  modeft;  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well. 

Epilogue  to  the  Satires, -Dialogue  I. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  exprefled  to  Mr.  Pope  a  great  defire  to  know  Foft:er,  and  an  appoint-  ' 
ment  was  made  for  a  meeting  of  all  the  three  ;  but  an  accident  prevented  it.  Moft  of  the 
fermons  preached  at  the  Old  Jewry  lefture  are  extant  in  four  volumes,  publifhed  by  the 
author  himfelf :  1  hey  were  alfo  preached  to  a  congregation  of  which  he  was  paftor,  in  a 
place  fituated  between  Red-Crofs-ftreet  and  Barbican  ;  but  fuch  was  the  fafliion  of  the  time, 
and  fuch  was  the  difi'erent  efFc£ls  of  the  fame  diicourfes  at  different  places,  that  few  but  his  ■ 
own  congregation  reforted  to  the  one,  and  people,  at  the  rifque  of  their  limbs,  ftruggled  to 
get  in  at  the  other.  In  conlideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  the  eftimation  in  which  he  was 
held  throughout  this  kingdom,  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  honoured  him  with  the  de- 
gree 
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But  It  fared  far  otherwife  with  Handel,  wlro,  after  his  engagement 
with  Rich,  performed  to  almofl:  empty  houfes  j  and,  after  a  conteft, 
which  lafled  about  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  obhged. 
to  draw  out  of  the  funds  almoll:  the  whole  of  what  in  his  profperous 
<lays  he  had  there  invefled,  he  gave  out ;  and  difcovered  to  the  world 
that  in  this  dreadful  conflI«!t  he  had  not  only  fuffered  in  his  fortune 
but  his  health  *.  To  get  rid  of  that  dejection  of  mind,  which  his  re- 
peated difappointments  had  brought  on  him,  he  was  advifed  to  the 
ufe  of  the  waters  at  Tunbridge,  and  a  regimen  calculated  to  affift 
their  operation  ;  but  his  diforder  was  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  by  feve- 
ral  particulars  in  his  behaviour,  which  it  would  give  the  reader  no 
pleafure  to  be  informed  of,  he  difcovered  that  his  mental  powers  were 
afFedted  ;  and,  to  complete  his  diftrefs,  one  of  thofe  hands,  which  had 
frequently  adminiftered  fuch  delight  toothers,  was  now  become  ufe- 
lefs  to  himfelf ;  in  a  word,  the  palfy  had  feized  his  right  arm,  and 
the  whole  of  the  limb  was  by  a  Ibdden  (Iroke  rendered  incapable  of 
performing  its  natural  fundlions. 

Medicines  having  been  found  ineffeftual  to  remove  his  diforder, 
he  was  prevailed  on,  but  with  great  difficulty,  to  refort  to  Aix  la 
Chapelle  ;  accordingly  he  went  thither,  and  fubmitted  to  fuch 
fweats,  excited  by  the  vapour  baths  there,  as  aftoniflhed  every  one. 
After  a  few  eflays  of  this  kind,  during  which  his  fpirits  feemed  to  rife- 
rather  than  fink  under  an  excefllve  perfpiration,  his  difotder  left  him  } 
and  in  a  few  hours  after  the  lafl:  operation  he  went  to  the  great  church 
of  the  city,  and  got  to  the  organ,  on  which  he  played  in  fuch  *a  man- 
ner that  men  imputed  his  cure  to  a  miracle.  Having  received  fo 
much  benefit  from  the  baths,  he  prudently  determined  to  flay  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  till  the  end  of  fix  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
there,   aiid  at  the  end  thereof  returned  to  London  in  perfed  health, 

Farinelli,  during  the  interval  of  a  ftw  winters,  had  accumulated 
great  wealth,   but  it  arcfe  chiefly  from  prefents,  and  crouded  houfes 

gree  of  doGor  in  divinity.  In  die  year  1746  he  wr.s  requeued  to  afilft  in  prepnring 
lord  Kilmarnock  for  a  kibmifnon  to  that  fenU-nce,  whicb,  for  havintr  been  active  in  the 
rebellion  of  1  745,  be  was  doomed  to  AifFer.  Dr.  Fofter  complied  witli  this-  requefr,  and 
was  nece.Titaied  to  he  a  fpeilator  of  bis  end  ;  the  unfpeakable  anguifh  of  mind  which  he 
felt  upon  this  occafion,  and  the  frequent  refleftion  on  all  the  circumflances  of  the  execu- 
tion, made  fuch  a  deep  imprelLou  on  him,  as  could  never  be  effaced  ;  bis  ment.tl  iacukies 
forfookhim,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1753,  he  died. 

•  Upon  occafion  of  this  his  diftrefs,  Strada  and  others  of  the  fingers  were  content  to 
accept  of  bonds  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears,  and  left  the  kingdom  upon  Mr.  HanJel's 
afl'uranccs  that  they  fliouid  be  difcharged  ;  and  he  paid  a  due  regard  to  his  engagemerit  hj 
j-emitting  them  the  money. 

at 
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at  his  benefits;  and  as  he  had  experienced  what  it  was  to  fing  to  an* 
audience  of  thirty-five  pounds,  he  began  to  fufpedt  that  his  harveft 
in  this  country,  which,  as  Matthefon  terms  it,  was  a  golden  one, 
was  pretty  well  over,  and  began  to  think  of  trying  his  fuccefs  in 
another  :  He  had  vifited  France  in  the  year  1736,  and  finding  at  his- 
return  to  London  but  little  encouragement  to  engage  at  the  opera,  he 
finally  quitted  England  the  follov.'ing  fummer,  and  on  the  ninth  of 
July,  1737,  appeared  at  Verfailles,  hoping  to  derive  great  ad  vantages- 
from  the  folemnities  which  were  exped^ed  to  attend  the  approaching" 
birth  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  j  but  in  this  he  was  difappointed. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  king  of  Spain  laboured  un- 
der a  melancholy  diforder,  for  which  no  relief  could  be  fuggefted 
but  mufic ;  his  queen  contrived  to  entertain  him  with  frequent  con- 
certs :  To  make  thefe  as  delightful  to  him  as  poffible,  flie  fent  for 
Farinelli,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Madrid  attached  him  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  that  court  by  a  penfion  of  1400  piaftres,  or  3150I.  per  an- 
num, and  a  coach  and  equipage  maintained  at  the  king's  expence. 
Over  and  above  his  falary,  confiderable  prefents  were  made  him  j 
the  king  gave  him  his  pidture  fet  wrth  diamonds,  valued  afjoootdol- 
lars  J  the  queen  prefented  him  with  a  gold  fnuff-box,  with  two  large 
diamonds  on  the  lid  3  and  the  prince  of  Anurias  gave  him  a  diamond 
button  and  loop  of  great  value.  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  V.  Farinelli- 
was  continued  in  his  (lation  by  his  fucceflbr  Ferdinand  VI.  and  in 
1/50  was  honoured  with  the  crofs  of  Calatrava,  the  badge  of  an  or- 
der of  knighthood  in  Spain  of  great  antiquity.  Fie  continued,  with 
the  afllftance  of  the  beft  corapofers  and  fingers,  and  of  Metaftafio  and 
Amiconi  the  painter,  which  latter  had  followed  him  into  Spain,  to 
condudt  the  opera  till  about  the  year  1761,  when  he  took  a  refolu- 
tion  to  return  to  Italy  ;  accordingly  he  went  thither,  and  had  an  au- 
dience of  BenedidlXIV".  to  whom,  upon  his  recounting  the  riches  and- 
honours  that  had  been  (hovvered  down  upon  him  here  and  in  Spain,, 
the  pope  made  this  remark  :  '  In  other  words  you  mean  to  fay,  that 
*■  you  found  abroad  what  you  left  here.' 

•  His  penfion  from  the  court  of  Spain  being  dill  continued  to  him, 
Farinelli  chofe  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna  for  his  refidence ;  and 
in  a  houfe  of  his  own  buildiiig,  near  that  city,  he  is  now  living  in  eafe 
and  great  affluence. 

It  is  now  neceffary  to  recur  to  a  former  period,   and  in  an  orderly 
eourfeof  narration  to  relate  fuch  other  particulars  refpeding  the  fub- 

je& 
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]e&  of  this  hiftory,  as  were  neceflarily  poftponed  to  make  way  for  the 
above  account  of  Mr.  Handel. 

Greene,  who  ah-eady  has  been  mentioned  as  an  ingenious  young 
man,  was  got  to  be  organifl:  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  having,  upon  the  de- 
ceafe  of  Dr.  Croft,  in  1727,  been  appointed  organift  and  com- 
pofer  to  the  royal  chapel  in  his  room,  was  thereby  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  profeffion  in  England.  He  courted  the  friendfhip  of  Mr. 
Handel  with  a  degree  of  affiduity  that, to  fay  the  truth,  bordered  upon 
fervility;  and  in  his  vifits  to  him  at  Burlington-houfe,  and  at  the  duke 
of  Chandois's,  was  rather  more  frequent  than  welcome.  At  length 
Mr.  Handel  difcovering  that  he  was  paying  the  fame  court  to  his  rival, 
Bononcini,  as  to  himfelf,  would  have  nothing  more  to  fay  to  him,  and 
gave  orders  to  be  denied  whenever  Greene  came  to  vifit  him. 

Some  particulars  refpedling  Greene  and  his  firft  appearance  in  the 
world  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  volume.  The 
bufy  part  he  afled  at  this  time,  his  attachment  to  Bononcini,  and 
his  oppofition  to  Mr.  Handel,  make  it  necelTary  in  this  place  to  re- 
fume  his  hiflory. 

In  the  year  1730  he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  mufic  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  :  His  exercife  for  it  was  Mr.  Pope's  ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  day,  which  he  fet  very  finely  to  mufic  *.     It  was  performed 

*  Mr.  Pope,  to  anfwer  Greene's  purpofe,  condefcended  to  make  conGderable  altera- 
tions in  this  poem,  and  at  his  requeft  to  infert  in  it  one  entire  new  ftanza,  viz.  the  third. 
As  he  thereby  rendered  it  greatly  different  from  the  ode  originally  published,  and  as  with 
,the  .variations  it  has  never  yet  appeared  in  print,  it  is  heie  given  as  a  curioCty.     • 

O  D  E  for    St.  Cecilia's  Day: 
As  altered  by  Mr.  Pope  for  Dr.  Greene. 
I. 
Defcend  ye  Nine  !  defcend  and  fing  ; 
The  breathing  inilruments  infpire  ; 
Wake  into  voice  each  (ilent  firing. 
And  fweep  the  founding  lyre  ! 
In  a  fadly-pleafing  flrain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain  : 
Tn  more  lengthen'd  notes  and  flow. 
The  deep,  majcflic,  foJemn  organs  blow. 
Hark  !  the  numbers  foft  and  clear. 
Gently  ileal  upon  the  ear; 
Now  louder  tbev  found, 
'Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  fhrill  echoes  rebound  : 
'Till,  by  degrees,  remote  and  fmallf 
The  ftrains  decay. 
And  melt  away, 
In  a  dying,  dying  fail,  II, 
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with  great  applaufe  ;  and,  as  an  additional  teftimony  to  his  mcritj 
he  was  honoured  with  the  title.of  prgfeffor  of  mufic  in  the  univ^rfity 
of  Cambridge.  -= 

II. 

By  mufic  mind?  an  equal  temper  know. 

Nor  fwell  too  high,  nor  fink  too  low. 
If  in  the  bread:  tumultous  joys  arife, 
Mufic  her  foft,  afiuafive  voice  applies  ;  - 

Or  when  the  foul  is  funk  in  cares, 

Exalts  her  with  enlivening  airs. 
Warriors  flie  fires  by  fprightly  founds  ; 
Pours  balm  into  the  lover's  wounds : 
Paffions  no  more  the  foul  engage, 
Ev'n  fa£tions  hear  away  their  rage. 

III. 

Amphion  thus  bade  wild  diflenfion  ceafc. 
And  foften'd  mortals  learn'd  the  arts  of  peace; 
Amphion  taught  contending  kings. 

From  various  difcords  to  create 

The  mufic  of  a  well-tun'd  ftate ; 
Nor  flack  nor  ftrain  the  tender  firings, 

Thofe  ufeful  touches  to  impart. 

That  (trike  the  fubjedt's  anfw'ringhearti- 
And  the  foft  filent  harmony  that  fprings 
From  facred  union  and  confent  of  things. 

IV. 

But  when  our  country's  caufe  provokes  to  armj^. 
How  martial  mufic  every  bofom  warms  ! 
When  the  firft  velTcl  dar'd  the  feas, 
TheThracian  rais'd  his  ftrain, 
'       And  Argo  faw  her  kindred  trees 
Defcend  from  Pelion  to  the  main; 
Tranfported  demi-gods  flood  round. 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  found,  , 

Inflam'd  with  glory's  charms  ! 
Each  chief  his  fev'nfold  Ihield  difplay'd. 
And  half  unfheath'd  the  fliining  blade  : 
And  feas,  and  rocks,  and  flcies  rebound  -' 

To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms ! 

V. 
But  when  thro'  all  th'  iniernal  bounds. 
Which  flaming  Phlegetori  furrounds. 
Sad  Orpheus  fought  his  confort  loft  : 

The  adamantine  gates  were  barr'd. 
And  nought  was  feen  and  nought  was  heard 
Around  the  dreary  coaft  ; 

But  dreadful  gleams, 
Difmal  fcreams. 
Fires  that  glow, 
Shrieks  of  woe, 
Vol.  V,  R  r  r  SslJen 
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The  following  duet,  taken  from  the  doctor's  own  manufcript,  was 
part  of  the  performance. 

Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans. 
And  cries  of  tortur'd  ghofls  ! 
But  hark  !  he  ftrikes  the  golden  lyre  ; 
And  fee  !  the  tortur'd  ghofts  refpire, 
See,  (hady  forms  advance  ! 
And  the  pale  fpeclres  dance  ! 
The  Furies  fink  upon  their  iron  beds, 
And  fnakes  uncurl'd  hang  lift'ning  round  their  heads. 

VI. 

By  the  ftreams  that  ever  flow. 

By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 
O'er  th'  Elyfian  flow'rs  ; 

By  thofe  happy  fouls  that  dwell 

In  yellow  meads  of  Afphodel, 
Or  Amaranthine  bow'rs. 

By  the  heroes'  armed  {hades, 

Glittring  thro'  the  gloomy  glades, 

By  the  youths  that  dy'd  for  love, 

Wand'ring  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
Reflore,  reflore  Eurydice  to  life. 
Oh  take  the  hufband,  or  return  the  wife  ! 

VII. 

He  fung,  and  hell  confented 
To  hear  the  poet's  pray'r  ; 
Stern  Proferpine  relented. 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 
Thus  fong  could  prevail 
O'er  death  and  o'er  hell, 
A  conqueft  how  hard  and  hovv  glorious  ?  . 

Tho'  fate  had  fad  bound  her 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her. 
Yet  mufic  and  love  were  victorious. 
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By  the  youths  that  dy'd  for  love  wand'ring  in  the  myrtle. 
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DOCTOR   MAURICE  GREEKK. 


;2  HISTORY    OF    THE    SCIENCE     Book IV. 

in  the  difputes  between  Handel  and  Bononcini,  Greene  had  afted 
with  fuch  duplicity,  as  induced  the  former  to  renounce  all  inter- 
cPiirfe  with  him ;  and  from  that  time  no  one  was  fo  induftrious  as 
he  in  decrying  the  compofitions  of  Handel,  or  applauding  thofe  of 
his  rival.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic,  and, 
v'uh  a  view  to  exalt  the  charafter  of  Bononcini,  produced  in  the 
vear  1728  the  madrigal  *  In  una  ficpe  ombrofa,'  which  gave  rife  to  a 
difpute  that  terminated  in  the  difgrace  of  his  friend.  Not  able  to 
endure  the  flights  of  thofe  who  had  marked  and  remembered  his  per- 
tinacious behaviour  in  this  bufinefs,  Dr.  Greene  left  the  academy, 
and  drew  off  with  him  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  fome 
other  perfons  his  immediate  dependents  ;  and  fixing  on  the  great 
room  called  the  Apollo  at  the  Devil  tavern,  for  the  performance  of  a 
concert,  under  his  fole  management,  gave  occafion  to  a  faying  not  fo 
witty  as  farcaftical,  viz.  that  Dr.  Greene  was  gone  to  the  Devil. 

Dr.  Greene  was  happy  in  the  friendfhip  of  Bifhop  Hoadley  and  his 
family  :  He  fet  to  mufic  fundry  elegant  paftoral  poems,  namely,  Flo- 
rimel,  Phoebe,  and  others,  written,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Dr.  John  Hoad- 
ley, a  fon  of  that  prelate.  He  had  alfo  an  intereft  with  the  late  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  probably  through  theduchefs,  who  had  frequent  mufical 
parties  at  Newcaftle-houfe,  at  which  Greene  ufed  to  affift  j  and  whofe 
mother,  Henrietta,  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  was  the  patronefs  of  Bo- 
noncini, with  whom,  as  has  been  related,  Greene  had  contraded  a 
clofe  intimacy.  With  fuch  connexions  as  thefe,  Greene  flood  fair  for 
the  higheft  preferments  in  his  profeffion,  and  he  attained  them  j  for, 
upon  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Croft,  through  the  intereft  of  the  countefs 
of  Peterborough,  he  fucceeded  to  his  places  of  organift  and  compofer 
to  the  royal  chapel ;  and,  upon  that  of  Eccles,  about  1735,  was  ap^- 
pointed  mafter  of  the  royal  band. 

Greene  had  given  fome  early  fpecimens  of  his  abilities  in  the  com^ 
pofition  of  a  fet  of  leffons  for  the  harpfichord,  which  be  probably 
meant  to  publiih  ;  but  a  copy  having  been  furreptitioufly  obtained  by 
one  Daniel  Wright,  a  feller  of  mufic  and  mufical  inftruments  near 
Furnival's  Inn,  who  never  printed  any  thing  that  he  did  not  fteal, 
they  were  publiftied  by  him  in  fo  very  incorredt  a  manner,  that  the 
doftor  was  neceflitated  to  declare  that  they  were  not  his  compofi- 
tions i  and  Wright,  no  lefs  falfely  than  impudently,  afierted  in  the 
public  papers  that  they  were.  Noiwithfianding  that  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent 
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ccllent  organift,  and  not  only  perfedly  underftood  the  nature  of  the 
inftrument,  but  was  a  great  mafter  of  fugue,  he  aftedted  in  his  vo- 
luntaries that  kind  of  praftice  on  fingle  flops,  the  cornet  and  the  vox- 
humana  for  inftance,  which  puts  the  inftrument  almoft  on  a  level 
with  the  harpfichord  ;  a  voluntary  of  this  kind  being  in  fadl  little 
more  than  a  folo  for  a  fingle  inflrument,  with  the  accompanyment  of 
a  bafs ;  and  in  this  view  Greene  may  be  looked  on  as  the  father  of 
modern  organifls.  This  kind  of  performance,  as  it  is  calculated  to 
catch  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  ever  more  delighted  with  me- 
lody, or  what  is  called  air,  than  harmony,  was  beneath  one,  whofe 
abilities  were  fuch,  that  Matthefon,  a  man  but  little  difpofed  to  flat- 
tery, and  who  was  himfelf  one  of  the  firfl  organifls  in  Europe,  has  not 
fcrupled  to  rank  him  among  the  befl  of  his  time. 


CHAP.  V. 

THe  condufl  of  Pepufch  was  very  different  from  that  of  Greene. 
Upon  Mr.  Handel's  arrival  in  England,  he  acquiefced  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fuperior  merit,  and  chofe  a  track  for  himfelf  in 
which  he  was  fure  to  meet  with  no  obftrudfion,  and  in  which 
none  could  diflurb  him  without  going  out  of  their  way  to  do  it.- 
He  had  been  retained  by  the  duke  of  Chandois,  and  aflifted  as  com- 
pofer  to  his  chapel,  till  he  gave  place  to  Handel ;  after  that  he 
profefTed  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  mufical  fcience,  and  conti- 
nued fo  to  do  till  about  the  year  1724,  when  a  temptation  offered  of 
advancing  himfelf,  which  he  was  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  :  Few  per- 
fons  converfant  in  literary  hiflory  are  unacquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter and  benevolent  fpirit  of  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  the  late  excellent 
bifhop  of  Cloyne  ;  or  that  this  gentleman,  upon  his  promotion  to 
the  deanery  of  Londonderry,  formed  a  plan  for  the  propagation  of 
religion  and  learning  in  America,  in  which  was  included  a  fcheme 
for  ereding  a  college  in  the  Summer  Iflands,  otherwile  called  t'je  Ifles 
of  Bermudas.  With  a  view  to  carry  this  prcjcft  into  execution.  Dr. 
Berkeley  obtained  permiffion  to  found  and  endow  fuch  a  college,  and 
ailb  engaged  divers  perfons  of  diflinguiihed  eminence  in  the  fcveral 
pf ofeffions  and  fatuities  to  accompany  him,  and  becom.e  profelffjiA-s  in 
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his  intended  college  j  of  thefe  Dr.  Pepufch  was  one.  He  and  his 
afibciates  embarked  for  the  place  of  the  intended  fettlement,  but  the 
Hiip  was  wrecked,  and  the  undertaking  fruftrated ;  immediately 
after  which  fuch  dithcukies  arofe  as  put  a  final  end  to  the  defign. 

jJeing  returned  to  England,  Dr.  Pepufch  married  Sfgnora  Marga- 
rita de  I'Epine,  and  went  to  refide  in  Bofwell-court,  Carey-ftreet, 
taking,  together  with  his  wife,  her  mother,  a  woman  as  remarkably 
fhort  as  her  daughter  was  tall.  The  fortune  which  Margarita  had 
acquired  was  eftimated  at  ten  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  pofleffion 
thereof  enabled  the  doftor  to  live  in  a  ftyle  of  elegance,  which  till 
liis  marriage  he  had  been  a  flranger  to  :  This  change  in  his  circum- 
ftances  was  no  interruption  to  his  ftudies  ;  he  loved  mulic,  and  he 
purfued  the  knowledge  of  it  with  ardour.  He,  at  the  inftance  of 
Gay  and  Rich,  undertook  to  compofe,  or  rather  corredt,  the  mufic 
to  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Every  one  knows  that  the  mufic  to  this 
drama  confifts  folely  of  ballad  tunes  and  country  dances ;  it  was  never- 
thelefs  neceflary  to  fettle  the  airs  for  performance,  and  alfo  to  compofe 
bafles  to  fuch  as  needed  them  -,  this  the  dodor  did,  prefixing  to  the 
opera  an  overture,  which  was  printed  in  the  firft,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  every  fucceeding  edition  of  the  work. 

The  reputation  of  the  dodor  was  now  at  a  great  height;  he  had 
perufed  with  great  attention  thofe  feveral  ancient  treatifes  on  harmo- 
nics which  Meibomius  had  given  to  the  world  about  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  publifhed  by  Dr.  Wallis  with 
his  own  learned  appendix.  In  the  perufal  of  thefe  authors,  the 'dif- 
ficulties which  occurred  to  him  were  in  a  great  meafure  removed  by 
his  friend  Mr,  Abraham  De  Moivre,  an  excellent  mathematician^ 
who  aflifled  him  in  making  calculations  for  demonftrating  thofe  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  foundation  of  harmonic  fcience ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  his  ftudies,  Pepufch  was  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
theoretic  muficians  of  his  time. 

About  the  year  1730  he  took  a  houfe  in  Fetter-lane,  the  next  door 
but  one  to  the  fouth  corner  of  the  paflage  leading  from  thence  into 
Bartlett's-Buildings,  and  fitted  up  a  large  room  in  it  for  the  reception 
of  his  books  and  manufcripts,  which  were  very  many,  and  had  been 
colledled  by  him  with  great  labour  and  expence.  His  wife  had  long 
quitted  the  opera  ftage,  and,  though  rather  advanced  in  years,  re- 
tained her  hand  on  the  harpfichord,  and  was  in  truth  a  fine  performer : 

The. 
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The  doftor  had  in  his  library  a  book  which  had  formerly  been  queen 
Elizabeth's,  containing  a  great  number  of  lelTons  for  the  harpfichord, 
compofed  by  Dr.  Bull ;  of  the  merit  of  thefe  pieces  he  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion  ;  and  though  they  were  much  more  difficult  to 
execute  than  can  be  well  conceived  by  thofe  who  refled  on  their  an- 
tiquity, yet  by  a  regular  courfe  of  pradice  fhe  attained  to  fuch  per- 
fedion  in  playing  them,  that  great  was  the  refort  of  perfons  to  hear 
her.  He  had  one  only  fon,  whom  he  determined  to  qualify  for  his 
own  profeflion,  a  child  of  very  promifing  parts  -,  the  dodor  laboured 
inceffantly  in  his  education,  but  he  lived  not  to  attain  the  age  of 
thirteen. 

Among  the  many  that  reforted  to  him  for  indruaion,  lord  Paifley, 
afterwards  earl  of  Abercorn  was  one  ;  and  to  him  the  dodor  had 
communicated  leffons  in  writing  for  his  private  fludy,  with  no  other 
obligation  not  to  impart  them  to  the  world,  than  is  implied  m  the 
mutual  relation  of  teacher  and  difciple  ;  which  it  feems  was  fo  ill  un- 
derftood,  that  in  the  year  1730  the  fubftance  of  the  dodor's  leffons 
was  by  his  pupil  given  to  the  world  with  the  following  title  :  *  A  fhort 
«  treatife  on  harmony,  containing  the  chief  rules  for  compofing  in 
«  two,  three,  and  four  parts,  dedicated  to  all  lovers  of  mufic.  By 
*  an  admirer  of  this  noble  and  agreeable  fcience." 

The  publiOier  of  this  little  book  had  Itudioufly  avoided  inferting 
in  the  book  any  of  thofe  examples  in  mufical  notes,  which  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  it  made  it  neceffary  to  refer  to,  for  which  omif- 
fion  he  makes  a  kind  of  apology. 

The  dodtor  affeded  to  fpeak  of  the  publication  of  this  book  as  in- 
jurious both  to  his  charader  and  interell ;  however  it  did  not  long, 
if  at  all,  interrupt  the  friendfhip  between  lord  Paifley  and  him. 
For  proof  of  the  fad  that  his  lordfhip  and  the  dodor  were  upon  very 
good  terms  after  the  publifliing  the  fiiort  treatife  on  harmony,  re- 
courfe  has  been  had  to  the  dodor's  papers,  among  which  has  been 
found  a  diary  in  his  own  hand-writing,  containing  an  account  of  the 
daily  occurrences  in  his  life  for  a  feries  of  years,  and,  among  others, 
a  relation  of  a  vifit  he  made  to  lord  Pailley  at  his  feat  at  Widiam  in 
Effex,  in  the  fummcr  of  the  year  1733,  and  of  his  entertainment 
during  a  week's  ftay  there;  which  may  ferve  to  (liew,  either  that  thft 
furreptitious  publication  of  the  book  was  not  the  ad  of  his  lordfhip, 
or  that  the  lapfe  of  lefs  than  three  years  had  effaced  from  his  remem- 
brance all  fenfe  of  injury  refulting  from  it. 

Vol.  V.  Ttt  The 
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The  book,  as  publifhed  in  the  manner  above  related,  was  of  very 
little  ufe  to  the  vi^orld.  It  wanted  the  illuflration  of  examples,  and 
was  in  other  refpeds  obfcure  and  moft  affedtedly  perplexed  ;  befides 
all  which,  it  was  written  in  a  ftyle  the  meaneft  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed :  The  motto  in  the  title-page  was  that  trite  pallage  of  Horace,. 
•  Si  quid  novifti  redlius  iftis,'  Sec.  and  the  fentence  intended  to  fup- 
ply  the  omifllon  of  the  author's  name,  contains  in  it  the  flatteft  an- 
ticlimax that  ever  difgraced  a  literacy  production. 

The  dodor  fpoke  the  English  language  but  indifferently,  and  wrote. 
it  worfe  than  many  foreigners  do  that  have  long  refided  in  this  coun-- 
try  ;  and  it  may   be   doubted  whether  the  leffons  which  he  ufed  to- 
give  his   pupils   wdre  ever  digefted  into  the  form  of  a  treatifej  but 
l^eing  that  the  book  could  not  be  recalled,  and  that  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  world  as  reponfible  for  the   fubjecfb  matter  of  it,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  adopt  it j   and  accordingly  in  the  year   1731' 
publilhed  a  genuine  edition,   retaining  the  language  of  the  former,, 
but  confiderably  altered  and  enlarged,  and  alfo  illuftrated  with  thofe 
examples  in  notes,  which  were  in  truth  an  effential  part  of  it.     The 
precepts  delivered,  and  the  laws  of  harmonical  combination  contain- 
ed in  this  book,  are  fuch  only  as  are  warranted  by  the  practice  of 
modern  compofers ;.  and  the  rules  of  tranfition  from  key  to  key  are 
evidently  extradled  from  the  works  of  Corelli  j  but  the  moft  valu- 
able part  of  the  book  is  the  chapter  treating  of  folmifation,  which; 
pradice  is  explained  with  the  utmoft  preciiaon  and  perfpicuity  *.     In 
forming  the  diagrams  it  is  faid  that  the  dodlor  was  aflifted  by  Brooke 
Taylor,  LL.D.  author  of  a  well-known  treatife  on  Perfpedive,  who,, 
befides  being  an  excellent  mathematician,   was  eminently  flcilled  in-. 
the  theory  of  mufic. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Pepufch  was  one  of  the  foun-- 
ders  of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic.     That  fociety,  with  his  af- 
fiftance,  continued  to  flourifli  until  the  year  1734,  when,  upon  fome : 
difguft  taken  by  Mr,  Gates,   mafter  of  the  children  of  the  royal  cha- 
pel, it  was  deprived  of  the  affiftance  which  it  was  wont  to  receive 

*  That  of  the  hexacIiorJs,  with  direftionsfor  the  mutations  by  the  arrows  and  daggers, 
IS  a  great  ftroke  of  invention.  But  the  table  adjoining  toit,  for  reducing  a  compofition  in 
Si  tranfpofed  key  to  its  natural  one,  by  the  help  of  the  Aider,  is  a  difingenuous  artifice,  and 
calculated  rather  to  blind  than  enlighten  thole  whom  the  author  profelTes  to  teach.  Had 
ke,  as  Loulie  has  done  in  his  hlements  ou  Principcs  de  Mufique,  given  the  rule  to  call 
the  lad  fliarp,  in  the  cafe  of  fharp  keys,  B,  and  the  lad  flat  in  the  flat  keys  F;  and  fol-fa 
upwards  and  downwards  accordingly,  the  wretched  contrivance  of  a  Aider  to  be  cut  off,  . 
and  which  being  loft,  would  render  the  table  ufelefs  and  the  book  imperfefl,  would  have 
been  unneceATary.    See  vol.  I.  page  163,  164,  in  not. 

from 
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from  them,  and  left  without  boys  to  fing  the  foprano  parts  *.  After 
trying  for  one  winter  what  could  be  done  without  treble  voices,  and 
finding  that  their  endeavours  amounted  to  nothing,  the  managers 
determined  to  enlarge  the  plan,  and  make  the  Academy  a  feminary 
for  the  inftrudion  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  mufic  and  the  laws 
of  harmony.  Invitations  to  parents,  and  offers  of  fuch  an  educa- 
tion for  their  children  as  would  fit  them  as  well  for  trades  and  bu- 
fineffes  as  the  profeffion  of  mufic,  were  given  by  advertifemcnts  in 
the  public  papers ;  thefe  brought  in  a  great  number  of  children, 
and  fuch  of  them  as  were  likely  to  be  made  ufeful  were  retained -f-. 
Updn  this  occafion  Dr.  Pepufch  generoufly  undertook  the  care  of 
their  inftrudion,  for  a  ftipend  greatly  drfproportionate  to  his  merit, 
though  the  largeft  the  circumftances  of  the  Academy  could  afford, 
and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours,  that  many  of  thofe  his  pu- 
pils became  afterwards  eminent  profeffors  in  the  fcience. 

The  above  memoir  of  Dr.  Pepufch  continues  the  hiflory  of  the 
Academy  down  to  about  the  year  1735,  when  the  managers  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  expedient  of  educating  boys  for  their  purpofe,  and  that 
of  admitting  auditor  members,  both  which  anfwered  their  ends  ; 
and  upon  that  footing,  excepting  the  difference  of  an  encreafed  fub- 
fcription,  the  fociety  fubfifts  at  this  day.     ' 

*  Dr.  Greene,  upon  the  difpute  about  the  author  of  the  madrigal,  «  In  una  liepeom- 
«  brof,!,'  three  years  before,  h;id  retired,  and  taken  with  him  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  choir. 

t  Amonj^  the  children  who  were  thus  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  Academy,  was  one 
whofe  promifing  genius  and  early  attainments  in  mufic  render  him  worthy  of  notice  irt 
this  place.  His  name  was  Ifaac  Peirfon  ;  bis  father,  a  poor  man,  and  mafter  of  the  cha- 
rity fchool  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  dwelt  in  the  fchool-houfe  in 
ricdcrofs-ftreet,  and  being,  as  he  was  ufed  to  ftyle  himfelf,  a  lover  of  divine  mufic,  or, 
i:i  other  words,  a  finger  of  pfalm-tunes  after  the  fafliion  of  thofe  who  look  upon  Play  ford 
ss  one  of  the  greateft  among  muficians,  he  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  wiiich 
then  otTered,  and  got  his  fon,  about  feven  years  old,  admitted  into  the  Academy.  A 
very  few  months  tuition  of  the  doclor  enabled  him  to  fing  his  part ;  and  in  lefs  than  a 
twelvemonth  he  ha.l  attained  to  great  proficiency  on  the  organ,  though  his  fingers  were 
fo  weak  that  he  was  incapable  of  making  a  true  (liake,  and  inflead  thereof  was  nccefEtated 
to  m-.ike  ufe  of  a  trcmu'ous  motion  of  two  keys  at  once,  v/hich  he  did  fo  well,  that  the 
difcord  arifing  from  it  palTcd  unnoticed.  In  the  inflrudfion  of  this  child  the  do£lor  took 
uncommon  pains,  and  Ihewed  great  affedion,  making  him  the  aflbciate  of  his  own  fon  in 
his  ftudies.  He  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  him  the  true  crgan-flyle,  and  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  his  pupil,  before  he  was  full  nine  years  of  age,  rejeQing  the  ufe  of  fet  volunta- 
lies,  began  upon  his  own  flock,  and  played  the  full  organ  extemporif,  with  the  learn- 
ing and'judgment  of  an  experienced  mafter.  The  circumflances  of  his  parents  co-ope- 
rating wuh  his  irrefiftible  propenfity,  determined  him  to  mufic  as  a  proleflion  ;  he  was 
therefore  taught  the  violin,  and  foon  became  able  to  execute  the  moft  difficult  of  Genii- 
uiani's  concertos  with  great  facility.  With  thefe  attainments,  fingularly  great  for  one  of 
his  years,  and  a  temper  of  mind  in  every  refpeft  amiable,  he  gave  to  his  parents  and 
■friends  the  moft  promifing  affurances  of  his  becoming  a  great  mufician  ;  but  his  death  de- 
'fcttted  their  hopes  before  he  had  quite  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

T  1 1  2  The 
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The  Academy  made  it  their  conftant  care  to  keep  up  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  moft  eminent  mafters  and  profefTors  of  mufic  in  fo- 
reign countries;  and  Steffani  having  defired  to  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  their  fociety,  and  having  from  time  to  time  prefented  them 
with  compofitions  of  great  value,  bearing  the  name  of  Gregorio  Piua, 
his  fecretary  or  copyift,  but  which  were  in  truth  his  own,  they  una- 
«imoufly  chofe  him  their  prefident ;  and,  upon  occafion  of  the  dif- 
pute  about  the  madrigal  '  In  una  fiepe  ombrofa,'  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  memoir  of  Bononcini  j  they  entered  into  a  correfpondencc 
with  Signor  Antonio  Lotti,  with  which  he  thought  himfelf  fo  ho- 
noured, that  he  prefented  them  with  a  madrigal  and  a  mafs  of  his 
compofition,  and  they  in  return  fent  him,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  mufic,  two  motets,  the  one  •  Domine  quis  habitabit,'  for  five 
voices,  by  Tallis,  the  other  *  Tribulationes  Civitatum  *,'alfo  for  five 
voices,  by  Bird,  both  which  were  thankfully  accepted. 

As  an  inftitution  defigned  for  the  improvement  of  mufic,  the  Aca- 
demy was  generally  vifited  by  foreigners  of  the  greateft  eminence  in 
the  faculty.  Many  of  the  opera  fingers  and  celebrated  mafters  on 
particular  inftruments,  by  the  performance  of  favourite  airs  in  the 
operas,  and  folos  calculated  to  difplay  their  various  excellencies,  con- 
tributed to  the  variety  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  Tofi  fre- 
quently fung  here  ;  and  Bononcini,  who  was  a  member,  played  folos 
on  the  violoncello,  on  which  he  ever  chofe  to  be  accompanied  by 
Waber  on  the  lute.  Geminiani  was  a  frequent  vifitor  of  th?  A.ca- 
demy,  and  would  often  honour  it  with  the  performance  of  his  own 
compofitions  previous  to  their  publication. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  an  anecdote  in  mufi- 
cal  hiftory,  which  reflecfls  fome  credit  on  this  inftitution.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  fecefllon  of  Dr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Gates,  viz.  in, 
the  month  of  February,  1732,  when  the  conflidt  between  Mr.  Han- 
del and  the  nobility  had  rendered  the  fituation  of  the  former  almoft 
defperate,  the  Academy  being  in  poftcfiion  of  a  copy  of  the  oratorio 
of  Efther,  originally  compofed  for  the  duke  of  Chandois  by  Mr. 
Handel,  performed  it  by  their  own  members  and  the  children  of  the 
chapel  royal  j  and  the  applaufe  with  which  it  was  there  received, 
fuggefted  to  the  author  the  thought  of  performing  it  himfelf,  and  of 
exhibiting  in  future  during  the  Lent  feafon,  that  fpecies  of  mufical 

*  The  firftof  thefe  is  not  in  print ;  the  latter  is  the  twenty-fourth  motet  iu  the  Sacrse 
Gantiones  of  Bird,  printed  by 'I'ho.  Efte  in  1589. 

enter- 
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entertainment.  So  that  to  this  accident  it  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  owing,  that  the  public  for  a  feries  of  years  pafl:  have 
not  only  been  delighted  with  hearing,  but  are  now  in  pofleffion  of, 
fome  of  the  moft  valuable  compofitions  of  that  great  mafter. 

The  advantages  that  refulted  to  mufic  from  the  exercifes  of  the 
Academy  were  evident,  in  that  they  tended  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  true  and  juft  notion  of  the  fcience  j  they  checked  the  wanderings  of 
fancy,  and  reflrained  the  love  of  novelty  within  due  bounds;  they  en- 
abled the  ftudents  and  performers  to  contemplate  and  compare  ftyles; 
to  form  an  idea  of  claffical  purity  and  elegance  ;  and,  in  (hort,  to  fix 
the  ftandard  of  a  judicious  and  rational  tafte.  One  of  the  principal 
ends  of  the  inftitution  was  a  retrofped  to  thofe  excellent  compofitions 
of  former  ages,  which  its  very  name  implies ;  and  in  the  profccution 
thereof  were  brought  forth  to  public  view,  the  works  of  very  many 
authors,  whofe  names,  though  celebrated  with  all  the  applaufes  of 
panegyric,  had  elfe  been  configned  to  oblivion  :  Nor  was  this  all  j, 
the  fpirit  that  direded  the  purfuits  of  this  fociety  difFufed  itfelf,  and 
gave  rife  to  another,  of  which  here  follows  an  account. 

Mr.  John  Immyns,  an   attorney  by  profeflion,  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy,  but,  meeting  with  misfortunes,  he  was  occafionally  a. 
copyift  to  the  fociety,  and  amanuenfis  to  Dr.  Pepufch  j  he  had  a  ftrong 
countertenor  voice,   which,  being    not    very    flexible,    ferved    well 
enough  for  the  performance  of  madrigals.     Of  this  fpecies  of  mufic 
he  in  a  (hort  time  became  fo  fond,  that  in  the  year  1741  he  formed 
the  plan  of  a  little  club,  called  the  Madrigal  Society ;  and  got  together 
a  few  perfons  who  had  fpent  their  lives  in  the  pradice  of  pfalmody  ; 
and  who,  with  a  little  pains,  and  the  help  of  the  ordinary  folmifation, 
which  many  of  them  were  very  expert  in,  became  foon  able  to  fing, 
almofl:  at  fight,  a  part  in  an  Engliflh,  or  even  an  Italian  madrigal. 
They  werenioftly  mechanics ;  fome,  weavers  from  Spitalfields,  others  - 
of  various  trades  and  occupations  ;   they   met  at  firft  at  the  Twelve 
Bells,  an  alehoufe  in  Bride-lane,  Fleet-ftreet,  and  Immyns  was  both - 
their  prefident  and  infirudorj   their  fubfcription    was   five  fliiiiings - 
and  fix-pence  a  quarter,  which  defrayed  their  expences  in  books  and 
inufic  paper,  and  afforded  them  the  refrefliments  of  porter  and  to- 
bacco.    After  four  or  five  years  continuance  at  the  Twelve  Bells,  the. 
fociety  removed  to  the  Founders' Arms  in  Lothbury;  and  from  thence,  . 
after  a  (hort  ftay,  to  the  Twelve  Bells  again,   and  after  that  to  the 
Queen's  Arms  in  Newgate-ftreet,  a  houfe  that  had.been  formerly  a  . 

tavern^ . 
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tavern,  but  was  now'an  alehoufe.  In  it  was  a  room  large  enough  for 
the  reception  of  the  fociety,  who  were  about  five  and  twenty  in  num- 
ber, with  a  convenient  recefs  for  a  large  prefs  that  contained  their  li- 
brary :  The  meetings  of  the  fociety  were  on  Wednefda^  evening  in 
every  week  j  their  performance  confifted  of  Italian  and  Englifh  ma- 
drigals in  three,,  four,  and  five  parts ;  and,  being  aflifted  by  three  or 
four  boys  from  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  they  fung  compofitions  of  this 
kind,  as  alfo  catches,  rounds,  and  canons,  though  not  elegantly,  with 
a  degree  of  corredtnefs  that  did  juftice  to  the  harmonyj  and,  to  vary 
the  entertainment,  Immyns  would  fometimes  read,  by  way  of  Iefl:ore, 
a  chapter  of  Zarlino  tranflated  by  himfelf. 

The  perfons  that  compofed  this  little  academy  were  men  not  lefs 
■diftinguiflied  by  their  love  of  vocal  harmony,  than  the  harailefs  fim- 
plicity  of  their  tempers,  and  their  friendly  difpofition.  towards  each 
other.  Immyns  was  a  man  of  a  very  fingular  charadter  j  and  as  he  was 
•one  of  the  mod  paflion'ate  admirers  of  mufic  of  his  time,  merits  to  be 
taken  particular  notice  of:  He  had  a  cracked  countertenor  voice,  and 
played  upon  the  fiute,  the  viol  da  gamba,  the  violin^  and  the  harp- 
iichord,  but  on  none  of  them  well:  In  his  younger  days  he  v»ras  a 
great  beau,  and  had  been  guilty  of  fome  indifcretions,  which  proved 
an  eftedtual  bar  to  fuccefs  in  his  profeffion,  and  reduced  him  to  t|ie 
neceffity  of  becoming  a  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the  city.  The  change 
in  his  circumftances  had  not  the  leafi:  tendency  to  damp  his  fpirits  ; 
he  wrote  all  day  at  the  defic,  and  frequently  fpent  mod:  part  of  t|ie 
night  in  copying  mufic,  which  he  did  wilh  amazing  expedition  and 
corredlnefs.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  would  needs  learn  the  lute,  and 
by  the  fole  help  of  Mace's  book,  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  inftrument  j  but,  beginning  fo  late,  was  never  able  to  attain  to 
any  great  degree  of  proficiency  on  it :  Having  a  family,  he  lived  for 
fome  years  in  extreme  poverty,  the  refieftion  on  which  did  not  trou- 
ble him  fo  much  as  it  did  his  friends  j  Mr.  George  Shelvocke,  fe- 
•cretary  to  the  general  poft-office,  was  one  of  the  number,  and,  upon 
the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Shore,  by  his  intertfl:  obtained  for  Im- 
myns the  place  of  lutenift  of  the  royal  chapel,  the  falary  whereof  is 
about  forty  pounds  a  year.  The  tafte  of  Immyns  was  altogether  for 
old  mufic,  v.'hich  he  had  been  taught  to  admire  by  Dr.  Pepufch  j  and 
this  he  indulged  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  looked  upon  Mr.  Handel 
and  liononcini  as  the  great  corrupters  of  the  fcience.  With  thefe 
prejudices,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  entertained  a  relifh  for  madrigals. 
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and  mufic  of  the  driefl:  Ryle  :  Vincentio  RufFo,  Orlando  de  Laflb, 
Luca  Marenzio,  Horatio  Vecchi,  and,  above  all,  the  prince  of  Venofa, 
were  his  great  favourites  :  He  was  wery  diligent  in  collefting  their 
works,  and  fludied  them  with  incredible  afliduity;  neverthelefs  he 
was  but  meanly  fkilled  in  the  theory  of  the  fcieuce,  confjdering  the 
opportunities  which  his  intimacy  with  Dr.  Pepufch  afforded  him. 
He  was  the  founder,  and  chief  fupport  of  the  Madrigal  Socie- 
ty, and,  being  a  man  of  great  good-humour  and  pleafantry,  was 
much  beloved  by  thofe  that  frequented  it.  In  the  litter  part  of  his 
life  he  began  to  feel  himfelf  in  tolerable  circumftances,  but  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  coming  on  him  apace,  he  died  of  an  afthma  at; 
his  houfe  in  Cold-Bath-fields  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1764. 

Mr.  Samuel  Jeacocke,  another  member  of  this  fraternity,  was  a 
man  not  lefs  remarkable  for  Angularities  of  another  kind  j  this  man 
was  a  baker  by  trade,  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Caleb  Jeacocke,  now 
living,  and  who  for  many  years  was  prefident  of  the  Robin  Hood  dif— 
puting  fociety.  The  {hop  of  Samuel  was  at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of 
Berkeley  ftreet,  in  Red-lion  flreet,  Clerkenvvell.  He  played  en  feveral 
inftruments,  but  moflly  the  tenor-violin  j  and  at  the  Madrigal  Society 
ufually  fung  the  bafs  part.  In  the  choice  of  his  inftruments  he  was 
very  nice,  and  when  a  fiddle  or  a  violoncello  did  not  pleafe  him,  would, 
to  mend  the  tone  of  it,  bake  it  for  a  week  in  a  bed  of  faw-dufl.  He 
was  one  of  the  beft  ringers  and  the  befl:  fvviramer  of  his  time;  and, 
even  when  advanced  in  years,  was  very  expert  in  other  manly  exer- 
cifes;  he  was  a  plain,  honeft,  good-humoured  man,  and  an  inofFenfive 
and  chearful  companion,  and,  to  the  grief  of  many,  died  about  the 
year  1748. 

The  Madrigal  Society  ftill  fubfifts,  but  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  its  original  inftitution  ;  they  meet  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  but: 
under  fuch  circumftances,  as  render  its  permanency  very  precarious. 

CHAP.        yi. 

THE  mufic  with  which  the  public  in  general  bad  been  formerly 
entertained,  was  chiefly  that  of  the  theatre,  and  fuch  as  was  oc- 
cafionally  performed  at  concerts;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
wealth  in  the  metropolis,  the  maimers  of  the  people  began  to  relax  ;, 
the  places  of  public  entertnintnent  increafed  in  number,  aiidtothefe 
mufic  feemed  to  be  efleatial.     It  is  curious  to  refleft  on  the  parfiniony. 
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of  our  ancellors  in  all  their  recreations  and  amufements  j  the  play- 
houfes  afforded  them  entertainment  during  the  winter  feafon,  and 
the  length  of  the  fummer  days  afforded  leifure  for  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  inns  of  court,  the  Park,  or  to  the  adjacent  villages.  Be- 
fides  thefe  there  were  feveral  Mulberry-gardens  about  the  town  j 
and  places  at  the  extremities  of  it  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Spring 
Gardens  and  the  World's  End  :  Someofthefe  were  frequented  by  the 
better  fort  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  for  purpofes  that  may  be  gueffedar. 
The  World's  End  is  mentioned  in  Congreve's  comedy  of  Love  for 
Love,  in  a  fcene  where  Mrs.  Forefight  rallies  Mrs.  Frail  for  having 
been  feen  with  a  man  in  a  hackney-coach  :  There  is  a  place  fo  called 
between  Chelfea  and  Fulham-,  another  a  little  beyond  Stepney,  and 
another  oppofite  St.  George's  Fields,  in  the  road  to  Newington.  The 
reafon  of  this  appellation  is,  that  the  houfes  of  this  fort  were  generally 
the  laft  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  fign  was  ufually  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man walking  together,  with  the  following  diflich  underwrote: 

I'll  go  with  my  friend 
To  the  World's  End. 

A  kind  df  intimation  what  fort  of  company  were  mofl  welcome  there. 

Barn-Elms  and  Vauxhall  were  alfo  places  of  great  refort  for  water 
parties;  of  the  latter  of  thefe  the  hlf^ory  is  but  little  known;  all 
we  can  learn  of  it  is,  that  the  houfe  fo  called  was  formerly  the 
habitation  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland.  Aubrey,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Surrey,  gives  this  account  of  it :   '  At  Vauxhall  Sir  Samuel  Moreland 

*  built  a  fine  room,  anno  1667,  the  infidc  all  of  looking-glafs,  and 

*  fountains  very  pleafant  to  behold,   which  is  much  vifited  by  ftran- 

*  gers  ;  it  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the  garden, foot  fquare, 

« high,  covered  with  Cornifh  flat ;  on  the  point  whereof  he 

*  placed  a  Punchanello,  very  well  carved,  which  held  a  dial,  but  the 

*  winds  have  demolifhtd  it.'     Vol.  I.  page  12. 

The  houfe  feems  to  have  been  rebuilt  fince  the  time  that  Sir  Sa- 
muel Moreland  dwelt  in  it.  About  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Tyers  became  the  occupier  of  it ;  and,  there  being  a  large  garden 
belonging  to  it,  planted  with  a  great  number  of  Aately  trees,  and 
laid  out  in  {hady  walks,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Spring  Gardens ;  and 
the  houfe  being  converted  into  a  tavern,  or  place  of  entertainment, 

•  Thefignof  the  houfe  at  this  time  is  the  globe  of  the  world  in  that  ftate  of  conflagration 
which  is  to  put  an  end  to  its  exiftence ;  a  pun  in  painting  2S  fingular  as  the  title  of  a  well- 
known  fong,  The  Cobler's  End. 

it 
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it  was  much  frequented  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure.  Mr.  Tyers 
opened  it  with  an  advertifement  of  a  Ridotto  al  Frefco,  a  term  which 
the  people  of  this  country  had  till  that  time  been  ftrangers  to.  Thefe 
entertainments  were  feveral  times  repeated  in  the  courfeof  the  fum- 
mer,  and  numbers  reforted  to  partake  of  them  ;  and  this  encouraged 
the  proprietor  to  make  his  garden  a  place  of  mufical  entertainment 
for  every  evening  during  the  fummer  feafon  j  to  this  end  he  was  at 
great  expence  in  decorating  the  gardens  with  paintings  j  he  engaged 
a  band  of  excellent  muficians  j  he  ifTued  filver  tickets  for  admifllon 
at  a  guinea  each  j  and,  receiving  great  encouragement,  he  fet  up  an 
organ  in  the  orcheftra,  and  in  a  confpicuous  part  of  the  garden  eredl- 
ed  a  fine  ftatue  of  Mr.  Handel,  the  work  of  Mr.  Roubiliac. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  was  an  encouragement  to  another 
of  a  fimilar  kind  ;  a  number  of  perfons  purchafed  the  houfe  and  gar- 
dens of  the  late  earl  of  Ranelagh  ;  they  eredted  a  fpacious  building 
of  timber,  of  a  circular  form,  and  within  it  an  organ,  and  an  orchef- 
tra capable  of  holding  a  numerous  band  of  performers  :  The  enter- 
tainment of  the  auditors  during  the  performance  is  either  walking 
round  the  room,  or  refrefhing  themfelves  with  tea  and  coffee  in  the 
receffes  thereof,  which  are  conveniently  adapted  to  that  purpofe. 
Mr.  Fefting,  during  his  life-time,  led  the  band  ;  the  performance 
here,  as  at  Vauxhall,  is  inftrumental,  intermixed  with  fongs  and  bal- 
lad airs,  calculated  rather  to  pleafe  the  vulgar,  than  gratify  thofe  of 
,a  better  tafte. 

The  account  given  of  Mr.  Handel  in  the  preceding  pages,  has 
been  continued  down  to  the  year  1736,  at  which  time  the  reftoration 
of  bis  health,  which  had  fuffered  greatly  in  the  contefl  with  theno- 
■bility,  engrolfed  his  whole  attention.  Having  happily  got  the  better 
of  that  diforder,  which  boded  little  lefs  than  a  privation  of  his  mental 
faculties,  he  returned  to  England,  and  at  Covent-Garden  made  an 
effort  to  regain  the  public  favour  by  the  performance  of  the  operas 
of  Atalanta*,  Juftin,  Arminius,  and  Berenice  ;  thefe  fucceeded  but 
ill  ;  and  the  indifference  of  the  town  towards  him  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fruitlefs  endeavours  of  his  friends  to  render  the  publication  of 
the  above  compolitions  beneficial  to  him,  evidenced  by  a  fubfcription 
to  them  feverally,  that  hardly  defrayed  the  expence  of  printing. 

•  Originally  performed  en  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  wiih  our 
princefs  royal. 

Vox.  V^  U  u  u  In 
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In  the  compclition  of  the  two  fubfequent  operas  of  Faramond  and 
Alexander  Severus,  performed  in  1737,  he  was  indemnified  againft 
all  rifque  of  lofs  by  an  engagement  with  the  late  duke  of  Dorfet,  then 
earl  of  Middlefex,  in  virtue  whereof  he  compofed  them  both,  and 
was  paid  by  his  lordfliip  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  pounds.  Three 
other  operas,  namely  Xerxes,  Hymen,  and  Deidamia,  of  his  compo- 
fition,  were  reprefcnted  between  the  years  1737  and  1740,  after 
which  Handel  gave  another  diredion  to  his  fludies,  better  fuited,  as 
he  himfelf  ufed  to  declare,  to  the  circumflances  of  a  man  advancing 
in  years,  than  that  of  adapting  mufic  to  fuch  vain  and  trivial  poetry 
as  the  mufical  drama  is  generally  made  to  confift  of.  This  refolu- 
tion  led  him  to  refled  on  that  kind  of  reprefentation,  the  Concerto 
Spirituale,  fo  frequent  in  the  Romifli  countries,  and  which,  by  the 
name  of  the  Oratorio  is  nearly  of  as  great  antiquity  as  the  opera  itfelf, 
and  determined  him  to  the  choice  of  facred  fubjedls  for  the  exercife 
of  his  genius.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  was  fenfible  that  the  fublime  fentiments  with  which  they  abound 
would  give  opportunities  of  difplaying  his  greateft  talents :  He  had 
made  the  experiment  in  the  anthems  which  he  had  compofed  for  the 
duke  of  Chandois,  and  in  four  others  performed  at  the  coronation  of 
the  late  king ;  and  as  to  the  rifque  that  an  entertainment  fo  little 
known  in  this  country  as  the  oratorio  would  be  difrelifhed,  of  that 
too  he  was  able  to  form  fome  judgment,  for  in  the  year  1733,  upon 
occafion  of  thefolemnizationof  a  public  adtin  theuniverfity  of  Oxford, 
he  performed  the  oratorio  of  Athaliah,  and  the  profits  thereof  were  fo 
confiderable  as  in  fome  degree  to  repair  the  damage  his  fortunes  had 
fuftained  in  that  dreadful  conflidl  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

Other  confiderations  fuggefted  to  him  the  almoft  certain  benefit  of 
fuch  an  undertaking  :  The  performance  of  a  facred  drama  would 
confift  with  the  folemnity  of  the  Lent  feafon,  during  which  ftage  re- 
prefentations  in  this  as  in  other  Chriftian  countries  are  in  general 
forbidden  ;  but,  above  all,  this  ferved  to  recommend  it,  that  it  could 
be  conduded  at  a  fmall  expence  :  No  coftly  fcenery  was  requir- 
ed, nor  dreffes  for  the  performers,  other  than  a  fuit  of  black,  with 
which  all  perfons  that  appeared  in  public  were  fuppofed  to  be  pro- 
vided *.    Inftead  of  airs  that  required  the  delicacy  of  Cuzzoni,  or  the 

*  It  is  a  trivial  circumffiance  tO  remark  upon,  but  it  ferves  to  ftiew  a  great  change  of 
manners,  and  ihe  little  regard  to  the  decencies  of  religion  in  this  country  of  liberty :  Nei- 
ther 
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volubility  of  Fauftina  to  execute,  he  hoped  to  pleafe  by  fongs,  the 
beauties  whereof  were  within  the  comprehenfion  of  lefs  faftidious 
hearers  than  in  general  frequent  the  opera,  namely,  fuch  as  were 
adapted  to  a  tenor  voice,  from  the  natural  firmnefs  and  inflexibility 
whereof  little  more  is  ever  expefted  than  an  articulate  utterance  of 
the  words,  and  a  juft  expreffion  of  the  melody;  and  he  was  happy 
in  the  affiftance  of  a  finger  *  pofTefled  of  thefe  and  many  other  valu- 
able qualities.  He  knew  alio  that  he  could  attach  to  him  the  real 
lovers  and  judges  of  inuGc  by  thofe  original  beauties,  which  he  was 
able  to  difplay  in  the  compofition  of  fugue  and  chorus  -f  -,  and  thefe 
being  once  gained,  the  tafte  of  the  town  was  likely  to  fall  in,  as  it 
frequently  does,  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  beft  qualified  to 
give  a  direftion  to  it.  To  fuch  a  performance  the  talents  of  a  fe- 
cond-rate  finger,  and  perfons  ufed  to  choir  fervice  were  adequate. 
Signora  Francefina,  and  afterwards  Signora  Frafi,  and  fome  others  in 
fucceflion,  were  engaged  on  terms  comparatively  eafy ;  and  the  chapel 
royal  and  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  furnifhed  boys  and  chorus  fingers  fuf- 
ficient  in  abilities  and  number  to  anfwer  his  purpofe. 

The  former  performances  of  the  oratorios  of  Athaliah,  Deborah, 
and  Efther,  were  but  eflays  towards  the  introdudlion  of  this  kind  of 
entertainment ;  and  it  is  upon  very  good  authority  aflerted,  that  Mr. 
Handel  was  induced  to  this  attempt  by  the  performance  of  Efther  at 
the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  in  the  month  of  February,  1731, 
which  was  fo  greatly  applauded,  that  in  the  following  year,  in  the 
Lent  feafon,  he  performed  it,  as  alfo  Deborah,  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  Upon  this  occafion  he  alfo  gratified  the  public  with  a  fpe- 
cies  of  mufic  of  which  he  may  be  faid  to  be  the  inventor,  namely, 
the  organ-concerto.  Few  but  his  intimate  friends  were  fenfible  that 
on  this  infiirument  he  had  fcarce  his  equal  in  the  world  ;  and  he 
could  not  but  be  confcious  that  he  poflefl'ed  a  flyle  of  performing  on 
it  that  at  leaft  had  the  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it.  From  the 
third  of  his  Sonatas  for  two  violins  or  hautboys,  which  he  had  com- 
pofed  fome  years  before,  he  had  made  an  overture  to  Efther  j  and  of 

ther  the  fingers  in  the  oratorio,  nor  their  hearers,  make  any  dlflinftion  in  their  drefs  be- 
tween Lent  and  a  feafon  of  feftivity. 

*  JMr.  Beard. 

t  The  chorufles  of  Mr.  Handel's  oratorios  are  of  a  caft  very  different  from  thofe  in  his 
operas  ;  the  latter  are  fimply  counterpoint,  and  are  deftitute  of  all  art  and  contrivance  ; 
the  former  anfwer  to  the  fublirae  in  poetry  ;  they  are  of  his  own  invention,  and  are  the 
very  bafis  of  his  reputation. 

U  u  u  2  the 
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the  laft  movement  in  the  fame  compofition  inferting  in  it  fundry  fo^o 
paffages  adapted  to  the  inftrument,  and  adding  to  it  a  prelude  and  an 
air  Angularly  elegant  j  he  now  formed  a  concerto,  the  beauties  where- 
of he  difplayed  by  his  own  mafterly  performance.  It  muft  be  confef- 
fed  that  this  was  not  that  true  organ-ftyle  which  a  profound  judge 
of  mufic  would  admire,  and  of  which  Handel  had  fhewn  himfelf  a 
complete  mafter  in  the  voluntaries  and  fugues  for  the  organ  publiftied 
by  him  ;  but  the  full  harmony  of  the  inftrumental  parts  in  this  com- 
pofition, Gontrafted  with  thofe  eloquent  folo  paflages  interfperfed  in 
it,  protradting  the  cadences,  and  detaining  the  ear  in  a  delightful 
fufpence,  had  a  wonderful  effedt. 

Having  thus  made  an  experiment  of  the  difpofitfon  of  the  town 
towards  thefe  entertainments,  Handel  determined  to  reft  his  future 
fortunes  on  the  fuccefs  of  them  ;  accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don from  Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  fet  to  mufic  Mr.  Dryden's  ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  entitled  Alexander's  Feaft,  and  therein  introduced  a 
trio,  which  he  had  formerly  fet  to  the  words  •  Quel  fior  che  al  alba 
*  ride,'  which,  with  the  addition  of  another  part,,  he  adapted  fo  well 
to  the  chorus  •  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize,'  that  moft  men 
took  it  for  an  original  compofition.  The  fuccefs  of  this  performance 
determined  him  in  his  refolution  to  addidl  himfelf  for  the  future  to 
this  fpecies  of  compofition,  and  accordingly  he  perfifted  in  it  with 
a  few  occafional  deviations  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  And  find- 
ing that  his  own  performance  on  the  organ  never  failed  to  command 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  fet  himfelf  to  compofe,  or  rather 
make  up,  concertos  for  that  inftrument  *,  and  uniformly  interpofed 
one  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening's  performance. 

The  applaufe  beftowed  on  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  was  at  leafti 
equal  to  that  of  the  beft  of  his  operas ;  but,  fuch  was  the  tafte  of  the 
town,  that  he  was  conftrained  to  give  thefe  entertainments  a  drama- 
tic form  i  for  he  was  ufed  to  fay,  jbat,  to  an  Englifh  audience,  mu- 
fic joined  to  poetry  was  not  an  entertainment  for  an  evening,  and  that 
fomething  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  plot  or  fable  was  necefiliry  to 
keep  their  attention  awake.  Perhaps  he  might  be  miftaken  in  this 
opinion  J  and  the  fuccefs  of  Ifrael  in  Egypt,  L'Allegro  ed  II  Penferofo, 

*  Of  his  firft  fix  organ  concertos,  only  the  firft  and  fourth  are  original  compoGtions  ; 
both  the  fccond  and  third  aie  taken  from  his  Sonatas  ;  the  fifth  was  a  ieflbn  for  the  harp, 
comjofed  foi  the  younger  powel,  a  fine  performer  on  (kv.i  iniliument  j  and  the  lixth  is  a 

folo 
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andMeffiah.  feem  to  indicate  the  contrary;  neverthelefs  it  deter- 
mined his  conduft  with   refped  to   thefeentertainments    and  fre- 
quently induced  him  to  have  recourfe  to  feme  fmall  poet  for  h.s  af- 
fiftance  in  forming  a  drama,  which,  without  regard  to  fentiment  or 
language,  or  indeed  any  thing  but  the  condudt  of  the  drama,  was  to 
be  the  mere  vehicle  of  his  mufic  ,  and  fucb,   for  inftance.  are   the 
oratorios  of  Efther,  Saul.  Sufanna.  and  many  °^^^.7-  /^""^.".f  f/ 
pretended  admirers  of  mufac  were  for  carrying  the  illafion  ftiH  tar- 
ther.  and  offered  many   reafons,  fuch  as  they  were,  m  favour  ot  a 
real  reprefentation  of  the  hiftory  which  was  the  fubjeft  of  the  enter- 
tainment; and  would  have  had,  to  give  one  inftance  as  an  example 
of  the  reft,  Jacob  and  Jofeph  and  his  brethren  perfonated  on  the 
flagc,  with  all  the  aids  of  aftlon  and  fcenic  decoration.     In  lome  ot 
his  performances,  included  under  the  general  denomination  of  ora- 
torios, fuch  as  Alexander's  Feaft,  Ifrael  in  Egypt,  and  L  Allegro  ed 
II  Penferofo,  .nd  others  equally  unfufceptible  of  a  dramatic  form, 
the   idea   of  perfonal  reprefentation  would   have  been  abfurd,  and 
therefore  the  audience  acquiefced  in  that   dlfpofition  of  words  and 
fentiments,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  mufical  compofer  was  belt 

"^tfidesThepIwelsthe'rewasat  the  fan.e  tin.e  in  London  ^  P-j--^  ^jj^^^^^^^^^^ 
who  merits  to  be  had  in  remembrance  :  H.s  narne  ^^.^J^"^^'  ^^^^'^'"but  he  would 

and  refrain  from   mmoderate  l-?hter^    ^^e  '^^  °  ^^^ J  °ed  tb  ren;  an  orchedra  and 
Sa  dead  march,  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  muf.cal  people.  ^^ 
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calculated  to  difplay  the  powers  of  his  art;  and  thefe  never  appeared 
to  fo  great  advantage  as  when  he  made  ufe  of  paffages  feledted  from 
Holy  Writ  for  the  fubjeds  of  his  compofitions ;  of  this  there  needs 
no  other  evidence  than  his  Ifrael  in  Egypt  and  the  Meffiah,  concern- 
ing which  latter  work  there  are  fome  particulars,  which  for  his  ho- 
nour deferve  to  be  remembered.  It  was  performed  for  the  firft  time 
at  Covent  Garden  in  the  year  1741,  by  the  name  of  a  Sacred  Orato- 
rio. As  it  conlifted  chiefly  of  chorus,  and  the  airs  contained  in  it 
were  greatly  inferior  to  mofl:  in  his  operas  and  former  oratorios,  it 
was  but  coldly  received  by  the  audience;  the  confcioufnefs  where- 
of, and  a  fufpicion  that  the  public  were  growing  indifferent  towards 
thefe  entertainments,  determined  him  to  try  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  j  accordingly  he  went  to  Dublin  in  the  year  1741,  and 
gave  a  performance  of  the  MefBah  for  the  benefit  of  the  prifoners  in 
that  city.  He  returned  to  London  in  the  year  1741-2,  and  perform- 
ed an  oratorio,  confifting  of  paffages  feleded  from  the  Samfon  Ago- 
nifles  of  Milton,  which  was  received  with  fuch  applaufe,  as  feemed 
to  infure  him  fuccefs  in  his  future  attempts  of  that  kind. 

About  this  time  he  publifhed  by  fubfcription  twelve  grand  Con- 
certos. To  this  undertaking  Handel  was  probably  encouraged  by  the 
good  fuccefs  of  a  former  publication  of  the  like  kind,  namely,  Six 
Concertos  compofed  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  with  the  princefs  royal,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  his 
Hautboy  Concertos,  which  being  made  up  of  fugues  taken  from  his 
leffons,  and  from  fix  fugues  for  the  organ,  compofed  by  him  a^  ftu- 
dies,  had  great  merit.  But  as  to  thefe  twelve  Concertos,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  in  a  hurry,  and  in  the  ifTuc  fell  very  fhort  of 
anfwering  the  expeftations  that  were  formed  of  them,  and  inclined 
men  to  think  that  the  compofition  of  mufic  merely  inftrumental,  and 
of  many  parts,  was  not  Handel's  greatefl  excellence. 

In  the  fucceeding  year  he  had  a  flight  return  of  that  diforder 
which  had  driven  him  to  feek  relief  from  the  baths  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  ;  and,  to  add  to  this  misfortune,  an  oppofition  to  him  and  his 
entertainment  was  fet  on  foot  by  fome  perfons  of  diflindion,  who 
by  card  affemblies,  and  other  amufements,  at  that  time  not  ufual  in 
the  Lent  feafon,  endeavoured  to  make  his  audiences  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible.  The  effeds  of  this  afTociation  he  felt  for  a  feafon  or  two,  in 
the  courfe  whereof  he  frequently  performed  to  houfes  that  would  not 

pay 
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pay  his  expencesj  but  at  length  a  change  of  fentiment  in  the  public 
began  to  manifeft  itfelf ;  the  Mefiiah  was  received  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe,  and  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  fublime 
of  his  compofitions.  In  gratitude  for  the  favour  fhevvn  him  by  the 
public,  and  aduated  by  motives  of  benevolence,  he  performed  the 
Mefliah  for  the  benefit  of  an  inftitution,  which  then  flood  in  need  of 
every  afliftance,  the  Foundling-hofpital  j  and  this  he  not  only  conti- 
nued to  do  for  feveral  years,  but,  by  prefenting  the  charity  with  a 
copy  of  the  fcore  and  parts  of  this  compofition,  gave  them  fuch  a 
title  to  it  as  feemed  to  import  an  exclufive  right  to  the  performance 
of  it.  This  adt  of  bounty  was  fo  ill  underftood  by  fomc  of  the  go- 
vernors of  that  foundation,  that  they  formed  a  refolution  for  an  ap* 
plication  to  parliament  to  eftabliih  their  fuppofed  right ;  in  fhort,  to 
prohibit,  under  penalties,  the  performance  of  the  Meffiah  by  any 
others  than  Mr.  Handel  and  themfelves.  To  facilitate  the  paffing  of 
a  law  for  the  purpofe,  Mr.  Handel's  concurrence  was  aflced,  but  he 
was  fo  little  fenfible  of  the  propriety  of  it,  that  upon  the  bare  mention 
of  it  he  broke  out  into  a  furious  paffion,  which  he  vented  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  *  For  vat  fal  de  Fondlings  put  mein  oratorio  in  de  Par- 
*  lement?  Te  Teuffel  !  mein  mufik  fal  nat  go  to  de  Parlement.* 

The  retreat  of  Handel  to  Ireland,  and  the  favourable  reception  he 
met  with  at  Dublin,  awakened  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  fenfe 
of  his  merit,  and  was  a  kind  of  reproach  on  thofe  who  had  neceffi- 
tated  him  to  feek  protedlon  in  that  kingdom ;  fo  that  his  return  hi- 
ther was  facilitated  with  every  teftimony  of  efteem  and  refpedt,  and 
the  ftrongeft  aflurances  of  future  encouragement.  His  Meffiah 
was  frequently  performed  to  fuch  audiences,  as  he  could  no  otherwife 
accommodate  than  by  ere(5ting  feats  on  the  flage,  to  fuch  a  number  as^ 
fcarcely  left  room  for  the  performers.  In  this  profperous  ftate  did, 
his  affairs  go  on,  till  he  was  afflidled  with  the  misfortune  of  blind- 
nefs,  which,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  totally  incapacitate  him  from, 
ftudy,  or  the  power  of  entertaining  the  public.  The  circumftances. 
of  this  misfortune,  as  alfo  of  his  death,  arc  referved  for  that  which< 
is  meant  to  be  the  laft  period  of  the  memoir  here  given  of  him. 


QHABt 
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CHAP.  VII. 

STEFANO  Carbonelli  had  ftudied  the  pradlice  of  the  violin  un- 
der Corelli ;  and  coming  hither  from  Rome,  was  received  into 
the  family  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  a  great  patron  of  mufic.  During 
his  refidence  with  this  nobleman,  he  publiflied  and  dedicated  to  him 
twelve  Solos  for  a  violin  and  a  bafs  of  his  compofition,  which  he 
frequently  played  in  public  with  great  applaufe.  Upon  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Carbonelli  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  opera  band,  and  foon  became  fo  celebrated  for  his  excellent 
hand,  as  to  give  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Confcious 
Lovers,  occafion  of  making  him  a  very  handfome  compliment  :  The 
manner  of  it  was  this ;  Carbonelli  led  the  orcheftra  at  the  Haymar- 
ket  in  the  year  1721,  when  Bononcini's  opera  of  Grifelda  was  per- 
formed there ;  and  in  a  difcourfe  between  Young  Bevil  and  Indiana,  the 
lady  is  made  to  commend  that  opera,  particularly  the  air  in  it,  *  Dolce 
*  Sogno }'  upon  which  a  coverfation  enfues  on  the  fubje(3;  of  the 
opera  in  general,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  fervant,  who  enters  and 
informs  his  mafter  that  Signor  Carbonelli  waits  his  commands  in  the 
next  room  ;  upon  this  Bevil  tells  the  lady  that  fhe  had  mentioned 
the  day  before,  her  defire  to  hear  him  ;  accordingly  he  is  introduced, 
and  plays  a  folo  *.  About  the  year  1725  Carbonelli  quitted  the 
opera-houfe,  and  went  to  Drury-lane  theatre,  where  he  led,  and 
frequently  played  feledl  pieces  between  the  ads.  His  fuccefTor  at 
the  opera-houfe  was  Pietro  Caftrucci.  After  continuing  a  few  j^cars 
at  Drury-lane,  Carbonelli  quitted  his  ftation  there  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Richard  Jones,  and  attached  himfelf  to  Mr.  Handel  at  the  time  when 
he  began  to  perform  oratorios.  For  a  feries  of  years  he  played  at  the 
rehearfal  and  performance  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  benefit  of  the  fons  of 
the  clergy. 

At  his  firft  coming  into  England,  Carbonelli  profefled  himfelf  to 
be  of  the  Romifli  perfuafion,  but  after  his  arrival  he  became  a  pro- 
teftant,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Warren,  parifh-clerk 
ot  St.  James's,  Wellminfter.     In    the  latter   part  of  his    life  he  in 

*  RoUI,  who  tranflated  the  Confcious  Lovers  into  Italian  in  the  year  1724,  has  a  note 
on  this  paifjge,  indicating  that  Carbonelli  was  then  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Rutland. 

fome 
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fome  meafure  declined  the  profeflion  of  niufic,  and  betook  hiin- 
felf  to  that  of  a  merchant,  and  an  importer  of  wines  from  France  and 
Germany.  By  the  intereft  of  a  powerful  friend  he  obtained  the  place 
of  one  of  the  purveyors  of  wine  to  the  king  ;  and  died  in  that  em- 
ployment in  the  year  1772. 

Among  the  performers  on  the  violin  at  the  time  when  the  Italian 
opera  was  firfl:  introduced  into  England,  were  fome  whofe  names  are  now 
fcarcely  remembered  ;  of  thefe  Signor  Claudio,  a  native  of  Lucca,  was 
the  chief;  He  played  the  fecond  violin  at  the  Haymarket  many  years ; 
and  was  the  author  of  fix  Solos  for  that  inftrument,  publiHied  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  that  is  to  fay,  in  rfr  about  1740.  Others 
there  were  of  greater  eminence,  of  whom  here  follows  an  account. 

PietroCastrucci,  by  birth  a  Roman,  was  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  violin.  He  fucceeded  Corbett  as  firft  violin  at  the  opera-houfe, 
and  led  the  opera  for  many  years  ;  but  growing  old,  Handel  had  a 
mind  to  place  a  young  man,  named  John  Clegg,  a  fcholar  of  Du- 
bourg,  at  the  head  of  his  orcheflra  :  Cadrucci  being  in  very  neceffi- 
tous  circumftances,  and  not  in  the  leafl:  confcious  of  any  failure  in 
his  hand,  was  unwilling  to  quit  his  port  ;  upon  which  Handel,  in 
order  to  convince  him  of  his  inability  to  fill  it,  compofsd  a  concerto, 
in  which  the  fecond  concertino  was  fo  contrived,  as  to  require  an 
equal  degree  of  execution  with  the  firfi*  ;  this  he  gave  to  Clegg,  who 
in  the  performance  of  it  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  fuperiority,  as  re- 
duced Caflrucci  to  the  necefilty  of  yielding  the  palm  to  his  rival. 
Opprefied  with  years,  he  immediately  funk  into  oblivion,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  upon  the  merit  of  his  pad  fervices,  became  a  fup- 
plicant  to  the  public  for  a  benefit,  at  which  he  performed  a  folo, 
and  foon  after  died.  He  publidied  two  fets  of  Solos  for  a  violin, 
with  a  thorough- bafs,  and  twelve  Concertos  for  violins,  which, 
though  hardly  known,  have  great  merit.  He  had  a  brother,  younger 
than  himfelf,  named  Profpero,  who  for  fome  years  led  the  concert 
at  the  Cafcle  tavern  in  Paternofter-row,  and  was  author  of  fix  Solos 
for  a  violin  and  a  bafs  j  but  as  a  mufician  he  was  in  no  refpedt  equal 
to  Pietro. 

Clegg  fucceeded  to  the  favour  of  Handel,  and  under  his  patronage 
enjoyed  the  applaufe  of  the  town.  This  perfon  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Dubourg  in  Ireland,  and  travelling  with  lord   Ferrers  to  Italy,  fo 

*  It  is  printed  in  the  fourth  colle(ftion  of  Concertos,  entitled  SekO:  Harmony,  publifli- 
ed  by  Walfli. 
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greatly  improved  himfelf,  that  at  his  return  he  excelled  In  the  leading 
of  a  concert,  all  in  England  :  The  ftrengthof  his  tone,  and  the  moft 
rapid  and  diftindt  execution  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  this  country, 
were  the  qualities  that  recommended  him.  His  intenfe  application 
and  inceffant  practice  had  fuch  an  efFedt  on  his  mind,  that  he  became 
a  lunatic,  and  vs^as  confined  in  the  hofpital  of  Bedlam.  During  his 
continuance  there,  he  was  at  times  permitted  the  ufe  of  his  inftru- 
ment,  and  drew  crouds  to  hear  him. 

Richard  Charke  was  a  performer  on  the  violin,  and,  fuc- 
ceeding  as  firfV  violin  in  the  band  at  Drury-lane  one  who  was  called 
Dicky  Jones,  attained  to  fome  degree  of  eminence.  He  married 
Charlotte,  the  youngefl  daughter  of  Colley  Gibber,  and  by  his  ifl 
ufage  of  her  gaveoccafion  to  thofe  reflections  on  him  contained  in  a 
narrative  of  her  moft  extraordinary  life,  written  by  herfelf,  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  1755.  Charke  was  famous  for  playing  the  eleventh  of 
Carbonelli's  Solos  in  A#.  Being  a  Icofe  extravagant  fellow,  and 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  he  was  neceffitated  to  quit  this  country  : 
Jamaica  was  his  afylum,  and  he  died  there  in  the  prime  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  firft  that  compofed  medley-overtures,  which  are  over- 
tures made  up  of  pafTages  taken  from  v>^ell-known  airs  and  common 
popular  tunes ;  and  among  three  or  four  that  are  extant,  his  is  reck- 
oned the  beft  :  This,  and  a  hornpipe  that  bears  his  name,  are  the 
only  compofitions  of  Charke  extant. 

Matthew  Dubourg  was  a  fcholar  of  Geminiani,  and  by  him 
was  taught  the  pradice  of  the  violin.  Upon  the  death  of  Couffer,  in 
the  year  172S,  Geminiani  having  declined  the  offer  of  his  place  of 
mafter  and  compofer  of  the  ftate  mufic  in  Ireland,  it  was  conferred 
on  Dubourg.  As  the  duties  of  this  employment  did  not  require  his 
conftant  refidence  in  that  kingdom,  he  pafled  much  of  his  time  in 
England,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  the  inftrudor  in  mufic  of  the 
late  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  There  is  nothing 
of  his  compofition  extant  that  we  know  of,  excepting  a  fet  of  varia- 
tions on  a  minuet  of  Geminiani,  to  which  the  fong,  '  Gently  touch 
*  the  warbling  lyre,'  is  adapted,  and  thefe  have  never  yet  been  print- 
ed ;  nay  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  compofed  folos  for  his  own 
pradice,  contenting  himfelf  with  performing  thofe  of  Corelli  and  his 
mafter  Geminiani*. 

*  Dubourg  muft  have  had  fome  inflruftor  before  he  became  a  pupi]  of  Geminiani  ;  he 
played  a  folo,  ftanding  upon  a  joint  fbol  at  Brittoa's  concert:  Britton  died  in  1714, 
andGeaiiaiani  arrived  -in  England  in  tliq  fame  year. 

Dubourg's 
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Dubourg's  performance  on  the  violin  was  very  bold  and  rapid ; 
greatly  different  from  that  of  Geminiani,  which  was  tender  and 
pathetic  j  and  thefe  qualities  it  feems  he  was  able  to  communicate, 
for  Clegg  his  difciple  poffefTed  them  in  as  great  perfedlion  as  him- 
felf.  He  had  many  admirers,  and  among  them  Mrs.  Martin  : 
this  woman  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  the  widow  of  a  Dutch 
burgo-mafter,  but  having  married  an  Englirhman,  and  being  poffefTed 
of  a  large  fortune,  fhe  came  to  refide  in  London,  and  dwelt  in  the  houfe 
in  Sherborn-lane,  formerly  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote's,  where  during 
the  winter  feafon  (he  had  frequent  concerts,  which  were  reforted  to 
by  citizens  of  the  firfl:  rank,  and  at  times  by  fundry  of  the  nobility. 
A  pidure  of  Dubourg,  painted  when  he  was  a  boy,  was  a  con- 
fpicuous  objed:  in  Mrs.  Martin's  concert-room,  which  was  very  large 
and  fplendid,  two  fides  of  it  being  lined  with  looking-glafs.  He  died 
on  the  third  day  of  July,  1767,  aged  fixty-four,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  Paddington,  under  a  monumental  Aone,  whereon  is 
the  following  infcription  : 

Tho'  fweet  as  Orpheus  thou  could'rt:  bring 
Soft  pleadings  from  the  trembling  /Irlng, 
Uncharm'd  the  king  of  terror  ftands. 
Nor  owns  the  magic  of  thy  hands. 

Michael  Christian  Festing,  a  mafter  of  the  violin,  and  a 
very  elegant  compofer  for  that  inftrument,  was  at  firft  a  fcholar  of 
Dicky  Jones,  abovementioned,  the  fucceffor  of  Carbonelli  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre  ;  but  was  perfeded  in  his  mufical  ftudies  by  Gemi- 
niani, under  whom  he  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  fkill,  as,  cultivated  by 
his  own  natural  genius,  enabled  him,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  regards  compo- 
fitlon  for  the  violin,  to  form  a  ftyle  original  as  it  was  elegant.  Being 
a  man  of  underflanding  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  found  means 
throughout  his  life  to  form  fuch  connexions,  and  attach  to  him  fuch 
patrons  of  mufic  among  the  nobility,  as  were  his  conftant  fupport.  He 
alfo  derived  confiderable  advantage  from  the  friendfhip  of  Dr.  Greene; 
and,  being  of  the  royal  band,  led  the  performance  in  the  odes  of  his 
compofing  performed  at  court.  He  played  the  firft  violin  in  what  was 
called  the  Philarmonic  Society,  confifting  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men performers,  who  met  on  Wednefday  nights  during  the  winter 
feafon,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  In  the  Strand  j  and  upon 
the  building  of  the  rotunda  in  the  garden  of  Ranelagh  houfe  at  Chel- 
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fea,  befides  that  he  led  the  band,  he  had  the  fole  conduct  of  the  mufical 
performances  there.  By  his  intereft  and  indefatigable  induftry  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  eftablifliment  and  increafe  of  the  fund  for 
the  fupport  of  decayed  muficians  and  their  families,  and  for  fome 
years  difcharged  gratis  the  duty  of  fecretary  to  that  inftitution.  He 
had  a  brother  named  John,  who  played  on  the  hautboy,  and  was  a 
teacher  of  the  German  flute,  for  which  latter  inftrument  he  had 
more  fcholars  than  any  mafter  in  London  :  This  brother  died  about 
forty  years  ago. 

The  works  of  Fefting  in  print  were  all  publifhed  by  himfelf,  that 
is  to  fay,  he  took  fubfcriptions  for  them,  and  was  not  beholden  for 
the  circulation  of  them  through  the  kingdom  to  the  keepers  of  mu- 
Jic-fhops;  the  confequence  whereof  is,  that  they  arelefs  known  than 
the  compofitions  of  any  other  mafter  of  his  time.  He  died  in  the 
year  1752,  leaving  a  fon,  a  clergyman,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Greene.  His  goods,  books,  and  inftruments  were  fold  at  his 
houfe  in  Warwick-ftreet  near  Golden-fquare  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
itember,  in  the  year  abovementioned. 

As  a  performer  on  the  violin,  Fefting  was  inferior  to  many  of  his 
itime^  but  as  a  compofer,  particularly  of  folos  for  that  inftrument, 
the  nature  and  genius  whereof  he  perfedly  underftood,  he  had  but 
few  equals. 

Lewis  Mercy  or  Merci,  an  Engliftiman  by  birth,  though  his 
name  imports  him  to  have  been  of  French  extradion  *,  was  a  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  flute  abec,  and  an  excellent  compofer  for 
that  inftrument.  He  publi/hed  fix  Solos,  with  a  preface,  containing 
a  very  brief  hiftory  of  the  fcale,  and  of  Guide's  reformation  of  it, 
taken  from  Broflard:  and  after  that  his  Opera  feconda,  containing  alfo 
iix  folos  for  the  fame  inftrument.  Mercy  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
flute  was  becoming  an  unfafhionable  recreation  for  gentlemen,  and 
the  German  flute  was  growing  into  favour;  he  therefore  concerted 
with  the  younger  Staneflsy,  the  wind-inftrument-maker,  the  fcheme 
©f  a  new  fyftem,  and  of  making  the  flute  a  concert  inftrument,  with- 
out an  adtual  tranfpofition,  by  changing  the  denomination  of  the 
lower  note  from  F  to  C,  by  which  contrivance  a  flute  of  the  fifth 
fize  was  precifely  an  o<ftave  above  the  other  treble  inftruments.  He 
publiflied  twelve  Solos,  the  firft  fix  whereof  are  faid  to  be  for  the 

*  He  feems  to  have  been  fearful  of  being  miftaken  for  a  Frenchman,  for  in  the  title- 
j)age  of  one  of  his  publications  he  ftyles  himfelf  di  Nazione  Inglefa. 

Tra- 
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Traverfe-Flute,  Violin,  orEngliQi  Flute,  according  to  Mr.  Stan^lby's 
new  fyflem,  with  a  preface  in  recommendation  of  it,  in  which  he 
refers  to  Merfennus,  de  Inftrumentis  Ilarmonicis,  and  aflerts  that 
Stancfby's  is  in  truth  the  ancient  fyftem  of  the  flute  j  and  fo  upon  a 
reference  to  the  book  it  appears  to  be  *.  He  alfo  makes  a  compa- 
fifon  between  the  flute  abec  and  the  German  flute,  and  aflerts  that 
the  former  of  the  two  is  the  befl  in  tune,  and  in  other  refpeds  to  be 
preferred.  But  all  the  endeavours  of  StaneflDy  and  Mercy  to  reflore 
this  inftrument  feem  to  have  failed  of  their  end.  Mercy  lived  in 
Orange-Court  in  Caflle-ftreet  near  Leicefter-fields,  and  advertifed 
that  his  works  were  there  to  be  had.  His  folos  for  the  flute  may  be 
ranked  among  the  befl;  compofitions  for  that  inftrument  extant. 

Jonathan  Martin  had  his  education  in  the  royal  chapel  under 
Dr.  Croft,  and  foon  after  his  deceafe  was  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
^Rofeingrave,  then  organifl:  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-fquare  j  and 
having  under  him  attained  to  a  great  proficiency  on  the  organ,  and, 
with  other  afliftances,  qualified  himfelf  for  choral  duty,  he  became 
the  deputy  of  Weldon  as  organifl:  of  the  chapel ;  and,  upon  his  de- 
ceafe in  the  year  1736,  his  places  of  organifl:  and  compofer  to  the 
chapel  becoming  vacant,  Martin  was  appointed  to  one,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Boyce  to  the  other.  Martin  had  the  misfortune  to  labour  un- 
der a  pulmonic  indifpofition  that  fuffered  him  to  enjoy  his  preferment 
but  a  fliort  time.  In  the  year  1737,  and  a  few  months  before  his 
deceafe,  he  had  a  concert  for  his  benefit  at  Stationers'-hall,  at  which 
were  prefent  almoft  every  perfon  in  London  that  pretended  to  any 
fkill  in  mufic,  and  where,  though  he  had  fcarcely  fl:rength  to  fit  up- 
right, by  two  voluntaries  on  the  organ  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  a  fine 
invention  and  a  mafl:erly  hand,  as  aftoniflied  all  his  hearers.  His  ma- 
nual performance  was  his  greateft:  excellence,  there  being  nothing  of 
his  compofition  extant,  fave  the  fong  in  Tamerlane,  *  To  thee  O 
«  gentle  fleep,'  which  ever  fince  his  deceafe  has  been  fung  to  his  mu- 
fic at  the  performance  of  that  tragedy.  Martin  lies  buried  in  the 
cloifter  of  Weftminfter-abbey,  but  without  a  ftone  to  point  out  the 
place  of  his  interment. 

John  Humphries,  a  young  man  of  promifing  parts,  and  a  good 
performer  on  the  violin,  publiflied,  before  he  was  twenty,  Six  Solos 
for  that  inflirument;  a  puerile  effort  of  a  genius  that  was  ap^jroach- 
*  See  vol.  IV.  page  131. 
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ing  to  maturity.  His  fuccefs  in  that  publication  encouraged  him  to 
farther  attempts,  and  in  the  year  1728  he  publiflied  by  fubfcriptioa-; 
twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  bafs,  of  a  very  original  caft,  in  ref- 
pedl  that  they  are  in  a  ftylefomewhat  above  that  of  the  common  popular 
airs  and  country-dance  tunes,  the  delight  of  the  vulgar,  and  great- 
ly beneath  what  might  be  expedled  from  the  ftudies  of  a  pcrfon  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  the  Italians  in  their  com-* 
pofitions  for  inftruments.  To  this  it  muftbe  attributed  that  the  fo- 
natas  of  Humphries  were  the  common  pradice  of  fuch  fmall  profi- 
cients in  harmony,  as  in  his  time  were  ufed  to  recreate  themfelves 
with  mufic  at  alehoufe  chibs,  and  places  of  vulgar  refort  in  the  vil- 
lages adjacent  to  London  :  Of  thefe  there  were  formerly  many,  in. 
which  fix-pence  at  mod  was  the  price  of  admiffion  *. 

Humphries  died  about  the  year  J 7 30.  Cooke,  of  New-ftreet,  Con- 
vent-Garden, a  feller  of  mufic,  publiflicd  twelve  Concertos  of  Hun>-- 
phries,  precift.ly  in  the  fame  caft  with  his  fonatas. 

John  Ravenscroft  was  one  of  the  waits,  as  they  are  called,- 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  in  the  band  of  Goodman's  Fields  play- 
houfe  was   a   Ripieno   violin,    notwithftanding   which,     he    was  a- 
rcrformer  good  enough   to  lead  in  any  fuch  concerts  as  thofe  above- 
defcribed  ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  was  able  to  do  juftice  to  a  concerto  . 
of  Corelli,  or  an  overture  of  Handel.  .  He  was  much   fought  after' 
to  play  at  balls  and  dancing  parties  y  and  was  fingularly  excellent  in 
the  playing  of  hornpipes,  in  which  he  had  a  manner  that  none  could  ■ 
imitate.     It  feems  that  this  was  a  kind  of  mufic  which  of  all  others 
he  moft  affeded  j   fo  that  by  mere  dint  of  a  fancy  accommodated  tO; 
thefe  little  efi"ays,  he  was  enabled  to  compofe  airs  of  this  kind  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  ableft  mafters ;  and  yet  fo  little  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  compofition,  that  for  fuiting  them  with  bafles  he 
was  indebted  to  others.     As  a  fingular  inftance  of  the  powers  of  a  li- 
mited genius,  the  following  are  feledled  from  a  collection  of  horn- 
pipes publiflied  by  Ravenfcroft.  , 

*  To  fuch  readers  as  are  interefted  in  the  knowledge  of  low  manners,  it  may  be  fome . 
gratification  to  mention  that  there  were  concerts  of  this  kind  at  the  following  places,  the 
Blackfmiths'  Arms  on  Lambeth  hill,  behind  St.  Paul's  ;  the  Cock  and  Lion  in  St.  Mi- 
chael's alley,  Cornhill ;  the  Coachmakers'  Arms  in  Windmill-ftreet,  Piccadilly  ;  at  fun- 
dry  atehoiifes  in  Spitalfie'ds,  frequented  by  journeymen  weavers  ;  and  at  Lambeth  Wells, 
and  the  Unicorn  at  Hoxion.  The  keepers  of  thefe  boufes  were  generally  men  that  loved' 
rr.ufic. 
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Ravenfcroft  was  a  very  corpulent  man,  a  circumftance  which 
made  the'neathefs  of  his  performance  the  more  remarkable.  He 
died  about  the  year  1745. 

Giuseppe  San  Martini  was  a  native  of  Milan.  He  was  a  per- 
former on  the  hautboy,  an  inftrument  invented  by  the  French,  and 
offmali  account,  till  by  his  exquifite  performance,  and  a  tone  which 
he  had  the  art  of  giving  it,  he  brought  it  into  reputation.  Martini 
arrived  in  England  about  the  year  1729,  and  was  favoured  by  Bo- 
noncini,  Greene,  and  others  of  that  party,  as  alfo  by  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  his  great  patron.  When  Greene  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  take  his  degree  Martini  attended  him,  and  performed  in 
the  exercife  for  it  j  and  had  there  a  concert  for  his  benefit,  which 
produced  him  a  confiderable  fum.  He  was  an  admirable  compofer  ,• 
and,  for  inftrumental  mufic,  may,  without  injury  to  either,  be 
claiTed  with  Corelli  and  Geminiani.  His  firft  compofitions  were  So- 
natas for  two  flutes,  and  others  for  German  flutes :  Thefe  are  fcarce- 
]y  known,  but  the  greatnefs  of  his  talents  is  manifefl:ed  in  fix  Con- 
certos and  twelve  Sonatas,  publiflied  by  himfelf,  the  latter  dedicated 
to  the  late  princefs  of  Wales.  The  firft  of  thefe  works  was  publidi- 
cd  in  the  year  1738,  when  the  concertos  of  Corelli  and  Geminiani, 
and  the  overtures  of  Mr.  Handel  were  become  familiar,  there  being 
fcarce  any  concert  in  which  the  compofitions  of  thefe  two  mafters  did 
not  make  a  confiderable  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment ;  and, 
with  refpedto  thofe  of  Corelli,  this  had  been  the  cafe  for  almoft  thirty 
years.  Martini  had  therefore  a  ground  to  hope  that  the  charm  of  no- 
velty wculd  recommendthefehiscompofitions  to  the  publicfavouri  but 
he  was  difappointed  in  the  expedations  he  had  formed  of  the  imme- 
diate fale  of  the  whole  impreflion  of  his  book,  and  in  an  evil  hour 
defliroyed  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  copies,  but  alfo  the  plates 
from  which  they  were  wrought.  The  work  being  thus  rendered 
fcarce,  Johnfon,  of  Cheapfide,  was  tempted  to  republifli  it  j  and  it 
was  fo  well  received,  that  the  author  foon  found  reafon  to  repent  his 
rafhnefs,  and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  for  the  prefs  eight  over- 
tures, and  fix  grand  concertos  for  violins,  &c,  but  juft  as  he  had  com- 
pleted it  he  died  ;  however  it  was  publiflied  by  Johnfon  after  his  de- 
ceale,  with  an  advertifement  in  the  title-page,  that  the  work  was 
engraved  for  the  author  in  his  life-time,  and  was  by  him  intended 
to   be  publiflied  by  fubfcription.     The  overtures  in  this  coUedion 

Vol.  V.  Z  z  2  are 
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are  called  Opera  declma,  and  the  concertos,  Opera  XI  *.  Walili 
alfo  publiflied  eight  overtures  in  eight  parts,  and  fix  grand  concertos 
for  violins,  ficc.  by  Martini,  which,  notwithftanding  they  are  a  poft- 
humous  publication,  carry  with  them  undoubted  evidence  of  their 
genuinener9. 

The  merits  of  Martini  as  a  compofer  of  muficin  many  parts,  were 
unqueftionably  very  great.  He  had  a  fertile  invention,  and  gave 
into  a  ftyle  of  modulation  lefs  retrained  by  rule  than  that  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  and  by  confequence  affording  greater  fcope  for  his 
fancy.  Thofe  who  afcribe  his  deviation  from  known  and  efl:abli(hed 
Tules  to  the  want  of  mufical  erudition,  are  grofsly  rfsiflaken  ;  he  was 
thoroughly  ilcilled  in  the  principles  of  harmony  ;  and  his  Angularities 
can  therefore  only  be  afcribedto  that  boldnefs  and  felf-poffeffion  which 
are  ever  the  concomitants  of  genius  ;  and  in  moft  of  the  licences  he 
has  taken,  it  may  be  obferved  that  he  is  in  a  great  meafure  warrant- 
ed by  the  precepts,  and  indeed  by  the  example,  of  Geminiani. 

He  performed  on  the  hautboy  in  the  opera  till  the  time  that  BO'-- 
noncini  left  it;  after  that  he  played  at  the  Caftle  concert,  and 
occafionally  at  others ;  but  being  patronized  by  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  he  was  at  length  received  into  his  family  upon  the  footing  of 
a  dome/lie,  and  appointed  mafter  or  diredor  of  the  chamber  raufic 
to  his  royal  highnefs.  In  the  courfe  of  this  employment  he  com- 
pofed  a  great  number  of  Sonatas  for  the  practice  of  the  chamber  3 
and,  upon  the  birth  of  the  princefs  of  Brunfwick,  fet  to  mufic  a  drama 
written  on  occafion  of  that  event.  He  alfo  compofed  a  muficaJ  fo- 
lemnity,  which  was  publicly  performed  at  the  chapel  of  the  Bava- 
rian minifter.  In  the  honourable  and  eafy  ffation  abovementioned 
Martini  continued  till  about  the  year  1740,  when  he  died. 

Asa  performer  on  the  hautboy.  Martini  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatefl  that  the  world  had  ever  known.  Before  his  time  the  tone 
of  the  inllrument  was  rank,  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  ableft  profi- 
cients, harfh  and  grating  to  the  ear  ;  by  great  ftudy  and  application, 
and  by  fome  peculiar  management  of  the  reed  he  contrived  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a  tone,  as  approached  the  nearefi:  to  that  of  the  human 
voice  of  any  we  know  of -f-.     It  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  he  was 

•  The  intermediate  publications  of  Martini  between  his  firfl  concertos  and  the  Opera 
dccima,  are  erroneoufly  numbered  ;  the  fonatas  are  his  Opera  terza,  the  red  are  foiiatas 
and  folos  for  German  flutes,  and  are  of  fmall  account. 

t  About  the  year  1735  an  advertifement  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  offering  a  re- 
ward of  ten  guineas  for  a  hautboy-reed  that  had  been  lofl.  It  was  conjedtured  to  be  Mar- 
tini's, 
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not  backward  in  communicating  the  improvements  which  he  had 
made  on  this  his  favourite  inftrument,  fince  a  pupil  of  his,  Mr. 
Thomas  Vincent,  is  known  to  have  pofleffed  moft  of  his  excellen- 
cies in  a  very  eminent  degree  j  and  we  farther  obferve  that  the  per- 
formers on  the  hautboy  at  this  time  are  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that 
can  be  remembered  before  the  arrival  of  Martini  in  England. 

John  Frederic  Lampe   was,  as  he  affedted  to  ftyle  himfelf. 
fometime  a  ftudent  of  mufic  at  Helmftadt  in  Saxony  ;  and  arriving 
in   England    about   the   year    1725,  obtained  employment  in    the 
opera  band.     About  the  year  1730  he   was  engaged  by  Rich,   of 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  to  compofc  the  mufic  to  his  pantomimes, 
and  other  entertainments  performed  there.     Carey,  who  had  receiv- 
ed from  him  fome  inftrudions,  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,^ 
and  got  him  to  fet  to  mufic  his  burlefque  opera  of  the  Dragon  ot 
Wantley,  as  alfothe  fequel  to  it,  entitled  Margery,  and  mhis  printed 
dramatic  works  theDragonefs,  in  both  which  he  has  happily  ridiculed 
the  extravagancies  of  the  modern  Italian  mufic,  and  the  affeded  manner 
of  the  opera  fingers.     In  1737  he  publiOied,  in  a  quarto  volume,  'A 
«  plain  and  compendious  method  of  teaching  Thorough-bafs  after  the 
*  moft  rational  manner,  with  proper  rules  for  pradtice,'  and  dedicated 
it  to  Col.  Blathwayt,  aflignincr  as  a  reafon  for  fo  doing,  his  elegant  tafte 
and  found  knowledge  of  mufic.     There  are  extant  many  fingle  fongs 
compofed  by  Lampe  at  fundry  times,  fome  of  which  are  printed  m 
the  Mufical  Mifcellany,  in  fix  volumes,  publiHied  by  V/atts.     He 
fet  to  mufic,  in  a  burlefque  ftyle  exadly  fuited  to  the  words,  a  Can- 
tata of  Swift,  beginning  '  In  harmony  would  you  excel,'  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Faulkner's  edition  of  Swift's  works  . 
His  wife  was  Ifabella,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Charles  Young, 
who,  together  with  herfifter  Efther,  fung  in  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 
Lampe  died  in  London  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Francesco  Barsanti.  a  native  of  Lucca,  born  about  the  year 
1690,  ftudied  the  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua  ;  but,  after  a 

tinl'c  and  favoured  the  opinion  that  he  had  fome  fecret  in  preparing  or  meliorating  the 
eeV^of  his  iXment,  t'hongh  none  -uM  account  for  the  of^.r  oj  ---^d  ^  g-  Y 
diforoDortionable  to  the  utmoft  conceivable  value  of  the  thing  bit.  It  leems  that  the  reed 
t-as  found    and  brought  to  the  owner,  but  in  fuch  a  condmon  as  rendered  .t  ufe lefs. 

•  I°"vas  orlinally  printed  for  Johnfon,  in  Cheapfide,  wuh  the  title  of'  The  Fo  ce  of 
.  Mufic  and  Poetry,  a  Pindaric  Ode,'  and,  though  an  anonymous  pubhcauon,  ..  un- 
doubtedly  the  work  of  Lampe.  ^^^^^ 
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Oiort  (lay  there,  chofe  mufic  for  his  profeffion.  Accordingly  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  feme  of  the  ablefl  mafters  in  Italy,  and 
having  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  fcience 
of  praftical  compofition,  took  a  refolution  to  fettle  in  England,, 
and  came  hither  with  Geminiani,  who  was  alfo  a  Luccefe,  in  the 
year  1714.  He  was  a  good  performer  on  the  hautboy,  and  alfo  on 
the  flute  ;  in  the  former  capacity  he  found  employment  in  the  opera 
band  ;  and  in  the  latter  derived  confiderable  advantages  by  teaching. 
He  publifhed,  with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Burlington,  Six  Solos 
for  a  flute,  with  a  thorough -bafs,  and  afterwards  Six  Solos  for  a  Ger- 
man flute  and  a  bafs.  He  alfo  made  into  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a 
bafs,  the  firft  fix  folos  of  Geminiani.  He  continued  many  years  a 
performer  at  the  opera-houfe  ;  at  length,  reflecting  that  there  was  a 
profped  of  advantage  for  one  of  his  profeflion  in  Scotland,  he  went 
thither  j  and,  with  greater  truth  than  the  fame  is  aflerted  of  David 
Rizzo,  may  be  faid  to  have  meliorated  the  mufic  of  that  country,  by 
coUeding  and  making  bafies  to  a  great  number  of  the  mofi:  popular 
Scots  tunes. 

About  the  year  1750  Barfanti  returned  to  England,  but,  being 
advanced  in  years,  he  was  glad  to  be  taken  into  the  opera  band  as  a 
performer  on  the  tenor  violin  ;  and  in  the  fummer  feafon  into  that  of 
Vauxhall  :  At  this  time  he  publiflaed  twelve  Concertos  for  violins, 
and,  fliortly  after,  Sei  Antifone,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  flyle  of  Paleftrina,  and  the  old  compofers  of  motets ;  but  from 
thefe  publications  fo  little  profit  refulted,  that,  towards  the  end  of  his- 
iife,  the  induftry  and  ceconomy  of  an  excellent  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  in  Scotland,  and  the  ftudies  and  labours  of  a  daughter,  whom 
he  had  qualified  for  the  profeflion  of  a  finger,  but  is  now  an  adrefs 
at  Covent- Garden,  were  his  chief  fupport  *. 

Peter  Prelleur,  a  perfon  of  French  extradion,  was,in  thevery 
early  part  of  his  life,  a  writing-mafl:er  in  Spitalfields  ;  but,  having  a 
genius  for  mufic,  and  having  been  taught  the  harpfichord,  heftudicd 
the  fcience  with  great  afllduity,  and  at  length  took  to  mufic  as  a  pro- 
feflion.    About  the  year  1728  he  was  eledted  organifl:  of  St.  Alban, 

*  This  circumftance  in  the  character  of  Mifs  Barfanti,  as  alfo  her  dutiful  regard  for  her 
furviving  parent,  are  well  known  ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  prefentage,  it  is  here  men- 
tioned, that  the  public  are  not  more  difpofed  to  applaud  her  theatrical  merit,  than  to  dif- 
tinguifli  by  their  favour  fo  illuftrious  an  example  of  filial  duty  and  affection. 

Wood- 
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Wood-flreet,  London  i  and  a  (hqvt  time  after,  upon  tlie  deceafe  of 
Monro,  was  taken  into  the  band  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman 's-fields, 
and  there  played  the  harpnchord,  till  that  houfe  was  fupprefied  by 
the  operation  of  the  ftatute  of  the  tenth  of  the  late  king,  cap.  28, 
whereby  the  adling  of  plays  is  reftrained  to  the  city  of  Weflminfter, 
and  the  places  of  his  majefty's  refidence.  His  flcill  in  mufic  enabled 
him  to  cornpofe  the  dances,  as  alfo  interludes  of  various  kinds,  for 
which  there  is  ever  a  demand  at  a  theatre,  and  in  thefc  his  merits 
were  apparent. 

About  the  year  1730  he  was  employed  by  Cluer  and  Dicey,  mufic- 
printers  in  Bow  church-yard,,  to  compile  an  Introduftion  to  Singing, 
as  alfo  inftrudlions  for  the  pradice  of  moft  Inftruments  ;  this  work  he 
completed,  and  added  thereto  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  fcience,  extract- 
ed chiefly  from  Bontempi,  containing  fundry  curious  particulars. 

About  the  year  1735,  the  parifli  of  Chrift-Church,  Middlefex,  had 
come  to  a  refolution  to  ered  an  organ  in  their  church,  which  is  fituat- 
ed  in  Spitalfields,  and  Prelleur  having  many  friends  in  that  quarter, 
made  an  early  intereft  for  the  place  of  organift,  but  was  oppofed  by 
a  young  man  who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  :  The  conteft  was 
carried  on  with  fuch  fpiritby  both  parties,  as  was  fcarce  ever  known, 
but  in  popular  eiedions  to  fome  great  office.  A  fcurrilous  pamphlet 
was  publifhed  by  his  competitor  in  fupport  of  his  preteniions,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parifh  were  fet  at  enmity  ;  but,  notwithftanding 
all  his  endeavours  and  artifices,  Prelleur  was  eledted. 

Upon  the  fuppreffion  of  Goodman's-fields  theatre,  a  place  of  en- 
tertainment was  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  of  a  fimilar  kind 
with  Sadler's  Wells,  and  though  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  well  near 
it,  it  was  called  Goodman's-fields  Wells  :  With  the  proprietor  of 
this  place  Prelleur  engaged,  and,  during  a  few  feafons  that  it  was 
fuffered,  he  compofed  the  fongs  and  dances,  and  alfo  a  little  inter- 
lude, called  Baucis  and  Philemon,  in  which  there  is  a  good  overture,, 
and  a  few  pretty  fongs. 

John  James,  a  celebrated  organift,  was  for  fome  years  only  a 
deputy,  at  a  falary  of  about  eight  pounds  a  year  j  but  after  that  was 
eleded  to  the  place  of  organift  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  which  he 
quitted  about  the  year  173B  for  that  of  St.  George,  Middlefex.  In 
his  performance  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  Angularity  of  his  ftyle,  , 
which  was  learned  andfublime.     He  paid  very  little  attention  to  his- 

intereft. 
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interefl,  and  was  fo  totally  devoid  of  all  folicitude  to  advance  himfelf 
in  his  profeffion,  as  to  prefer  the  company  and  converfation  of  the 
loweft  of  mankind  to  that  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  own  profef" 
fion.  To  the  wonder  of  all  that  knew  him,  his  love  of  an  art,  that 
has  a  general  tendency  to  improve  the  mind,  had  not  the  leaft  in- 
fluence on  his  manners,  which  were  to  fo  great  a  degree  fordid  and 
brutal,  that  his  aflbciates  were  butchers  and  bailiffs,  and  his  recrea- 
tions dog- fighting  and  bull-baiting.  In  a  perfecfl  confiftence  with  the 
charadler  he  moft  affeded,  which  was  that  of  a  blackguard,  he  in- 
dulged an  inclination  to  fpirituous  liquors  of  the  coarfeft  kind,  fuch 
as  are  the  ordinary  means  of  ebriety  in  the  loweft  of  the  people  ;  and 
this  kind  of  intemperance  he  would  indulge  even  while  attending  his 
duty  at  church. 

The  fole  merit  of  James  was  his  extempore  performance  j  he  com" 
pofed  a  few  voluntaries,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  deputy-or- 
ganift  in  London.  Three  or  four  fongs  of  his  fetting  are  all  of  his 
works  that  are  known  to  be  in  print.  He  died  about  the  year  1745  > 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  great  numbers  of  the  mufical  profeffion, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  performance  of  a  dead  march  compofed 
by  himfelf.  He  left  behind  him  a  fon,  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Handel,  who  now  rows  a  fculleron  the  Thames. 


CHAP.       vin. 

THE  progrefs  of  mufic  in  Italy  had  been  very  rapid  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  it  was  thought  that  both  the  fcience  and 
pradlice  had  received  nearly  the  laft  degree  of  improvement  in  the  ftu- 
diasof  Corelli:  It  was  no  fmall  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  that 
for  fome  years  after  his  deceafe,  fuch  an  uniformity  of  ftyle  prevailed, 
efpecially  in  the  inftrumental  compofitions  of  the  time,  as  feemed  to 
indicate  that  the  topics  of  invention  were  exhaufted.  The  fucceed- 
ing  race  of  niuficians  however  gave  proofs  of  the  contrary,  and,  eman- 
cipating mufic  from  that  fl:ate  of  bondage  wliich  imitation  ever  im- 
plies, by  the  introdudion  of  new  combinations  they  added  to  the 
fund  of  harmony,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  ftyle. 

To  bring  the  proof  of  this  aflertion  home  to  ourfelves,  we  need 
do  no  more  than  confult  the  compofitions  of  Geminiani,  and    the 

later 
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later  Italian  muficians,  namely,  Pergolefi,  Tartini,  Vinci,  Leo,  Ga- 
Tuppi,  and  others  which  are  recent  in  the  memory  of  perfons  now 
living.  To  enumerate  all  of  this  clafs  is  unneceflary,  but  the  two 
firft  are  of  fuch  diftinguiftied  eminence  as  to  merit  a  memorial. 

Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesi  was  born  at  Naples  about  the 
year  1718  ;  and  at  an  age  when  he  could  be  fcarce  fuppofed  to  have 
finifhed  his  ftudies,  introduced  a  flyle  of  vocal  compofition,  which, 
for  its  Angular  fweetnefs  and  power  over  the  affedions,  has  hitherto 
been  inimitable.  Thofe  who  have  analyfed  his  works  refolve  that 
original  drain  of  noodulation,  which  charaiflerizes  them,  into  a  libe- 
ralufe  of  the  femitonic  intervals,  and  a  ftudious  rejedion  of  paffages 
or  mufical  phrafes  ready  formed,  which  being  adopted  by  fucceeding 
writers,  render  a  compofition  little  better  than  a  cento.  Pergolefi 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  juft  as  he  had  finifhed  the  laftverfe 
of  a  Stabat  Mater,  by  which  he  will  ever  be  remembered  :  His  pre- 
mature death,  and  the  great  reputation  he  had  Co  fuddenly  acquired, . 
furnhhed  ground  for  a  fufpicion  that,  to  remove  him  cut  of  the  way, 
his  rivals  for  fame  had  recourfe  to  poifon  ;  but  others,  better  inform- 
ed, attribute  his  death  to  a  fevere  attack  of  a  pleurify  that  baffled  all. 
attempts  to  fave  him.  His  Cantatas,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1738; 
two  comic  interludes,  the  one  entitled  La  Serva  Padrona,  the  other 
II  Maeftro  di  Muiica,  a  Salve  Regina,  and  his  famous  Stabat  Mater, . 
the  lafl  printed  in  England,  are  all  of  his  works  that  have  been  pub- 
lifhed *.  There  are  in  print  twelve  Sonatas  for  violins  that  bear  his 
name  ;   but  evidence  that  they  are  genuine  is  wanting. 

Giuseppe  Tartini,  of  Padua,  the  laft  great  improver  of  the 
pradice  of  the  violin,  and  a  moft  fweet  and  judicious  compofer  for 
that  inflrument,  was  born  in  the  year  1692,  at  Pirano,  a  fea-port 
town  in  Iftria,  a  province  in  the  Venetian  territory.  When  he  was 
very  young  he  entertained  a  paffion  for  a  young  woman,  who  being. 
in  circumftances  inferior  to  thofe  of  his. own  family,  was  by  his 
friends  thought  an  improper  match  for  him  ;  and  all  arguments  to- 
induce  him  to  divert  his  affedion  proving  ineffedual,  his  father  con- 
fined him  to  his  room  ;  and,  to  engage  his  attention,  furniflied  him 
with  books  and  mufical  inftruments,  in  the  ufe  whereof  he  profited 

•  In  tlie  library  of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  are  the  following  compofitions  of 
Pergolefi  in  manufcript.  Two  Maffes,  one  for  two  choirs ;  A  Salve  Regina,  Domiiie  ad- 
juvandum,  Couliteljorj  Laudate  Pueri,  and  a  Miferere. 

fo 
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fo  greatly,  tliat  when,  fome  time  after,  he  had  got  the  better  of  his 
paflion,  and  determined  to  make  mufic  his  profeflion,  being  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  proper  inflructors,  he  gave  the  mofl  promifing 
hopes  of  becoming,  both  of  the  theory  and  pradlice,  a  complete  mafter. 

Having  effaced  from  his  mind  the  image  of  that  miftrefs  who  had 
■been  the  innocent  caufe  of  his  reftraint,  he  fettled  his  affedtions  on 
another,  whom  he  married  ;  but  the  object  of  his  choice  being  but 
flenderly  endowed  with  thofc  mental  qualities  that  are  elTential  to  con- 
jugal happinefs,  and  having  no  children,  nor  a  profpe(fl  of  any,  he 
ftill  found  himfelf  in  a  flate  of  foHtude,  from  which  he  could  find 
no  relief  but  in  the  purfuit  of  his  ftudies. 

In  remarking  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  prac- 
tice of  inflruments,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  later  performers  have 
begun,  as  it  were,  where  their  predeceffors  left  off";  and  that  the 
powers  of  execution  have  been  amazingly  increafed  of  late  years  : 
This  is  no  other  way  to  be  accounted  for,  than  upon  the  fuppofitiofi 
that  thofe  particular  energies  which  conftitute  perteclition  on  any  in- 
ftrument,  have  been  carefully  noted  down,  and  made  to  ferve  as 
common  places  for  fucceeding  practifers.  That  Tartini  was  very  af- 
fiduous  in  his  remarks  of  this  kind,  is  manifefl:  from  the  nature  of 
his  performance,  which  v.-as  regulated  by  fuch  principles  as  lead  to 
perfection  by  the  (liortefl:  road  ;  of  his  fuccefs  in  thefe  his  obferva- 
tions  in  particular  one  example  Hiall  fuffice. 

All  men  acquainted  with  mufic  are  fenfible  that  the  inflrurixents  of 
the  fidicinal  kind,  ^vhich  are  thofe  that  are  aded  upon  by  a  bow, 
are  the  moft  ditlicult  of  pradice,  and  that  the  difference  as  well  in 
■refpect  of  tone,  and  the  powers  of  execution  between  one  per- 
former and  another,  is  very  great  j  but  few  have  obferved  that  this  dif- 
ference does  almoftfolely  arifefrom  the  adion  of  thewriflof  theright- 
liand,  which  being  made  to  hang  loofe,  will  Ihoot  the  bow  at  right  an- 
gles acrofs  the  firings,  and  return  it  in  the  fame  line,  producing  a  free 
and  mellow  tone,  and  giving  power  to  execute  the  quickefl:  pafl*ages; 
when  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  (houlder  becomes  the  centre  of 
motion  :  the  bow  forms  a  curve  in  its  paiTage,  the  weight  of  the  arm 
prevents  the  vibration  of  the  inflrument,  and  by  confequence  damps 
the  tone,  and  eafy  pafiages  become  difficult. 

Tartini  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  that  difcovered  this  fecret  in 
the  performance  on  the  violin,  and  he  made  it  a  leading  principle  in 

the 
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the  inftrudlion  of  his  pupils,  who  invariably  adhere  to  it,  and  are  the 
befl:  performers  in  the  world. 

The  perfedlion  to  which  Tartini  had  attained  on  his  favourite  in - 
ftrument,  was  alone  fufficient  to  have  eftabliflied  his  character,  as  a 
mafter,  but,  following  the  example  of  Zarlino,  he  made  the  theory  of 
his  art  his  ftudy.  Of  fundry  treatifes  that  he  wrote,  the  mofl  celebrat- 
ed is  one  entitled  '  Trattata  di  Mufica  fecondo  la  vera  Scienza  dell'  Ar- 
menia,'  printed  at  Padua  in  1 754,  wherein  from  that  well-known  phe- 
nomenon, mentioned  by  Merfennus  and  Dr.  Wallis,that  a  chord,  be- 
fides  the  found  to  which  it  is  tuned,  will  produce  its  twelfth,  feven- 
teenth,  and,  as  the  former  aflerts,  its  twenty-fecond  alfo,  he  de- 
duces fundry  obfervations,  tending  to  explain  the  fcale,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome,  to  corredl  fundry  of  the  intervals  of  which  it  is 
compofed. 

An  attempt  to  ejfplain  the  dodrines  contained  in  this  tradt,  which 
all  allow  to  be  very  obfcurely  written,  was  lately  made  in  a  book  en- 
titled Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  printed  in  1771,  upon 
which  it  may  be  obferved,  that  wherever  the  commentator  can  catch 
a  glimpfe  of  the  author's  meaning,  he  is  very  diffufe  in  his  il- 
luftrations ;  but  in  others,  where  the  fenfe  is  too  deep  for  his 
powers  of  invefligation,  and  thofe  occur  but  too  frequently,  he,  to 
do  him  juftice,  candidly  acknowledges  the  difficulty,  or  elfe  he  of- 
fers an  explanation  that  fails  of  its  end.  Whoever  perufes  the  pre- 
face and  rntroduftion  to  the  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  would 
expedl  to  find  the  book  a  commentary  on  Tartlni's  trcatifc,  but  in- 
flead  thereof  it  is  for  the  mo/l:  part  a  collection  of  mifcellaneous  ob- 
fervations, made  in  the  courfe  of  a  tranfient  view  of  fome  very  able 
writers  oh  mufic,  whole  fenfe  the  author  has  not  fo  often  illuftrated 
as  .miftaken  *. 

■*  For  inftance,  he  sflerts  in  Seft.  59  oflils  book,  that  the  harp  was  formerly  the  fa- 
vourite inftrument  of  our  anceflors  ;  and  Se£t.  62,  cites  fuuihy  padages  from  Spenfer, 
Sbakefpeare,  Milton,  and  others,  in  fupport  of  his  opinion  :  That  it  was  fo  with  the 
Biitons,  and  alfo  with  the  Saxons,  no  one  can  doubt  ;  but  that  it  was  ever  in  practice 
umOMg  the  Englidi,  we  are  not  warranted  to  (ay,  much  lefs  that  it  was  a  favourite  inftru- 
nent  in  the  time  of  any  of  thefe  writeis  whofe  tcilimony  is  adduced  for  the  purpofe. 
^\'hat  compofitions  have  we  extant  for  the  harp,  or  who  among  (he  Engliih  muficians 
arc  celebrated  for  their  performance  on  it  f  Tiie  tiuth  is,  tliat  harp,  like  lyre,  is  a  poe- 
tical term  for  a  firing  mulical  inftiument  ;  and  in  the  fenfe  in  which  thefe  appellatives 
iire  ufed,  each  is  as  vague  and  indefinite  as'the  other,  yeit.  85,  he  fays  that  Tartini  has 
Slot  been  more  fuccefslul  in  his  endeavours  to  difcover  the  tnie  enarmonic  than  others. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  lefs  fo,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tcpufch,  Salinas  and  others  have 

y^L,  V.  4  A  deter- 
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To  explain  the  dodrines  delivered  in  his  book,  Tartini  has  recourfc 
to  numerical  and  algebraical  calculations,  in  which  he  difcovers  that 
he  was  but  meanly  fliilled  in  even  the  firft  of  thofe  fciences.  He 
feems  clearly  to  declare  his  opinion  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  un- 
acquainted with  mufic  in  confonance,  in  the  following  pafTage  :  *  La 

*  loro  armonia  era  formata   non  come  la  noftra  di  note  equitempo- 

*  ranee,  ma  di  note  fucceffive  *.'  And  in  the  frequent  comparifons 
which  he  occafionally  makes  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mu- 
fic, generally  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter.  To  (hew  at  leaft  that, 
in  refpeft  of  its  influence  on  the  paflions,  the  modern  is  not  inferior 
to  the  ancient  mufic,  he  relates  that  in  an  opera  reprefented  at  An- 
cona  in  the  year  17x4,  he  heard  a  paflage  of  recitative,  with  no  other 
accompanyment  than  that  of  the  bafs,  which  made  himfelf  and  the 
others  that  heard  it  change  colour,  and  caufed  a  fenfibl-e  commotion 
in  their  minds  ^  he  fays  that  this  effedl  was  produced  by  notes  that 
exprefiTed  indignation  fo  forcibly,  that  they  feemed  to  freeze  the 
blood;  .and  that  it  was  uniformly  the  fame  in  a  reprefentation  thir- 
teen times  of  the  drama. 

The  refidence  of  Tartini  during  almoft  the  whole  of  his  life  was 
at  Padua,  to  which  city  he  was  attached  by  the  employment  of  di- 
redlor  of  the  mufic  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Anthony  j  thither  re- 
forted  to  him  for  inftrudtion  in  mufic,  but  chiefly  in  the  practice  of 
the  violin,  great  numbers  of  young  men  from  various  countries.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  publifhed  '  Senate  a  Violino  e  Violoncello 
'  o  Cimbalo,  Opera  prima,'  with  a  dedication  to  Sig.  Girolamo  Giuf- 
tiniani,   the  celebrated  paraphraft  of  thofe  Pfalms  which  Marcello  fet 

determined  this  genns  of  ancient  mufic  accurately  :  See  hh  letter  to  Mr.  Abraham  De 
Moivre  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  Numb.  481,  page  266.  And  again,  neither 
Tartini,  nor  hisexpofitor,  in  their  elucidation  of  the  ancient  modes,  feem  to  have  been 
aware  of  a  paflage  in  Ptolemy,  and  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Wallis,  viz.  that  theyanfwer- 
cd  to  the  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon,  but  that  in  each  a  particular  tuning  of  the  lyre  was  ne- 
ceflary,  which  could  not  be  effefted  without  a  diflocation  of  the  femitones.  When  he 
lays,  as  he  does  Se£t.  g,  that  the  difcoveries  contained  in  the  firfi:  chapter  of  Tartini's 
book  are  fully  fufficient  to  account  for  every  thing  prattifed  or  prafticable  in  the  art,  we 
think  he  has  aflcrted  too  much.  And  when  in  his  Appendix;  he  gives  to  the  Kamfchatcans 
as  good  a  right  to  decide  againft  the  poflibility  of  foretelling  an  eclipfe,  or  of  reprefent-- 
ing  all  the  elements  of  fpeech  by  about  twenty-four  marks,  as  the  moderns  have  to  doubt 
of  the  efleQs  of  the  ancient  mufic,  he  ftems  rather  to  rave  than  reafon.  'i  hefe  ftriflures 
on  a  book,  which,  by  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  deep  and  various  reading,  has  raifed  in 
feme  a  high  opinion  of  its  merit,  would  have  been  fp?.red,  had  not  the  errors  contained  in 
it  called  for  ?niniadverfionj  and  the  exceeding  confidence  and  felf-fufhciency  of  the 
author  for  reprehenfion. 
*  Trattato,  pag.  143. 

to 
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to  mufic,  and  are  fpoken  of  in  the  memoir  herein  before  given  of 
him  :  Thefe,  as  alfo  his  Opera  feconda,  being  fix  Sonatas  or  Solos 
for  the  fame  indrument,  and  another  work  of  his,  entitled  *  XVIII. 
*  Concerti  a  5  Stromenti,'  are  all  publiflied  by  Le  Cene  of  Amfterdam, 
and  fhew  him  to  have  been  as  able  a  compofer  as  he  was  a  theorift. 

Tovi^ards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  afflidted  with  the  palfy  :  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  precifely  afcertained  in  any  of  the  accounts 
extant  that  fpeak  of  him,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1770. 

Among  the  Germans  the  fucceflive  improvements  in  mufic,  and 
the  variations  of  flyle  may  be  traced  in  the  compofitions  of  Buxte- 
hude,  Matthefon,  Telemann,  Bach,  and  Handel.  The  French  conti- 
nued for  many  years  at  a  ftand  :  Lully  had  formed  a  ftyle,  which  in 
their  opinion  was  incapable  of  improvement  j  Couperin  convinced 
them  of  the  contrary.  Of  the  true  organ-ftyle  they  had  no  concep- 
tion, till  Marchand  and  D'Andrieu  difplayed  the  powers  of  that  in- 
ftrument.  Their  fymphonies  and  other  compofitions  for  violins  were 
of  a  light  and  fliadowy  cafl:,  deftitute  of  invention  and  contrivance  i 
and  as  to  theory,  the  ftudy  of  it  had  been  difcontinued  in  France  from 
the  time  of  Merfennus  and  Des  Cartes,  who,  in  the  general  opinion 
of  the  muficians  of  that  country,  had  nearly  exhaufted  the  fubje<5t. 
Of  thefe  errors  they  were  however  at  length  convinced  by  the  ftudies 
of  Le  Clair  and  Rameau  ;  the  firft  introduced  among  them  a  ftyle  of 
inrtrumental  compofition,  in  which  the  fuggeftions  of  a  wild  and  ir- 
regular fancy  were  made  to  give  place  to  a  folid  and  fubftantial  har- 
mony, that  fpoke  to  the  underftanding  :  and  the  latter,  by  a  deep 
inveftigation  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments and  numerical  calculations,  taught  them  that  much  remained 
to  be  known.  Of  thefe  eminent  profefTors,  as  alfo  of  fome  others 
who  flourifhed  in  France  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  pre- 
fent,  the  following  memoirs  are  extant. 

Nicolas  Bernier  was  born  at  Mante  on  the  Seine,  in  the  year 
1664.  By  his  merit  in  his  profeffion  he  attained  to  be  condudor  of 
the  mufic  in  the  chapel  of  St,  Stephen,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
king.  The  regent  duke  of  Orleans  admired  his  works,  and  patro- 
nized their  author.  This  prince  having  given  him  a  motet  of  his 
own  compofition  to  examine,  and,  being  impatient  for  his  obferva- 
•tions  thereon,  went  to  the  houfe  of  Bernier,  and,  entering  his  ftudy, 

4  A  2    ,  found 
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found  the  Abbe  de  la  Croix  there,  criticifing  his  piece,  while  the 
mufician  himfelf  was  in  another  room,  caroufing  and  Tinging  with  a 
company  of  his  friends.  The  duke  broke  in  upon  and  interrupted 
their  mirth,  with  a  reprimand  of  Bernier  for  his  inattention  to  the 
tafk  affigned  him.  This  mufician  died  at  Paris  in  1734.  His  five 
books  of  Cantatas  and  Songs  for  one  and  two  voices,  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  RouiTeau  and  Fufelier,  have  procured  him- 
great  reputation.  There  are  befides  of  his  compofition  *  Les  Nuits  - 
*  de   Sceaux,'    and' many  motets,  which  are  flill  in  great  efteem. 

Michel  Monteclair  was  born,  in  the  year  1666,  at  Andelot,- 
a  town  of  Baffigny,  about  ten  miles  from  Chaumont.  He  took  his 
furname  from  an  old  caftle  near  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  at- 
firfl  a  teacher  of  mufic  at  Paris;  after  that  he  was  taken  into  the 
Royal  Academy  there;  and  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  the  Vio- 
lone  or  double  bafs  into  the  orcheftra  of  the  opera.  He  died  near- 
St.  Dennis  in  1737.  There  are  extant  of  his  works  *  Methods  pour 
•apprendrelaMufique,'  'Principes  pour  le  Violon,'  'Trios  deViolons,' 
Cantatas,  Motets,  and  one  Meffe  de  Requiem.  He  alfo  compofed 
the  mufic  to  an  entertainment  entitled  *  Des  Fetes  de  1'  Ete,'  and  to 
the  celebrated  opera  of  Jepthe,  written  by  Pellegrin,  and  reprefent- 
ed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1732. 

Jean-Joseph  Moxtret,  born  at  Avignon  in  1682,  became  re- 
markable from  the  age  of  twenty  for  his  excellent  mufical  compofi- 
tions  :   His  fenfe,  wit,  and  tafte  for  mufic  rendered  him  a  favourite- 
with  the  great ;  the  duchefs  of  Maine  employed  him  to  compofe.mu-- 
fic  for  the  feftivals  fo  much  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Nuits  - 
<Je  Sceaux.     Ragonde,  or  la  Soiree  de  Village,  reprefcnted  at   the  ■ 
opera-houfe  in  Paris  with  great  applaufe,  was  one  of  thofe  entertain- 
ments.    The  levity  of  Mouret's  compofitions,  and  the  fprightlinefs 
of  his  airs,  were  the  great  recommendations  of  his  mufic.    Towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life  he  became  fubjedt  to  fome  mental  diforders,  and  - 
met    with    other    misfortunes,   which  haflened  his  end.     Of   thefe 
the  moft  confiderable  was   the  lofs   of  an  income  of  five  thoufand 
livres  a  year,  which  arofe  from  the  places  of  diredor  of  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  Superintendant  of  the  mufic  of  the  duchefs  of  Maine,  and 
mufical  compofer  to  the  Italian  comedy.     Mouret  died  at  Charenton 
near  Paris  in  the  year  1738.     He  compofed  fundry  operas,,  ballets, 
and  other  mufical   reprefentationSj  namely,  *  Les  Fetes  de  Thalie,' 

*  Les 
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«•  Les  Amours  des  Dieux,'  *  Le  Triomphe  des  Sens,'  *  Les  Graces,* 
opera-ballets  ;  and  Ariane,  and  Pirithous,  tragedies,  the  one  repre- 
fented  in  1717.  the  other  in  1723.  He  alio  compofed  three  books 
of  fongs  of  various  kinds,  and  other  works  of  lefs  account. 

J'EAN-pRANfois  Dandrieu,  a  celebrated  mufician,  was  born  in 
the  year  1684.  He  was  a  maflerly  performer  on  the  organ  and  harp- 
fichord,  nor  were  his  compofitions  lefs  excellent.  He  refembled  the 
celebrated  Couperin  both  in  ftyle  and  execution.  Dandrieu  died  at 
Paris  in  1740,  leaving  of  his  works,  three  volumes  of  pieces  for  the 
harpfichord,  and  one  of  pieces  for  the  organ,  •  avec  un  fuite  de- 
•■  Noels  *,'  all  which  are  greatly  efteemed. 

Henri  Desmarets,  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1662,  was  page' 
de  la  mufique  to  the  king,  and  enjoyed  a-penfion  of  nine  hundred  livres 
a  year.     Being  on  a  journey  to  Senlis,  he  became  enamoured  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Prefident  of  Eledions,  and,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  her  friends,  married  her.     The  father  of  the  young  woman 
inftituted  a  procefs  againfl:  Defmarets  for  feducing  and  carrying  off 
his  daughter;  in  confequence  of  which,    by  a  fentence  du  Chatelet, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.     Defmarets  fled  into  Spain,  and  from 
thence  to' Lorrain  j  but,,  at  length  fucceeding  in  his  folicitations  to' 
the  parliament  for  a  pardon,  he    returned   to  Paris,  and    became   a 
compofer  to  the  opera.     When  he  was  a  young  man  he  compofed 
thofe  motets  which  go  under  the  name  of  Coupillet  ■f  j  but  the  moft- 
celebrated  of  his  works  are  his  operas  of  Didon  and  Iphigenie  in  Tau- 
ride,  reprefented  at  Paris  in  the  year  1704,  with  fome  alterations  of 
Campra.     Defmarets  died  at  Luneville  in  the  year  1741. 

Charles-Hubert  Gervais  was  intendant  of  the  band  of  the 
recent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  mafter  of  the  chapel  royal. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1744,  aged  feventy  two.  He  compofed 
three  operas,  namely  Medufe,  reprefented  in  1702;  Hypermneftre, 
in  1716  J  and  Les  Amours  de  Protee,  in  1720.  Thefe,  with  fundry 
Motets,  and  a  colledlion  of  Cantatas  of  his  compofition,  are  in  print. 
Andre-Cardinal  Destouches  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1672.  He  accompanied  Father  Tachard,  a  Jefuit,  in  a  voyage  toSiam, 
with  an  intention  to  enter  himfelf  of  that  fociety  on  his  return.  On 
his  arrival  however  at  Paris,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  betook  himfelf 

•  Carols  or  Songs  celebrating  the  nativi'y  of  our  Saviour,      t  Vide  ante,  page  '209.  ■ 

to 
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to  the  profeflion  of  a  foldler  j  but,  being  pafllonately  fond  of  mufic, 
he  quitted  the  military  profeflion,  and  became  an  eminent  compofer 
of  operas.  His  firft  effay  of  this  kind  was  the  opera  of  Ifle,  repre- 
fented  at  Paris  in  1708,  with  which  the  king  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he 
gave  him  apurfeof  two  hundred  Louis  d'Ors,  adding  that  he  meant  by 
that  prefent  only  to  attach  him  to  his  fervice  ;  for  that,  excepting  the 
operas  of  Lully,  he  had  never  heard  any  that  delighted  him  fo  much 
as  this  of  Iffe.  It  is  faid  with  great  confidence  that  at  the  time  he 
compofed  this  opera,  Deflouches  had  not  the  leaft  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  compofition,  but  that  neverthelefs  a  happy  coincidence  of 
words  and  expreflion  rendered  the  recitative  part  of  it  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent*. To  encourage  him  in  his  new  profeflion,  the  king  made 
him  fuperintendant  of  his  band,  and  infpedor-general  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ',  upon  which  Defl:ouches  fet  himfelf  to  fl;udy  the  rules  of 
his  art ;  but  it  was  obferved  that  the  reflridlions  which  thefe  laid  him 
under,  ferved  but  to  check  the  flights  of  his  genius,  and  had  a  bad 
efFedt  upon  his  future  compofitions,  which  were  the  operas,  or,  as 
the  French  call  them,  the  tragedies  of  Amadis  deGrece,  Marthefie, 
Omphale,  Telemaque,  and  Semiramis,  and  fundry  Ballets,  all  which 
were  reprefented  in  the  Royal  Academy,  but  with  far  lefs  applaufe 
than  was  beftowed  on  his  firft  production,  the  opera  of  IlTe.  Def- 
touches  died  in  the  year  1749  in  the  employments  abovementioned, 
having  for  many  years  been  favoured  by  the  royal  bounty  with  a  pen- 
iion  of  fourthoufand  livres  per  annum. 

Louis-NrcoLAS  Clerambault  vi'as  a  native  of  Paris,  and,  be- 
ing a  favourite  of  Louis  XIV.  was  by  him  appointed  director  of  the 
private  concerts  of  Madam  de  Maintenon,  and  organift  of  St.  Cyr. 
There  are  extant  of  his  compofition  five  books  of  Cantatas,  in  which 
there  is  one  entitled  Orphee,  that  is  greatly  admired  ;  and  there  are 
alfo  attributed  to  him  fundry  Motets,  and  other  vocal  compofitions 
for  particular  feflivals,  that  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  confider- 
able  abilities  in  his  profeifion.     He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1749. 

Joseph-Nicolas-Pancrace  Royer,  a  native  of  Savoy,  came 
to  refide  at  Paris  about  the  1725,  and  there  acquired  much  reputa- 
tion for  his  manner  of  finging,  and  his  excellent  performance  on  the 

*  This  is  a  mod  unaccountable  relation  ;  all  that  can  be  fai'l  in  defence  of  it  is,  that  it 
is  taken  from  theNouveau  Diftionnaire  Hiftorique,  originally  written  by  Monf.  I'Advo- 
cat,  and  improved  on  by  a  fet  of  men  who  had  opportunities  of  the  beft  information. 

organ 
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organ  and  harpfichord.  Being  a  well-bred  man,  and  of  an  amiable 
charader,  he  formedfuch  connedtions  as  led  him  into  the  way  of 
preferment  at  court.  By  the  intereft  of  his  friends  there,  and  his 
own  merit,  he  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  place  of  mnfic- 
mafter  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  came  into  the  poffeffion  of 
ii  in  the  year  1746.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Concert  Spirituel.  In  1754  he  was  appointed  compofer  of 
the  mufic  for  the  king's  chamber,  and  infpeftor-general  of  the  opera. 
He  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  thefe  lucrative  employments,  for  he  died 
on  the  eleventh  of  January,  17 5$,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 
Royer  compofed  the  following  operas,  viz.  Pyrrhus,  Zaide,  LePou- 
voir  del'Amour,  Amalfis,  and  Promethee,  and  many  leffcns  for  the 
harpfichord,  of  which  only  one  colledion  has  as  yet  been  publiflied. 

Fran§ois-Colin  de  Blamont  was  born  at  Verfailles  in  the 
year  1690,  and,  for  his  merit  in  his  profeflion,  was  made  a  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  a  compofer  for  the  opera,  and 
enjoyed  the  places  of  Superintendant  of  the  king's  mufic,  and  mafter 
of  that  of  his  chamber.  The  operas  compofed  by  him  are  Didon, 
and  Les  Fetes  Grecques  &  Romaines.     He  died  in  the  year  1760. 

Jean-Marie  Le  Clair  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1697.  His  father 
was  amufician,  and  with  his  inflrudtions,  and  the  afliftance  of  able 
mafters,  he  became  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin.-  He  travelled 
abroad  fome  years  for  improvement,  and  feemed  difpofed  to  fettle  in 
Holland  ;  but,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  duke  de  Grammont,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  favoured  by  him  with 
a  handfome  penfion.  By  the  recommendation  of  this  nobleman,  and 
his  own  mafterly  performance,  Le  Clair  attained  to  the  place  offym- 
phonift  to  Louis  XV.  in  which  he  laboured  incefTantly  to  improve 
the  pradice  of  the  violin  among  his  countrymen.  With  this  view  he 
compofed  and  publi(hed  in  the  year  1723,  a  colledlion  of  Solos  for 
the  violin  J  and  foon  after  that  another  of  the  fame  kind,  in  both 
which  the  author  has  difplayed  a  pcrfed  knowledge  of  the  inllrument, 
and  the  powers  of  a  rich  and  well-regulated  fancy. 

The  charafter  and  demeanour  of  Le  Clair  were  fuch  as  attraded 
the  efleem  of  all  that  knew  him  ;  and,  as  he  afFeded  a  retired  and 
contemplative  life,  he  had  little  reafon  to  fear  the  fhafts  of  envy  : 
Neverthelefs  it  feems  that  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  own  fame,  for, 
without  having  given  offence  to  any  one,  being  abroad  in  the  ftreets- 
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of  Paris,  in  the  evening  of  the  tvventy-fecond  day  of  Odlober,  1764, 
and  returning  to  his  own  home,  he  was  aflaffinated.  Befides  the  two 
colledions  of  Solos  abovementioned,  Le  Clair  was  the  author  of  Six 
Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  a  bafs,  Oeuvre  IV.  which  have  this  fin- 
gular  circumftance  to  diftinguiQi  them,  that  in  the  title-page  they  are 
faid  to  be  engraved  by  his  wife,  *  Gravee  par  Madam  fon  Epoufe  *.' 
Le  Clair  is  celebrated  for  the  fpirit  and  energy  of  his  manual  per- 
formance, and  thefe  compofitions  are  in  fome  fort  a  proof  of  it.  At 
leaft  it  may  be  faid,  that,  for  grandeur  and  dignity  of  ftyle,  there  are 
no  inftrumental  compofitions  of  the  French  muficians,  not  even  of 
LuUy  himfelf,  that  merit  to  be  compared  with  them.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  difficult  to  be  executed,  and  this  for  fome  time  was  a  gene- 
ral objedtion  to  the  compofitions  of  Le  Clair  j  but  the  French  mufi- 
cians, like  thofe  of  other  countries,  have  improved  on  the  violin,  and 
this  difficulty  has  long  Gnce  vaniflied.  The  other  works  ofLe  Clair 
in  print  are  two  books  of  Duos,  two  of  Trios,  two  of  Concertos,  two 
under  the  title  of  Recreations,  and  the  opera  of  Sylla  and  Glaucus. 

Jean-Philippe  Rameau  was  born  at  Dijon  on  the  tvi^enty-fifth 
of  September,  1683.  After  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  his 
tafte  for  the  art  led  him  while  young  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
wander  about  with  the  performers  of  a  flrolling  opera.  At  the  age  of 
.eighteen  he  compofed  a  mufjcal  entertainment,  which  was  reprefented 
at  Avignon,  and  was  received  with  as  much  applaufe  as  can  be  thought 
due  to  fo  puerile  an  effay  :  But  as  this  applaufe  was  lefs  than  the  author 
hoped  for,  he  removed  from  thence,  and,  after  travelling  through  a 
part  of  Italy  and  France,  correifted  his  ideas  of  mufic  by  the  pra(5lice 
of  the  harpfichord  j  on  which  inftrument,  by  inceiTant  application, 
he  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  little  inferior  to  that  which  diftin- 
guifhed  the  famous  Marchand.  In  the  couffc  of  his  travels  he  flop- 
ped at  Dijon,  and  performed  on  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Chapel  j  he 
did  the  fame  at  Clermont,  and  played  on  the  organ  of  that  cathedral ; 
in  both  places  to  large  audiences,  compofed  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  and  other  good  judges  of  mufic.  The  reputation  which  he 
by  thefe  means  acquired,  brought  Marchand  to  hear  him,  who  upon 
that  occafion  is  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  this  expreffion,  '  Rameau  a 
*  plus  de  main  que  moi,  mais  j'ai  plus  de  tete  que  lui.'     Upon  hear- 

*  He  is  in  the  title-page  ftyled  Monf.  Le  Clair  I'aiiie,  from  which  adjund  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  th€  elder  ol  two  broihtrs  of  the  fame  profeBlon. 
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ing  this,  Rameau,  with  a  view  to  fatisfy  himfelf  touching  the  merits 
of  Marchand's  pretenfions,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  had  no  fooner 
heard  him  than  he  became  fenfible  of  his  own  inferiority,  and  with 
great  candour  and  modefty  profefled  himfelf  an  humble  hearer  of 
Marchand,  exprefling  at  the  fame  time  an  ardent  defire  to  become  his 
pupil.  Marchand  generoufly  condefcended  to  his  lequefl:,  and  labour- 
ed to  the  utmofl:  of  his  power  in  the  improvement  of  a  genius  fo  capa- 
ble of  cultivation.  Rameau,  by  a  courfe  of  fevere  ftudy,  had  in  a  great 
meafure  united  the  perfedlions  of  Marchand  with  his  own  ;  and  upon 
the  flrength  of  thefe  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  organift 
of  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  Paris;  but  failing  to  obtain  it,  he  had 
almoft  determined  to  decline  that  branch  of  his  profeffion,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  offer  of  the  place  of  organifl:  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  which  he  accepted.  In  this  retirement 
he  ftudied  with  the  utmoft  affiduity  the  theory  of  his  art.  His  in- 
veftigations  in  the  courfe  of  this  purfuit  gave  birth  to  his  •  Traite  de 

*  rHarmonie,'  printed  at  Paris  in  1722  j  and  to  his  •  Nouveau  Syf- 

*  teme  de  Mufique  Theorique,'  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1726. 
But  the  work  for  which  Rameau  is  moft  celebrated  is  his '  Demonftra- 

*  tion  du  Principe  de  I'Harmonie.'  Paris  1750,  in  which,  as  his 
countrymen  fay,  he  has  fliewn  that  the  whole  depends  upon  one  fin- 
gle  and  clear  principle,  viz.  the  fundarnental  bafs  :  and  in  this  ref- 
ped:  he  is  by  them  compared  to  Newton,  who  by  the  fingle  principle 
cf  gravitation  was  able  to  affign  reafons  for  fome  of  the  moft  remark- 
able phenomena  in  phyfics;  for  this  reafon  they  fcruple  not  to  flyle 
Rameau  the  Newton  of  Harmony. 

With  fuch  extraordinary  talents  as  thefe,  and  a  ftyle  in  mufical  com- 
pofition  far  furpafling,  in  jhe  opinion  of  fome,  that  of  the  greatefl 
among  the  French  muficians,  it  had  been  a  national  reproach  had  Ra- 
meau been  fufFered  to  remain  organift  of  a  country  cathedral.  He  was 
called  to  Paris,  and  appointed  to  the  management  of  the  opera;  in 
which  employment  it  was  his  care  to  procure  the  ableft  performers  of 
all  kinds  that  could  be  found,  and  to  furnifli  from  the  inexhauftible 
ftores  of  his  own  invention,  compofitions  worthy  of  fo  great  a  genius. 
Hismufic  was  of  an  original  caft,  and  ilie  performers  complained  at  firft 
that  it  could  not  be  executed ;  but  he  aflerted  the  contrary,  and  evinced 
it  by  experiment.  By  pradice  he  acquired  a  great  facility  in  com^ 
pofing,  fo  that  he  was  never  at  a  lofs  to  adapt  founds  to  fentiments. 

Vol.  V.  4  B  It 
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It  was  a  faying  of  Quinault,  *  that  the  poet  was  the  mufictan's  fer- 

*  vant  3'  but  Rameau  would  fay,  *  Qu'on  me  donne  la  Gazette  d'Hol- 

*  lande  &  je  la  mettrai  en  mufique.'  The  king,  to  reward  his  extra- 
ordinary merit,  conferred  upon  him  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael  j  and  a  little  before  his  death  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
noblefle.  Rameau  was  a  man  of  pure  morals,  and  lived  happily  with 
a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved  :  There  was  much  fimplicity  in  his 
character ;  and  his  temper,  though  not  fo  philofophic  as  to  render 
him  altogether  inlrafcible,  was  upon  the  whole  mild  and  placid,  and 
in  the  offices  of  friendship  and  humanity  no  man  went  beyond  him. 

This  philofophical  artift  died  at  Paris  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  1764.  His  exequies  were  celebrated  by  a  mufi- 
cal  folemnity  in  the  church  of  the  Oratory  in  the  ftreet  of  St.  Honore, 
the  place  of  his  fepulture,  in  which  feveral  extradls  from  his  owa 
compofitions  were  introduced.  Befides  the  tradts  abovementioned, 
there  are  extant  of  Rameau's  writing  the  following,  *  Generation 

*  Harmonique,'  Paris,  1737;  and  •  Nouvelles  Reflexions  fur  la  De- 

*  monftration,'  &c.  His  mufical  compofitions  confift  of  fundry  col- 
ledlions  of  lefTons  for  the  harpfichord,  and  his  operas,  the  names 
whereof  are  as  follow  :  Hyppolite  et  Aricie,  les  Indes  Galantes,  Caf- 
tor  et  Pollux,  les  Fetes  d'Hebe,  Dardanus,  Platee,  les  Fetes  de  Pol- 
bimnie,  le  Temple  de  la  Gloire,  les  Fetes  de  I'Himen,  Zai's,  Pig- 
malion,  Nais,  Zoroaftre,  la  Guirlande,  Acante  et  Cephife,  Daphnis 
et  Egle,  Lifis  et  Delie,  les  Sybarites,  la  Naiflance  d'Ofiris,  Anacreon, 
les  Surprifes  de  I'Amour,  and  les  Paladins. 

As  a  theorift,  the  charader  of  Rameau  ftands  very  high  ;  and  as  a 
teftimony  to  his  merit  in  this  particular,  it  is  here  mentioned  as  a  fadt, 
that  Mr.  Handel  was  ever  ufed  to  fpeak  of  him  in  terms  of  great  ref- 
pedt.  As  a  mufical  compofer  his  character  remains  to  be  fettled  j 
while  one  fet  of  men  celebrate  his  works  for  the  grace  and  fpirit  of 
them,  others  objedl  to  them  that  they  are  either  ftift  and  laboured,  or 
light  and  trifling  even  to  puerility.  Should  the  latter  be  the  true  cha- 
radteriftic  of  them,  it  would  be  no  wonder,  fince  a  fine  ftyle  of  com- 
pofition  is  by  no  means  the  neceffary  confequencc  of  profound  {kill 
in  the  principles  of  harmony.  The  poetic  faculty  -does  not  keep  pace 
with  our  improvements  in  the  niceties  of  grammar  or  the  laws  of 
profody ;  and  the  compofitions  of  thofe  deep  theorifts  Zarlino  and 
Pepufch  do  not  rife  above  mediocrity.    As  to  the  French  mufic  in  ge- 

neraJ, 
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neral,  the  merit  of  it  has  at  different  periods  been  a  fubjedl  of  contro- 
verfyj  many  think  that  in  the  art  of  mufical  compofition  the  French 
are  an  age  behind  the  reft  of  Europe  :  And  many  more  are  of  opinion 
that,  having  deviated  from  the  path  of  nature,  they  may  be  two  be- 
fofe  they  find  their  way  back  again. 

Befides  the  above  perfons  who  were  pradlical  muficians,  there  were 
many  among  the  French  who  are  diftinguifhed  for  general  fkill  in 
the  principles  of  the  fcience  j  Fere  Antoine  Parran,  a  Jefuit,  who 
flouriflied  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  is  reckoned  one  of 
their  beft  writers  on  the  fubjefl  of  mufic  at  large.  He  publifhed  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1646,  *  Traite  de  laMufique  Theorique  et  Prac- 

•  tique,  contenant  les  Preceptes  de  la  Compofition.'  Some  years 
after  Claude  Perrault,  the  archited,  and  for  his  great  ik.\\\  therein 
called  the  French  Vitruvius,  publifhed  a  *  Diflertation  de  laMufique 

*  des  Anciens,'  wherein  he  denies  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  mufic  in  confonance.  In  later  times  the  Abbe  Raguenet  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  Parallel  between  the  French  and  Italian 
Mufic,  and  Monf.  de  la  Vieville  de  Freneufe  by  his  anfwer  to  it. 
Of  both  thcfe  tracts  an  account  has  already  been  given  :  The  latter 
of  thefe  perfons  is  alfo  known  by  the  name  of  Jean-Laurent  le  Cerf ; 
he  was  keeper  of  the  feals  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  and  died 
in  1707.  There  are  feveral  difiertations  of  his  writing  in  the  Journals 
de  Trevoux.  The  Abbe  Chateauneuf  in  1725  publidied  a  *  Dialogue 

*  fur  le  Mufique  des  Anciens  j'  others  there  are  who  have  obliged  the 
world  by  occafional  difcourfes  and  diflfertations  on  the  fubje(fl  of  mufic 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  printed  at  the  Hague 
in  duodecimo,  with  the  title  of  '  Memoires  de  Litterature  tires  des 

•  Regiftres  de  I'Academie  Royal  des  Infcriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.' 
The  papers  refpeding  mufic  in  this  coUedlion  moft  worthy  of  notice, 
are  thofe  that  tend  to  obviate  a  doubt  that  had  been  raifed  of  the 
genuinenefs  of  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  Mufic  ;  and  to  fettle  a  queftion 
the  molt  embarrafllng  of  all  that  have  arifen  on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic, 
that  is  to  fay,  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with,  or  igno- 
rant of,  the  practice  of  mufic  in  confonance,  polyphonous  mufic,  fi- 
multaneous  harmony,  or  whatever  elfe  is  to  be  underftood  by  the 
term,  mufic  in  parts. 

The  controverfy  touching  Plutarch's  Dialogue,  as  it  arofe  from  an 
inconhderate  remark  of  Amyot  the  French  tranflator  of  his  works, 

4  B  2  made 
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made  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  no  one  till  of  late  had 
thought  worthy  of  a  refutation,  was  terminated  by  Monf.  Jean-Pierre 
Burette,  a  phyfician  of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
fcriptions,  in  favour  of  the  piece  in  queftion;  but  thofe  who  dif- 
puted  its  authority,  founding  their  objedtions  upon  the  circumftance 
that  the  mention  of  mufic  in  confonance  does  not  once  occur  in  it,  the 
determination  of  the  queftion,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  had 
no  other  tffed:  than  to  bring  on  another  of  a  greater  latitude.  They 
•who  contended  that  the  dialogue  was  fpurious,  aflumed  that  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  mufic  in  confonance  ;  and  it  was  necef- 
fary  for  them  to  get  rid  of  a  book  which  was  negative  evidence  of  the 
contrary  ;  but  the  authority  of  it  being  once  eftabliflied,  their  adver- 
fariesmade  good  ufe  of  their  advantage,  and  infifted  that  the  filence 
of  fuch  an  author  as  Plutarch  as  to  any  fuch  pradice,  was  a  very 
ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

It  is  not  neceflary  here  to  repeat  what  was  urged  in  the  courfe  of 
this  difpute,  or  to  recapitulate  thofe  arguments  refpeding  the  quef- 
tion itfelf  which  are  ftated  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  work.  It  may 
fbffice  to  fay,  that  Monf.  Fraguier,  a  member  of  the  academy,  was 
the  champion  of  the  ancients,  and  Monf.  Burette  of  the  moderns, 
and  that  the  latter  in  his  '  Differtation  fur  la  Symphonie  des  Anciens,* 
published  in  the  Memoirs  abovementioned,  tom.  V.  page  151,  gained 
a  complete  vidory  *. 

Two  other  French  writers,  namely,  the  fathers  Bougeant  and  Cer- 
ceau,  have  in  the  principal  queftion  taken  the  fide  of  Burette,  Ss  ap- 
pears by  the  papers  of  theirs  publiftied  in  the  Journals  de  Trevoux  for 
April  and  Od.  1725,  and  Jan.  and  Feb.  1729.  In  a  word  this  quef- 
tion to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  Chaucer,  has  been  '  bolted  to  the  bran  ;'  and 
there  is  very  little  probability  remaining  that  any  argument  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative  can  in  future  be  adduced  that  has  not  been  refuted. 

*  Burette  feems  to  have  been  lefs  fenfible  of  the  force  of  bis  own  reafoning,  than  many 
of  his  readers ;  for  after  he  had  refuted  his  adverfary,  he  was  provoked  to  refume  the 
controverfy,  and  made  fome  few  conceffions,  that  tended  to  weaken  his  former  argu- 
ments ;  particularly,  that  befides  the  unifon  and  o£lave,  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  the 
third  in  confonance  ;  the  latter  of  which  fa£ls  has  never  yet  been  proved.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  ffrongly  infirted  that  they  never  ufed  either  the  third  or  fixth,  no  fuch  prac- 
tice being  mentioned,  or  even  hinted  at,  in  any  of  the  old  Greek  writers. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  termination  of  the  difpute  between  Handel  and  his  adver- 
faries,  as  it  left  him  in  the  quiet  pofTeffion  of  that  empire,  in 
which  it  feems  to  have  been  his  fixed  refolution  never  to  admit  a  ri- 
val, though  it  totally  extinguiflied  emulation,  was  in  general  favour- 
able to  mufic.  Covent-Garden  theatre  was  an  excellent  feminary ; 
and  by  the  performance  of  the  oratorio  there,  the  pradice  of  mufic 
was  greatly  improved  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  to  its  precepts, 
the  general  opinion  was  that  they  needed  no  farther  cultivation  : 
Dr.  Pepufch  had  prefcribed  to  the  ftudents  in  harmony  a  fet  of  rules, 
which  no  one  was  hardy  enough  to  tranfgrefs ;  the  confequence 
thereof  was  a  difgufting  uniformity  of  ftyle  in  the  mufical  produc- 
tions of  the  time  ;  while  thefe  were  adhered  to,  fancy  laboured  under 
the  fevereft  reftridtions,  and  all  improvement  in  the  fcience  of  com- 
pofition  was  at  a  ftand. 

That  we  are  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  of  emancipation  from  the  bond- 
age of  laws  impofed  without  authority,  is  owing  to  a  new  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  the  fludies  of  a  clafs  of  mufi- 
cians,  of  whom  Geminiani  feems  to  have  been  the  chief;  and  this 
confideration  makes  it  neceflary  to  refume  the  account  of  him,  and 
to  relate,  among  other  particulars,  the  efforts  made  by  him  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  harmony. 

It  is  obfervable  upon  the  works  of  Geminiani,  that  his  modula- 
tions are  not  only  original,  but  that  his  harmonies  confift  of  fuch 
combinations  as  were  never  introduced  into  mufic  till  his  time  :  The 
rules  of  tranfition  from  one  key  to  another,  which  are  laid  down  by 
thofe  who  have  written  on  the  compofition  of  mufic,  he  not  only  dif- 
regarded,  but  objeifled  to  as  an  unneceflary  reftraint  on  the  powers  of 
invention.  He  has  been  frequently  heard  to  fay,  that  the  cadences  in 
the  fifth,  the  third,  and  the  fixth  of  the  key  which  occur  in  the  works 
of  Corelli,  were  rendered  too  familiar  to  the  car  by  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  them  :  And  it  feems  to  have  been  the  fludy  of  his  life,  by 
a  liberal  ufe  of  the  femitonic  intervals,  to  increafe  the  number  of  har- 
monic 
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monic  combinations  j  and  into  nielody  to  introduce  a  greater  variety 
than  it  was  otherwife  capable  of. 

la  a  full  perfuafion  of  the  advantages  that  muft  refult  to  mufic  from 
"the  ftudy  of  variety,  he  compiled  an  harmonica!  code,  confifting  of 
a  great  number  of  paflages  compofed  by  himfelf,  connected  with  and 
referring  to  others  in  a  feries  almoft  infinite  j  and  publifhed  propofals 
for  printing  it,  with  the  title  of  Guida  Armonica,  but  it  was  not  till 
feveral  years  after  that  it  appeared  in  the  world. 

In  the  year  1739  he  publi{hed  his  Opera  quarta,  confifting  of 
twelve  Sonatas  for  a  violin  and  a  bafs;  and  alfo  a  new  edition  of  his 
Opera  prima,  with  confiderable  additions  and  improvements ^  and 
foon  after,  what  he  called  '  ATreatife  on  goodTafte;'  and  alfo  *  Rules 

*  for  playing  in  Tafte  ;'  a  cant  phrafe  much  in  ufe  with  the  mufi- 
cal  connoifleurs.  Thefe  two  publications  contained,  befides  exam- 
ples of  fuch  graces  as  himfelf  was  ufed  to  pradtice  on  the  violin,  va- 
riations on  fome  well-known  airs,  fuch  as  that  of  Purcell  in  the 
opera  of  Dioclefian,  •  What  fhall  I  do  to  (hew  how  much  I  love  her,' 
and  fome  feledt  Scots  tunes. 

About  this  time  he  alfo  publifhed  the  'Art  of  playing  on  the  Vlo- 

*  lin,'  containing  the  moft  minute  diredions  for  holding  the  inftru- 
ment,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  the  graces,  the  various  fhifts  of 
the  hand  *,  and  a  great  variety  of  examples  adapted  to  the  rules. 

About  the  year  1740  he  publifhed  and  dedicated  to  the  Academy 
of  ancient  Mufic  his  Opera  fettima,  confifting  of  fix  Concertos  for 
violins.  This  work  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  great  labotir  and 
ftudy,  but  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  works  of  the  like  kind. 

In  the  month  of  April,  174.2,  came  forth  his  long  expedted  work, 
with  the  title  of  '  Guida  Armonica  o  Dizionario  Armonico,'  with  a 
preface,  wherein,  alter  giving  due  commendation  to  Lully,  Corelli, 
and  Bononcini,  as  having  been  the  firft  improvers  of  inftrumental 
niufic,  he  endeavours  to  obviate  an  opinion  that  the  vaft  foundations 
of  univerfal  harmony  can  be  eftablifhed  upon  the  narrow  and  confined 

*  There  is  reafoii  to  fuppofe  that  the  practice  of  fliifting  on  the  vioh'n  was  greatly  im-. 
proved  by  Geminiani  ;  Bakzar  the  Lubecker  introduced  it  into  England  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  but  with  him,  and  fubfequent  performers,  it  anfwered  no  other  purpofe  than 
■extending  the  compafs  of  the  inftrument  to  D  :  The  half  fliift,  contrived  to  avoid  the  dif- 
gufting  clangor  of  an  open  firing,  and  enable  the  performer  to  fiiake  with  ihe  third  in- 
■llead  of  the  little  finger,  is  but  of  late  invention. 

modu- 
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modulation  of  thofe  authors,  and  remarks  on  the  uniforniity  of  modula- 
tion, apparent  in  the  compofitions  that  have  appeared  in  different  parts- 
of  Europe  for  forty  years  back. 

The  publication  of  this  book  was  attended  with  circumftances  that 
feemed  but  little  to  favour  its  reception  j  fome  fufpeded  that  the  au- 
thor's chief  view  in  the  publication  of  it  was  the  getting  money  to 
fupply  his  neceflities ;  many  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the  au- 
thor profefled  by  it  no  lefs  than  to  tcaeh  the  art  of  muficai  compofi- 
tion  to  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  the  fcience,  and  of  confequence  ri- 
diculed the  attempt ;  and  there  were  very  few  that  were  able  to  com- 
prehend either  the  motives  to,  or  the  tendency  of,  the  work. 

In  one  of  thofe  excurfions  which  Geminiani  was  frequently  mak- 
ing during  his  refidence  in  England,  that  is  to  fay,  to  Italy,  France,, 
Holland,  and  other  countries,  he  vifited  at  Paris  a  learned  and  in- 
genious Jefuit,  Pere  Cartel,  a  man  well  fkilled  in  mufic  *  ;  to  whom 
he  fhewed  his  manufcript,  and  explained  the  nature  and  defign  of 
it :  And  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  prejudices  that  had  been  enter- 
tained againft  it,  this  perfon  publiflaed  in  the  Journal  des  S^avans  a 
differtation  on  the  Guida  Armonica,  which  Geminiani  upon  his  re- 
turn hither  got  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  publiflied  in  a  pamphlet 
of  about  thirty  pages. 

The  author  of  this  differtation  fays,  that,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Guida  Armonica,  he  found  that  any  perfon  able  to  read 
and  write  might  by  the  help  thereof  become  able  to  compofe  true, 
good,  and  well-modulated  mufic,  with  proper  figures  to  denote  the 

*  Louis-Bertrand  Castel  was  born  at  Montpelier  in  1688,  and  entered  into  the 
fbcietyof  the  Jefuits  in  1703.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1720  he  removed  from  Thoui 
knife  to  Paris,  where  he  became  known  to  the  world  by  his  treatife  on  Gravitation,  pub- 
lifhed  in  two  volumes  in  duodecimo  in  1727.  Accoidingto  his  hypothefis,  all  things  de- 
pend upon  two  principles,  the  gravity  of  bodies  and  the  action  of  fpirits  ;  by  means  of 
the  former  all  things  tend  to  reft,  while  motion  proceeds  from  the  latter  princiiile.  This 
fyftem  was  attacked  by  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  and  the  difpute  was  carried  on  between 
them  for  fome  time  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  vivacity.  His  fecond  work  was  a  con- 
cifefyflem  of  univerfal  mathematics,  in  one  volume  quarto,  which  met  with  general  np- 
plaufe,  and  procured  him  an  admifRon  into  the  Royal  Society  at  London.  Jn  the  courfe 
of  his  purfuits  he  had  difcovered  a  certain  analogy  between  the  laws  of  colours  and  found. 
Upon  this  principle  he  proceeded  to  conftruft  an  inftrumeiit  called  by  him  the  Claveciri 
Oculaire,  which  by  a  proper  mixture  and  juft  fucceflion  of  the  different  colours,  Ihoul^  • 
be  the  means  of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeclator  a  pleafure  (imil.-ir  to  that  derived 
from  harmony.  This  attempt,  vifionary  as  it  was,  produced  fome  ufeful  difcoveries. 
The  other  v;ritings  of  Cartel  are  of  little  importance,  and  are  chiefly  contained  in  the 
Memoires  de  Trevoux.  His  ftyle  is  lively  and  full  of  affeifted  refinements,  but  defultory 
and  incorre^Ll.     He  died  in  the  year  1757,  aged  f).\ty-three. 

acccm- 
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accompanyment ;  and  that  the  execution  of  this  contrivance  was  as 
iimple  and  infallible  as  the  plan  of  it  was  wonderful  j  and  that  it  is 
in  reality  a  fet  of  mufical  integers  ready  to  be  connedled  into  a  body. 

The  facility  of  this  praftice  appearing  at  firfl:  fufpicious,  Pere 
Cartel  fays  he  took  the  liberty  of  oppofing  it  to  the  author  as  an  ob- 
je(ftion  to  his  fcheme,  comparing  it  to  the  German  organ,  which  be- 
ing turned  by  the  moft  unflcilful  perfon,  will  neverthelefs  make  ex- 
cellent mufic.  He  alfo  compared  it  in  his  own  mind  with  an  inven- 
tion of  Johannes  Trithemius,  abbat  of  Spanheim,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  year  1490,  and  wrote  a  treatife  entitled  Steganographia, 
the  third  book  whereof  profeiles  to  teach  a  man  ignorant  of  letters, 
only  knowing  his  mother-tongue,  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours  to  read, 
and  underftand  Latin,  and  write  it  ornately  and  eloquently  *.  But 
Cartel  fays  he  thinks  that  in  neither  inftance  thecomparifon  will  hold; 
and  finally  recommends  the  Guida  x^rmonica  to  the  rtudents  in  mufic 
in  the  following  terms: 

*  Mr.  Geminiani's  book  is  then  a  ufeful  work,  and  that  even  to 

*  the  mafters  themfelves,  fince  it  contains  all  the  mufical  paflages, 

*  whether  regular,  or  of  the  clafs  of  licences  and  exceptions,  that 

*  may  be,  or  have  already  been  employed  by  the   greateft   marters, 

*  with  guides  and  references  that  ferve  to  link  them  together  in  all 

*  the  various  manners  in  which  they  can  be  conneded.  In  a  word, 
'  it  is  a  mufical  manual,  a  library,  a  repertory  j  a  kind  of  didionary, 

*  though  not  an  alphabetical  one,  in  which  is  always  to  be  found  a 
'  mufical  phrafe  or  periphrafis  fit  to  be  adapted,  even  with  el&gance 

*  and  variety,  to  any  other  already  formed.      By  it  we  are  enabled 

*  to  determine  whether  a  phrafe,  a  paflage,  a  fuccefiion  of  harmony, 
'  a  certain  progreflion  of  modulation,  which  the  compofer  is  defirous 

*  ot  taking,   be  regular  and  allowable   or  not;  whether    it   has  its 

*  proper  arithmetical  figures,  or  is  preceded  by,  and  followed  with, 

*  proper  confonances  ;  in  fliort,  what  are  the  moft  eligible  and  ele- 

*  gant  modes  of  pafiage  from  one  feries  or  compages   of  founds   to 

*  The  Steganographia  was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  eledlor  palatine  Frederic  II. 
This  notable  art  is  defcribed  by  Trithemius  himfelf,  in  an  epiftle  to  Arnoldus  Boftius,  in 
fhefe  words  :   '  Tertius  liber  docct  artem,  per  quam  poiTum  homineni  idiotam,  ftientem 

*  tantum  liiiguam  maternam,  qui  nunquam  novit  verbum  Latini  fermonis,  in  duabus  horis 
'  docere,  fcribere,  legcre  et  intclligere  Latinum  fatis  ornate  et  diferte,  quantumcunque 

*  voluerit,  ita  ut  quicunque  viderint  ejus  literas  laudent  verba,  intelligant  Latina  coin- 

*  poCta.' 

*  another. 
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*  another,  and  of  returning  again  to  thofe  from  which  the  deviation 

*  was  made.' 

Caftel's  dlflertatlon  is  throughout  an  euloglum  on  the  Guida  Ar- 
monicaj  he  was  well  flcilled  in  mufic,  but  by  no  means  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  mufical  compofition.  Such  as  had  made  it  their 
fludy,  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  it  contains  very  little  that 
was  not  known  before,  and  is  befides  fo  very  obfcure  as  to  be  of 
fmall  ufe  to  any  one.  The  publication  of  the  Guida  Armonica  was 
followed  by  that  of  a  fupplement,  with  examples  (hewing  its  ufe*. 

Of  his  performance  It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  an  Idea,  there 
being  no  mafter  of  the  violin  at  this  day  living,  with  whom  he  can 
with  any  propriety  be  compared,  Jackfon  excepted,  who  poffefles 
many  of  his  excellencies,  but  never  came  near  him  in  point  of  tone. 
It  muft  therefore  fuffice  to  fay  that  he  had  none  of  the  fire  and  fpirit 
of  the  modern  violinifts,  but  that  all  the  graces  and  elegancies  of -me- 
lody, all  the  powers  that  can  engage  attention,  or  that  render  the 
paffions  of  the  hearer  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  artitl,  were 
united  in  his  performance.  The  following  folo  of  Corelll,  writ- 
ten as  Geminiani  ufed  to  play  It,  and  copied  from  a  manufcript  in. 
his  own  hand-Vv'ritlng,  Is  here  Inferted  as  the  beft  fpecimen  that  can 
be  given  of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  performance. 

■*  In  the  year  1760,  Giorgio  Antoniotto,  an  Italian  mufician,  wlio  lind  refided 
many  years  in  London,  publiflied,  in  a  thin  folio  volume,  a  work  entitled  '  L'Arte  Ar- 
•'  monica,  or  a  Treatife  on  the  compofition  of  Mufic,  originally  written  in  It^alian,  and 
»  tranflated  under  the  eye  of  the  author  into  Engliih.'  This,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  very 
good  judges,  is  a.  work  of  merit. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  old  muficlans  who  were  living  at  the  time  when  Geminiani 
publiflied  his  Guida  Armonica,  flood  aghafl  at  the  licences 
which  it  allowed,  and  predided  little  lefs  from  the  work  than  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  mulical  fcience.  Not  choofing  to  deviate  from  the 
good  and  wholefome  rules  which  they  had  been  taught  in  choirs, 
and  had  extracted  from  the  compofitions  of  thofe  who  were  looked 
on  as  the  claflics  in  harmony,  they  ftiook  their  heads,  and  hung 
their  harps  upon  the  willows.  Pepufch  had  little  at  heart  but  the 
welfare  of  his  favourite  academy,  and  the  inveftigation  of  the  an- 
cient Rythmus;  and  for  this  and  the  like  ftudies  a  favourable  op- 
portunity had  prefented  itfelf  in  the  year  1737.  by  a  vacancy  in 
the  place  of  organifl  of  the  Charter-houfe,  occafioned  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  'Thomas  Love.  The  duchefs  of  Leeds  had  been  his  fcholar, 
and  at  her  recommendation  he  was  eleded.  To  apartments  afligned 
him  in  this  venerable  manfion,  the  Dodor,  together  with  his  wife,- 
retired.  In  the  year  1739  the  place  of  Grefham  profelTor  of  mufic 
becoming  vacant,  he  folicited  to  fucceed  to  it;  but  finding  that  his- 
being  a  married  man  was  a  difqualification,  he  forbore  offering  him- 
felf  as  a  candidate,  and  one  Mr.  Thomas  Brome  was  eleded  *. 

*  The  right  of  ele£ling  theGrefham  mufic  profeflbr  is  in  the  mayor  and  comrnQnalty- 
and  citizens  of  London,  and  it  is  curious  to  reflect  on  their  conduft  in  the  execution  of 
this  trufl.  The  firftprofenbr,  Dr.  Bull,  was  a  man  eminent  in  his  faculty,  but,  out  of 
thirteen  perfons  his  fuccefTors,  only  two  had  the  leaft  pretence  to  fkill  in  the  fcience. 
Dr.  Piobert  Shippen,  principal  of  Brazen  nofe  college,  and  rettor  of  Whitechapel,  was 
profefTor  for  fome  time,  tiil  he  reiigned  in  favour  of  his  brother  Edward,  a  phyfician, 
■who  was  elefted  in  his  room  ;  and  both  the  brothers  made  no  fecret  of  declaring  that 
they  underftood  not  a  nofe  of  mufic.  Concerning  the  elettion  of  Dr.  Robert  Shippen 
there  gees  the  following  flory.  His  competitor  it  Teems  was  a  perfon  every  way  qualified 
for  the  place  :  It  happened  fome  time  after  his  difappointment  that  the  place  of  aftronomy 
profeflbr  bccam.e  vacant,  and  the  electors,  confcious  of  the  injury  they  had  done  him  in 
rejefting  his  application  for  the  mufic  profelTorfhip,  determined  to  repair  it,  and  accord- 
ingly made  him  an  offer  of  the  adronomy  lefture :  But  he  afligned  his  reafons  for  declin- 
ing Ji  in  a  bitter  farcafm  :  '  Gentlemen,'  f.iys  he,  '  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
'  oflVr,  but  I  cannot  confiflent  either  with  my  confcience  or  my  reputation  accept  it,  for  I 
'  underftand  aftronomy  as  little  as  Dr.  Shippen  docs  mufic'  The  other  perfons  whofe 
names  appear  in  the  liil  of  profeflbrs,  were  men  who  had  received  an  academical  edu- 
cation, and  might  be  fuppcfed  able  to  compofe  a  leclure  on  mufic  fit  to  be  heard  ;  but 
thole  who  have  of  late  years  been  e!e(flcd  to  the  oflice,  grounded  their  pretenfions  folely 
on  their  being  freemen  of  London  ;  the  laft  profeflbr  was  a  barber,  and  the  piede- 
eelToi  of  him  an  engraver ;  hopcfid  teachers  of  a  liberal  fcience  ! 

About 
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About  the  year  1740  the  Dodlor's  wife  died,  and  he  having  be- 
fore loft  his  fon,  an  only  child,  had  fcarce  any  fource  of  delight 
left,  other  than  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  teaching  a 
few  favourite  pupils,  who  attended  him  at  his  apartments.  Here 
he  drew  up  that  account  of  the  ancient  genera  which  was  red 
before  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  publiftied  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaaions  for  the  months  of  Odtober,  November,  and  De- 
cember, in  the  year  1746,  the  fubftance  whereof  is  given  in  the 
iirft  volume  of  this  work  ;  and  foon  after  the  publication  thereof  he 
was  eleded  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  During  his  refidence  in 
the  Charter-houfe,  notwithftanding  his  advanced  age,  heprofecuted 
his  ftudies  with  unwearied  application  :  His  evening  amufements 
were  the  game  of  chefs,  and  the  converfation  of  a  few  felefl:  friends, 
of  whom  Mr.  John  Immyns,  the  lutenift,  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding page  J  Mr.  Travers,  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  royal  chapel, 
and  alfo  organift  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-Garden  j  and  Mr.  Ephraim 
Kelner,  of  the  band  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  were  the  moft  intimate. 
To  the  latter  two  of  thefe  perfons  the  Dodor  had  fome  obligations  j 
and  ftiortly  before  his  death  he  made  a  difpofition  which  entitled 
them  to  his  effeds,  and  particularly  his  valuable  library,  whenever 
it  ftiould  happen.  He  died  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1752, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter-houfe.  By  a  voluntary 
fubfcription  of  fome  of  his  friends,  a  tablet  was  ereded  near  the  place 
of  his  interment,  on  which  is  the  following  memorial  of  him  : 

Near  this  Place  lye  the  Remains 

of 

John  Christopher  Pepusch 

Dodtor  of  Mufic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 

He  was  born  at  Berlin, 

And  refided  at  London,  highly  efteemed  above  Fifty  Years, 

Diftinguiftied  as  a  moft  learned  Mafter 

And  Patron  of  his  Profeffion. 

In  the  Year  1737  he  retired  to  the  private  Employment 

of 

Organist  to  this  Houfe 

Where  he  departed  this  life, 

July  20,  1752,  Aged  85, 

VoL.V.  4l>  The 
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The  Academy  of  Akcient  Music,  cftabliflied  in  1710, 

Of  which  he  was  one  of  the  Original  Founders, 

And  to  which  he  bequeathed  a  valuable  Colledion  of  Mufic, 

In  grateful  Refpedt  to  his  Memory 

Caufed  this  monument  to  be  ere<fted, 

1767. 

The  hiftory  of  his  library,  which  contained  in  it  the  moft  valuable 
treatifes  ort  mufic  in  various  languages  that  are  any  where  extant,  ei- 
ther in  manttfcript  or  in  print  j  as  alfo  a  noble  colleftion  of  mufical 
compoiitions,  is  attended  with  feme  Angular  circumflances.  Imrne- 
diately  upon  his  deceafe,  in  virtue  of  the  difpofition  which  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  made  of  his  efFeds,  Travers  and  Kelner  took  pofleffion  of  them, 
and  divided  his  library  into  moieties.  Travers  furvivedthe  Dodor  but 
a  ftioft  time,  and  his  part  of  it  came  to  the  hands  of  his  reprefentative, 
an  old  woman  j  and  after  that  to  a  perfon,  who  dying,  it  was  fold  by 
auction  in  July,  1766,  and  produced  a  very  inconfiderable  fum  of  mo- 
ney. Kelner,  who  had  long  affifted  the  Dodor  as  his  amanuenfis,  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  a  found  mufician*  He  lodged  in  a  houfe  m 
Martlet-court  in  Ruffel-ftreet,  Covent-Garden  j  having  no  relations^ 
he  gave  a  man  named  Cooper,  who  had  been  his  copyifl,  and  had 
done  him  many  good  offices,  reafon  to  hope  for  a  (hare  of  the  little 
he  fhould  leave  at  his  deceafe;  but,  dying  without  making  any 
written  difpofition  of  his  efieds,  the  woman  of  the  houfe  in  which 
they  were,  laid  hands  on  his  inftruments,  books,  and  manufcripts, 
and  infifted  on  keeping  them  as  (he  had  the  po(re(lion,  and  there  was^ 
no  legatee  or  reprefentative  to  claim  them.  It  was  in  vain  for 
Cooper  to  urge  the  friendly  intention  of  Kelner  to  him,  or,  which 
was  the  truth,  that  be  had  a(rifted  him  with  money  at  fundry  times,, 
and  was  therefore  a  creditor  :  The  right  of  po(re(rion,  and  the  vul- 
gar maxim  that  it  is  eleven  points  of  the  law,  was  infifted  on,  and 
his  claim  fet  at  defiance.  The  man  upon  this  felt  his  fpirit  rife,  and,, 
taking  the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  applied  for  and  obtained  letters  of  ad- 
miniflration  as  a  creditor  of  the  deceafed  j  commenced  a  fuit  in  Chan- 
cery againft  the  woman,  and  in  a  few  days  time  got  into  his  pof- 
fefiion  the  books  and  manufcripts  to  the  amount  of  two  cart  loads  5 
part  of  which  were  difpofed  of  by  private  contrad  j  the  reft  were 
fold  by  aiidion  at  Paterfons's  in  Effex-ftrect,  on  Saturday  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  March,  1763,     In  this  fale  were  two  very  curious  articles, 

the 
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the  one  an  Antiphonary,  which,  by  a.niemorandum  in  «n  outer  leaf 
of  it,  appeared  to  have  been  found,  with  almoft  a  cargo  of  Romifh 
fervice-books,  on  board  a  Spanifli  man  of  war,  taken  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada  in  1588  ;  the  other  a  manufcript  very  richly  bound, 
that  formerly  was  queen  Elizabeth's,  moft  probably  written  for  her 
own  pradice,  in  a  fine  charafter,  and  containing  a  colleaion  of  lef- 
fons  by  Dr.  Bull ;  the  book  had  been  pretty  well  thumbed  by  Sig- 
nora  Margarita,  who  had  for  many  years  played  out  of  it,  but  was 
otherwife  in  good  prefervation. 

The  manufcript  papers  of  the  Doftor,  that  is  to  fay,  his  ftudies 
for  along  courfe  of  years,  came  to  the  hands  of  the  author  of  this 
work,  who  is  forry  to  fay,  that,  after  a  very  careful  feledion  and 
diligent  perufal  of  them,  they  appear  to  contam  hardly  any  thing 
that  can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mufic,  or  the  gratification  of 
public  curiofity.     The  Doflor  for  many  years  before  his  deceafc, 
from  a  perfuafion,  which  feems  to  have  been  uppermoftin  his  mind, 
that  part  of  the  fcience  had  been  loft*,  had  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  ancient  genera;  and  it  appears  by  a  paffage  in  his  diary  above- 
ipentioned,  that  he  was  upon  that  purfuit  while  on  his  vifit  to  lord 
Pailley ;  but  we  fee  the  whole  of  what  he  was  able  to  effedt  towards 
it  in  his  letter  on  that  fubjed  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.     Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  adopted  the  filly  notions 
of  Ifaac  Voffius  refpeding  the  rythmus,  and  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce into  mufic  fomewhat  that  fliould  correfpond  with  the  pradicc 
of  the  ancients  j  but  in  this  too  he  failed,  for  out  of  a  vaft  number 
of  efiTays  which  appear  in  his  own  hand-writing,  nothing  conclufivc 
or  fatisfadory  is  deducible.     The  fame  may  in  a  great  meaiiue  be 
fald  of  his  numerous  arithmetical  calculations  of  ratios,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  too  fond  :  Had  he  confidered  how  little  Sali- 
nas, Merfennus,  Kircher,  and  Dr.  WalHs  have  left  unfaid  on  this 
part  of  mufical  fcience,  he  might  poflibly  have  turned  his  thoughts 
another  way. 

At  the  time  when  Pepufch  came  to  fettle  in  England,  he  found 
the  pradice  of  mufic  in  a  very  low  ftate  j  very  few  but  profeflbrs 
being  able  to  play  in  concert:  With  a  view  to  the  improvement  Of 
it  he  publifhed  twenty-four  airs  for  two  violins  in  all  the  varieties 

•  Vide  Trcatifc  on  Harmony,  firft  edit,  page  24. 
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of  meafure  that  mufic  is  capable  of:  Thefe  feemto  be  but  an  intro- 
dudion  to  Corelli's  Sonatas,  which  were  then  deemed  much  too 
hard  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  learners.  To  afiift  the  ftudents  in 
mufic  he  pubhflied  the  Sonatas  and  Concertos  of  Corelli  in  fcore  *. 

Pepufch  was  a  voluminous  compofer,  as  appears  by  the  Cata- 
logue of  Roger  and  Lc  Cene.  Little  of  his  mufic  is  printed  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  Airs  abovementioned,  twenty-four  Solos  for  a  violin  and 
a  bafs,  two  colleflions  of  Cantatas,  and  a  few  fongs,  are  all  that  we 
know  of.  His  manufcript  compofitions  to  a  great  number  he  diredl- 
ed  to  be  given  to  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic,  and  they  remain  in 
the  library  of  that  fociety.  He  was  a  learned,  but  a  dry  compofer, 
and  was  apparently  deficient  in  the  powers  of  invention.  His  can- 
tata *  See  from  the  filent  grove,'  is  the  only  one  of  all  he  ev£r  pub- 
lished that  has  any  pretence  to  elegance.  Of  his  manufcript  compo- 
fitions we  know  of  only  one  that  rifes  above  mediocrity,  viz.  *  Re  • 
•  joice  in  the  Lord  O  ye  righteous,'  a  full  anthem,  and  in  this  all  the 
various  excellencies  of  harmony  and  melody  are  united. 

The  contefts,  which  had  long  divided  the  votaries  of  harmony 
into  faftions,  had  in  fome  meafure  fubfided  upon  the  retreat  of  Cuz- 
zoni  and  the  departure  of  Bononcini  j  but  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  opera 
after  the  difl!blution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  {hipwreck  of 
fome  fortunes  engaged  in  the  fupport  of  it,  induced  the  people  to 
turn  their  eyes  towards  Mr.  Handel,  and  to  look  on  him  as  the  only 
perfon  from  whom,  in  the  way  of  mufical  performance,  they  were 
to  expedl  any  folid  and  rational  entertainment.  Greene  was  fenfible 
of  this ;  and  there  being  in  England  no  competitor  of  Mr.  Handel  to 
whom  he  could  attach  himfelf,  he  purfued  his  own  track,  and  en- 
deavoured as  a  cathedral  mufician  to  exalt  his  charadler  to  the  ut- 
moft.  With  this  view  he  publifhed  in  fcore  forty  anthems,  in  a  ftyle 
of  compofition  that  furnifhes  occafion  for  fome  remarks.  But  firft 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  original  formation  of  the  church  ftyle,  as 
applied  to  the  Englifh  reformed  fervice,  was  immediately  confequent 
on  the  eftablifhment  of  the  firft  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  and  in  the 
compofitions  of  ?^arbeck,  Tallis,  Bird,  Fairfax,  Taverner,  Shep- 
herd, Redford,  and  many  others,  we  have  the  cleareft  evidence  that 
the  whole  of  our  reformed  church  mufical  fervice  was  borrowed  from 

*  In  the  title-page  they  are  exprefsly  faid  to  be  for  the  improvement  of  Pra£litioners 
in  Concert. 

that 
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that  which  was  in  ufe  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  above- 
mentioned  eftabUftiment.  To  fpeak  more  fully  to  the  purpofe,  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer  noted,  is  formed  on  the  mgdel  of  the  Roman 
ritual }  and  the  fervices  and  anthems  of  the  authors  above  named 
anfwer  to  thofc  motets  which  then  were,  and  at  this  day  are  ufed  in 
the  Romifti  fervice.  This  latter  is  fo  precifely  the  fad,  that  moft  of 
the  mufic  to  the  Englifh  anthems  which  bear  the  name  of  Tallis 
and  Bird,  will  upon  comparifon  be  found  to  have  been  originally  fet 
Id  Latin  words  in  the  form  of  motets,  and  compofed  by  them  for  the 
fervice  of  the  chapel  of  Hen.  VIII.  and  Mary;  but  upon  the  final 
fettlement  of  the  liturgy  at  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  authors  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  to  adapt  the  fame 
mufic  toEnglifli  words,  and  accordingly  thefe  compofitions  now  bear 
the  form  of  anthems. 

The  ftyle  of  thefe  great  men  was  adopted  by  Tye,  Bull,  Morley, 
Gibbons,  and  Tomkins,  and  continued  to  be  the  ftandard  of  church- 
mufic  till  the  Reftoration,  when  the  king,  who,  during  his  abode  ia 
France,  had  entertained  a  liking  for  the  mufic  of  that  country,  fig- 
nified  a  defire  that  that  of  his  chapel  might  partakeof  the  imaginary 
excellencies  of  the  French  mufic  as  much  as  poflible  *.  The  chapel 
compofers,  though  they  had  no  mind  to  take  the  French  for  their 
mafi:ers,  relaxed  fomewhat  of  the  ancient  feverity  of  church  compo- 
fition,  and  in  the  anthems  of  Humphrey,  Blow,  Purcell,  Wife,  Wel- 
don,  and  mod  others,  we  find  a  richer  vein  of  melody  than  in  thofe 
of  their  predeceflbrs,  but  no  fuch  refemblance  of  the  French  church- 
mufic  as  the  king  wifiied  for.  Moft  men  were  of  opinion  that  by  this 
union  of  melody  and  harmony  our  church-mufic  was  carried  to  its 
utmoft  degree  of  perfedion  ;  and  confequently  that  in  any  future  va- 
riations, the  lofs  on  one  hand  would  be  equal  to  the  gain  on  the  other. 
But  Greene,  v/ho  had  carefully  attended  to  all  thofe  refinements  in 
melody  which  the  opera  had  introduced,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
led  to  a  farther  improvement  of  our  church-mufic  j  accordingly  he 
formed  a  ftyle,  neat  and  elegant  it  is  true,  but  greatly  deficient  in 
that  dignity  and  folemnity  which  are  efiTential  in  compofitions  for 

*  Charles  II.  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  Englifh  church-mufic,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  upon  bis  return  to  England  he  might  conceive  a  diflike  of  it.  Lock  fet  the  mufic 
for  his  public  entry,  and  Capt.  Cooke  that  for  his  coronation,  as  Sir  Richard  Baker  af- 
ferts :  The  latter  was  but  a  dry  compofer. 

the 
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the  chuicli.  And  this  we  may  call  the  third,  and  at  prefent  the  lafl, 
improved  Ayle  of  cathedral  mufic. 

The  other  works  of  Greene  are  fingle  fongs  to  a  great  number,  a 
few  Cantatas,  Canons,  and  Catches,  publiflied  in  feparate  and  de- 
tached collcdions }  Overtures  to  his  dramatic  paflorals,  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  page,  and  to  Other  of  his  compofitions  j  the  Amoretti 
of  Spenfer,  that  is  to  fay,  certain  Sonnets  fcledted  from  the  work  fg 
called;  and  a  coUedion  of  leflbns  for  the  harpfichord. 

Greene  was  a  man  of  underflanding,  and  in  the  exercife  of  hj$ 
profeffion  was  careful  to  form  connedions  of  the  heft  kind  :  By  hia 
perfonal  civilities  to  Mrs.  Anaftafia  Robinfon,  he  fo  recommended 
himfelf  to  her,  that  when  fhe  became  countefs  of  Peterborough  £hc 
procured  for  him  the  places  of  organift:  and  compofer  to  the  royal 
chapel  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Croft. 

His  wife  was  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Dillingham  ;  fhe,  to- 
gether with  her  fifter,  who  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  George 
Carleton,  fubdean  of  the  royal  chapel*,  kept  a  milliner's  (hop  in  Pa- 
ternofter-row,  and  had  about  five  hundred  pounds  when  Greene 
married  her.  He  had  but  little  befides  to  begin  the  world  with» 
peverthelefs,  by  induftry  and  ceconomy  he  was  enabled  to  bring  up  a 
family  of  children,  and  make  confiderable  favings.  His  uncle,  Ser- 
jeant Greene,  was  a  fingle  man,  and  left  a  natural  fon  of  the  name 
of  John,  who  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  was  for  fome  years  fteward 
ef  the  manor  of  Hackney  j  the  Serjeant  had  by  his  will  devifed  to  him 
an  eftate  in  Effex  of  about  feven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  called  Bois- 
Hall.  This  perfon  died  about  the  year  1750,  having  left  by  his  will 
to  Dr.  Greene  the  whole  of  his  eftate. 

In  the  ftate  of  affluence  to  which  Dr.  Greene  was  raifed  by  this 
event,  he  meditated  on  the  corruptions  of  our  church-mufic,  occa« 
fioned  by  the  multiplication  of  copies,  and  the  ignorance  and  care- 
lefi!hefs  of  tranfcribers  j  and  refolved  to  corred,  and  alfo  fecure  it 
againftfuch  injuries  for  the  future  J  accordingly  he  began  with  col- 
lating a  great  number  of  copies  of  fervices  and  anthems,  and  reduc- 
ing them  into  fcore.  By  the  year  1755,  he  had  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  work  j  but  his  health  failing  him,  he  made  his  will, 
and  remitted  the  farther  profecution  of  it  to  one  that  had  been  his 
difciple,  his  friend  Dr.  William  Boyce,  who,  in  a  manner  worthy 

*  Thefe  two  fifters  were  coufins  of  tb«  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  King,  almoner  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  (he  was  a  fifter  of  Jerry  Glark. 

of 
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of  himfelf,  completed  the  work,  and  thereby  gave  to  the  public  a  col- 
leOion  that  has  not  its  fellow  in  the  world.  Dr.  Greene  died  on  the 
lirft  day  of  September,  1755,  leaving  behind  him  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Fefting,  reftor  of  Wyke 
Regis,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  and  a  fon  of  Mr.  Michael  Chriftiaa 
Fefting,  an  eminent  compofer  for  the  violin,  and  performer  on  that 
inftrument,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  volume. 

John  Travers  received  his  education  in  mufic  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  George  at  V/indfor;  and,  being  a  favourite  boy  of  Dr.  Henry 
Godolphin,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  provo'ft  of  Eton  college,  was  by 
him  put  apprentice  to  Greene  ;  and  about  the  year  1725  became  or- 
ganift  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Covent-Garden,  and  after  thatofFul- 
ham.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  Jonathan  Martin  in  1737,  Travers  was 
appointed  organift  of  the  royal  chapel ;  foon  after  which,  upon  fome- 
difguft,  he  quitted  his  place  at  Fulham.  Travers  was  a  found  mufi- 
cian  ;  he  commenced  an  early  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Pepufch,  and 
received  fome  afllftance  from  him  in  the  coiirfe  of  his  ftudies,  which 
by  a  fedulous  application  he  was  very  careful  to  improve.  In  the 
chapel  books  are  fundry  anthems  of  his  compofition  j  but  as  a  com- 
pofer he  is  heft  known  to  the  world  by  eighteen  Canzonets,  being 
vcrfes  and  fongs  chiefly  taken  from  the  pofthumous  works  of  Prior, 
which  he  fet  for  two  and  three  voices,  in  a  ftyle  as  elegant  as  it  is. 
original.  Befides  thefe  he  publiflied  the  whole  book  of  Pfalms  fof 
one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  voices,  with  a  thorough-bafs  for  the 
harpfichord.  He  died  in  the  year  1758,  and  as  organift  of  the  *oyal 
chapel  was  fucceeded  by  Dr.  William  Boyce. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  which  may  be  confidcred  as  the  lafl: 
period  of  Mr.  Handel's  life,  commencing  at  that  happy  conjundtion 
of  events,  which  left  him  without  a  competitor,  and  difpofed  the 
public  to  receive  with  the  utmoft  approbation  whatever  he  Should  ia 
future  produce  for  their  entertainment. 

The  oratorio  of  Sampfon,  performed  in  1743,  was  followed  in 
the  fucceeding  year  by  Seraele,  written  by  Mr.  Congreve,  which, 
though  not  a  facred  compofition,  but  ah  opera  founded  on  a  poetical 
fiaion,  was  fuffered  to  be  performed  in  that  feafon,  during  which 
theatrical  reprefentations  are  forbidden.  He  had  now  given  a  per- 
manent direftion  to  his  ftudies,  and  compofed  in  fucceffion  the  en- 
tertainments of  Sufanna,  Belftiazzar,  Hercules,  the  Occafional  Orato- 
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rio,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Jofeph,  Alexander  Balus,  Jofliua,  Solomon, 
Theodora  *,  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  Jephtha,  and  an  entertainment 
called  the  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth  -f-,  moft  of  which  were  re- 
ceived with  general  applaufe.  In  thefe  he  took  an  ample  fcope  for 
the  exercife  of  that  which  was  his  greateft  talent,  the  fublime  in 
mufic,  and  this  he  difplayed  to  the  aftonifhment  of  every  one  in  the 
chorufles  to  thefe  entertainments. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751  he  was  alarmed  by  a  diforder  in 
his  eyes,  which,  upon  confulting  with  the  furgeons,  he  was  told 
was  an  incipient  Gutta  ferena.  From  the  moment  this  opinion  of 
his  cafe  was  communicated  to  him,  his  fpirits  forfook  him  ;  and  that 
fortitude  which  had  fuppofted  him  under  afflidions  of  another  kind, 
deferted  him  in  this,  fcarce  leaving  him  patience  to  wait  for  that 
crifis  of  his  diforder  in  which  he  might  hope  for  relief.  He  had 
been  prepared  to  expecfl  a  total  privation  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  yet 
•with  hopes  that  it  might  prove  only  temporary,  and  that  by  the  help 
of  manual  operation  he  might  be  reftored  to  fight.  He  therefore, 
when  the  lofs  of  it  was  confirmed,  the  more  readily  fubmitted  to 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  of  Guy's  hofpital  j  but  the  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  relieve  him  were  fruitlefs,  and  he  was  given  to  ex- 
pedl  that  a  freedom  from  pain  in  the  vifual  organs  was  all  that  he 
had  to  hope,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  this  forlorn  ftate,  re- 
fledllng  on  his  inability  to  condudl  his  entertainments,  he  called  to 
his  aid  Mr.  Smith,  a  fon  of  him  who  had  for  many  years  beeruhis 
copyift  and  faithful  friend ;  and  with  this  afliftance  oratorios  conti- 
nued to  be  performed  even  to  that  Lent  feafon  in  which  he  died,  and 
this  with  no  other  abatement  in  his  own  performance  than  the  ac- 
companyment  by  the  harpfichord  ;  the  rich  vein  of  his  fancy  ever 
fupplying  him  with  fubjeds  for  extempore  voluntaries  on  the  organ, 
and  his  hand  retaining  the  power  of  executing  whatever  his  inven- 
tion fuggefted. 

The  lofs  of  his  fight,  and  the  profpeft  of  his  approaching  diflblu- 
tion,  wrought  a  great  change  in  his  temper  and  general  behaviour. 
He  was  a  man  of  blamelefs  morals,  and  throughout  his  life  manifeft- 
ed  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion.     In  converfation  he  would  frequently  de- 

•  Founded  on  the  ftory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Didymus,  related  by  Mr. 
Boyle  in  a  little  book  with  that  title. 

t  Moflly  taken  from  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  compofed  by  Handel  at  Rome,  and 
there  performed. 
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clare  the  pleafure  he  felt  in  fetting  the  Scriptures  to  mufic;  and  how- 
much  the  contemplating  the  nnany  fublime  paflages  in  the  Pfalms 
had  contributed  to  his  edification  j  and  now  that  he  found  himfelf 
near  hi«  end,  thefe  fentiments  were  improved  into  folid  and  rational 
piety,  attended  with  a  calm  and  even  temper  of  mind.  For  the  laft 
two  or  three  years  of  his  life  he  was  ufed  to  attend  divine  fervice  in 
his  own  parifh  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-fquare,  where,  dur- 
ing the  prayers,  the  eyes  that  at  this  inftant  are  employed  in  a  faint 
portrait  of  his  excellencies,  have  fecn  him  on  his  knees,  exprefling 
by  his  looks  and  gefliculations  the  utmoft  fervour  of  devotion. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1758  he  began  to  find  himfelf 
decline  apace ;  and  that  general  debility  which  was  coming  on 
him  was  rendered  Hill  more  alarming  by  a  total  lofs  of  appetite. 
When  that  fymptom  appeared  he  confidered  his  recovery  as  hope- 
lefs,  and,  refigning  himfelf  to  his  fate,  expired  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  April,  1759.  He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  the 
dean,  Dr.  Pearce,  bifhop  of  Rochefler,  affifled  by  the  choir,  per- 
forming the  funeral  folemnity.  Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is 
a  monument,  defigned  and  executed  by  Roubiliac,  reprefenting  him 
at  full  length,  in  an  erefl  pofture,  with  a  mufic  paper  in  his  hand,  in- 
fcribed  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  with  the  notes  to  which 
thofe  words  are  fet  in  his  Mefliah.  He  died  worth  about  twenty 
thoufand  pounds,  almofl  the  whole  whereof  he  bequeathed  to  his 
relations  abroad. 

Such  as  were  but  little  acquainted  with  Handel  are  unable  to  cha- 
radterize  him  otherwife  than  by  his  excellencies  in  his  art,  and  certain 
foibles  in  his  behaviour,  which  he  was  never  ftudious  to  conceal  :  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  told  that  he  had  a  great  appetite,  and  that  when  he 
was  provoked  he  would  break  out  into  profane  expreffions.  Thefe 
are  fads  that  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  there  are  fundry  particulars  tiiat 
tend  to  mark  his  charader  but  little  known,  and  which  may  poffi- 
bly  be  remembered,  v/hen  thofe  that  ferve  only  to  (hew  rivat  he  was 
fubjedt  to  human  pafhons  are  forgotten.  In  his  religion  he  was  of 
the  Lutheran  profeffion  ;  in  which  he  was  not  fuch  a  bigot  as  to  de- 
cline a  general  conformity  with  that  of  the  country  which  he  had 
chofen  for  his  refidence  j  at  the  fame  time  that  he  entertained  very 
ferious  notions  touching  its  importance.  Thefe  he  would  frequently 
exprefs  in  his  remarks  on  the  conftitution  of  the  Englifli  govern- 
VoL.  V.  4  E  ment  i 
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ment ;  and  he  would  often  fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  the  great  felicities  of 
his  life  that  he  was  fettled  in  a  country  where  no  man  fufFers  any 
xnoleftation  or  inconvenience  on  account  of  his  religious  principles. 

His  attainments  in  literature  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  very 
great,  feeing  that  the  ftudies  of  his  profeffion  abforbed  him;  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  his  compofitions  will  account  for  a  much  greater 
portion  of  time  than  any  man  could  well  be  fuppofed  able  to  fpare 
from  fleep  and  the  neceffary  recruits  of  nature  j  and  yet  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages ;  the  latter  he  had 
rendered  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  few  natives  feemed  to  underftand 
it  better.  Of  the  Englifh  alfo  he  had  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge,  as 
to  be  fufceptible  of  the  beauties  of  our  heft  poets ;  fo  that  in  the  mul« 
tiplicity  of  his  compofitions  to  Englifh  words,  he  very  feldom  flood 
in  need  of  afliftance  in  the  explanation  of  a  paffage  for  the  purpofe  of 
fuiting  the  fenfe  with  correfpondent  founds.  The  flyle  of  his  dif- 
courfe  was  very  Angular  ;  he  pronounced  the  Englifli  as  the  Ger- 
mans do,  but  his  phrafe  was  exotic,  and  partook  of  the  idiom  of  the- 
different  countries  in  which  he  had  refided,  a  circumftance  that  ren- 
dered his  converfation  exceedingly  entertaining  "*. 

The  courfe  of  his  life  was  regular  and.  uniform.  For  fome  years 
after  his  arrival  in  England  his  time  was  divided  between  ftudy  and 
pradice,  that  is  to  fay,  in  compofmg  for  the  opera,  and  in  condu(5ling 
concerts  at  the  duke  of  Rutland's,  the  earl  of  Burlington's,  and  the 
houfes  of  others  of  the  nobility  who  were  patrons  of  mufic,  and  his 
friends.     There  were  alfo  frequent  concerts  for  the  royal  family  at 

*  Among  other  particulars  in  his  charaiSler,  that  rendered  his  converfation  very  plea- 
fv.-ig,  one  was  a  talent  that  enabled  him  to  tell  a  ftory  with  all  the  circumftances  that  tend 
to  enliven  it.  Being  one  Sunday  at  court,  he  was  feen  engaged  with  the  late  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, birtiop  of  Peterborough,  and  afterwards  of  Lincoln  :  Their  difcourfe  was  in  the  Ger-» 
man  language ;  and  as  icon  as  it  was  over,  and  they  were  parted,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Han- 
del went  up  to  him,  and  remarked  on  the  facility  with  which  the  bifhop  fpoke  High 
Dutch  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Handel  anfwered,  that,  having  been  chaplain  to  the  Englifn 
factory  at  Hamburg,  he  had  made  hiinfelf  mailer  of  it;  and  that  therefore  whenever  the 
king  went  to  vifit  his  German  dominions,  he  chofe  that  Dr.  Thomas  fhould  attend  him 
thither;  and  this,  fays  Mr.  Handel,  brings  to  my  mind  a  pleafant  ffory,  which  I  will  now 
tell  you,  and  accordingly  he  related  it  to  this  efreft.  In  one  of  the  king's  vifits  to  Hano- 
ver, the  Do£i:or  walking  upon  deck,  a  fquall  of  wind  blew  his  hat  overboard  ;  this  lofs 
made  fome  diverGon  among  the  failors,  and  the  rumour  of  it  coming  to  the  king's  earsj 
he,  the  next  time  they  met,  aflciSted  to  condole  him  upon  it  ;  upon  which  the  Doctor 
feemed  to  make  light  of  the  accident,  by  remarking  that  it  vyas  in  his  majefty's  power  to 
repair  the  lofs  of  iiis  hat  by  a  covering  for  the  head  of  another  kind.  The  king  conceiv- 
ing that  he  meant  a  mitre,  anfwered  him  only  with  a  fmile  ;  but  foon  after  his  return  tp 
linglaud  iigminated  him  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Peterborough, 
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the  queen's  library  in  the  Green-Park,  in  which  the  princefs  royal, 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  lord  Cowper,  and  other  perfons  of  diftindion 
performed  ;  of  thefe  Handel  had  the  diredion  *.  As  thefe  connec- 
tions diffolved,  he  gradually  retreated  into  a  ftate  of  privacy  and  re- 
tirement, and  fhewed  no  folicitude  to  form  new  ones.  His  dwelling 
was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Brooke-ftreet,  near  Hanover-fquare,  in  a 
houfe  now  in  the  occupation  of  Sir  James  Wright,  four  doors  from 
Bond-ftreet,  and  two  from  the  paffage  to  the  ftable-yard  His  ftated 
income  was  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year,  arifing  from  penfionsj  that 
Is  to  fay,  one  of  two  hundred  pounds,  granted  him  by  queen  Anne, 
another  of  two  hundred  pounds  granted  by  Geo.  I.  and  another  of  the 
fame  amount,  for  teaching  the  princefles.  The  reft  was  precarious ; 
for  fome  time  it  depended  upon  his  engagements  with  the  direflors 
of  the  Academy,  and  afterwards  upon  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
mufical  performances  carried  on  by  him  on  his  own  account.  How- 
ever he  had  at  all  times  the  prudence  to  regulate  his  expence  by  his 
income.  At  the  time  of  his  conteft  with  the  nobility  he  had  ten 
thoufand  pounds  in  the  funds,  and  of  this  he  fold  out  the  laft  (hil- 
ling, and  lived  upon  his  penfions,  which,  by  an  intereft  that  he  had 
with  the  minifter,  were  puniftually  paid  him.  Some  years  after,  when 
■  he  found  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  affluence,  and  the  produce  of  his  ora- 
torios amounted  to  more  than  two  thoufand  pounds  a  feafon,  he  con- 
tinued his  wonted  courfe  of  living,  which  was  equally  diftant  from 
the  ex'tremes  of  parfimony  and  profufion.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  forbore  yielding  to  a  temptation,  which  few  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  he  was  then  in  would,  in  thefe  times  be  able  to  refift, 
that  of  keeping  a  carriage.  Indeed,  when  his  fight  failed  him,  he 
was  neceflitated  occafionally  to  hire  a  chariot  and  horfes,  efpecially  in 
his  vifits  to  the  city  for  the  purpofe  of  inverting  his  money,  which 
he  conftantly  difpofed  of  at  the  end  of  the  Lent  feafon,  under  the 
diredion  of  Mr.  Gael  Morris,  a  broker  of  the  firft  eminence,  whom 
he  ufed  to  meet  and  confer  with  at  Garraway's  or  Batfon's  coffte- 
houfe. 

His  fecial  afl^edtions  were  not  very  ftrong  j  and  to  this  it  may  be 
imputed  that  he  fpent  his  whole  life  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy  ;   that   he 

*  It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  prlncelTes  were  the 
conftant  patrons  of  Handel  :  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Royal  Academy,  they  continued 
to  favour  him,  but  the  prince  of  Wales  took  part  with  the  nobility. 

4  E  2  had 
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had  no  female  attachment  of  another  kind  may  be  afcribed  to  a  bet- 
ter reafon.  His  intimate  friends  were  but  few;  thofe  that  feemed 
to  poffefs  moft  of  his  confidence  were  Goupy,  the  painter,  and  one 
Hunter,  a  fcarlet-dyer  at  Old  Ford,  near  Bow,  who  pretended  a 
tafte  for  mufic,  and  at  a  great  expence  had  copies  made  for  him  of 
all  the  mufic  of  Handel  that  he  could  procure.  He  had  others  in 
the  city  ;  but  he  feemed  to  think  that  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance 
was  a  reward  fufficient  for  thekindnefs  they  exprefled  for  him. 

A  temper  and  condud  like  this,  was  in  every  view  of  it  favour- 
able to  his  purfuits ;  no  impertinent  vifits,  no  idle  engagements  to 
card  parties,  or  other  expedients  to  kill  time,  were  fuffered  to  inter- 
rupt the  courfe  of  his  ftudies.  His  invention  was  for  ever  teeming 
with  new  ideas,  and  his  impatience  to  be  delivered  of  them  kept  him 
clofely  employed.  He  had  a  favourite  Rucker  harpfichord,  the 
keys  whereof,  by  inceflant  pradice,  were  hollowed  like  the  bowl  of 
a  fpoon.  He  wrote  very  faft,  but  with  a  degree  of  impatience  pro- 
portioned to  the  eagernefs  that  poffeffes  men  of  genius,  of  feeing 
their  conceptions  reduced  into  form.  And  here  it  may  not  be  imper- 
tinent to  obferve,  what  every  perfon  converfant  in  his  works  will  be 
inclined  to  believe,  viz.  that  his  flyle  was  original  and  felf-formed  ; 
and  were  evidence  of  the  fadl  wanting,  it  is  capable  of  proof  by  his 
own  teftimony,  for  in  a  converfation  with  a  very  intelligent  perfon 
now  living,  on  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  Mr.  Handel  declared  that,, 
after  he  became  mafter  of  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  he  forbore  to 
fiudy  the  works  of  others,  and  ever  made  it  a  rule  to  follo\V  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  own  fancy. 

Like  many  others  of  his  profeffion,  he  had  a  great  love  for  paint- 
ing ;  and,  till  his  fight  fiiiled  him,  among  the  few  amufements  he 
gave  into,  the  going  to  view  colledtions  of  pictures  upon  fale  was  the 
thief. 

,He  was  in  his  perfon  a  large  made  and  very  portly  man.  His. 
gait,  which  was  ever  fauntering,  was  rather  ungraceful,  as  it  had  in 
j-t  fomewhat  of  that  rocking  motion,  which  diflinguiflies  thofe  whofe 
k-gs  are  bowed.  His  features  were  finely  marked,  and  the  general- 
call  of  his  countenance  placid,  befpeaking  dignity  attempered  with 
benevolence,  and  every  quality  of  the  heart  that  has  a  tendency  to 
beget  confidence  and  infure  efleem.  Few  of  the  pidures  extant  of 
him  are  to  any  tolerable  degree  likeneffes,  except  one  painted  abroad,, 

fr.o:n. 
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from  a  print  whereof  the  engraving  given  of  him  in  this  volume  is 
taken  :  In  the  print  of  him  by  Houbraken,  the  features  are  too  pro- 
minent ;  and  in  the  mezzotlnto  after  Hudfon  there  ,s  a  harlWs  of 
afpea  to  which  his  countenance  was  a  flranger ;  the  moft  perkdt  re- 
femblance  of  him  is  the  ftatue  on  his  monument,  and  m  that  the  true 
lineaments  of  his  face  are  apparent.  ^  ^       ,  r 

As  to  his  performance  on  the  organ,  the  powers  of  fpeecn  are  (0 
limited,  that  it  is  almoft  a  vain  attempt  to  defcribe  it  otherwife  than 
by  its  effeds.  A  fine  and  delicate  touch,  a  volant  finger,  and  a  ready 
delivery  of  paffages  the  moft  difficult,  are  the  praife  of  inferior  ar- 
tift-s-  they  were  not  noticed  in  Handel,  whpfe  excellencies  were  of 
a  far  fuperior  kind ;  and  his  amazing  command  of  the  inft/ument,  the 
fullnefs  of  his  harmony,  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  fiyie,  tne 
copioufnefsof  his  imagination,  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  were 
qualities  that  abforbed  every  inferior  attainment.  When  he  gave  a 
concerto,  his  method  in  general  was  to  introduce  it  with  a  voluntary 
movement  on  the  diapafons,  which  dole  on  the  ear  in  a  flow  and  fo- 
lemn  progrefllon  ;  the  harmony  clofe  wrought,  and  as  full  as  could 
poffibly  be  exprefi-edi  the  paffages  concatenated  with  ftupendous  art, 
the  whole  at  the  fame  time  being  perfedlly  intelligible  and  carrying 
the  appearance  of  great  fimplicity.  This  kind  of  prelude  was  luc- 
eeeded  by  the  concerto  itfelf,  which  he  executed  with  a  degree  of- 
fpirit  and  firmnefs  that  no  one  ever  pretended  to  equal. 

Such  in  general  was  the  manner  of  his  performance;  but  who 
(hall  defcribe  its  effeds   on   his  enraptured  auditory  !    Sdence,  the 
trueft  applaufe,   fucceeded   the  inftant  that  he  addrefifed  himfelf  to- 
the  inftrument.  and  that  fo  profound,  that  it  checked  refp.rat.on. 
and  feemed  to  controul  the  fundions  of  nature,  while  the  magic  of- 
his  touch  kept  the  attention  of  his  hearers  awake  only  to  thole  en- 
chanting founds  to  which  it  gave  utterance.  ^ 
Wonderful  as   it  may  feem,  this  command  over  the  human  pa.- 
fions  is  the  known  attribute  of  mufic  ;  and  by  effeds  like  thefe  the 
poets  have  ever  defcribed  it.  always  fuppofing  in  the  hearers  a  mmd;. 
fufceplible  of  its  charms.     But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  inHu- 
ence  of  that  harmony,  of  which  we  are  now  fpeakmg,  on  thofe  who, 
fo  far  as  regards  mufic,  may  be  faid  to  have  no  paflions,  no  atfec- 
tiops  on  which  it  could  operate  ?      In  all  theatrical  reprefentat.ons  a- 
part  only  of  the  audience  arc  judges  of  the.  merit,  of  what  they  fee  and. 
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hear,  the  reft  are  drawn  together  by  motives  in  which  neither  tafte 
nor  judgment  have  any  (hare  :  And,  with  refpedt  to  mufic,  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  greater  number  of  mankind  are  deftitute,  though 
not  of  hearing,  yet  of  that  fenfe,  which,  fuperadded  to  the  hear- 
ing, renders  us  fufceptible  of  the  harmony  of  mufical  founds*; 
and  in  times  when  mufic  was  lefs  fafhionable  than  it  is  now, 
many  of  both  fexes  were  ingenuous  enough  to  confcfs  that  they 
wanted  this  fenfe,  by  faying,  •  I  have  no  ear  for  mufic  :'  Perfons 
fuch  as  thefe,  who,  had  they  been  left  to  themfelves,  would  have 
interrupted  the  hearing  of  others  by  their  talking,  were  by  the  per- 
formance of  Handel  not  only  charmed  into  filence,  but  were  generally 
the  loudeft  in  their  acclamations.  This,  though  it  could  not  be  faid  to 
be  genuine  applaufe,  was  a  much  flronger  proof  of  the  power  of  har- 
mony, than  the  like  effedl  on  an  audience  compofed  only  of  judges 
and  rational  admirers  of  his  art. 

There  feems  to  be  no  neceffary  connexion  between  thofe  faculties 
that  conftitute  a  compoferof  mufic, and  thepowersof  inftrumental  per- 
formance; on  the  contrary,  the  union  of  them  in  the  fame  perfon,  feems 

*  Swift  remarks  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  mufic,  that  it  is  certain  that  very  few  have 
a  tafte  or  judgment  of  the  excellencies  of  the  two  former  ;  and  that  if  a  man  fucceed  in 
either,  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  thofe  few  judges  that  lend  their  tafte  to  tli-  bulk  of 
readers  that  have  none  of  their  own.  And  farther,  that  there  are  as  few  good  judges  in 
mufic,  and  that  among  thofe  that  crciid  the  operas,  nine  in  ten  go  thither  merely  out  of 
curiofity,  fafiiion,  or  affectation.  Intelligencer,  No  3,  Faulkner's  edition  of  Svkift. 
works,  vol.  I.  page  278.  To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  of  all  that  profefs 
10  admire  the  works  of  our  great  dramatic  poet,  and  who  talk  of  nature  as  if  they 
were  privy  to  her  fecrets,  and  judges  of  her  operations  upon  occafions  that  do.  not 
prefent  themfelves  in  a  long  courfe  of  life  to  one  in  a  million,  few  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  more  than  a  general  fenfe  of  the  author's  meaning  ;  the  ftylc  of  the  dialogue  being 
familiar  only  to  thofe  who  are  well  (killed  in  the  Englifh  language  ;  thefe  )  eople, 
in  the  phrafe  of  Swift,  borrow  the  tafte  of  others,  and  applaud  the  fe.ntiment  and  the  ac- 
tion ai  they  are  taught ,  being  left  to  themfelves,  they  ar«  infenfible  to  all  thatpafies,  and 
fccretly  prefer  a  ballad  opera  to  the  nobleft  produftions  of  genius. 

As  to  mufic,  there  are  inftances  of  perfons  who  have  entertained  a  love  of  the  other 
polite  arts,  and  yet  have  had  no  talte  for  this  ;  and  of  others  with  whom  it  was  an  ob- 
ject of  averfion.  Pope  once  exprefTed  his  fentiments  of  mufic  to  a  perfon  now  living  in 
thefe  words  :  '  Myfrieml  Dr.  Arbuihnot  fpeaks  ftrongly  of  the  cffc£l  that  mufic  has  on 
'  his  mind,  and  I  believe  him;  but  1  own  myfelf  incapable  of  any  pleafure  from  it.'  The 
a\uhor  of  a  well  known  law  book,  entitled  'The  OfHce  of  an  Executor'  by  Thomas 
Wentworth,  but  in  fa£l;  written  by  t;ir  John  Dodderidge,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  temp.  Jac.  1.  prefers  a  cry  of  hounds  to  any  other  mufic.  Dr.  R:..!ph  Bathurft 
is  by  Mr.  VVarton,  in  his  life  of  him,  page  201,  faid  to  have  had  a  ftrong  averfion  to 
mufic;  and  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  famous  John  Philip  Barretier,  it  is  in  particu- 
lar noted  by  Dr.  Johufou,  in  his  life  of  that  extraordinary  young  man,  that  he  could  not 
bear  mufic. 

as 
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as  extraordinary  as  if  a  poet  fliould  be  able  to  write  a  fine  hand  -,  never- 
thelefs  in  the  perfon  of  Handel  all  the  perfedlions  of  the  mufical  art 
feemed  to  concenter.  He  had  never  been  a  mafter  of  the  violin,  and 
had  difcontinued  the  pradlice  of  it  from  the  time  he  took  to  the  harp- 
fichord  at  Hamburg  ;  yet,  whenever  he  had  a  mind  to  try  theeffeifl 
of  any  of  his  compofitions  for  that  inftrument,  his  manner  of  touch- 
ing it  was  fuch  as  the  ablefl:  mafters  would  have  been  glad  to  imitate. 
But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  without  a  voice  he  was  an  excellent 
finger  of  fuch  mufic  as  required  more  of  the  pathos  of  melody  than  a 
quick  and  voluble  expreflion.  In  a  converfation  with  the  author  of 
this  work  he  once  gave  a  proof  that  a  fine  voice  is  not  the  principal 
requifite  in  vocal  performance;  the  difcourfe  was  upon  pfalmody, 
when  Mr.  Handel  afferted  that  fome  of  the  fineft  melodies  ufed  in 
the  German  churches  were  compofed  by  Luther,  particularly  that 
which  in  England  is  fung  to  the  hundredth  pfalm,  and  another, 
which  himfelf  fung  at  the  time,  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  this 
remark.  At  a  concert  at  the  houfe  of  lady  Rich  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  fing  a  flow  fong,  which  he  did  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Farinelli, 
who  was  prefent,  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  fing  after  him. 

The  works  of  Handel  come  next  to  be  confidered  j  they  have  been 
judicioufly  clafied  by  the  author  of  his  life,  publiflied  in  1760., 
but  are  fo  multifarious,  that  they  elude  all  but  general  criticifm. 
This  may  be  remarked  of  his  compofitions,  that  the  difparity  among 
them  is  no  way  to  be  accounted  for  but  upon  the  fuppofition  that  he 
wrote  to  two  forts  of  perfons,  the  judicious  and  the  vulgar  ;  and  this 
folicitude  to  pleafe  both  feems  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  equal  :  The 
former  he  meant  to  delight  by  fuch  airs  as  the  following,  viz.    *  Cara 

*  Spofa,'  in  Rinaldo,   '  Ombra  Cara,'   in    Radamiftus,  *  Affanni  del 

*  penfier,'  in  Otho,  '  Da  tempen;e,'in  Julius  Coefar,  '  Di  notteil  Pel- 

*  legrino,*  in  Richard  I.  and  '  Spera  fi,'  in  Admetus  * ;   and  the  latter 
to  fafcinate  by  fuch  as  •  Si  caro,'  in  Admetus,  •  See  the  conquering 

*  Of  this  air  the  late  Mr.  John  Lockman  relates  the  followinj^  (lory,  afTuring  his  rea- 
der that  himfelf  was  an  eye-vvitnefs  of  it,  viz.  That  being  at  the  houfe  of  Mr  Lee,  a  gen- 
tleman in  Chefliirc,  whole  daughter  was  a  very  fine  performer  on  the  harplichord,  he  faw 
a  pigeon,  which,  whenever  the  young  lady  playeJ  t"is  fong,  and  thi^  otily,  would  f.-y 
from  an  adjacent  dovc-houfe  to  the  window  in  the  parlour,  where  fhe  fat,  and  liften  to 
it  with  the  moft  pleafing  emotions,  and  the  inftant  the  fong  was  over  would  return  to  the 
dove-houfe.  Some  Pveflexions  concerning  Operas,  &c.  prefixed  to  Rofelinda,  a  Mufical 
Drama  by  Mr.  Lockman,  410,  1740. 

*  hero 
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*  hero  comes,'  in  Jofliua, '  Powerful  Guardians,'  and  *  Come  ever  fmil- 
'  ing  Liberty,'  in  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  very  many  others  *. 

At  the  fame  time  that  he  laboured  to  pleafe  his  hearers,  he  feems 
not  to  have  been  unmindful  of  his  own  gratification;  and  if  it  be 
faid,  and  of  necefllty  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  many  of  his  compo- 
fitions  were  formed  in  hafte  -f-,  and  without  any  attention  to  thofe 
critical  moments,  in  which  the  powers  of  genius  are  at  their  fpring 
tide,  it  is  no  lefs  true  that  there  are  others  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  ftrongeft  enthufiafm, 
when  the  brighteft  illuminations  irradiated  his  fancy,  and  he  him- 
felf  felt  all  that  rapture  which  he  meant  to  excite  in  others. 

In  the  firft  and  higheft  clafs  of  Handel's  works  no  competent  judge 
of  their  merits  would  hefitate  to  rank  his  firft  Te  Deum,  and  the 
Jubilate,  his  coronation  and  other  anthems,  theDettingen  Te  Deum, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  choruffes  in  his  oratorios.  In  many  of  thefe 
compofitions,  efpecially  thofe  choruffes  in  his  anthems  in  which  the 
praifes  of  God  are  celebrated,  the  power  of  his  harmony  is  beyond 
conception ;  there  is  one  in  the  anthem  *  O  come  let  us  fing  unto 
'  the  Lord,'  to  the  words  '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  O  ye  righteous,'  in 
which  nothing  lefs  is  fuggefted  to  the  imagination  of  the  hearer  than 
all  the  powers  of  the  univerfe  alTociated  in  the  worfhip  of  its  creator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mufic  to  tliofe  paflages  in  the  Pfalms  and  in 
his  Oratorios  which  breathe  a  fpirit  of  humiliation  and  contrition,  is 

*  Moll  of  the  fongs  in  llie  opera  of  Ariadne  are  calculated  to  pleafe  the  many?  and 
for  this  deviation  from  his  general  conduft,  Mr.  Handel  gave  to  one  of  his  friends  as  a 
reafon,  that  he  meant  by  it  to  recover  the  favour  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  was  fenfible 
hn  had  difpleafed  in  fome  of  his  mod:  elaborate  compofitions  for  the  flage  ;  but  this  at- 
tempt failed  of  its  end,  except  that  the  minuet  at  the  end  of  the  Overture  became  the, 
molt  popular  air  ever  known  :  From  thofe  who  profefled  a  tafte  for  mufic,  the  admiration 
of  ii  defcended  to  the  lowed  of  the  people,  infomuch  that  for  fome  years  after  its  publi- 
cation it  was  played  by  the  common  fidlers  about  the  ftreets.  The  modulation  of  this  air 
ftems  to  fuit  but  ill  with  unlearned  ears,  there  being  in  it  fome  tranfitions  to  whiah 
they  are  but  little  accuftomed  ;  but  the  circumftance  that  flruck  the  vulgar  was  its  great 
compafs,  extending  to  two  odaves,  and  this  they  took  for  a  peculiar  excellence. 

-j-  In  the  compofition  of  the  funeral  anthem  for  queen  Caroline  he  gave  an  amazing 
proof  of  the  fecundity  of  his  invention.  It  was  on  a  Wednefday  that  he  received  orders 
from  the  king  to  compofe  it,  the  words  having  been  previouily  fclected  for  thepurpofe, 
and  approved.  On  the  Saturday  fe'einiight  after  it  was  rehearfed  in  the  rhorning,  and 
on  the  evening  ofnhe  fame  day  it  was  performed  at  the  folemnity  in  the  chapel  of  king 
Hen.  VII.  The  entertainment  L'Al.egro  ed  il  Penferofo,  and  a  fenfelefs  adjundt  to  it, 
11  Moderate,  were  begun  and  completed  in  fifteen  days. 

to 
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to  the  lafi:  degree  foothing  and  pathetic;  and,  unaflbciated  with  the 
words,  could  fcarce  fail  to  excite  fentiments  correfponding  with  thofe 
of  the  poetry  *. 

In  the  compofition  of  mufic  merely  inftrumental  it  feems  that 
Handel  regarded  nothing  more  than  the  general  effedl.  Of  all  his 
produdions  of  this  clafs,  fcarce  any  appear  to  have  been  real  ftudies, 
his  leffons  and  fugues  for  the  organ  always  excepted.  His  overtures, 
excellent  as  they  are,  were  compofed  as  faft  as  he  could  write  ;  and 
the  moft  elaborate  of  them  feldom  ccfl  him  more  than  a  morning's 
labour.  His  concertos  for  violins  are  in  general  wanting  in  that  which 
is  the  chief  excellence  of  inftrumental  mufic  in  many  parts,  harmony 
and  fine  modulation  :  In  thefe  refpeds  they  will  ftand  no  compari- 
fon  with  the  concertos  of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  Martini ;  they 
feem  to  indicate  that  the  author  attended  to  little  elfe  than  the  melody 
of  the  extreme  parts,  and  that  he  trufted  for  their  fuccefs  to  the  ef- 
fedl  that  refults  from  the  clafh  of  many  inflruments  ;  and  to  this  only 
it  can  be  imputed  that  in  the  tenor  parts  of  his  concertos  there  are 
none  of  thofe  fine  binding  pafTages  that  occur  in  the  mufic  of  the 
authors  abovementioned,  and  that  in  general  they  are  deftituteof  art 
and  contrivance. 

His  duets  and  his  leffons  are  of  a  far  more  elaborate  texture  j  the 
former,  as  alfo  two  trios,  were  compofed  for  the  pradlice  of  queen 
Caroline,  and  are  profeffed  imitations  of  thofe  of  Steffani,  but  their 

*  To  point  out  the  various  escellencies  in  the  cboruffes  of  Handel  would  be  an  endlefs 
talk.  In  general  it  may  be  obferved  that  they  are  fugues,  in  which  the  grandeft  fubjects 
are  introduced,  and  conducted  with  fuch  art,  as  only  himfelf  pofieffcd  :  Some  are  in  the 
folemn  ftyie  of  the  church,  as  that  at  the  end  of  the  firft  acl  in  Saul ;  others  have  the  na- 
tural and  eafy  elegance  of  madrigals,  as  '  Then  fhall  they  know  that  he  whofe  name  Jeho- 
'  vah  is,'  in  Samfon  ;  fome  again  are  full  of  exultation,  as  that  in  the  anthem    '  Have 

•  mercy  upon  me,'  '  Thou  (halt  make  me  to  hear  of  joy  and  gladnefs ;'  and  that  other  ia 
Ifrael  in  Egypt,  '  I  will  fing  unto  the  Lord  •,'  and  thefe  in  the  Mefliah,  '  For  unto  us  a 

•  child  is  born,'  and  '  For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  ;'  and,  laftly,  there  are 
others  in  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  calculated  to  excite  terror,  as  thefe,  '  He  gave 
'  them  hailftones  for  rain,'  '  But  the  waters  overwhelmed  their  enemies,'  and  *  Thy  right 

•  hand  O  Lord  hath  dalhed  in  pieces  the  enemy,'  in  llVael  in  Egypt.  And  though  it 
.maybe  faid  that  Handel,  agreeable  to  the  pra<flice  of  his  countrymen,  has  too  mucli  af- 
fected imitation,  particularly  in  the  latter  of  the  abovementioned  productions,  by  paf- 
fages  broken  in  the  time  to  exprefs  the  hopping  of  frogs,  and  others  calculated  to  refemblc 
the  buzzing  of  fwarms  of  flies  ;  and  that  in  Jofliua  he  has  endeavoured,  by  the  harmony 
of  one  long-extended  note,  to  imprefs  upon  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  the  idea  of  the 
great  luminary  of  the  univerfe  arrefted  in  its  couric,  or,  in  other  word=!,  to  make  thcni 
hear  the  fun  ftand  ftill,  it  may  be  faid  that  they  abound  with  examples  of  the  true  fub- 
lime  in  mufic,  and  that  they  far  furpafs  in  majelly  and  dignity  the  produtlions  of  every 
other  dead  or  living  author. 

VoL.V.  4F  merits 
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merits  are  of  a  different  kind;  they  are  thirteen  in  number,  and,  al- 
though they  are  all  excellent,  a  preference  feems  to  be  due  to  '  Che 

*  vai  penfando,'  *  Confervate  raddoppiate  avvivate  amante  cori,' '  Ta- 

*  cete  ohime  tacete,'  and  '  Tanti  ftrali  al  fen  mi  fcocchi  *.' 

The  leffons  of  Handel  for  the  harpfichord  were  compofed  for  the 
practice  of  the  princefs  Anne,  and  confxft  of  fuites  of  airs,  with  fugues 
intermixed;  the  latter  perhaps  are  more  proper  for  the  organ,  and, 
becaufe  they  require  a  mafterly  hand,  are  but  little  pradifed.  Of 
the  airs,  the  Allemandes  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  fets  are,  for 
the  fweetnefs  of  the  melody,  and  the  rich  vein  of  fancy  that  runs 
through  them,  inimitable  ;  as  are  the  fugues  in  the  fecond,  fourth, 
and  fixth,  for  the  clofenefs  of  the  harmony,  and  fkilful  iteration  of 
their  refpedive  fubjedts.  In  fhort,  without  the  hazard  of  contradic- 
tion, or  the  necefiity  of  an  exception,  it  may  be  afferted  of  thefs 
compofitions,  that  they  are  the  m.ofl:  mafterly  produdlions  of  the  kind 
that  we  know  of  in  the  world. 

The  charader  of  an  author  is  but  the  neceffary  refult  of  his  works, 
and  as  the  compofitions  of  Handel  are  many  and  various,  it  is  but 
juftice  to  point  out  fuch  of  them  as  feem  the  moft  likely  to  be  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fame.  Many  of  the  excellencies,  which  as 
a  mufician  recommended  him  to  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the 
public  during  a  refidence  of  fifty  years  in  this  country  he  might 
perhaps  pofTefs  in  common  with  a  few  of  the  moft  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporaries; but,  till  they  were  taught  the  contrary  by  Handel,  none 
were  aware  of  that  dignity  and  grandeur  of  fentiment  which  mufie 
is  capable  of  conveying,  or  that  there  is  a  fublime  in  mufic  as  there  is 
in  poetry.  This  is  a  difcovery  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  and  inven- 
tive faculty  of  this  great  man  j  and  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt 
that  the  many  examples  of  this  kind  with  which  his  works  abound, 
will  continue  to  engage  the  admiration  of  judicious  hearers  as  long  as 
the  love  of  harmony  (hall  exift. 

Charles  Avison,  organift  of  Newcaftle,  and  a  difciple  of  Ge- 

*  Thefe  compofitions  have  ticFer  been  printed,  and  are  in  die  hands  of  only  the  curious. 
We  may  fuppofe  that  the  author  fet  a  value  on  them,  he  having  borrowed  largely  from 
them  in  his  fubfequetit  compofitions:  For  inftance,  the  overture  to  Judas  Maccabeus  is 
taken  from  the  Li(t  movement  in  the  firfl:  of  the  Duels  :  The  chorus  in  Acis  and  Galatea, 
'  Behold  the  monllcr  Polypheme,' from  another ;  and  the  chorus  in  Alexander's  Feall, 
«  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize,'  and  that  in  the  11  Peuforofo,  '  Thefe  pleafures  me- 
<  lancholy  give,'  from  one  of  the  Trios. 

miniani. 
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miniani,  was  the  author  of  an  Effay  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  publiflied 
in  the  year  1752,  in  which  are  fome  judicious  refiedions  on  mufic  in 
.general,  but  his  divifion  of  the  modern  authors  into  claffes  is  rather 
fanciful  than  jaft.  Throughout  his  book  he  celebrates  Marcello  and 
Geminiani  j  the  latter  frequently  in  prejudice  to  Mr.  Handel,  of 
"whofe  mufic  he  vouchfafes  no  better  a  character  than  that  '  we  often 

*  find  in  it  the  noblell  harmonies,  and   thefe  enlivened  with  fuch  a 

*  variety  of  modulation,  as  could  hardly  be  exped:ed  from  one  who 

*  had  fupplied  the  town  with  mufical  entertainments  of  every  kind 

*  for  thirty  years  together.' 

In  the  year  1753  came  out  Remarks  on  Mr.  Avifon's  ElTay  on 
Muiical  Expreflion,  the  author  whereof  firfl  points  out  fundry  errors 
againft  the  rules  of  compofition  in  the  works  of  Avifon  ;  andj  infer- 
ring from  thence  that  he  was  but  meanly  fliilled  in  the  fubjecflof  his 
book,  he  proceeds  to  examine  it,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  feldom  fails  to 
prove  his  adverfary  in  the  wrong.  In  the  fame  year  Avifon  republifli- 
ed  his  Effay,  with  a  reply  to  the  author  of  the  Remarks,  and  a  letter, 
containing  a  number  of  loofe  particulars  relating  to  mufic,  colleded  in 
a  courfe  of  various  reading,  unqueflionably  written  by  Dr.  Jortin. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Avifon  promoted  and  afiifted  in 
the  publication  of  Marcello's  mufic  to  the  Pfalms  adapted  to  Englifli 
words.  Of  his  own  compofition  there  are  extant  five  colleftions  of 
Concertos  for  violins,  forty-four  in  number,  and  two  fets  of  Sonatas 
for  the  harpfichord  and  two  violins,  a  fpecies  of  compofition  little 
known  in  England  till  his  time.  The  mufic  of  Avifon  is  light  and 
elegant,  but  it  wants  originality,  a  neceffary  confequence  of  his  too 
clofe  attachment  to  the  ftyle  of  Geminiani,  which  in  a  few  parti- 
culars only  he  was  able  to  imitate. 

In  the  year  1748  an  attempt  towards  the  further  improvement  of 
mufic  was  made  by  Robert  Smith,  mafter  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  a  book  entitled  Harmonics,  or  the  Philofophy  of  Sounds, 
publifhed  in  that  year,  and  again  in  175B,  much  improved  and  aug- 
mented ;  the  principal  end  whereof  is  a  temperament  of  the  fcale  hy 
calculations  of  thofe  beats  or  pulfes  that  attend  the  vibration  of  a 
chord,  and  which  the  author  gives  us  to  underftand  are  not  fo  mi- 
nute as  to  elude  the  judgment  of  the  ear.  It  feems  that  in  the  fe- 
cond  edition  of  his  book  the  author  was  aflifted  by  Mr.  Harrifon, 
the  clockmaker,  who  by  fome  experiments  on  the  monochord,  and 

4  F  2  certain 
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Certain  calculations  made  by  him  of  the  proportion  which  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  bears  to  its  diameter,  liad  difcovered  the  means  of 
a  more  correcft  tuning  than  at  prefent  is  known.  It  is  far  from  be-- 
ing  clear  that  any  benefit  can  refult  to  mufic  from  that  divifion  of 
the  odtave  which  Dr,  Smith  recommends ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
his  book  is  fo  obfcurely  written,  that  few  who  have  red  it  can  be 
found  who  will  venture  to  lay  they  underftand  it.  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Harrifon's  fentiments  on  the  divifion  of  the  monochord  are  di- 
gefted  into  a  treatife  written  by  him,  entitled  '  A  fhort  but  full 
*  account  of  the  grounds  and  foundation  cf  mufic,  particularly  of 
«  the  real  exiftence  of  the  natural  notes  of  melody,'  and  that  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  for  its  publication  *. 

In  the  year  1762,  a  fociety  for  the  improvement  of  vocal  harmony 
was  eftabliflied  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen,  met 
for  that  purpofe  at  the  Thatched-houfe  tavern  in  S.t.  James's-flreet, 
Weftminfler,  by  the  name  of  the  Catch  Club.     As  an  incentive  to 
the  ftudents  in  mufic,  they  gave  prize  medals  to  fuch  as  were  ad- 
judged to  excel  in  the  compofitions  of  canons  and  catches ;  and   re- 
wards of  the  fame  kind  have  with  the  fame  view  been  annually  dif- - 
penfed  by  them  ever  fince-f-,  Thefe  encouragements  have  contributed 
greatly  to  extend  the  narrow  limits  of  the  old  harmony  j  and  it  is, 
now  only  to  be  wifiied  that  the  plan  of  this  laudable  fociety  were, 
adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  a   fpecies  of  compofition  too  little- 
efieemed  in  thefe  our  days,  viz.   Madrigals,  which   afford   ample 
fcope  for  the  exercife  of  fkill,  and  all  the  powers  of  invention  j  end 
for  focial  pradice  are  for  many  reafons  to  be  preferred  to  every  other 
kind  of  vocal  harmony. . 

Of  thofe,  great  muficians  who  flourifhed  in  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  Geminiani  was  the  only  one  living  at  this  time  ; 
and,  to  refume  the  account  herein  before  given  of  him  and  his  works, 
it  mufr  be  obferved,  that  as  he  had  never  attempted  dramatic  compo- 
fition of  any  kind,  he  drew  to  him  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  the  public  at- 
tention, that  being  in  general  awake  only  to  fuch  entertainments  as 
the  theatres  afford.     The  confequence  whereof  was,  that  the  fenfe 

*  BiogrnpViia  Britaniiica,  Appendix  to  tl>e  Supplement,  page  2ag. 
+  The  device  is  a  tripod  with  a  lyre,  an  ewer,  and  a  cup  thereon,  encircled  with  a 
cl?ap!et,  Apollo  and  Bacchus  as  fupporters  fitting  by  it.    The  motto,  tak^n  icom  a  canon 
ct.  D/.  liayes,  is 

Lets  drink  and  lets  sing  together., 

of 
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of  his  merits  exifted  only  among  thofe  who  had  attained  a  competent 
fkill  in  the  pradice  of  inftrumental  harmony  to  judge  of  them,  and 
to  thefe  his  publications  were  ever  acceptable. 

In  a  life  fo  unfettled  as  that  of  Geminiani  was,  fpent  in  different 
countries,  and  employed  in  purfuits  that  had  no  connedion  with  his 
art,  and  only  ferved  to  divert  his  attention  from  it,  we  muft  fuppofe 
the  number  of  his  friends  to  be  very  great,  and  that  they  were  equally 
polfeffed  of  inclination  and  abilities  to  affift  him,  to  account  for  the 
means  of  his  fupport.     That  in  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  expe- 
rienced the  liberality  of  fome  perfons  of  diftindion  is  a  faft  pretty  well . 
afcertained  ;  but  he  was  not  pofTeffed  of  the  art  of  forming  benefi- 
cial connedions,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  fometimes  decline  them*; 
fo  that  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  had  the  mortification  to  experience 
the  incrcafe  of  his  wants,  and  a  diminution  in  the  means  of  fupplying ; 
them.     In  general  his  publications  did,  in  refped  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, in  no  degree  compenfate  for  his  many  years  labour  and  ftudy  em- 
ployed in  them,  for  which  reafon  he  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  for  ■ 
obtaining  a  funfbf  money  which  he  had  never  tried  before,  viz.  a  per- 
formance by  way  of  benefit  atone  of  the  theatres ;  to  this  end,  in  the  • 
year  1748,  he  advertifed   a  Concerto  Spirituale  to  be  performed  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  chiefly  of  compofitions  of  Italian  matters  of  great: 
eminence,  but  whofe  names  were  fcarcely  known  in  England. 

Geminiani  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  bufinefs  of  an  orcheflra, 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  labour  and  pains  that  were  neceffary  in  the  - 
inftrudion  of  fingers  for  the  performance  of  mufic  to  which  they 
were  Grangers,  nor  of  the  frequent  pradices  which  are  required  pre- 
vious to  an  exhibition  of  this  kind. .   The  confequence  whereof  was, . 
that  the  fingers  whom  he  had  engaged  for  the  Concerto  Spirituale  not 
being  perfed  in  tlieir  parts,  the  performance  mifcarried.   The  particular 
circumftances  that  attended  this  undertaking  were  thefe  ;  the  adver-- 
tifements  had  drawn  together  a  number  of  perfons,  fufficient  to  make 
what  is  called  a  very  good  houfe  ;  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  difco- 
vered  a:  numerous  band,  with  Geminiani  at  their  head  :   By  way  of  1 
overture  was  performed  a  concerto  of  his  in  the  key  of  D  with  the 

*  The  late  prince  of  Wales  greatly  aJmired  the  compofitions  of  Gemininnl,  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  retained  Martini  in  his  fervice,  would  have  bellowed  on  him  a  p«nfion 
of  a  hurdred  pounds  a  year ,  but  the  latter  afEeding  au  averCon  to  a  lite  of  dependence, 

dedjaeii  ihc  offer.  . 

minos: 
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minor  third,  printed  in  a  coUedtion  of  Concertos  publifhed  by  WalHi, 
with  the  title  of  Seled  Harmony,  in  which  is  a  fugue  in  triple  time, 
perhaps  one  of  the  fineft  corapofitions  of  the  kind  ever  heard  ;  then 
followed  a  very  grand  chorus,  which,  being  performed  by  perfonsac- 
cuftomed  to  fing  in  Mr.  Handel's  oratorios,  had  juftice  done  to  it; 
but  when  the  v/omen,  to  whom  were  given  the  folo  airs  and  duets, 
rofe  to  fing,  they  were  not  able  to  go  on,  and  the  whole  band,  after 
a  few  bars,  were  neceffitated  to  ftop.  The  audience,  inftead  of  ex- 
prelling  refentment  in  the  ufual  way,  feemtd  to  compaffionate  the 
diftrefs  of  Geminiani,  and  to  confider  him  as  a  man  who  had  almoft 
furvived  his  faculties,  but  whofe  merits  were  too  great  to  juftify  their 
flight  of  even  an  endeavour  to  entertain  them  :  They  fat  very  filent 
till  the  books  were  changed,  when  the  performance  was  continued 
with  compofitions  of  the  author's  own,  that  is  to  fay,  fundry  of  the 
■concertos  in  his  fecond  and  third  operas,  and  a  folo  or  two,  which 
notwithftanding  his  advanced  age,  he  performed  in  a  manner  thai 
yet  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  the  auditors. 

The  profits  that  arofe  from 'this  entertainment  enabled  Geminiani 
to  gratify  that  inclination  for  rambling  which  he  had  ever  been  a  flave 
to  ;  he  went  to  France,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Paris.  He  had 
formerly  experienced  the  neatnefs  and  accuracy  of  the  French  artifls 
in  the  engraving  of  mufic  j  and  refleding  that  his  concertos  had 
never  been  printed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  wifhes,  he  deter- 
mined to  publiih  them  himfelf,  and  alfo  to  give  to  the  world 
what  had  long  been  earneftly  wifhed  for,  a  fcore  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly he  fet  himfelf  to  revife  his  fecond  and  third  operas ; 
but  here  the  defire  of  making  improvements,  and  a  paffion  for 
refinement  betrayed  him  into  errors,  for,  befides  the  infertion  of 
a  variety  of  new  pafiages,  which  did  but  ill  fort  with  the  general 
defign  of  the  feveral  compofitions  into  which  they  were  engrafted,  he 
entirely  new  modelled  fome  of  them,  giving  in  many  inftances  thofe 
paffages  to  the  fecond  violin  which  had  originally  been  compofed  for 
the  tenor.  Befides  this  he  frequently  made  repeats  of  particular 
movements,  and  thofe  fo  intricately  ordered,  as  to  render  them  very 
difficult  in  the  performance. 

He  flayed  long  enough  at  Paris  to  get  engraven  the  plates  both  for 
the  fcore  and  the  parts  of  the  two  operas  of  concertos ;  and  about  • 
the  year  1755  returned  to  England,  and  took  lodgings  at  the  Grangc- 

Inn 
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Inn  in  Carey-ftreet  *.  and  advertifed  them  for  fale.  About  the  fame 
timehepubliQiedwhathe  called  the  Enchanted  Forefl.  ^^\^^'^- 
mental  compofition.  grounded  on  a  very  fingular  notion  which  he 
had  long  entertained,  namely,  that  between  mufic  and  the  d.fcurfive 
faculty  there  is  a  near  and  natural  refemblance  *  ;  and  this  he  was 
ufed  to  illuftrate  by  a  comparifon  between  thofe  mufical  compofitions 
in  which  a  certain  point  is  affumed  in  one  part,  and  anfwered  in  the 
other  with  frequent  iterations,  and  the  form  and  manner  of-oraUon- 
verfation.    With  a  view  to  reduce  this  notioa  to  practice,  GeminianL 

«  Ln    tlip  one  the  ftorv  of  Tobit  cured  of  his  bhndnefs,  by  Michae     rtngeio  »-ard 

.  wo  ;rau?«  that  are  fcarcely\o  be  r^atched  in  the  world.'  A  ter  fome  -  he-°-- 
fetion  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  him  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  l"DJ.e^_^o- 
SX'   the  vi",tor  withdrew^,  leaving  Genfiniani  to  enjoy  that  pkafure  ^vhlch  ieemed 

'°  i^:?:;d  tl^mJS^iomewhat  to  this  purpof.  in  tje  fo,;owing  paHages  :  '  TJe.  behv 
.  mufic  certain  figures  or  tropes,  almoft  agreeing  wnh  the  figures  of  rhetoric.        1  he  re 
.  nor  s  and  fu"ue!  have  an  agreement  with  the  figures  in  rhetoric  of  repetition  and  t  a - 
.  ruaioii  '   X:  Hift.  Cenr.  II.  Sed.  1 1 3-     Upon  t^^s/entiment  Mart.ne  h  has  ra.fed 
a  fanciful  hypothefis,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  motive  with  Gem.niani  to  this  un- 
dertaW    ISd  is  here  given  in  his  awn  words  :  '  Le  fonate  d'ogni  ftrumento  non  fanno 
'The  imt  are  url  difcorii  rapprefentante  cjuakhe  paffione.  II  fonatore  g-f-°f°  F--- 
»  fempre  di  fcegliere  quei  tuoni  che  fono  piu  grati  all'  orecch.o  di  chi  alcol  a.     Quel  tuo- 
.  niTe  le  voci  ilb  infanzia  acerbi  ftriduli  e  difguftevoli  fono  c,uelli   .  °.-  '  l-^-.^g- 
'  giormente  evitarfi,  e  i  bambini  nei  loro  vagit.  '^^^^  ^■'^PP^'^^^"""°„f",f;jf;\3'^X 
«  dolore    al  quale  quella  tenera  eta  o  per  le  percuflioni  troppo  violeviti  ddl  "  '3,  o  P^- 
'  Qualche  altm  accidente  gli  tiene  continuamente  foggetti.     I  fonaton  fpecialmente  di 
.  v"oHno    fe  avveffero  in  vifta  quefta  confiderazione,  fi  guarderebbono  con  mo:ta  cura  da 
.  c  S  "ami  fopJacuti  de  i  quali  per  le  loro  ingratee  infignificanti  bravurecontinuamene 
«  fiferiono      Per  le  cofe  allegre  1'  eta  della  gioventu  e  la  pm  propria,  che  vale  a  due 
.  modera^fopranoe  il  contrllto,  f.ccome  per  le  amorofe,  le  quali  convengono  anco  al 
■         .  uno  e    ma  ?on  pin  moderazione.     Un  difcorfo  ferio  C  fa  ordinariamente  dalle  perfone 
.  pirite!  e  quefto  ii  tenore,  il  baritono  e  il  baffo  lo  poffono  efprimere  propriamente. 
.  Kun  concerto^dove  fi  figura  che  tutte  le  voci    concorrano  in  un   medel.mo  difcorfo, 
«  lli  accuti  che  figurano  le  voci  piu  giovanni,  devono  entrar  ptu  di  rado,  ficcome  rap- 
'  Iref-ntanii   perfone,  alle  quali  e  dalla  modeftia  p.rmeffo   di  parler  p.u  di  rado.     Di 
.  ;  ,e(b  filofoL  pare  che  il  Corelli  piu  d'  ogni  altro  fi  fia  fcrvito  pcrguiJa  ne    uo.  con- 
<  ponimeni,  avendo  fatto  fuo  maggior   negozio  delie  voci_di  mezzo,  e   qunidi  ufat.  t 
.  baffi" ome  regolatori  della  zinfoniat  o  fia  del  fuo  difco.fo  muCcale.'  Lettere  fam.l.aree 
critiche  di  Vincenzio  Martinelli,  Londra,  1758^  page  379. 
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has  endeavoured  to  reprefent  to  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  events  in  that  beautiful  epifode,  contained  in  the  thirteenth 
canto  of  Taffb's  Jerufalem,  where,  by  the  arts  of  Ifmeno,  a  pagan 
magician,  a  forefl  is  enchanted,  and  each  tree  informed  with  a  liv- 
ing fpirit,  to  prevent  its  being  cut  down  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
battering-rams  and  other  engines  for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Je- 
rufalem. 

The  Enchanted  Forefl:  was  fucceeded  by  the  publication  of  two 
jumibers  of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Harmonical  Mifcellany,  contain- 
'  ing  fundry  modulations  on  a  bafs,  calculated  for  the  improvement 
'  of  fludents  in  mufic,  and  thepraflice  of  thevioUn  and  harpfichord.' 
The  author  intended,  to  have  continued  this  work  by  periodical  pub- 
lications, but  meeting  with  little  encouragement,  he  defifted  from 
■his  purpofe. 

Notwithflanding  the  fine  talents  which  as  a  muiician  GeminianI 
poireffed,  it  mufl:  be  remarked  that  the  powers  of  his  fancy  feem  to 
have  been  limited.  His  melodies  were  to  the  laft  degree  elegant,  his 
modulation  original  and  multifarious,  and  in  their  general  caft  his 
compoGtions  were  tender  and  pathetic;  and  it  is  to  the  want  of  an 
adive  and  teeming  imagination  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  various  forms.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that 
moved  him  to  compofe  his  firfl:  opera  of  folos  into  fonatas  for 
two  violins  and  a  bafs,  notwithftanding  that  the  latter  fix  of  them 
had  been  made  into  fonatas  by  Barfanti  many  years  before;  and 
alfo  to  make  into  concertos  fundry  of  the  folos  in  his  opera  quarta. 
In  the  fame  fpirit  of  improvement  he  employed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  in  varying  and  new  molding  his  former  works,  parti- 
cularly he  made  two  books  of  leflbns  for  the  harpfichord,  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  airs  from  his  folos ;  and  it  was  not  always  that  he  al- 
tered them  for  the  better.  Befides  thofe  compofitions  of  his  which 
were  publifhed  by  himfelf,  or  under  his  immediate  infpeftion,  there 
-are  others  of  Geminiani  in  print,  of  which  little  notice  has  ever  been 
taken,  particularly  the  concerto  abovementioned  ;  as  alfo  two  others 
in  a  colledion  publifhed  by  WaUh,  with  the  title  of  SeledT:  Harmony. 
And  in  a  colledion  of  folos,  published  by  the  fame  perfon,  with  the 
names  of  Geminiani  and  CaArucci,  are  three  folos  undoubtedly  of  the 
former,  two  whereof  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found. 

In  the  year  1761   he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and   was  kindly  en- 
tertained 
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tertained  there  by  Mr.  Matthew  Dubourg,  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  and  was  then  mafter  of  the  king's  band  in  Ireland.  This 
perfon  through  the  courfe  of  his  life  had  ever  been  difpofed  to  ren- 
der him  friendly  offices ;  and  it  was  but  a  (hort  time  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Geminiani  at  Dublin  that  his  humanity  was  called  upon 
to  perform  for  him  the  laft.  It  feems  that  Geminiani  had  fpent  many 
years  in  compiling  an  elaborate  treatife  on  mufic,  which  he  in- 
tended for  publication  ;  but,  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  by 
the  treachery  of  a  female  fervant,  who  it  is  faid  was  recommended 
to  him  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  (he  might  fteal  it,  it  was  con- 
veyed out  of  his  chamber,  and  could  never  after  be  recovered  :  The 
greatnefs  of  this  lofs,  and  his  inability  to  repair  it,  made  a  deep  ira- 
preffion  on  his  mind,  and,  as  it  is  conjedured,  precipitated  his  end  ; 
at  leaft  he  furvived  it  but  a  (hort  time,  the  feventeenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1762,  being  the  laft  day  of  his  life.  The  following  lift  com- 
prizes the  whole  of  his  publications,  except  two  or  three  articles  of 
fmall  account:  Twelve  Solos  for  a  violin.  Opera  prima  j  Six  Con- 
certos in  feven  parts.  Opera  feconda  ;  Six  Concertos  in  feven  parts. 
Opera  terza  ;  Twelve  Solos  for  a  violin.  Opera  quarta  ;  Six  Solos 
for  a  violoncello.  Opera  quinta  j  The  fame  made  into  Solos  for  a 
violin;  Six  Concertos  from  his  Opera  quarta j  Six  Concertos  in 
eight  parts.  Opera  fettima ;  Rules  for  playing  in  Tafte  ;  A  Trea- 
tife on  good  Tafte ;  The  Art  of  playing  the  Violin  ;  Twelve  Sonatas 
from  his  firft  Solos,  Opera  undecima ;  Ripieno  parts  to  ditto  j  Le(rons 
for  the  Harpfichord  j  Guida  Armonica  ;  Supplement  to  ditto  ;  The 
Art  of  Accompanyment,  two  books;  His  two  firft  operas  of  Con- 
certos in  fcore  ;  and  the  Enchanted  Foreft. 

Thefecurfory  remarks  on  the  compofitions  of  Geminiani  may  fuf- 
fice  for  a  defcription  of  his  ftyle  and  manner.  Of  his  Solos  the  Opera 
prima  is  efteemed  the  beft.  Of  his  Concertos,  fome  are  excellent, 
others  of  them  fcarce  pafs  the  bound  of  mediocrity.  The  fixth  of 
the  third  opera  not  only  furpa(res  all  the  reft,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  beft  judges  of  harmony,  is  the  fineft  inftrumental  compofition 
of  the  kind  extant. 
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CONCLUSION. 

IN  the  original  plan  of  the  foregoing  work,  it  was  for  reafons, 
which  have  yet  their  weight  with  the  author,  determined  to  con- 
tinue it  no  farther  than  to  that  period  at  which  it  is  made  to  end.  It 
neverthelefs  appears  neceflary,  on  a  tranfient  view  of  the  prefent  flate 
of  mufic,  to  remark  on  the  degree  of  perfeflion  at  which  it  is  at  this 
time  arrived  ;  and  from  fuch  appearances  as  the  general  manners  of 
the  times,  and  the  uniform  difpofition  of  mankind  in  favour  of  no- 
velty, to  point  out,  as  far  as  efFeds  can  be  deduced  from  caufes, 
the  probable  changes  which  hereafter  it  will  be  made  to  undergo  j 
as  alfo  thofe  improvements  which  feem  to  be  but  the  confequence  of 
that  ilcill  in  the  fcience  to  which  we  have  attained. 

That  we  are  in  poffeffion  of  a  more  enlarged  theory  than  that  of 
the  ancients  will  hardly  be  denied,  if  the  arguments  contained  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  volumes,  and  the  opinions  and  teftimonies  of  the 
graveft  authors  are  allowed  to  have  any  weight ;  and  that  we  fhould 
excel  them  in  our  pradlice,  feems  to  be  but  a  neceflary  confequence; 
at  leaft  the  order  and  courfe  of  things,  which  are  ever  towards  per- 
fedion,  v/arrant  us  in  thinking  [o.  Whatever  checks  are  given  to 
the  progrefs  of  fcience,  or  the  improvement  of  manual  arts,  are 
accidental  and  temporary  ;  they  do  but  referable  thofe  natural  obfta- 
cles  that  impede  the  courfe  of  a  rivulet,  which  for  a  (hort  time  may 
occaflon  a  fmall  deviation  of  its  current,  but  at  length  are  made  to 
yield  to  its  force. 

In  the  comparifon  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  mufic  it  muft 
evidently  appear  that  that  of  the  prefent  day  has  the  advantage,  whe- 
ther we  confider  it  in  theory  or  pradice :  The  fyftem  itfelf,  as 
it  is  founded  in  nature,  will  admit  of  no  variation  ;  confonance 
and  diflbnance  are  the  fubjedts  of  immutable  laws,  which  when 
inveftigated  become  a  rule  for  all  fucceeding  improvements.  What- 
ever difterence  is  to  be  found  between  the  modern  and  the  an- 
cient mufical  fyftem,  has  arifen  either  from  the  rejeflion  of  thofe 
parts  of  it  which  the  ancients  themfelves  were  willing  enough  to  give 
up,  and  which  as  it  were  by  univerfal  confent,  have  been  fuffered  to 

grow 
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grow  into  difufe  ;  or  fuch  additions  to  it  as  reafon  and  experience 
have  at  different  periods  enabled  men  to  make.  Toinftance  in  a  few- 
particulars  ;  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic  genera,  with  all  the  fpe- 
cies  or  colours  of  the  latter,  are  no  longer  recognized  as  effential  parts 
ofmufic;  but  the  diatonic,  attempered  as  it  is  with  a  mixture  of 
chromatic  intervals,  is  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  all  three  j  and 
the  extenfion  of  the  fcale  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bifdiapafon  is  no 
more  than  the  extended  compafsof  the  modern  inflruments  of  all  kinds 
naturally  leads  to.  As  to  the  philofophy  of  found,  or  the  dodrine  of 
phonics,  it  appears  that  the  ancients  were  almoft  (grangers  to  it  :  This 
is  a  branch  of  fpeculative  mufic ;  and  as  it  refults  from  the  modern 
difcoveries  in  phyfics,  the  moderns  only  are  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
its  inveftigation. 

With  refped:  to  the  relations  of  the  marvellous  efleds  of  the  ancient 
mufic,  this  remark  (hould  ever  be  uppermofl  in  the  minds  of  fuch  as 
are  inclined  to  credit  them,  viz,  that  men  are  ever  difpofed  to  fpeak  of 
that  which  adminifters  delight  to  them  in  the  ftrongeO:  terms  of  ap- 
plaufe.  At  this  day  we  extol  the  excellencies  of  a  favourite  finger,  or 
a  celebrated  performer  on  an  infi:rument,  in  all  the  hyperbolical  terms 
that  fancy  can  fuggeft ;  and  thefe  we  often  think  too  weak  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  genuine  feelings  of  our  ov/n  which  we  mean  to  commu- 
nicate to  others. 

It  has  been  aflerted  by  a  fet  of  fanciful  reafoners,  that  there  is 
in  the  courfe  of  things  a  general  and  perpetual  declination  from 
that  ftate  of  perfedion  in  which  the  author  of  nature  original- 
ly conflituted  the  world  ;  and,  to  inftance  in  a  few  particulars,  that 
men  are  neither  fo  virtuous,  fo  wife,  fo  ingenious,  fo  adive,  fo  ftrong, 
fo  big  in  ftature,  or  fo  long  lived,  as  they  were  even  long  after  the 
tranfgreflion  of  our  firfl:  parents,  and  the  fubfequent  contradion  of 
the  period  of  human  life  :  But  no  one  has  ever  yet  infinuated  that 
the  vocal  organs  have  participated  in  this  general  calamity  ;  or  that 
thofe  mechanic  arts  to  which  we  Owe  the  invention  and  perfedion  of 
the  various  kinds  of  mufical  inftruments,  are  in  a  lefs  flourifliing  ftatc 
than  heretofore  :  'Till  the  contrary  can  be  made  appear,  it  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  prefumed  that  in  this  refped  the  moderns  have  fuftain- 
ed  no  lofs. 

Farther,  if  a  comparifon  be  made  between  the  inftruments  of  thi:, 
indents  and  thofe  of  the  moderns,  the  advantage  will  be  found  to  be 
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on  the  fide  of  the  latter  :  The  ancient  inftrumcnts,  excepting  thofe 
of  the  pulfatilc  kind,  which  in  ftridtnefs  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
a  mufical  fpecies,  as  producing  no  variety  of  harmonical  intervals,  are 
comprehended  under  two  clafles,  namely,  the  Lyre  and  the  Tibia  j 
the  former,  under  all  its  various  modifications,  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  deficient  in  many  of  thofe  circumflances  that  contribute  to 
the  melioration  of  found,  and  which  are  common  to  the  meaneft  in- 
flruments  of  the  fidicinal  kind  ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  that  is  faid 
by  Bartholinus  and  others,  of  the  ancient  tibia,  and  the  extravagant 
elogies  which  we  fo  frequently  meet  with  of  the  ancient  tibicines,  we 
know  very  well  that  the  tibia  was  a  pipe  greatly  inferior  to  the  flutes 
of  modern  times,  which  are  incapable  of  being  conftrudled  fo  as  not 
to  be  out  of  tune  in  the  judgment  of  a  nice  and  critical  ear  -,  and  to 
thefe  no  miraculous  effeftshave  ever  yet  been  afcribed.  To  thefe  two 
clafles  of  inftruments  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Romans  are  faid  to 
have  added  another,  viz.  the  hydraulic  organ,  for  the  ufe  whereof 
we  are  as  much  to  feek,  as  we  are  for  a  true  idea  of  its  ftruifture  and 
conftituent  parts. 

It  is  true  that  the  inftruments  in  ufe  among  the  moderns,  in  the 
general  divifion  of  them,  like  thofe  of.the  ancients,  are  comprehend- 
ed under  the  tenfile  and  inflatile  kinds  j  but  numberlefs  are  the 
fpecies  into  which  thefe  again  are  feverally  divided  j  to  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  they  have  been  improving  for  at  leaft  thefe  five  hun- 
dred years.  And  now  to  begin  the  comparifon  j  the  inftruments  of 
the  viol  kind  are  fo  conftruded  as  to  reverberate  and  prolong  that 
found,  which,  when  produced  from  the  Lyre,  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  wafted  in  the  open  air  j  the  modern  flutes,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  a  comparifon  of  them  with  the  graphical  reprefentations 
of  the  ancient  Tibias,  have  greatly  the  advantage  ;  and  as  to  pipes  of 
other  kinds,  fuch  as  the  Hautboy,  the  Baflbon,  the  Chalumeau,  and 
others,  thefe,  as  having  the  adjund  of  a  reed,  conftitute  a  fpecies 
new  and  original,  and  are  an  invention  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

To  the  hydraulic  organ,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Ctefibus  of 
Alexandria,  we  have  to  oppofe  the  modern  pneumatic  organ  ;  not 
that  rude  machine  of  Saxon  conftrudlion,  a  reprefentation  whereof 
is  given  in  the  preceding  volume,  page  151,  but  fuch  as  that  noble 
inftrument  ufed  in  divine  worfhip  among  us,  that  of  St.  Paul's  or  the 
Temple  church  for  inftance. 

Upon 
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Upon  a  view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  praftice  of  mufic,  and  a 
comparifon  of  the  one  with  the  other,  grounded  on  the  above  fadls, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  thofe  who  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former,  and  lament,  as  Sir  William  Temple  in  good 
earneft  does,  that  the  fcience  of  mufic  is  wholly  loft  in  the  world  *. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  argument :  As  far  as  we  can  yet 
learn,  it  is  to  the  moderns  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  mufic  in 
confonance  ;  and  were  it  otherwife,  and  it  could  be  faid  that  we  de- 
rive it  from  the  Greeks,  the  multiplication  of  harmonical  combina- 
tions muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  gradual,  and  is  therefore  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  moderns }  a  circumftance  that  muft  necefl"arily  give  to  the 
mufic  of  any  period  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  age  preceding  it. 
Nor  is  this  kind  of  improvement  any  thing  more  than  what  necefifa- 
rily  refults  from  pradice  and  experience.  In  the  fciences  the  accu- 
mulated difcoveries  of  one  age  are  a  foundation  for  improvement  in 
the  next ;  and  in  the  manual  arts  it  may  be  faid,  that  thofe  who 
begin  to  learn  them,  in  their  noviciate  often  attain  that  degree  of 
perfe(flion  at  which  their  teachers  flopped  ■f. 

This  is  the  natural  courfe  and  order  of  things  j  but  how  far  it  is 
liable  to  be  checked  and  interrupted  may  deferveconfideration.  With 
refpedt  to  mufic  it  may  be  obferved,  that  much  of  its  efficacy  is  by 
the  vulgar  admirers  of  it  attributed  to  mere  novelty  ;  and  as  thefe  are  a 
very  numerous  party,  it  becomes  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  adminifter 
to  their  delight  to  gratify  them,  even  againft  the  convidion  of  their 
own  judgments,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  art.  If  novelty  will  infure 
approbation,  what  artift  will  labour  at  intrinfic  excellence,  or  fub- 
mit  his  moft  arduous  ftudies  to  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  neither  re- 
gard, or  indeed  are  able  to  judge  of,   their  merits  ;}:  ? 

•  In  his  Eflay  upon  the  ancient  and  modern  Learning. 

t  This  obfervation  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  many  and  various  inftances  :  As  it  ref- 
pedls  muCc,  it  may  fufEce  to  fay  th?.t  the  young  women  of  this  age  are  finer  performers  oa 
the  harpfichor'd  than  the  matters  of  the  laft  ;  and  that  there  are  now  many  better  profi- 
cients on  the  violin  under  twenty,  than  there  were  of  double  their  age  fifty  years  ago. 

X  That  fome  perfons  do  not  love  mufic  is  a  known  faft  ;  and  Dr.  Willis,  the  great 
phyfician  and  anatomift,  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  his  obfervations  on  the 
ftrufture  of  the  human  ear  ;  and  that  the  majority  of  thofe  who  frequent  mufical  enter- 
tainments have  no  fenfe  of  harmony  is  no  lefs  certain.  The  want  of  this  fenfe  is  no 
ground  for  reproach,  but  the  afFedation  of  it  in  thofe  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  is  a 
proper  fubjedl  for  ridicule.  If  it  be  afked  what  is  the  teft  of  a  muGcal  ear .'  the  anfwer 
is,  a  general  delight  in  the  harmony  of  founds.  As  to  thofe  to  whom  harmony  isoffen- 
five,  and  who  yet  affe£t  a  tafte  for  mufic,  their  own  declarations  are  often  evidence  againft 
them,  and  in  general  they  will  be  found  to  be, 

Such 
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To  this  difpofition  we  may  impute  the  gradual  declination  from 
the  pradice  and  example  of  the  ableft  proficients  in  harmony,  dif- 
coverable  in  the  compofitions  of  the  prefent  day,  which,  as  they 
abound  in  noife  and  clamour,  are  totally  void  of  energy.  Mufic  of 
this  kind,  conftruded  without  art  or  elegance,  awakens  no  paflion  : 
The  general  uproar  of  a  modern  fymphony  or  overture  neither  en- 
gages attention,  nor  interrupts  converfation  ;  and  many  perfons,  in 
the  total  abfence  of  thought,  flatter  themfelves  that  they  are  merry. 
To  aflift  this  propenfity,  and  as  much  as  pofTible  to  banifli  refledion, 
the  compofers  of  mufic  feem  now  to  acfl  againft  a  fundamental  pre- 
cept of  their  art,  which  teaches  that  variety  and  novelty  are  ever  to 
be  ftudied,  by  reprobating,  as  they  uniformly  do,  the  ufe  of  all  the 
keys  with  the  minor  third,  upon  a  pretenpe  that  they  tend  to  excite 
melancholy  ideas*;  and  by  rejeding  thofe  grave  and  folemn  meafures, 
which,  befides  that  they  correfpond  with  the  mod  delightful  of  our 
fenfations,  form  a  contraft  with  thofe  of  a  different  kind.  Is  this 
to  promote  variety,  or  rather  is  it  not  contrading  the  fources  of  it  .'' 
Nor  is  the  ftrudure  of  their  compofitions  fuch  as  can  admit  of  any 
other  variety  than  an  interchange  of  little  frittered  pafTages  and  com- 
mon-place phrafe?,  difficult  to  execute,  and  for  the  moft  part  fo  rapid 
in  the  utterance,  that  they  elude  the  judgment  of  the  ear ;  and,  with- 

Such  as  having  no  defeft  in  their  vocal  organs,  are  unable  to  articulate  even  a 
fliort  feries  of  mufical  founds. 

Such  as  at  a  mufical  performance  exprefs  an  uneafinefs  at  the  variety  and  feeming 
intricacy  of  the  harmony,  by  a  wifh  that  all  the  inftruments  played  the  fame  tune. 

Such  as  think  the  quickeft  mufic  the  beft,  and  call  that  fpirit  and  fire  which  is 
but  noife  and  clamour. 

Such  as  by  the  delight  they  take  in  the  mufic  of  French  horns,  clarinets,  and  other 
noify  inftruments,  difcover  that  theaffbciated  ideas  of  hunting,  and  the  pleafures  of 
the  chace  are  nppermol}  in  their  minds. 

Such  as  think  a  concert  a  proper  concomitant  of  a  feafi:. 

Such,  as  having  no  fcruple  to  it  on  the  fcore  of  their  religious  profefiion,  ctJmplain 
of  cathedral  mufic  as  being  dull  and  heavy. 

And  laftly,  fuch  as  at  the  hearing  an  adagio   movement,  or  any  compofition  of 
the  pa.hetic  kind,  the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  for  inflance,  complain  of  an  in- 
clination to  fleep. 
*  'J'here  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  thofe  who  reafcn  in  this  manner  are  ignorant 
of  the  flru£lure  of  ihe  human  mind,  which  is  never  more  delighted  than  with  thole  images 
that  incline  us  moft  to  contemplation.     Life  why  do  the  poets  fo  ftrenuoufly  labour  to 
awaken  the  tender  paffions  ?  Why  are  the  ravings  of  Lear,  or  the  forrows  of  Hamlet  made 
the  fubje£ls  of  public  fpeculaiion  ?     Such  as  approve  only  of  mirthful  mufic,  to  be  con- 
fident ftiould  proclaim  aloud  their  utter  averfion  to  all  theatric  reprefentations  except  co- 
medy, farce,  and  pantomime,  and  leave  the  nobler  works  of  genius  for  the  entedain- 
ment  of  better  judges. 

out 
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out  afFedling  any  one  pafllon,  or  exciting  the  leaft  curiofity  concern- 
ing the  compofer,  leave  us  to  wonder  at  the  art  of  the  performer, 
and  to  contemplate  the  languid  efFedls  of  mifapplied  induftry. 

There  can  be  no  better  teft  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  mu- 
fic  of  the  prefent  day,  and  that  which  it  has  taken  place  of,  than  the 
different  effeds  of  each.  The  impreflion  of  the  former  was  deep  and 
is  lafting  :  the  compofitions  of  Corelli,  Handel,  Geminiani,  yet  live 
in  our  memories ;  and  thofe  of  Purcell,  though  familiarized  by  the 
lapfc  of  near  a  century,  ftill  retain  their  charms ;  but  who  now  re- 
members, or  rather  does  not  affed  to  forget  the  mufic  that  pleafed 
him  laft  year  ?  Mufical  publications  no  longer  find  a  place  in  our  li- 
braries J  and  we  are  as  little  felicitous  for  their  fate  as  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  almanacs  or  pamphlets. 

That  mufic  was  intended  merely  to  excite  that  afFedlion  of  the  mind 
which  we  underfland  by  the  word  mirth,  is  a  notion  moft  illiberal, 
and  worthy  only  of  thofe  vulgar  hearers  who  adopt  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  an  inexhauflible  fource  of  entertainment,  or,  as  Mil- 
ton finely  exprefTes  it,  '  of  facred  and  home-felt  delight,'  is  known 
to  all  that  are  flcilled  in  its  precepts  or  fufceptible  of  its  charms.  The 
paflions  of  grief  and  joy,  and  every  affedion  of  the  human  mind,  are 
equally  fubfervient  to  its  call  ;  but  rational  admirers  of  the  fcience 
experience  its  effefls  in  that  tranquillity  and  complacency  which  it  is 
calculated  to  fuperinduce,  and  in  numberlefs  fenfations  too  delicate 
for  exprefTion. 

It  is  obvious  to  men  of  underflanding  and  refiedlion,  that  at  dif- 
ferent periods  falfe  notions  have  prevailed,  not  only  in  matters  of 
fcience,  where  truth  can  only  be  inveftigated  by  the  improved  powers 
of  reafon,  but  in  thofe  arts  wherein  that  difcriminating  faculty,  that 
namelefs  fenfe,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  proper  term  to  define  it 
by,  we  call  tafle,  is  the  fole  arbiter.  In  painting,  architeiflure,  and 
gardening,  this  truth  is  moft  apparent  :  The  love  of  beauty,  fymme- 
try,  and  elegance,  has  at  times  given  way  to  a  paffion  for  their  con- 
traries ;  fafhion  has  interpofed  in  fubjedts  with  which  fafliion  has  no- 
thing to  do  :  Neverthelefs  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  while  opinion 
has  been  veering  round  to  every  point,  the  principles  of  thefe  arts, 
as  they  are  founded  in  nature  and  experience,  have  ever  remained  in 
a  ftate  of  permanency. 

To 
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To  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  fubjedl  before  us :  We  have  feen 
the  time  when  mufic  of  a  kind  the  leaft  intelhgiblc  has  been  the  moft 
approved.  Our  forefathers  of  the  laft  century  were  v^itnefies  to  the 
union  of  elegance  with  harmony,  and  we  of  this  day  behold  their 
reparation  :  Let  us  enquire  into  the  reafon  of  this  change. 

The  prevalence  of  a  corrupt  tafte  in  mufic  feems  to  be  but  the  ne- 
ceffary  refult  of  that  ftate  of  civil  policy  which  enables,  and  that  dif- 
pofition  which  urges  men  to  affume  the  character  of  judges  of  what 
they  do  not  underftand.  The  love  of  pleafure  is  the  offspring  of  af- 
fluence, and,  in  proportion  as  riches  abound,  not  to  be  fufceptible  of 
fafliionable  pleafures  is  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  reproach  j  to  avoid  which 
men  are  led  to  diffemble,  and  to  affedl  taftes  and  propenfities  that  they 
do  not  pofl'efs  j  and  when  the  ignorant  become  the  majority,  what 
wonder  is  it  that,  inftead  of  borrowing  from  the  judgment  of  others, 
they  fet  up  opinions  of  their  own  ;  or  that  thofe  artifts,  who  live  but 
by  the  favour  of  the  pubHc,  fhould  accommodate  their  ftudies  to 
their  interefts,  and  endeavour  to  gratify  the  many  rather  than  the 
judicious  few  ? 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  evils,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
fcience  itfelf  has  fuftained  any  lofs  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that 
the  art  of  combining  mufical  founds  is  in  general  better  underftood 
at  this  time  than  ever.-  We  may  therefore  indulge  a  hope  that  the 
fober  refledlion  on  the  nature  of  harmony,  and  its  immediate  reference 
to  thofe  principles  on  which  all  our  ideas  of  beauty,  fymmetry,  order 
and  magnificence  are  founded  ;  on  the  infinitely  various  modifications 
of  which  it  is  capable  j  its  influence  on  the  human  afFedions  j  and, 
above  all,  thofe  namelefs  delights  which  the  imaginative  faculty  re- 
ceives from  the  artful  difpofition  and  fucceflion  of  concordant  founds, 
will  terminate  in  a  thorough  convidion  of  the  vanity  and  emptinefs 
of  that  mufic  with  which  we  now  are  pleafed,  and  produce  a  change 
in  the  public  tafle,  that,  whenever  it  takes  place,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  for  the  better. 
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*  O  tu  qui  dans  oracula,  fcindis  cotem  novacula, 

*  Da  noftra  ut  tabernacula,  lingua  canant  vernacula, 

*  Opima  port  jentacula,  hujufmodi  miracula, 

*  Sit  femper  plenum  poculum,  habentes  plenum  loculum, 
«  Tu  ferva  nos  ut  Ipecula,   per  longa  et  lata  fecula, 

*  Ut  clerus  ut  plebecula,  nee  node  nee  de  cula, 

*  Curent  de  ulla  recula,  fed  intuentes  fpecula, 

*  Dura  vitemus  fpicula,  jacentes  cum  amicula, 

*  Qy^  garrit  ut  cornicula,  feu  triftis  feu  ridicula, 

'  Turn  porrigamus  ofcula,  turn  colligamus  flofcula, 

*  Ornemus  ut  coenaculum,  et  totum  habitaculum, 

*•  Turn  culy  port  fpiraculum,  fpeiSemus  hoc  fpedaculum.' 
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The  foregoing  lines  are  undoubtedly  corrupt  in  more  than  one 
place  *,  but  as  they  are  Angularly  humorous,  and  nearly  refemble 
the  facetious  rhimes  of  Walter  de  Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hen.  II.  and,  as  Camden  fays,  filled  Eng- 
land with  his  merriments,  the  following  tranflation  has  been  at- 
tempted under  all  the  difadvantages  that  muft  arife  from  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  an  original  fo  difficult  to  be  underflood, 

O  thou  who  utt'ring  m.yftic  notes. 

The  whetftone  cut'ft  with  razor. 
In  mother-tongue  permit  our  throats. 

Henceforth  to  fing  and  fay,  Sir  i 

To  rich,  material  breakfafts  join 

Thefe  miracles  more  funny — 
Fill  all  our  cups  with  lafting  wine. 

Our  bags  with  lading  money  ! 

To  us  a  guardian  tow'r  remain. 

Through  ages  long  and  jolly  j 
Nor  give  our  houfe  a  moment's  pain 

From  thought's  intrufive  folly  ! 

Ne'er  let  our  eyes  forloffes  mourn. 

Nor  pore  on^ught  butglafles ; 
And  footh  the  cares  that  ftill  return. 

By  couching  with  our  laffes ; 

Who  loud  as  tailing  magpies  prate. 

Alternate  laugh  and  lour  ; 
Then  kifs  we  round  each  wanton  mate. 

And  crop  each  vernal  flow'r. 

To  deck  our  rooms,  and  chiefly  that 

Where  fupper's  charms  inviite  ; 
Then  clofe  in  chimney-coiner  fquat. 

To  fee  fo  bleft  a  fight ! 

"    *  In  the  fixth  and  twelfth  lines  perhaps  we  (hould  read  de picula  inflead  oi  de  cula,  and 
(iih  in  the  place  of  cu-y. 
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So  pleafant  woordes,  without  performing  deedes. 
May  well  be  deemed  to  fpring  of  Darnel  feedes. 
The  freendly  deede  is  it,  that  quickly  tryes 
Where  trufty  faith  and  freendly  meaning  lyes. 
That  ftate  therefore  mod  happy  feems  to  be. 
Where  woordes  and  deedes  moft  faithfully  agree. 

My  freend  yf  thou  wylt  keepe  thy  honeft  namc^ 
Fly  from  the  blotte  of  barking  flaunder's  blame. 
Let  not'  in  woord  thy  promife  be  more  large. 
Then  thou  in  deede  are  wyllyng  to  difcharge. 
Abhorred  is  that  falfe  diffembling  broode, 
That  feemes  to  beare  two  faces  in  one  hcode. 
To  fay  a  thing,  and  not  to  meane  the  fame, 
Wyll  turne  at  length  to  lofle  of  thy  good  name.. 
Wherefore,  my  freend,  let  double  dealing  goe. 
In  fteade  whereof  let  perfed:  plainenefie  flowe. 
Doo  thou  no  more  in  idle  woordes  exceede. 
Then  thou  intendes  to  doo  in  very  deede. 
So  goode  report  (hall  fpread  thy  woorthy  prayfe 
For  being  iuft  in  woord  and  deede  alwayes. 

You  worldly  wightes,  that  worldly  dooers  are,. 
Before  you  let  your  woord  flip  foorth  too  farre, 
Confyder  well,  what  inconuenience  fpringes 
By  breach  of  promife  made  in  lawfull  tbinges. 
Firft  God  raiflikes  where  fuch  deceit  dooth  fw.arme.j, 
Next  it  redoundeth  vnto  thy  neighbours  harmej 
And  laft  of  all,  which  is  not  leaft  of  all. 
For  fuch  offence  thy  confcience  fuffer  fhall. 
As  barren  groundes  bringe  foorth  but  rotten  weedes. 
From  barren  woordes  fo  fruitlefle  chafFe  proceedes  -,. 
As  faverie  flowres  doo  fpring  in  fertill  ground. 
So  truf^y  freendes  by  tryed  freendes  are  found. 
To  fhunne  therefore  the  woorfl  that  may  enfue. 
Let  deedes  alway  approue  thy  fayinges  true. 
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Then  tooke  I  paper,  penne  and  ynke 

This  proverbe  for  to  write. 
In  regefter  for  to  remaine 

Of  fuch  a  worthie  wight : 
As  (he  preceded  thus  in  fong 

Unto  her  little  bratte, 
Muche  matter  vttered  fine  of  waight. 

In  place  whereas  {he  fatte, 
And  proued  plaine  there  was  no  beafl,. 

Nor  creature  bearing  life 
Could  well  be  knowne  to  Hue  in  loue,. 

Without  difcorde  and  ftrife  : 
Then  killed  fliee  her  little  babe. 

And  fware  by  God  aboue. 
The  falling  out  of  faithfull  frends 

Renuing  is  of  loue. 

She  faied  that  neither  king  ne  pjince, 

Ne  lord  could  Hue  aright, 
Untill  their  puifiance  they  did  proue,. 

Their  manhode  and  their  might. 
When  manhode  flial  be  matched  fo 

That  feare  can  take  no  place. 
Then  wearie  works  makes  warriours 

Eche  other  to  embrace. 
And  leaue  their  forfe  that  failed  them. 

Which  did  confume  the  rout, 
>  That  might  before  haue  liued  their  tyme. 

And  their  fiflle  nature  out: 
Then  did  flie  fyng  as  cne  that  thought 

No  man  could  her  reproue, 
The  falling  out  of  faithfull  frendes 

Renuing  is  of  loue. 

She  faid  fl;ie  fawe  no  fiflie  ne  foule. 
Nor  beafi:  within  her  haunt. 

That  mett  a  ftraunger  in  their  kinde, 
But  could  geue  it  a  taunt: 


Since 
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Since  fleflie  might  not  indure. 

But  reft  muft  wrathe  fuccede. 
And  forfe  who  fight  to  fall  to  play. 

In  pafture  where  they  feede. 
So  noble  nature  can  well  ende 

The  works  fhe  hath  begone. 
And  bridle  well  that  will  not  ceafe 

Her  tragedy  in  fome  ; 
Thus  in  her  fonge  (he  oft  reherft. 

As  did  her  well  behove. 
The  falling  out  of  faithfull  frendeS" 

Renuing  is  of  loue. 

I  maruaile  much  pardy  quoth  fhe. 

For  to  beholde  the  route. 
To  fee  man,  woman,  boy  and  beaflr 

To  toiTe  the  world  about : 
Some  knele,  fome  crouch,  fome  beck,  fomechefc^ 

And  fome  can  fmothly  fmile. 
And  fome  embrace  others  in  arme. 

And  there  thinke  many  a  wile. 
Some  ftande  aloufe  at  cap  and  knee. 

Some  humble  and  fome  ftoute. 
Yet  are  they  neuer  frends  indeede, 

Vntill  they  once  fall  out ; 
Thus  ended  (he  her  fong  and  faied 

Before  flie  did  remoue. 
The  falling  out  of  faithfull  frends-> 

Renuing  is  of  loue. 
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John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  nag 
to  Paris  for  to  ride  a. 

And  when  John  Dory  to  Paris  was  come, 

a  little  before  the  gate  a  j 
John  Dory  was  fitted,  the  porter  was  witted, 
■    to  let  him  in  thereat  iar.  ' 

The  firfl:  man  that  John  Dory  did  meet, 
was  good  king  John  of  France  a  i 

John  Dory  con'd  well  of  his  courtefie, 
but  fell  downe  in  a  trance  a. 
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A  pardon,  a  pardon  my  liege  &  my  king, 
for  my  meric  men  and  for  me  a ; 

And  all  the  churles  in  merie  England 
rie  bring  them  all  bound  to  thee  a. 

Sir  Nichol  was  then  a  Cornifli  man, 

,a  little  bcfide  Bohyde  a  j 
And  he  mann'd  forth  a  good  blacke  barkc, 
with  fiftie  good  oares  on  a  fide  a. 

Run  up  my  boy  unto  the  maine  top, 
and  looke  what  thou  canft  fpie  a: 

Who,  ho;  a  goodly  (hip  I  do  fee, 
I  trow  it  be  John  Dory  a. 

They  holft  their  failes  both  top  and  top, 
the  mizen  and  all  was  tride  a  j 

And  euery  man  flood  to  his  lot, 

what  euer  fliould  betide  a.  £:H~:zl 

The  roring  canons  then  were  plide, 

and  dub  a  dub  went  the  drumme  a  ; 

The  braying  trumpets  lowdlie  cride 
to'courage  both  all  and  fome  a. 

The  grapling  hooks  were  brought  at  length, 
the  browne  bill  and  the  fword  a  ,• 

John  Dory  at  length,  for  all  his  flrength, 
was  clapt  fafl  under  board  a. 
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But  each  fliade  and  each  confcious  bow'r,  when  I  find 
Where  I  once  have  been  happy,  and  fhe  has  been  kind; 
When  I  fee  the  print  left  of  her  fliape  in  the  green. 
And  imagin  the  pleafure  may  yet  come  agen  j 
O  then  'tis  I  think  that  no  joys  are  above 
The  pleafures  of  Love. 

While  alone  to  myfelf  I  repeat  all  her  charms. 
She  I  love  may  be  lockt  in  another  man's  arms. 
She  may  laugh  at  my  cares,  and  fo  falfe  (he  may  be. 
To  fay  all  the  kind  things  (he  before  faid  to  me; 
O  then  'tis  O  then  that  I  think  there's  no  hell 
Like  loving  too  well. 

But  when  I  confider  the  truth  of  her  heart. 
Such  an  innocent  paffion,  fo  kind  without  art, 
I  fear  I  have  wrong'd  her,  and  hope  fhe  may  be 
So  full  of  true  love  to  be  jealous  of  me  : 

And  then  'tis  I  think  that  no  joys  are  above 
The  pleafures  of  love. 
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EXPLANATION    of   the    APPENDIX. 

No.  I.  "T  TERSES  fuppofed  to  be  a  complaint  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
V      from   an  ancient  MS  ;   the  mufic  by  Robert  Johnfon 
from  another. 

II.  The  Black  Sandus,  a  fong  fo  called,  fet  to  mufic  as  a  canon 
in  the  fub-diateflaron  and  diapafon.  Concerning  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  in  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Harington  to  the 
lord  trcafurer  Burleigh,  printed  in  the  Nugae  Antiquaj,  vol.  I.  page 
132.     *  In  an  old  booke  of  my  father's  I  read  a  merrie  uerfe,  which 

*  for  lack  of  my  own,  I  fend  by  Mr.  Bellot,  todiuertyour  lordfhippe, 

*  when  as  you  fay  weighty  pain  and  weightier  matters  will  yield  to 

*  quips  and   merriment.     This   uerfe  is  called  The  Blacke  Sauntus, 
'  or  Menkes  Hymn  to  Saunte  Satane,  made  when  kynge  Henrie 

*  had  fpoylede  their  fynginge.     My  father  was    wont   to  fay   that 

*  kynge  Henrie  was  ufed  in  pleafaunte  moode  to  finge  this  uerfe  ;  and 

*  my  father,  who  had  his  good  countenance,  and  a  goodlie  office  in 

*  his  courte,  and   alfo  his   goodlie  Eflher  *  to  wife,  did  fometyme 
'  receiue  the  honour  of  hearing  his  own  fonge,  for  he  made  the  tune 

*  which  my  man  Combe  hath   fent  herewith  ;  hauing  been  much 

*  fliilled  in  muficke,  which  was  pleafing  to  the  kynge,  and  which  he 

*  learnt  in  the  fellowfliip  of  good   Maifter  Tallis,  when  a  young 

*  man.' 

III.  A  fong  fet  to  mufic  by  William  Bird  in  the  form  of  a  ma- 
drigal for  three  voices.  Concerning  the  words  of  this  fong,  it  has 
been  long  a  received  tradition  among  mufical  people,  that  they  were 
written  on  fome  particular  occafion  by  king  Henry  VIII ;  and  in 
the  Nugs  Antique,  vol.  II.  page  248,  is  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Ha- 
rington to  prince  Henry,  written  in  1609,  wherein  the  facfl  is  afcer- 
tained  by  the  following  paffage  :  '  I  will  now  uenture  to  fend  to  your 
'  readinge  a  fpecial  uerfe  of  king  Henrie  the  eight,  when  he  conceiued 
'  loue  for  Anna  Bulleign.     And  hereof  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 

*  This  Eftber  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  kyng's,  to  whom  he  gave  as  a  dower  the 
liiiJs  belonging  to  Bathe  priory,  or  apart  thereof. 

•  author 
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*  author,  for  if  I  had  no  better  reafon  than  the  rhyme,  it  were  fuf- 

*  ficient  to  think  that  no  other  than  fuche  a  king  coud  write  fuche 

*  a  fonnetj  but  of  this  my  father  oft  gaue  me  good  alTurance,  who 

*  was  in  his  houfliold.     This  fonnet  was  fung  to  the  Lady  Anne  at 

*  his  commaundment;  and  here  folLoweth 

*  The  eagle's  force,  &c.' 
The  mufic  is  unqueftionably  Bird's,  for  the  fong  as  given  in  the 
Appendix  flands  the  firft  among  the  fongs  in  a  work  published  by 
himfelf  in  161 1,  entitled  '  Pfalmes,  Songs,  and  Sonnets:  Some  fo- 

*  lemne,   others  joyful,  framed   to  the  life  of  the  words :  Fit  for 

*  Voyces  or  Viols  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  parts.' 

IV.  A  Song  written  by  Richard  Edwards,  a  gentleman  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  chapel,  and  afterwards  mafter  of  the  children  there,  print- 
ed in  the  Paradyfe  of  daynty  Deuifes,  and  alluded  to  in  the  play  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet ;  the  mufic  from  an  ancient  manufcript. 

V.  Another  written  by  Francis  Kindlemarfli,  from  the  Paradyfe  of 
daynty  Deuifes ;  the  mufic  by  the  above  Richard  Edwards  from 
the  fame  MS. 

VI.  Another  from  the  Paradyfe  of  daynty  Deuifes,  written  by 
William  Hunnis  of  the  queen's  chapel,  the  fucceflbr  of  Edwards  as 
niafter  of  the  children,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  Thomas  Tallis  ;  from 
the  fame  MS. 

VII.  A  Tale  from  the  fame  colledtion,  written  by  the  above  Ri- 
chard Edwards ;  the  mufic  from  the  fame  MS. 

VIII.  An  Anthem  compofed  by  John  Redford  of  St.  Paul's,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII. 

IX.  A  Meane  compofed  by  William  Blitheman,  Dr.  Bull's  mafter. 

X.  A  Poynte,   Shephard. 

XI.  A  Voluntary,  Allwoode. 

XIF.  The  firft  ftanza  of  the  Hymnus  Eucharifticus  of  Dr.  Nath; 
Ingelo,  fet  to  mufic  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rogers,  of  Oxford,  and  fung 
by  way  of  grace  before  dinner  in  the  hall  of  Magdalen  college. 

XIII.  XIV.  Two  very  ancient  country-dance  tunes,  viz.  The 
Shaking  of  the  Shetes,  mentioned  by  Taylor  the  water-poet,  in  his 
charaderof  a  bawdj  and  Trenchmore,  mentioned  in  the  Illand  Prin- 
cefs  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  the  Table-talk  of  Selden. 

XV.  to  XXVI.  Ancient  popular  tunes,  viz.  XV.  Paul's  Steeple. 
XVI.  Old  Simon  the  King.    XVII.  Toilet's  Ground.    XVIII.  John 

Vol.  V.  4  O  come 
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come' kifs  me.  XIX.  Roger  of  Coverly.  XX.  Cold  and  raw*. 
XXI.  Green  Sleeves.  XXII.  The  Old  Cebell,  by  Gio.  Batt.  Draghi. 
XXIII.  Bellamira,a  favouriteGround,by  Mr.  Solomon  Eccles.  XXIV. 
Farinel's  Ground.  XXV.  Johnny  cock  thy  beaver.  XXVI.  Hedge- 
lane,  a  dance-tune  by  Mr.  John  Banifter. 

XXVII.  Mademoifelle  Subligny's  Minuet.  This  perfon  was  one 
of  thofe  French  dancers,  whom,  with  Monf.  L'Abbe,  Balon,  De 
Bargues,  and  others,  Mr.  Betterton,  about  the  year  1695,  engaged  to 
perform  at  his  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  fields;  before  which  time 
French  dancing  was  unknown  on  the  Englifh  flage. 

XXVIII.  Ballad  of  John  Dory,  with  the  tune;  a  round  for  three 
voices. 

XXIX.  Original  tune  to  the  fong  of  Cupes  In  the  Latin  comedy 
of  Ignoramus,  ad  iii.  fcene  x,  a  Round  for  three  voices. 

XXX.  The  tune  to  the  old  ballad  of  Cock  Lorrel,  written  by  Ben 
Jonfon,  and  printed  in  his  mafque  of  the  Gypfies  metamorphofed. 

XXXI.  An  old  ballad  tune  to  which  D'Urfey  has  adapted  a  fong 
with  the  words  at  the  end  of  every  ftanza,  *  Hey  boys  up  go  we.' 

XXXII.  A  fong,  faid  in  an  old  copy  to  be  written  by  king  Cha.II. 
fet  by  Mr.  Pelham  Humphrey,  mafter  of  the  children  of  his  chapel. 

XXXIII.  The  tune  to  the  Fandango,  a  favourite  dance  of  the 
Spaniards. 

XXXIV.  A  tune  for  a  rope-dance  in  a  fingular  ftyle,  by  Mr.  John 
Eccles. 

*  An  old  tune,  which  makes  part  of  a  canon  in  the  unifon,  by  John  Hilton,  and  print- 
ed in  his  Colleftion  of  Catches,  Rounds,  and  Canons,  publifhed  in  1652.  It  takes  the 
above  name  from  the  initial  words  of  an  old  ballad,  which  is  fet  to  it,  and  was  a  favcurite 
tune  of  queen  Mary,  the  confort  of  William  III,     See  vol,  IV.  page  6,  in  not. 
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The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  Volume,  the  figures  to  the  Page; 
and  where  the  letter  n  is  added  it  diredls  to  the  Notes. 


ABACUS  or  key-board,  various 
divifions  of  it  by  Galeazzo  Sab- 
batini,  Nicclaus  Ramarinus,  and 
others.   III.  99. 

Abbies,  officers  attendant  on  them,  with 
their  feveral  duties.  If.  252.  Offices  and 
buildings  appurtenant  to  abbies,  253.  Or- 
der and  rule  of  living  therein,  256,  et 
feq. 

Abell,  John,  an  Englifh  mufician, 
travels  into  Poland,  and  is  compelled  by 
the  king  to  fing  to  his  bears,  IV.  445. 
Other  particulars  of  him,  446. 

Academy  of  ancient  mufic,  account  of 
its  inftitution,  V.  123.  A  madrigal,  '  In 
'  una  fiepe  ombrofa,'  introduced  by  Dr. 
Greene  as  a  compofition  of  Bononcini,  and 
performed  there,  difcovered  to  have  been 
compofed  by  Antonio  Lotti  of  Venice,  and 
printed  in  a  work  of  his,  278.  Bononcini 
accufes  the  author  of  plagiarifm,  ibid. 
The  academy  to  be  fatisfied  write  to  Lotti, 
who  fends  them  ample  teftimonials  on  oath 
that  he  was  the  author  of  it,  ib.  Bonon- 
cini fliews  no  figns  of  convi(ftion,  but  quits 
the  academy  in  difguft,  and  is  followed  by 
Greene,  who  takes  with  him  the  boys  of  St. 
Paul's,  279,  n.  Soon  after  Mr.  Gates 
with  the  chapel  boys  alfo  quits  it,  346. 
Dr.  Pepufch  takes  the  fociety  under  his 
protection,  and  recovers  it,  347.  Abbate 
SteiTaui  chofen  prefident  thereof,  348.    In 


return  for  the  civilities  of  Lotti,  and  a  pre- 
fent  of  a  mafs  of  his  compofition,  they  fend 
him  a  motet  of  Tallis,  and  one  of  Bird, 
which  are  thankfully  accepted,  ib. 

Academy,  Royal,  of  mufic  of  London, 
eftablifhed  by  fubfcription  at  the  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  V.  273.  Names  of  the 
governor  and  direftors  thereof,  ib.  Quar- 
rels among  the  fingers  put  an  end  to  it  after 
it  had  fubfifted  nine  years,  307. 

Academy,  Royale,  of  Paris,  account  of 
its  eflablifhment,  IV.  278. 

AccA&EMiA  degli  Filarmonici,  account 
of  its  inftitution.  III.  233,  n. 

Acolythists,  biihop  Hall's  fatyrical 
defcription  of  their  office,  II.  269,  n. 

Ada  MI,  Andrea,  matter  of  the  pontifical 
chapel,  V.  m.  Abftratt  of  a  book  writ- 
ten by  him,  entitled  '  OlTervazioni  per  ben 
'  regolare  il  coro  de  i  cantori  della  cappella 
'  pontificia,'  1 12. 

Addison,  Mr.  miftaken  in  his  notions 
of  mufic,  V.  136,  147.  n.  His  Rofamond, 
badly  fet  by  Clayton,  is  ill  received,  137. 
A  remark  of  Dr.  Mandcville  after  an  even- 
ing's converfntion  with  him  at  lord  chief 
juftice  Parker's,  316,  n. 

Addition  ol  ratios,  how  performed, 
I.  312. 

Adrian,  pope,  at  the  requeft  of  Char- 
lemagne, fends  iingers  into  France  to  reform 
thecrrors  iu  the  choral  fervice,  I.  373,  III. 
4O  2  63. 
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63.     Eftablifiies   the  Cantus  Gregorianus 
in  France  by  a  pretended  miracle,  I.  375. 

Adriana  of  Mantua.  See  Baroni 
Hadriana. 

Agatho,  pope,  fends  John,  a  famous 
finger  and  precentor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
into  Britain  to  teach  the  method  of  finging 
as  praftifed  in  that  church,  I.  371,  n. 

Agobard,  archbifliop  of  Lyons,  corre£ts 
the  antiphonary  of  his  church,  I.  384. 

Agostino,  Paolo,  an  admirable  com- 
pofer  of  mufic,  IV.  79. 

Agricola,  Martinus,  a  writer  on  muficj 
III.  83. 

Agricola,  Rudolphus,  a  learned  di- 
vine, philofopher,  poet,  mufician,  and  alfo 
an  excellent  mechanic,  compofer,  lutenift, 
and  organ- maker,  III.  85.  IV.  151,  n. 

Agrippa,  Cornelius,  his  cenfure  of 
church-muCc,IlI.  59.  His  ignorance  of 
mufic,  62. 

Airs,  the  various  kinds  thereof,  with 
their  meafures,  IV.  386,  et  feq. 

Akeroyd,  Samuel,  a  compofer  of  fongs, 
V.  15. 

Albertus  .Magnus,  a  writer  on  mufic, 
particulars  of  him,  II.  39. 

Albinoni,  Tomafo,  an  excellent  per- 
former on,  and  compofer  for,  the  violin,  IV. 
319.  Joins  with  Gafparini  in  compofing 
an  opera  entitled  Engelberta,  performed  at 
Venice,  ib. 

Aldhelm,  St.  fkilled  in  mufic,  II.  18,  n. 
Author  of  hymns  and  other  roufical  compo- 
fures  now  loft,  ib. 

Aldrich,  Dr.  Henry,  V.  9.  A  great 
promoter  of  church-mufic,  and  a  compofer 
of  fervices  and  anthems,  11.  Had  formed 
a  defign  of  writing  a  hiftory  of  mufic,  ib. 
Author  of  the  famous  fmoaking  catch,  ib. 
His  character,  13. 

Alfarabius,  an  Arabian  writer  on 
mufic.  III.  87,  n. 

Alfred,  king  of  England,  feilled  in 
mufic,  I.  413.  Sends  to  Fulk,  archbifhop 
of  Rheims,  for  a  perfon  to  teach  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  illand  the  liberal  fciences,  par- 
ticularly mufic,  I.  413,  n.  Fulkfendshim 
Grimbald,  a  monk  of  St.  Bertin,  ib. 

Allegri,  Gregorio,  a  difciple  of  Palef- 
trina  and  Nanino,  IV.  8g.  Sentiment  on 
the  famous  Miferere  compofed  by  him,  91. 

Allemand,  an  air  of  German  origin, 
IV.  387.     Its  meafures,  ib. 


Alleyne,  Edward,  the  comedian,  pro- 
vifion  in  favour  of  mufic  in  his  college  at 
Dulwich,  II.  268,  n.  Particulars  of  him, 
ibid. 

Allison,  Richard,  a  compofer  of  pfalm- 
tunes.  III.  421. 

Allouette,  N.  conducforof  the  mu- 
fic in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  3 
famous  compofer  of  church-mufic,  V.  43. 

Alstedius,  Johannes  Henricus,  a  wri- 
ter on  mufic,  IV.  447,  n. 

Alypius,  tables  of  ancient  Greek  mufi- 
cal  charafters  from  him,  I.  52,  53.  Account 
of  him,  22&. 

Amalarius,  Fortunatus,  a  deacon  of 
^'letz,  is  fent  by  Lewis  le  Debonnaire  to  pope 
Gregory  IV.  for  fingers  to  inflruct  the 
clergy  of  France  in  the  Roman  office,  but 
can  procure  none,  I.  382.  Correfls  the 
French  antiphonary,  ib.  Account  of  him 
and  his  writings,  383. 

Am  ATI,  the  family  of  that  name  of  Cre- 
mona, famous  makers  of  violins,  IV.  345,  n. 

Ambo,  or  finging-defk,  appropriated  to 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  fing  out  of  the  parch- 
ment, by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodi- 
cea,  I.  284. 

Ambrose,  St.  introduces  the  finging  of 
pfalms  and  hymns  into  his  church  of  Milan, 
I.  287.  Inftitutes  the  Cantus  Ambrofia- 
nus,  ib. 

Amiconi,  Giac.  a  painter,  comes  to 
England  with  Farinelli,  V.  320.  His 
works  here,  320,  n. 

Amner,  John,  a  compofer  of  Jiymns  and- 
anthems,  IV.  23. 

Anerio,  Felice,  appointed  compofer  to 
the  pontifical  chapel  upon  the  deceafe  of  Pa- 
Icftrina,  III.   192. 

Animals  of  various  kinds  fufceptible  of 
the  power  of  mufic,  III.  117.  n.  The  earl 
of  Portland  being  in  Holland  gives  a  concert 
once  a  week  to  his  horfes,  V.  205. 

Anne,  confort  of  James  I.  letter  of  her 
to  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  requefting  her 
to  part  with  Thomas  Cutting,  a  fine  lute- 
nift  in  her  fervicc,  to  her  brother,  Chrif- 
tian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  IV.  15,  n. 

Anne,  queen,  taught  mufic  by  Giov. 
Batt.  Draghi,  IV.  427,  and  by  Mrs.  Ara- 
bella Hunt  to  fing,  545.  Gives  her  fine 
fpinnet  to  Dr.  Croft  and  his  fucceCbrs  for 
the  ufe  of  the  children  of  the  chapel, 
427,  n. 

An- 


Anthem,  when  firfl:  introduced  into  the 
Englifli  reformed  muGcal  fervice,  III.  488. 
Names  of  the  firft  compofers  of  anthems  to 
Englirti  words,  489,  490. 

Antiphonal  singing,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  church,  I.  283. 

Antiphonary,  afervice-bookfo  called, 
required  to  be  kept  in  every  church  within 
theprovinceof  Canterbury,  II.  248,  n.  The 
French  correfted  by  Amalarius  Fortunatus, 
I.  382,  and  by  Gabriel  Nivers,  IV.  283. 
That  of  the  church  of  Lyons  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  Agobard,  I.  384,  and  that  of  the  Cif- 
tercians  by  St.  Bernard,  II.  19.  Two  an- 
tiphonaries  in  the  monafleryof  Crabhufe  in 
Norfolk,  that  coft  twenty-fix  marks.  II. 
248.  n. 

An TONiOTTi,  Giorgio,  an  Italian,  au- 
thor of  a  Treatife  on  Harmony,  a  work  of 
merit,  V.  393,  n. 

Apotome,  its  ratio  demonftrated  by  Pto- 
lemy, I.  73.  The  moderns  miftaken  in 
their  notion  of  it,  ibid. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  his  ccnfure  of 
ehurch-mufic.  III.  59. 

Arbeau,  Thoinet,  the  real  inventor  of 
crchefography,  or  the  art  of  writing  dances 
in  charafters,  afcribed  by  miftake  to  Monf. 
Ber.'Uchamp,  11.  132,  133,  n. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  (killed  in  mufic  ;  an 
anthem  of  his  compofition  extant,  V.  126, 
n.  Parody  by  him  of  a  fong  written  by  Mr. 
Pope,  on  occafion  of  Signora  Duraftanti's 
leaving  England,  V.  308. 

Archimedes,  a  propofition  of  his,  de- 
monftrating  the  analogy  between  the  propor- 
tions of  certain  folld  bodies  and  thofe  of  the 
mufical  confonanoes,  I.  27,  n.  A  diagram 
thereof,  engavenonhis  tomb,  difcovered  by 
Cicero,  V.  67,  n. 

Arch-lute,  an  improvement  on  the 
theorbo,  111.  162,  n. 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  his  divifion  of 
the  genera,  I.  93. 

Aretinus,  Guido.  See  the  next  ar- 
ticle. 

Arezzo,  Guido  de,  reforms  the  fcale,  I. 
422,  et  feq.  Afcertains  the  intervals  by 
the  fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
424.  His  fyftem  at  large,  with  the  muta- 
tions, 434.  The  fame  in  a  collateral  pofi- 
tion  with  that  of  the  ancients,  436.  The 
fame  i!luftrated  by  the  joints  of  the  fingers, 
438.  The  fyftem  thought  defei5live,in  that  it 
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gives  no  fyllable  to  F,  the  lafl:  note  In  the  fcp- 
tenary,  435,  n.  II.  205.  Particulars  of  his- 
life,  I.  440.  Is  fentforby  pope  John  XX. 
and  teaches  him  to  fing,  442.  Confounded 
by  Merfennus  and  Gerard  Voffius  with 
another  Guido,  a  cardinal  and  archbifhop  of' 
Averfa,  ibid.  Is  greatly  envied,  444. 
Complains  very  feelingly  of  the  malice  of 
his  detradlors,  448.  His  opinion  of  Boe- 
tius,  ibid.  The  boys  of  his  monaftery  en- 
abled by  his  rules  in  a  month's  time  to  fing 
at  fight,  ib.  459.  Recommends  the  ufe  of 
the  monochord  to  ftudents,  449.  His  di- 
redtions  for  the  divifion  of  it,  ib.  Laments 
the  ftate  of  mufic  and  ignorance  of  fingers 
in  his  time,  458.  Extrafts  from  his  Mi- 
crologus  and  other  writings,  431,  444, 449,- 
452,  458.     His  charafler,  465. 

Ariosti,  Attilio,  V.  290.  An  eccle- 
fiaftic,  with  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope  to 
follow  a  fecular  profeffion,  ib.  Arrives  in 
England,  and  compofesfor  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, 291.  .  Meetsbut  with  indifferent  en- 
couragement, 292.  Publifhes  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  fix  cantatas  of  his  compofition,  toge-- 
gether  with  lelTons  for  the  viol  d'amore, 
and  leaves  England,  ib. 

Aristoxenus,  his  method  of  afcer- 
taining  intervals,  I.  70.  His  do^Slrine 
touching  the  component  intervals  ot  the 
diateflaron,  72.  Account  of  him  and  his 
Elements  of  Harmonics,  I.  180.  Cicero 
pronounces  them  to  be  utterly  unintelligible, 
181. 

Arnaldo,  Daniello,    a  Provencal  poet, 

"•  73- 

ARON,Pietro,a  writer onmufic,  II.  341. 

Author  of  a  treatife  on  mufic  entitled  Tof- 

canello,  342.     Abftraft  thereof,  ib. 

Arsinoe,  fet  by  Thomas  Clayton,  the 
firft  opera,  properly  fo  called,  performed  in 
England,  V.   135. 

Artusi,  Gio.  Maria,  reduces  the  pre- 
cepts of  Zarlino  into  a  compendium.  III. 
120.  Account  of  him,  224.  His  relation 
of  a  nuptial  folemnity  at  Ferrara,  celebrated 
with  a  concert  of  inftruments,  in  which  nuns 
were  the  performers,  225.  Defends  Fran- 
cefco  Pi'.tricio  againft  Hercole  Bottrigaro, 
230.  Pablifties  the  device  or  imprefs  of 
Zarlino,  with  a  commentary  thereon,  232. 

AshweLl,  Thomas,  a  cathedral  mufi- 
cian  and  compofer,  temp.  Hen.  VIU.    ill. 

421. 

Aston, 
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Aston,  Hugh,  an  organift  and  corei- 
pofer,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  III.  421. 

AsTORGA,  Baron  de,  a  celebrated  com- 
pofer  of  cantatas,  V.  212. 

ATTEy,.John,  a  compofer  for  the  lute, 
IV.  23. 

Attilio.     See  Ariosti. 

Augmentation  of  the  value  of  notes, 
the  various  kinds  thereof,  II.  153. 

AvisoN,  Charles,  V.  418.  An  organifl 
and  compofer  for  the  violin,  and  author  of 
an  eflay  on  mufical  expreffion,  affifls  in  the 
publication  of  Marcello's  Pfalms  in  Eng- 
ii(h,  232. 

Augustine,  St.  author  of  atreatifeDe 
Mufica,  I.  2gO-  A  paffionate  exclamation 
of  his  on  the  eftetSts  of  mufic  in  the  church 
fervice,  ib.     Sketch  of  his  life,  ib. 

AuRELiANUs,  a  clerk  in  the  church  of 
Rheims,  a  writer  on  the  ecclefiaflical  tones, 
I.  416. 


B. 


Babell,  William,  an  orgariift,  an  ad- 
mirable performer  on  the  harpfichord,  and 
a  compofer  of  leflbns,  V.  180. 

Bacchius,  fenior,  a  writer  on  mufic,  I. 
226. 

Bach,  Johann  Bernard,  V.  254. 

Bach,  Johann  Chriftopher,  ibid. 

Bach,  Johann  Michael,  ibid. 

Bach,  Johann  Sebaftian,  a  mofl famous 
crganitl,  V.  254.  Is  fent  for  by  the  king 
of  Poland,  to  anfwer  a  challenge  of  Mar- 
chand,  the  French  organift ;  accepts  it,  and 
obtains  a  complete  viitl:ory,  255.  A  com- 
polition  of  his,  256,  et  feq. 

Bachelors  in  mufic  admitted  to  the 
reading  of  Boetius,  I,  334,  n.  Exercife  for 
the  degree,  II.  349,  n. 

Bacon,  Roger,  a  writer  on  mufic,  II. 
41. 

Baglivi,  his  account  of  the  tarantula, 
its  bite,  and  the  cure  of  the  frenzy  thence 
arifing,  by  mufic,  IV.  215,  n. 

Baif,  Jean  Antoine,  has  a  mufical  aca- 
demy at  his' houfe,  at  which  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  111.  kings  of  France,  are  fuc- 
qeiTively  performers,  V.  202. 

£aldwine,  John,  a  finging  man  of 
Windfor,  eulogium  on  Bird  and  other  old 
muficians  in  verfes  of  his  own  compofition, 
III.  292. 


Bale,  Bifliop,  his  bitter  laveclive  againft 
the  ufe  of  Sarum,  II.  2. 

Baltzar,  Thomas,  a  native  of  Lubec, 
a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  IV.  328. 
Settles  at  Oxford,  ib.  Wood's  account  of 
him,  ib.  Aftonifties  Dr.  Wilfon  with  his 
performance,  ib.  An  allemand  of  his  com- 
pofition, 329,  n.  Farther  particulars  of 
him,  V.   15. 

Bandore,  a  mufical  inftrument  invent- 
ed by  John  Rofe,  of  Biidcwell,  4  Eliz.  III. 
345,  n.     Figure  thereof,  ib. 

Banister,  John,  is  fent  by  Cha.  II.  to 
France  for  improvement  on  the  violin,  and 
afterwards  difmiffed  from  his  fervice  for  fay- 
ing that  the  Englifh  violins  were  better  than 
the  French,  IV.  384.  Sets  tip  a  mufic- 
fchool  in  White-friars,  and  has  concerts 
there  and  elfewhere,  V.  2,  3. 

Banister,  John,  the  younger,  plays 
the  violin  at  Drury-lane  theatre  in  the  firft 
operas  performed  there,  V.  175.  A  fon  of 
his  a  fine  performer  on  the  flute,  1 76. 

Barl'arossa,  the  emperor  Frederic,  a 
poet ;  a  madrigal  of  his  in  the  Proven9al  dia- 
led, II.  72. 

Barberini,  cardinal,  a  patron  of  mufic, 
IV.  185,  n.  His  courtefy  to  Milton  at  a 
mufical  entertainment,  ib. 

Barbers'  fliops  anciently  furnilhed  with 
mufical  inflrunients  for  the  amufement  of 
waiting  cufbmers.  III.  341, n.  IV.  113,  n. 
Barbers  muficians,  V.  17. 

Bareier,  Mrs.  a  finger  in  the  earlier 
operas,  V.  156.  Verfes  of  Mr.  Hughes  on 
her  flight  with  a  lover,  ib.  ' 

Barnard,  John,  a  minor  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  temp.  Car.  I.  publifiies  a  noble  col-- 
leftion  of  church  mufic,  IV.  39.  The 
contents  thereof,  40. 

Baroness,  the,  a  finger  fo  called,  who 
fung  in  Camilla,  and  other  of  the  earlier 
operas,  IV.  254,  n.  Aflifts  Mrs.  Anaftafia 
Robinfon  in  her  mufical  ftudies,  V.  303. 

BaRoni,  Hadriana,  of  Mantua,  lor  her 
beauty  furnamed  the  Fair,  a  fine  finger,  IV. 
196,  n. 

Baroni,  Leonora,  daughter  of  Hadria- 
na Baroni  of  Mantua,  a  fine  finger,  cele- 
brated by  Fulvio  Tefci  in  a  fonnet,  and  by 
Milton  in  his  Latin  poems,  IV.  196.  Her 
eulogium,   197,  n. 

Barrett,  John,  an  excellent  compo- 
fer of  fongs  and  ballad  airs,  V.  177. 

'  .  Bars 
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Bars  m  mufic,  not  in  common  ufe  till 
about  the  year  1650,  III.  518,  n. 

Barsanti,  Francefco,  a  performer  on 
the  hautboy,  and  acompofer,  V.  371. 

Bartholom-Sius  de  Proprietatibus Re- 
rum,  account  of  the  book  fo  called,  and  ex- 
tra£ts  from  it,  II.  123,  275,  et  feq.  Va- 
rious mufical  inftruments  defcribed  therein, 
282. 

Bartlett,  John,  a  compofer  of  airs  to 
Cngto  the  lute  and  viol,  IV.  23. 

Basil,  St.  introduces  the  praftice  of  an- 
tiphonal  finging  into  his  church  of  Cefarea, 
I.  285. 

Bassani,  Gio.  Batt.  IV.  286.  .  Corel- 
li's  mafter  on  the  violin,  ib.  Was  one  of 
the  firft  compofers  of  motets  for  a  fingle 
Toice  with  inftruments,  ib. 

Bassoon,  reprefentation  thereof  from 
Merfennus,  IV.  140.  Defcription  of  an- 
other from  the  fame  author,  called  the  Cer- 
velat,  a  compages  of  du£ts  but  five  inches  in 
height,  139.     Figure  thereof,  140. 

Bateson,  Thomas,  III.  375.  A  ma- 
drigal of  his  compofition,  '  Your  fliining 
'  eyes,"  376. 

Bathe,  William,  a  writer  in  a  fingular 
flyle  on  muGc,  III.  356. 

Batten,  Adrian,  a  finging  man  of  St. 
Paul's, and  a  celebrated  compofer  of  church- 
mufic,  IV.  62. 

Bede,  a  curious  method  of  divination 
defcribed  by  him,  fuggefted,  as  Salinas  fup- 
pofes,  byacomparifon  of  the  three  different 
fpecies  of  diateffaron  with  each  other,  I. 
142.  A  writer  on  mufic,  I.  411.  Ac- 
count of  him  and  his  works,  ib. 

Beggar's  Opera,  not  a  burlefque  of  the 
Italian  opera,  V.  315.  The  apparent  mo- 
tive to  the  writing  of  it,  316.  The  repre- 
fentation thereof  fhewn  to  be  injurious  to 
the  public  manners,  317. 

IjELDEMandis,  Profdocimus  de,  a  com- 
mentator on  Johannes  de  Muris,  II.  300. 

Bells  given  by  St.  Dunftan  to  many 
churches  in  the  weft -jf  England.  When 
firlt  invented,  IV.  152,  n.  Famous  peals 
of,  at  the  abbies  of  Croyland  and  Ofney, 
with  their  names  ofbaptilni,  153,  n.  In- 
fcriptions  common  on  bells,  ib.  Amount 
of  the  number  of  bells  cafl:  by  Abraham 
Rudhall  of  GlouceRer,  and  his  dcfcendants, 
154,  n.  Ringing  in  changes  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiar  to  England,  21  I,  n.  A  bell  of  pro- 
ciigious  magnitude  at  Erfurth,  ib. 


Benelli,  Allemano,  a  fi£litious  name, 
formed  by  thetranfpoCtion  of  the  letters  in 
the  name  of  Annibale  Meloni,  III.  207,  n. 
230. 

Bennet,  John,  III.  394.  A  madrigal 
of  his  compofition,  '  Ye  reftleffe  thoughts,' 

395- 

Berardi,  Angelo,  IV.  26S.  Author 
of  fundry  valuable  trafts  on  mufic,  269. 
Acquiefces  in  the  relation  of  Aleflandro 
Tafloni  refpecling  Jamesl.  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  improvement  of  the  Scots 
mufic,  ib. 

BERLiNGHiERiorBeringbieri,  Raimon- 
do,  count  of  Provence,  a  poet,  and  a  lover 
of  learned  men,  II.  74.  His  four  daugh- 
ters married  to  four  kings,  by  the  advice 
and  prudent  management  of  Romeo,  a  fo- 
journer  in  his  court,  75,  77.  His  ingrati- 
tude to  this  perfon,  ib. 

Bernabei,    Ercole,   Steffani's   mafler, 

IV.  287. 

Bernacchi,  Antonio,  a  difciple  of  Pif- 
tocchi,  and  a  finger  in  an  extravagant  flyle, 

V.  295.  The  errors  in  finging  introduced 
and  taught  by  him,  corredled  by  Porpora, 
322. 

Bernard,  St.  corre£ls  the  Ciftercian 
antiphonary,  II.  19.  Extract  from  a  trea- 
tife  of  his  i)e  Cantu  feu  CorreQione  Anti- 
phonarii,  20.  His  character,  21.  Com- 
mences a  procefs  for  herefy  again  ft  Peter  Abe- 
lard,  and  gets  him  condemned,  22.  Verfes 
afcribed  to  him  on  the  fubje£t  of  choir  fer- 
vice,  II.  219.    Remarks  thereon,  220,  n. 

Bernier,  Nicholas,  a  compofer  of  can- 
tatas, fongs,  and  motets,  V.   379. 

Berno,  abbat  of  Richenou,  a  writer  on 
the  monochord  and  the  ecclefiaflical  tones, 
I.  421. 

Betterton,  Thomas,  becomes  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  theatre  in  Dorfet-garden,  IV. 
336,  n.  and  engages  L'Abbee,  Balon, 
and  other  French  dancers,  337,  n.  Per- 
forms Pfyche  and  other  Englifh  operas 
there  with  fplendid  decorations,  IV.  3^6. 
n.  395.  Prevails  upon  Dryden  to  wiite, 
and  Purcell  to  fet,  in  the  form  of  operas. 
King  Arthur,"  and  the  Prophetefs  or  Dio- 
clefian,  which  are  performed  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  397 

Bevin,  Elway,  III.  373.  A  fcholar  of 
Tallin,  ib.  Is  fworn  a  gentleman  extraor- 
dinary of  the  chapel  roy.il  in  1589,  and  ex- 
pelled in    1637,    for    being  a  papift,    ib. 

Author 
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Author  of  a  treatife  containing  a  ftupendous 
variety  of  canons  in  all  forms  on  the  fame 
])laiii-fong,  374.  Superftitious  refemblance 
of  his  of  a  canon  of  three  in  one  to  the  Tri- 
nity, 375- 

Keza,  TheoJore,  completes  the  French 
verfion  of  the  Pfalms  begun  by  Marot,  III. 

44Q-  .  .,   .      , 

Bi,  a  fyllable  applied  in  folmifation  by 

the  Spaniards  to  the  note  Bfa  ,  I.  435,  n. 

Bird,  William,  his  parentage,  III.  283. 
Is  chofen  organift  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  284. 
Appointed  a,  gentleman  of  the  chapel  in 
the  room  of  Parfons,  and  is  permitted  to 
execute  his  ofhce  at  Lincoln  by  a  fubftitute, 
ib.  Said  to  have  been  (killed  in  the  ma- 
thematics, 285.  Conjeclured  to  have  been 
originally  of  the  Romifli  communion,  ib. 
Afonofhis,  named  Thomas,  the  fubfli- 
tute  of  Dr.  Bull  in  his  abfence  abroad,  and 
permitted  to  read  for  him  the  mufic  lec- 
ture at  Grediam  college,  ib.  Compofed 
mafTes,  ib.  Joins  with  Tallis  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Cantiones  Sacr?e,  containing 
Latin  motets  of  their  own  compofition,  ib. 
Tallis  and  he  joint-organifls  of  the  royal 
chapel,  284.  I'ubliflies  a  collection  of  mo- 
tets compofed  by  himfelf,  entitled  Sacrarum 
Cantionum  ;  and  another  entitled  Gradua- 
Ha,  in  two  parts,  285,  286.  His  other 
works,  ib.  et  feq.  On  the  organ  is  faid  not 
tohave  had  his  peer,  287.  In  a  friendly  con- 
tention with  the  elder  Ferabofco  makes  forty 
ways  una  given  plainfongof  a  l\']iferere,290. 
Compofes  two  ftanzas  of  the  Orlando  Fu- 
tiofo  of  Ariofto, '  La  ver^inella  e  fimile  a  la 
•  rofa,'  in  the  form  of  a  madrigal,  ib. 
Compofes  two  Englifh  madrigals  at  the  re- 
quefl  of  Tiiomas  Watfon,  who  publiflies 
them,  386.  Tallis  and  he  obtain  of 
queen  Elizabeth  a  patent  for  the  fole  print- 
ing of  mufic  and  mufic-p.iper,  291.  Tef- 
timonies  to  his  merit,  290.  Curious 
verfes  of  John  Bald  wine,  a  finging-man 
of  Windfor,  containing  an  euloj,ium  on 
Bird  and  other  old  church  muficians,  292. 
Sundry  canons  of  Bird  reduced  into  fcore 
by  Mr.  Galliard,  from  a  MS.  II.  336,  et 
feq.  A  motet  '  Venite  exultemu^,'  and 
another,  '  Diliges  Dominum  Deum,'  in 
canon,  refte  et  retro,  both  of  Bird's  compo- 
fition, III.  294,  et  feq. 

BiRCHENSHA,  John,  a  fingular  notifica- 
tion in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  a 


complete  fyftem  of  mufic  intended  to  be 
publifiied  by  him,  IV.  232,  n.  Account 
of  the  man,  447.  Pompous  advertifemenc 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£lions  of  the 
above  work,  by  the  name  of  Syntagma  Mu- 
ficje,  propofed  to  be  publiQied  by  him  by 
fubfcription,  ib.  Doubt  whether  it  was 
ever  publifhed,  449. 

Birch,  Humphrey  Wyrley,  an  admirer 
of  Croft,  V.  96.  An  enthufiafl:  in  mufic, 
97,  n.  A  lawyer  by  profeffion,  but  never- 
thelefs  walks  in  the  proceffion  at  queen  Ca- 
roline's interment,  habited  like  one  of  the 
choir,  ib. 

Bishop  of  Salifbury,  his  privilege  in 
virtue  of  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of 
the  ufeof  Sarum,  II.  3.  n. 

Bishop,  John,  organift  of  "Winchefter, 
and  a  compofer,  V.   15. 

Blacjcwell,  Ifaac,  a  compofer  of  fongs 
and  for  the  church,  V.  26. 

Blagrave,  Thomas,    a   gentleman  of 

the  chapelofCha.il. and  a  compofer,  V.  16. 

Blamont,  Francois  Colin  de,  V.  383. 

A  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  and 

a  compofer  of  operas,  ib. 

Blancks,  Edward,  a  compofer  of  pfalm- 
tunes,  III.  421. 

Bl  athwayt,  Col.  a  pupil  of  Aleflandro 
Scarlatti,  and  a  fine  performer  on  the  harp- 
fichord  when  a  boy,  V.  126,  n. 

Blitheman,  William,  Dr.  Bull's  maf- 
ter.  III.  317.  His  epitaph,  ib.  A  com- 
pofition of  his.  Appendix,  No.  IX. 

Blondel  de  Nefle,  a  rhymer  "Or  min- 
ffrel,  fearches  for  king  Richard  I.  in  his 
captivity,  and  difcovers  him  confined  in  a 
caftle  by  the  finging  of  a  fong  which  they 
had  jointly  compofed,  II.  57. 

Blow,  Dr.  IV.  486  Succeeds  Pelham 
Humphrey  as  mafter  of  the  chapel  children, 
and  Michael  Wife  as  almoner  of  St.  Paul's, 
487.  Archbifhop  Sancroft  confers  on  him 
the  degree  of  doflor,  ib.  Succeeds  Purcell  ' 
as  organill  of  Weftminfler-abbey,  ib.  Is  ap- 
pointed compofer  to  the  chapel  of  Will.  111. 
under  an  eftablidiment  made  at  the  inflance 
of  Dr.  Tillotfon,  ib.  Was  a  compofer  of 
anthems  while  a  chapel-boy,  488.  Com- 
pofes the  fong  of  '  Go  perjured  man,'  at  the 
requefl:  of  Charles  II.  in  imitation  of  a  duet 
of  Cariflimi,  which  the  king  was  fond  of, 
489.  1  he  Gloria  Patri  in  his  gamut  fer- 
vice,  and  which  is  engraven  on  his  monu- 
ment. 


ment,  fung  at  Rome,  491.  Affronts  fa- 
ther Petre,  and  is  therefore  fufpended  by 
James  II.  but  is  reftored  by  his  fucceffor, 
494,  n.  His  epitaph,  493.  Account  of 
his  family,  and  charafter,  ib. 

BoETius,  his  ftory,  I.  301.  Account 
of  his  writings,  308.  £xtra£ts  from  his 
treatife  DeMuCca,  315  to  333.  Remarks 
on  that  work,  334.  None  permitted  in 
the  univerflty  of  Oxford  to  read  it  till  they 
had  attained  the  degree  of  bachelor,    I. 

334,  n- 

BoLEYN,  Anne,  her  intimacy  with  Mark 
Smeton,  a  mufician,  a  groundlefs  furmife, 
v.- 201,  n. 

BoLLEs,  Sir  Piobert,  of  Leicefterfhire, 
an  eminent  patron  of  muficians,  IV.  398. 
Entertains  many  of  them  in  his  houfe  dur- 
ing the  Ufurpation,  399.  His  fon  a  fcho- 
lar  of  Simpfon,  and  a  fine  performer  on  the 
viol  da  gamba,  gains  great  applaufe  at 
Rome,  ib. 

BoiMBAEDT,  a  muCcal  inflrument,  fi- 
gure thereof,  II.  450. 

Bona,  Valerio,  a  writer  on  mufic,  III. 
209. 

BoNGUs,  Petrus,  his  notion  of  myflical 
numbers,  and  of  that  of  feven  in  particular, 
I.  16. 

BoNONCiNi,  Gio-  Maria,  a  writer  on 
mufic,  and  a  celebrated  compofer,  IV. 
276.  Contents  of  a  treatife  of  his  writing 
on  mufic,  277.  Had  three  fons  muficians, 
ibid. 

BoNONciNi,  Giovanni,  V.  274.  A  fine 
performer  on  the  violoncello,  and  compofer, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  ib. 
Camilla,  an  opera  of  his,  tranflated  and  in- 
troduced on  the  Englifli  fiage,  is  received 
with  great  applaufe,  ib.  Being  at  Rome, 
is  invited  to  England  by  the  dire£tors  of  the 
royal  acidemy,  and  engaged  to  compofe 
operas,  ib.  Parties  of  the  nobility  feve- 
rally  favour  him  and  Handel,  276.  A  con- 
tefl  enfues,  which  terminates  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter,  277.  Is  patronized  by 
the  Marlborough  family,  and  compofes  a 
funeral  anthem  for  the  duke,  276.  A  ma- 
drignl  performed  at  the  acailemy  of  ancient 
mufic  pretended  to  be  his,  but  which  is 
proved  to  have  been  compofcd  by  Lotti  of 
Venice,  278.  Suffers  much  in  his  reputa- 
tion by  this  difcovery  ;  and  aflbciating  him- 
felf  with  a  {harper,  leaves  England,  279, 

VOL.V. 
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280.  Reflexions  on  the  difpute  between  his 
friends  and  thofe  of  Handel,  281.  Two 
fongs  of  his,  '  In  vain  is  delay,'  in  Thomy- 
ris,  143,  and  '  Deh  lafcia  O  core,'  in  Af- 
tyanas,  284. 

BoNTEMPi,  Gio.  Andrea  Angelini,  IV. 
255.  Detects  by  experiments  the  fallacy 
of  the  relation  of  the  manner  ia  which  Py- 
thagoras is  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  con- 
fonances,  I.  35.  Author  of  a  Hiftory  of 
Mufic,  IV.  255.  Abftraa  thereof,  IV.  256, 
et  feq.     Remarks  on  the  work,  261. 

BoTTRiGARO,  Sign.  Cav.  Hercole,  a 
learned  mufician.  III.  206.  Cenfures  a 
book  of  Francefco  Patricio,  which  is  de- 
fended by  Gio.  Maria  Artufi,  207. 

BooRDELOT,  the  Abbe,  fome  papers  of 
his  and  his  nephew  Bonnet  Bourdelot  pub- 
liflied  with  the  title  of  Hiftoire  de  la  Mu- 
fique  et  de  fes  Effeds,  V.  200.  Extrafls 
therefrom,  201,  et  feq. 

BouREE,  a  kind  of  dance-tune,  its  time 
and  meafure,  IV.  390. 

Bourgeois,  Lewis,  one  of  the  compo- 
fers  of  the  original  melodies  to  the  French 
Pfalms,  III.  452,453. 

Bow  of  the  violin,  has  been  encreafing 
in  length  for  thefe  feventy  years  paft,  V. 

53-  n- 
Boy-bishop.     See  Episcopus  Pijero- 

RUM. 

Bracegirdle,  Mrs. Anne,  theadlrefs, 
a  fine  finger,  IV.  525,  n.  527,  n. 

Braule,  a  dance  fo  called,  defcribed, 

II-  '33- 

Brewer,  Thomas,  a  compofer  of  fanta- 
fias  for  the  viol,  and  of  rounds  and  catches, 
IV.  24.  The  fong  '  Turn  Amaryllis,' ori- 
ginally fet  by  him  in  two  parts,  faid  to  have 
been  fpoiled  by  the  addition  of  a  thi;d,  ib. 

Bricstan.     SeeBRisTAN. 

Bridale.   See  ^Vhitsun-ale. 

BRIDLlNGTo^f,  Gregory  of,  a  writer  on 
mufic,  11.  40. 

Brind,  Richard,  organift  of  St.  Paul's, 
Dr.  Greene's  mafter,  V.  16. 

Bristan,  a  writer  on  mufic,  I.  413. 

Britton,  Thomas,  the  famous  mufical 
fm all  coal  man,  V.  70.  A  chemift,  and  a 
colleclor  of  curious  books  and  manufcripts, 
"71.  Has  a  mufical  club  or  concert  at  his 
houfe  at  Clerkenwell,  which  is  reforted 
to  by  perfons  of  the  firfl  rank,  72.  Verfes 
on  him  by  Mr.  Hughes,  ib.  His-  cha- 
4  P  racier 


racier  by  Hearnc,  ib.  Further  particulars 
«f  himand  his  concert,  73.  Edward  Ward's 
charafter  of  him,  ib.  The  fuuation  of 
his  houfe  afcertained,  74.  Occafion  of 
painting  the  portrait  of  him  given  in  this 
work,  75.  Verfes  under  a  print  of  him, 
fcribbled  by  Prior,  ib.  Names  of  the  prin- 
cipal performers  at  his  concert,  76.  Ac- 
quainted with  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
other  colleftors  of  books  and  manufcripts, 
77.  Verfes  on  his  concert  by  \Vard,  ib.  n. 
Is  frightened  to  death  by  one  of  thofe  called 
Ventriloqui,  78.  Catalogue  of  his  mufi- 
cal  books  and  inftruments,  79,  etfeq. 

Brooman,  Ludovicus,  a  blind  mufi- 
cian,  III.  209. 

Brossard,  Seb.  de,  an  eminent  com- 
pofer  and  writer  on  mufic,  and  author  of 
Didlionnaire  de  Mufique,  publiflied  at  Am- 
ilerdam  in  1703,  IV.  307. 

Brouncker,  ^Vi]Iiam,  lord,  the  tranf- 
lator  of  the  Muficx  Compendium  of  Des 
Cartes,  deeply  fkilled  in  the  fcience  of  niu- 
£c,  IV.  181.  Propofes  a  divifion  of  the 
diapafon  into  feventeen  equal  femitones,  ib. 

Brown,  Robert,  the  fe£tary,  his  flub- 
bornnefs,  III.  493,  n. 

Brown,  Sir  'rhomas,  his  cenfure  of  the 
notion  of  the  myftery  of  numbers,  I.  18, 
and  of  that  of  the  finging  of  fwans,  IV. 
2cg.  Credits  the  reports  of  the  tarantula, 
its  bite,  and  the  cure  of  the  frenzy  thereby 
excited,  by  mufic,  215,  n. 

Brown,  Tom,  an  aflbciate  of  Purcell, 
IV.  499,  506. 

Bryennius,  Manuel,  a  writer  on  mu- 
fic, I.  226. 

Bryne,  Albertus,  an  eminent  church- 
muGcian,  appointed  organifl  of  St.  Paul's 
immediately  after  the  Reftoration,  IV.  413. 

Bull,  Dr.  III.  318.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  queen  Elizabeth  is  chofen 
Grefliam  profeflbr,  319.  Is  permitted  to 
read  his  leflures  in  Englilh,  ib.  Appoints 
Thomas,  the  fon  of  William  Bird,  his  de- 
puty, and  travels  abroad,  ib  Amazes  a 
muCcian  at  St.  Omer's  by  adding  forty  parts 
to  a  compofition  of  forty  parts,  ib.  Plays 
before  the  king  and  prince  Henry,  at  Mer- 
chant-Taylors hall,  on  a  fmall  pair  of  or- 
gans, 320.  Enters  into  the  fervice  of  the 
archduke  of  Auftria,  and  dies  abroad,  321. 
Two  canons  of  his  in  a  fingular  form,  from 
a  MS.  with  their  refolutions,  II.  366,  367, 
369.  370- 
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Burette,  Jean-Pierre,  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions,  maintains  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  Plutarch's  dialogue  on  mufie^ 
I.  221.  Proves  that  the  ancients  were  un- 
acquainted with  mufic  in  confonance,  V. 
388. 

Burton,  Avery,  a  cathedral  muficiar* 
and  acompofer,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  III.  421. 

Butler,  Samuel,  a  fhrewd  allufion  of 
his  in  the  charadter  of  Crowdero,  to  Crom- 
well's ordinance  againft  fidlers  and  min- 
flrells,  IV.  383,  n. 

Butler,  Charles,  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled '  The  Principles  of  Mufic  in  finging 
'  and  fettlng.'lV.  38.    Account  thereof,  ib. 

Buxtehude,  Dietrich,  a  celebrated  or- 
ganift  and  compofer  of  leffons  for  the  harp- 
(ichord,  V.  251. 


Caccini,  Giulio,  one  of  the  firft  inven- 
tors of  recitative.  III.  427,  n.  428.  His 
daughter  Francefca  eminently  (killed  in< 
mufic,  IV.   197. 

Caerwarden,  John,  one  of  the  pri- 
vate mufic  to  Charles  I.  a  noted  teacher  on- 
the  viol,  and  a  compofer,  IV.  63- 

C^DMON,  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet  and  mu- 
fician,  enabled  to  fing  by  communications 
in  a  dream,  II.  59. 

CssAR,  otherwife  Smegergill,  Wil- 
liam, a  compofer  of  fongs,   V.    16. 

Cjesar,  Dr.  Julius,  a  phyfician  of  Ro- 
cheller,  a  compofer  of  catches,  V.  16. 

Calamus,  Pastoralis,  ,  defctiption 
and  figure  thereof,  I.  244,  245. 

Caldara,  Ant.  vice-chapel-mafter  to 
the  emperor  Leopold,  a  celebrated  compo- 
fer, V.  36. 

Calvin,  procures  the  Pfalms  of  Clement 
Marot  and  Beza  to  be  fet  to  mufic  for  the 
ufe  of  his  church  at  Geneva,  III.  450. 

Calvisius,  Sethus,  a  writer  on  mufic, 
III.  223. 

Cambert,  joint  conduftor 

of  the  French  opera  with  Perrin,  IV.  238, 
Is  fupplanted  by  Lully,  239-  Arrives  in 
England,  and  is  favoured  by  Charles  II.  ib. 
n.  Performs  his  opera  of  Pomone  here,  and 
dies  for  grief  at  the  ill  reception  of  it,  ib. 

Cambrensis,  Giraldus,  his  account  of 
a  method  of  finging  in  confonance  pratSlifed 
by  the  Northumbrians,  I.  408. 

Camilla,  an  operaof  Bononcini,  coai- 
pofed  when  he  was  but  eighteen,  is  per- 
formed 


formed  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Lon- 
don, the  mufic  being  fet  to  Englifh  words, 
with  great  applaufe,  V.  475. 

Campion,  Dr.  a  poet  and  mufician, 
•writes  a  mafque  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  of  Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  the 
divorced  countefs  of  Eflex,  III.  316,  n. 
Wasa  doftor  in  phyfic,  IV.  24.  Particu- 
lars of  him,  ib. 

Campion,  Mifs,  a  fine  finger,  IV.  525,  n. 
V.  151,  n. 

Campra,  Andre,  a  celebrated  compofer 
of  motets,  and  alfo  of  operas,  V.  43. 

Canaries,  a  dance-tune  fo  called,  IV. 

39'- 

Canon  in  mufic,  what  it  properly  figni- 
fies,  II.  353.  Explained  by  Morley  to  be  a 
compendious  way  of  writing  fugue,  invent- 
ed by  the  Italians,  363.  Example  of  a  canon 
that  may  be  fung  two  thoufand  ways,  375. 
Mention  of  enigmatical  canons  as  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  a  circle,  a  fun- 
dial,  a  key,  a  fword,a  balance,  a  fpeculum, 
and  a  chefs-board,  III.  374,  IV.  73. 

Canons  in  the  unifon,  examples  of, 
from  ancient  manufcripts,  and  coIIeQions 
of  old  compofitions.  III,  355,  et  feq.  362, 
378  to  382. 

CaNTADOURS.  SeePoETsPROVENCAL. 

Cantata,  by  whom  invented,  IV.  gi. 

Cantilena,  an  ancient  one  contrived  as 
a  praxis  of  the  intervals  in  finging,  II.  211. 

Canto  fermo,  an  example  thereof,  II. 
167. 

Canto  figurato,  an  example  thereof, 
IT.   169. 

Cantone,  Gerolamo,  a  writer  on  the 
ecclefiaftical  tones,  I.  358. 

Cantus  Ambrosianus  I.  287,  347. 

Cantus  Gregorianus,  feu  Ecclesi- 
ASTicus,  I.  348,  et  feq.  Defcription 
thereof,  362.  Reformed  by  Paleftriiia  and 
JFrancefco  Suriano,  363,  n.  Direilions 
of  Guill.  Gabr.  Nivers  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  fame,  365,  n.  Corruptions 
thereof,  368,  373.  Firlt  taught  in  Britain 
to  the  churches  in  Kent,  371.  hs  admif- 
fion  into  the  Galilean  church  oppofed  by 
the  clergy  thereof,  376.  Charlemagne  de- 
cides in  its  favour  upon  the  authority  of  a 
pretended  miracle,  377.  Its  reception  in 
Spain  alfo  oppofed,  but  determined  by  fin- 
gle  combat,  381,  n.  Caufes  of  its  frequent 
corruption,  382,  n.  Names  of  celebrated 
modern  writers  on  it,  IV,  283,  n. 
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CANTttsMENsuRABiLis  invented  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Franco 
of  Liege,  and  not  by  Johannes  De  Muris, 
as  is  generally  aflerted,  II.  17,  152,  175, 
217,237. 

Canzone,     1  The  terms  explained,  III. 

Canzonet,  J     195,  n.  383. 

Capella,  Martianus,  treats  largely  on 
mufic  in  his  fable  De  Nuptiis  Philologiseet 
Mercurii,  I.  294.  Account  of  that  work, 
and  of  the  different  opinions  touching  it, 
295.  Was  the  firft  who  gave  the  name  of 
tones  to  fuch  of  the  modes  as  were  takea 
into  the  Cantus  Ecclefiafticus,  I.  342. 

Carbonelli,  Stefano,  a  difciple  of  Co- 
relli,  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  and  a 
compofer  for  that  inftrument,  and  for  fome 
time  leader  of  the  orcheftra  at  the  Haymar- 
ket,  V.  360.  Complimented  by  Sir  Ri- 
chard Steele  in  his  comedy  of  the  Confcious 
Lovers,  ib.  Attaches  himfelf  to  Mr.  Han- 
del, and  performs  in  his  oratorios,  ib. 
Quits  the  profeflion  of  mufic,  and  becomes 
a  wine-merchant,  361. 

Cardinals  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  their 
office,  V.  14,  n. 

Carey,  Henry,  V.  184.  A  compofer 
of  cantatas  and  ballad-airs,  and  a  fmall 
poet,  185.  Ridicules  Ambrofe  Phillips  by 
the  name  of  Namby  Pamby,  in  an  infantine 
ftyle  of  verfification,  ib.  Author  of  the  Dra- 
gon of  Wantley,  an  excellent  burlefque  of 
the  Italian  opera,  which  is  fet  by  Lampe, 
and  well  received,  186.     Hischarader,  ib. 

Carissimi,  Giacomo,  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  cantata,  IV.  91.  A  great  im- 
prover of  recitative,  92.  And  as  it  is  faid 
the  inventor  of  moving  bafles,  ib.  A  com- 
pofition  of  his,  '  Dite  6  Cieli,'  4S9.  The 
fame  faid  to  be  imitated  at  the  requelt  of 
Cha.  II.  by  Dr.  Blow  in  the  fong  of '  Go 
'  perjured  man,'  488. 

Carleton,  Richard,  a  clergyman  in 
prieft's   orders,  a  compofer  of    madrigals, 

m.  421. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  his  bitter  in- 
ve£\ive  againfl  the  eftablillied  form  of  di- 
vine worfliip,  with  Hooker's  defence  there- 
of, III.  264,  n.  Particulars  of  him,  491. 
His  objections  againft  antiphonal  finging, 
494.     The  fame  refuted  by  Hooker,  497. 

Caslon,  JNIr.  William,  the  letter-foun- 
der, a  lover  of  mufic,  account  of  him,  V. 
127.     Has  concerts  at  his  houfe,  128. 

4  P  2  Cas- 
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CASSloDORUs,a  writeron  muric,!.  339. 
CASTANETf,  a  Moorifh  invention,  II. 
135.    Their  ufe   in  dnncing,  ib. 

Castel,  Louis  Bertrand,  a  Jefuit, 
■writes  a  diflcrtation  on  theGuida  Armoni- 
ca  of  Geminiani,  V.  391.  Account  of 
him,  ib.  n.     Extraft  therefrom,  392. 

Castle-Society  of  mufic,  occafion 
and  time  of  its  eftablifliment,  V'.  29. 

Castrl'CCI,  Pietro,  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  conipofer  for  that 
inftrument,  v.  361.  Performs  in  the  opera 
under  Handel,  till  growing  old,  he  is 
obliged  to  yield  to  Ciegg,  ib. 

Catch,  a  fpecies  of  fugue  in  the  uni- 
fon,  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  applied 
to  mufical  compofition,  II.  376.  Aflerted 
to  be  of  Englilh  invention,  377.  The  ori- 
ginal catch,  '  Hold  thy  peace,'  in  Shakef- 
peare's  Twelfth  Night,  in  fcore,  378.  That 
of  Mr.  Haflings,  mentioned  in  lord  Staftef- 
bury's  charafter  of  him,  '  There  lies  a  pud- 
*  ding  at  the  fire,'  in  fcore,  IV.  19.  A 
humourous  one  on  fnufF,  V.  12,  n. 

Catch-Club  at  the  Thatched  houfe, 
St.  Jamcs's-flreet,  edabliflied,  V.  420. 

Catherine,  confoit  of  Hen.  VIII.  re- 
commends to  her  daughter,  the  princefs 
Mary,  the  ufe  of  the  virginals  or  lute,  if 
{he  has  any,  III.  458. 

Catheri.n'E,  confort  of  Cha.  II.  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  refides  at  Somerfet- 
lioufe,  and  has  a  fmall  choral  eftablifhment 
there,  IV.  426,  n,     Lift  thereof,  ib. 

Ceeell,  a  kind  of  air  of  a  peculiar  form, 
its  time  and  meafures,  IV.  392-  An  ex- 
ample thereof,  Appendix,  No.  XXII. 

Cecilia,  St.  her  legend,  iV.  502,  n. 
Figure  of  her  as  reprefented  on  her  monu- 
ment, ib. 

Censorinus,  account  of  his  book  '  De 
«  Die  Natali,'  and  extracls  from  it  of  fuch 
paflages  as  relate  to  mufic,  I.  237,  etfeq. 

Cerone,  Domenico  Pedro,  IV .  70.  Con- 
tents of  a  voluminous  work  compofed  by  him, 
entitled  '  El  Melopeo  y  Maeftro,'  ib.  et  feq. 

Cerreto,  Scipione,  a  writer  on  mufic, 
III.   '  25-     His  tablature  for  the  lute,  237. 

^ervelat,  a  fhort  baflbon,  a  corn- 
pages  of  du£ts  only  five  inches  in  height, 
unfit  for  ufe,  IV.  139.  Stanefby  makes  one 
asdefcribed  byMerfenniis,  which  fails,  ib.  n. 

Cesti,  Marc  Ant.  one  of  the  earlieft 
compofers  of  cantatas,  IV.  93.  A  duet  by 
him,  ,  Cara  cara'e  dolce,'  94. 
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Chacone,  etymology  of  the  term,  IV. 
388.  A  Moorifh  dance,  and  its  meafures, 
ib. 

Chalumeau,  figure  thereof,  II.  450. 

Chandois,  James,  duke  of,  builds  a 
houfe  near  Edgeware  in  Middlefex,  called 
Cannons,  with  a  chapel  therein,  in  which 
choral  fervice  is  performed,  V.  ig8.  Re- 
tains Dr  Pepufch  and  Mr.  Handel,  who 
compofe  the  fervices  and  anthems  fung  there, 
199.  Particulars  refpecting  this  ftruclure, 
and  the  fubfequent  fate  thereof,  198,  n. 

Chanterres.  See  Poets  Proven- 
cal. 

Chantries,  their  ufe,  II.  268.  They, 
together  with  free  chapels,  are  difTclved, 
I  Edw.  VI.  269. 

Chantry-priests,  their  employment, 
II.  268, 

Chapel  establishments,  of  Ed.  IV. 
II.  292.  Of  cardinal  Wolfey,  III.  67.  Of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  anno  1512, 
68.  Of  Edw.  VI.  481.  Of  Cha.  II.  at 
the  Reftoration,  IV.  358.  Of  Geo.  I. 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  four  gentle- 
men, a  fecond  compofer  in  ordinary,  a  lu- 
tenift,  and  a  viclill,  V.  60,  n. 

Charke,  Rich,  firft  violin  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  marries  the  youngeft  daugh- 
ter of  Cibber,  V.  362.  A  good  performer, 
and  a  compofer  of  medley  overtures,  ib. 
Dies  at  Jamaica,  ib. 

Charlemagne,  upon  occafion  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Cantus  Gregorian  us,  ap- 
plies to  pope  Adrian,  who  feiftls  him  two 
clerks,  and  they  reftore  it  to  its  original  pu- 
rity,I. 373.  Hischara(Sler,  378.  His  deter- 
mination of  the  conteft  between  the  Roman 
and  Galilean  fingers,  377,  380.  Endows 
fchools  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  for  the 
ftudy  and  practice  of  mufic,  II.  31,  n. 
Was  accuflomed  to  fing  in  the  choral  fer- 
vice, ib.  Caufes  his  daughters  to  be  in- 
flruifled  in  mufic,  ib. 

Charles  V.  the  emperor,  a  lover  of 
mufic,  II.  485.  Entertained  with  it  at 
meals  by  the  fingers  of  his  chapel,  ib. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  being  terrified 
with  dreams  after  the  mafiacre  of  Paris,  has 
recourfe  to  mufic  to  calm  his  mind,  II.  499. 
The  penitential  pfalms  of  Orlando  de  Laifo 
conjfdlured  to  have  been  compofed  with 
that  view,  499,  n.  Sends  for  the  author  to 
take  upon  him  the  cfEce  of  his  chapel-maf- 
ter,  but  dies  before  his  arrival,  498.  Un- 
derflood 
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Chaucer,  pafTages  in  his  works  relative 
to  mufic  and  mufical  inftruments,  II.  8r, 
85,  86,  87,  105. 

Chelle,  William,  a  writer  on  mufic, 
II.  522. 

Cherebert,  king  of  Paris,  marries 
fucceffively  two  of  the  maids  of  honour  of 
his  deceafed  queen,  who  were  both  fine 
fingers,  V.  202. 

Chest  OF  VIOLS  defcribed,  IV.  32.  n, 
338,  n.  Directions  for  chuCng  or  mak- 
ing up  one,  465.  Principal  makers  of 
viols,  ib. 

CnitD,  Dr.  IV.  414.  King  Charles  I. 
fond  of  his  fervice  in  D  ^f ,  415.  Occa- 
fion  of  compoCng  it,  ib.  Paves  the  choir 
of  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windfor  on  being 
paid  the  arrears  of  his  falary  as  organift 
thereof,  ib.     His  epitaph,  416. 

Children,  impreffed  for  choir  fervice, 

II.  526,  n.  III.  465. 
Children,  royal,  whipped  byproxy, 

III.  253,  n. 
Children  of  the  chapel,  order  ref- 

pefting  thofe  of  Edw.  IV.  their  education, 
diet,  lodging,  and  future  maintenance  in  the 
univerfities,  II.  293.  Of  the  chapel  of 
Henry  Algernon,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
their  wages,  diet,  and  other  particulars  ref- 
peding  them,  III.  68.  Of  Edw.  VI.  481. 
The  chapel  children  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
under  Richard  Edwards  their  mafter,  are 
taught  to  adl  plays,  417,  n.  Blow  and 
others,  children  of  the  chapel,  temp.  Car. II. 
compofe  anthems,  IV.  359,  488. 

Chilmead,  Edm.  IV.  410.  An  ex- 
cellent fcholar  and  mathematician,  derives 
a  flender  fubfiftence  from  a  weekly  concert 
held  at  his  lodging  in  Alderfgate-fireet,  ib. 

Chilston,  curious   di- 

reflions  of  his  for  the  practice  of  extempo- 
rary defcant,  II;  227. 

Choral  service,  in  Britain  firftprac- 
tifed  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  I.  404.  After 
that  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  Kent,  till  the 
archbiftiop  Theodore  fpread  it  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  ib.  Endowments  for  cho- 
ral fervice  at  Hereford,  II.  264.  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  ib.  Wells,  765.  Litchfield,  ib. 
Southwell,  ib.  Beverly,  ib.  Arundel,  now 
diflblved,  ib.  Weflminlter,  ib.  Ne^A'  col- 
lege, Magdalen  college,  and  All  Soul's  col- 
lege Oxford,  ib.  Ipfwich,  ib.  Windfor, 
266.    tton,  ib.  St.  Stephen's  chapel  Weft- 

minfter, 


derfliood  mufic,  and  aftually  fung  the  fenor 
pait  with  his  muficians,  499,  n.  Founded 
the  mufic-fchool  of  St.  Innocent,  ib.  Per- 
forms in  an  academy  of  mufic  held  at  the 
houfe  of  Jcan-Antoine  de  Baif,  V.  202. 

Charles  I.  was  taught  the  violdagam- 
ba  by  Coperario,  IV.  14.  Took  great 
plealure  in  hearing  the  famous  fetvice  of 
Dr  Child  in  D^f,  IV.  14,  n.  Grant  of 
wages  to  Nicholas  Laniere,  the  mailer  of 
his  mufic,  and  others  of  his  muficians,  IV. 
36.  Lamc7its  the  untimely  fate  of  William 
i.av.'es,  and  wears  mourning  for  him,  47. 
Often  appointed  the  fervice  and  anthems 
himfelf,  415. 

Chakles  II  encourages  the  practice  of 
the  violin,  and,  according  to  the  French 
mode,  would  have  a  band  of  twenty- four  to 
play  to  him  at  meals,  IV.  325,  n.  His 
chapel  eftablifliment,  358.  Introduces  vio- 
lins, cornets,  and  facbuts  into  his  chapel 
fervice,  359.  At  the  folicitation  of  Capt. 
Cook,  mafler  of  the  children,  augments 
the  falaries  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel, 
and  grants  to  him  and  his  fuccelFors  an  al- 
lowance for  teaching  the  children,  ib. 
W^as  able  to  fing  his  part  in  an  eafy  fong, 
and  would  frequently  do  it,  the  duke  of 
York  accompanying  on  the  guitar,  360,  n. 
In  a  party  of  pleafure  at  fea  narrowly  ef- 
capes,  and  thereby  gives  occafion  to  Pur- 
cell  to  compofe  the  anthem  '  They  that  go 
»  down  toihe  fea  in  (flips,'  359,  n.  A  lighter 
ftyle  of  church  mufic  than  that  of  the  old 
compofers,  introduced  in  his  time,  360. 
Eflablifhes  a  band  of  violins  in  imitation  of 
thitof  Lewi  a  XIV.  and  places  Bal  tzar  the  Lu- 
becker  at  the  head  of  it,  and  afterwards  Ba- 
iiifter,  whom  he  fends  into  France  for  im- 
provement, but  upon  his  return  difmilfes, 
for  faying  that  the  Englifh  violins  were 
better  th:in  the  French,  384,  385.  Ap- 
points Matt.  Lock  mailer  or  dire<Stor  of  his 
mufic,  385. 

Charpentier,  Marc-Antoine,  a  com- 
pofer  of  operas,  V,  42. 

Charter  of  Edw.  IV.  incorporating 
Walter  Haliday  and  others  his  miniftrels, 
IV.  366,  n.  Abdratl  of  one  of  Cha.  I. 
grounded  on  the  former  granted  to  Nic.  La- 
nier and  others,  reciting  that  the  charter 
granted  2  Jac.  I.  to  the  minftrels  of  Lon- 
don, was  procured  by  untrue  fuggeflions, 
and  that  the  fame  was  therefore  vacated  by 
a  judgment  on  a  Scire  facias,  365,  et  feq. 


mJnfter,  ib  Ctulft-Church,  ib.  Poult- 
iiey  college.  Leaden-hall,  and  St.  Michael 
-Royal,  London,  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Warwick.  EIlabliQiment  of  the 
royal  chapel  temp.  Edw.  IV.  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  feveral  officers  employed 
therein,  the  qualifications  required  of  them, 
and  their  feveral  duties,  IL  292.  Eftablidi- 
ment  for  choral  fervice  in  the  chapel  of  car- 
dinal VVolfey,  IIL  67.  In  that  of  Henry 
Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, 68.  Anciently  princes  fung  in  it, 
inftanced  in  Charlemagne,  and  the  empe- 
rors Otho  111.  and  Henry  II.  and  Kuni- 
gunda,  the  confort  of  the  latter,  II.  432,  n. 
Fulkll  count  of  Anjou,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  do  the  fame,  ib.  The  apology  of  the 
latter  for  it,  ib.  Early  complaints  of  the 
abufe  of  choral  fervice,  with  a  view  to  its 
banifliment  from  the  church,  III.  58.  Hif- 
tory  of  the  eftablifhment  of  choral  fervice  in 
England  after  the  Reformation,  468,  469. 
Formula,  thereof,  with  the  mufic  compofed 
by  John  Marbeck,  organift  of  Windfor  cha- 
pel, 470,  et  feq.  An  injunction  of  queen 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  it,  ^1.85.  Strenuoufly 
oppofed  by  Cartwright,  and  others  of  the 
Puritans,  491.  Hooker's  defence  of  it, 
495,  497.  Abolifhed  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  lords  in  1644,  forbidding  the  ufe  of  the 
liturgy,  IV.  41.  Revived  at  the  Reftora- 
tion,  347.  Meafures  taken  for  its  re-efta- 
blifhment,  ib.  et  feq.  Formula  of  cathe- 
dral fervice  by  Edward  Low,  350.  By 
James  ClifFord,  351. 

Chord,  mufical,  a  chord  flruck  open 
gives  no  fewer  than  five  different  founds, 
afferted  by  Merfennus  as  the  refult  of  ex- 
periments made  by  himfelf,  III.  133,  n. 
IV.  118. 

Chords  of  the  ancient  lyre,  originally 
four,  I.  12.  Increafed  to  feven,  14.  By 
■whom  they  were  feverally  added,  ib. 

Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  re- 
tains Douland  as  his  lutenifl ;  and  upon 
his  quitting  his  court,  folicits  the  lady  Ara- 
bella Stuart  for  Tho.  Cutting,  her  fervant, 
10  fupply  his  place,  IV.   15,  n. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sueden,  having 
refigned  her  crown,  and  taken  up  her  refi- 
dence  at  Rome,  upon  the  arrival  there  of 
the  earl  of  Cafllemain,  on  an  embafTy  from 
James  II.  to  the  pope,  entertains  the  city 
with  a  mufical  drama,  in  which  Corelli  leads 
.the  orchJllra,  IV.  309,  n. 
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Chromatic  genus,  why  fo  termed,  1. 
91.  The  three  fpecies  thereof,  viz.  the 
foft,  the  hemiolian  or  fefquialtera,  and  the 
toniac,  reprefented  in  numbers,  I.  87,  93, 
102. 

Chronometer,  an  inftrument  for  the 
meafuring  of  time,  a  defcnption  thereof, 
V.  40. 

Chysostom,  St.  introduces  the  finging 
of  hymns  into  his  church  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  I.  285. 

Church-ale.     See  Whitsun-ale, 
Church-music,  the  levity  of  it  a  fub- 
jeft  of  complaint  in  the  lime  of  Doni,  IV. 
203. 

Churches,  cathedral  and  collegiate, 
the  feminaries  of  muficians,  IIL  521. 

CiFRA,  Ant.  IV,  78.  A  celebrated 
compofer  of  church-mufic,  ib. 

Cithara  bijuga,  or  theorbo,  its  figure, 
IV.   no. 

CiTOLE,  an  ancient  mufical  inftrument, 
mentioned  by  Gower,  II.   106,  n. 

Cittern,  a  mufical  inftrument,  the 
fymbol  of  a  proftitute,  III.  40S.  Now 
ignorantly  termed  the  guitar,  IV.  113, 
Figure  thereof,  ib.  Formerly  the  amufe- 
ment  of  waiting  cuflomers  in  a  barber's 
fhop,  III.  341,  n.  IV.   113,  n. 

Clark,  Jeremiah,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow, 
and  organift  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  royal 
chapel,  particulars  of  him,  V.  58. 

Clavichord  or  Clarichord,  defcriptioii 
and  figure  thereof,  IL  442. 

Clavicitherium,  defcription  and  fi- 
gure thereof,  IL  442. 

Clayton,  Thomas,  an  ignorant  pre- 
tender, lets  Mr.  Addifon's  Rofamond  to 
mufic,  V.  135.  His  overture  to  that  opera, 
and  a  duet  therein,  138,141.  Sets  Alex- 
ander's Feaft  for  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which 
is  performed,  and  mifcarries,  147,  n. 
Aflbciates  with  Haym  and  Dieupart,  and 
in  conjundtion  with  them  carries  on  a  con- 
cert at  his  houfe  in  York-buildings,  164, 
170. 

Clegg,  John,  a  fcholar  of  Dubourg, 
and  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  V.  361. 
Succeeds  Caftrucci  in  leading  the  operas 
conduced  by  Handel,  ib.  Becomes  a  lu- 
natic, 362. 

Clemens  non  Papa,  II.  485.  A  canon 
of  his  compofition,  with  the  refolution 
thereof,  362. 
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Clerembault,  Louis-Nicolas,  V. 
382.  Uireftor  of  the  private  concerts  of 
Madam  de  Maintenon,  and  a  compofer  of 
cantatas  and  motets,  ib. 

Clergy,  mufic  incident  to  their  profef- 
fion,  II.  4^.  And  deemed  a  neceffary  pre- 
parative for  the  exercife  of  their  fundtion, 
541,  n. 

Clifford,  James,  III.  334,  n.  Col- 
lefts  and  puWifhes  foon  after  the  Reftora- 
tion,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
choral  fervice,  a  colleftion,  of  the  words 
only)  of  fervices  and  anthems  ufually  fung 
in  his  majefty's  chapel,  and  elfewhere  in 
Ifngland  and  Ireland,  IV.  350,  with  a  for- 
mula of  cathedral  fervice,  351.  Particulars 
of  him,  350. 

Cliffs,  their  ufe  in  mufic,  I.  431. 
Ancient  method  of  denoting  them,  III.  51. 
Suppofed  by  Kepler  to  be  corruptions  of  the 
letters  F.C.G.  III.  89,  IV.  162.  Propofals 
to  rejedt  them,  IV.  419,  V.  224. 

Coat  armour,  the  origin  thereof,  II. 
116,  n. 

Cobb,  Rich,  organifl  to  Cha.  I.  and  af- 
terwards a  teacher  of  mufic,  IV.  63. 

CocHLEus,  Johannes,  a  writer  on  mu- 
fic, II.  385. 

CocLicus,  Adrian  Petit,  a  writer  on 
mufic,  III.  88. 

CoLASsE,  Pafcal,  a  difciple  of  Lully, 
and  a  compofer  of  operas,  V.  42. 

Coll  EGE- DISCI  PL  I NE,  very  fevere  temp. 
Hen.  VIII.  II.   347,  n. 

CoLONNA,  Fabio,  IV.  99.  His  divi- 
fion  of  the  monochord,  102.  Condemned 
by  Merfennus,  103.  Severely  reprehended 
by  Doni,  194. 

CoLONNA,  Gio.  Paolo,  a  fine  church 
compofer,  \V .  265. 

CoLMAN,  Dr.  Charles,  IV.  63.  To- 
gether with  Henry  Lawes,  Capt.  Cook,  and 
George  Hudfon,  compofes  the  mufic  to  an 
entertainment  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
opera,  performed  at  Rutland-houfe  in  the 
time  of  the  ufurpation,  ib. 

CoLMAN,  Edward,' fon  of  Dr.  Colman, 
a  fingiiig-mafter,  and  a  teacher  of  the  lute 
and  viol,  V.   16. 

Colours  or  fpecies  of  the  genera,  I.  86, 
etfeq,. 

Colours,  in  coat  armour,  contrafted 
with  thofe  of  the  mufical  notes,  II.  223. 

Combinations,  or  poffible  permuta- 


tions of  notes,  multifarious  to  an  aftonifliing 
degree,  IV.  108. 

CoMENius,  Johannes  Amos,  defcribes 
the  mufical  inflruments  in  ufe  in  his  time  in 
his  Orbis  Senfualium  Pidtus,  II.  456,  n. 
Mr.  Evelyn's  charader  of  that  little  book, 
ib.     Particulars  of  the  author,  ib. 

Comma,  how  produced,  I.  82.  Its  ra- 
tio, 83.  Of  th?  Pythagoreans,  84.  The 
lead  of  fenfible  intervals,  ib. 

Common  Prayer,  firft  fet  to  mufical 
notes  by  John  Marbeck,  III.  470.  His 
formula  of  the  fervice,  472. 

Company  of  muficians  of  London,  in- 
corporated by  James  I.  III.  321,  n. 
Judgment  on  a  Scire  facias  againft  their 
charter,  IV.  369.  A  charter  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  the  muficians  of  Weftrainfter, 
365.  Proceedings  under  the  fame,  371,  et 
feq. 

CoMM  issiONERS,  ECCLESIASTIC  A  L,  un- 
der the  ftatute  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  the  rulepre- 
fcribed  by  them  in  the  Pieformatio  Legum 
Ecclefiafticarum,  for  the  performance  of 
choral  fervice,  III.  460. 

Composition,  mufical,  rules  for,  by 
Chfiftopher  Simpfon,  IV.  405. 

Compositions,  mufical,  in  this  work. 
A  fragment  of  Pindar,  with  the  ancient 
Greek  mufical  characters  rendered  in  the 
notes  of  the  modern  fcale,  I.  54.  An 
enigmatical  compofition  of  five  parts  of 
Coflanzo  Porta,  contrived  to  be  fung  for- 
wards and  backwards,  ii2,  et  feq.  A 
motet  of  Nicola  Vicentino,  by  him  given 
as  an  example  of  the  true  chromatic, 
120.  Part  of  a  madrigal  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, faid  to  be  in  the  true  enarmonic 
genus,  1 22.  A  madrigal  of  his,  faid  to  be  in  ■ 
all  the  three  genera,  123.  A  fong  in  the  ■ 
flyle  of  the  Proven9als,  by  Theobald,  king 
of  Navarre,  with  the  mufical  notes,  II.  47. 
A  canon  in  the  unifon, '  Sumer  is  i  cumen  in,' 
in  the  ancient  mufical  charadlers,  from  » 
MS.  in  the  Harleian  colle£lit)n,  93. 
The  fame  in  fcore',  96,  et  feq.  Two 
fugues  of  two  parts  in  one,  upon  a  plain- 
fong  of  '  O  Lux,'  by  Robert  Johnfon, 
355.  Canons  of  two  in  one,  and  four  in 
two,  on  the  fame  piainfong,  and  alfo  on  a  . 
plainfong  of  Miferere  by  Bird,  with  their 
refolutions,  by  Mr.  Galliard,  356  to  359. 
Canon  in  the  unifon  a  5  voc.  by  Clemens  ■ 
non  Papa,  with  the  refolution,   362.     A  . 
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.  canon  of  Emilio  Roni,  celebrated  by  Kir- 
cher,  365.  Canon  a  4  voc.  of  two  in  one, 
re£le  et  retro,  by  Dr.  Bull,  with  the  refo- 
lution,  366,  367.  A  fugue  per  arfin  et 
thefin,  per  muovimente  contrarii,  368. 
Canon  of  5  voc.  of  four  parts  in  one,  upon 
a  plainfong,  rede  et  retro,  et  per  arfin  et 
thefin,  by  Dr.  Bull,  369.  The  refolution, 
370.  Two  parts  in  one  upon  a  plainfong,  per 
arlln  et  thefin  bis  repetite, by  Bird,  celebrat- 
ed by  Butler  as  inimitable,  373.  A  canon  of 
Pietro  Francefco  Valentini,  which  may  be 
fung  more  than  two  thoufand  ways,  375, 
n.  The  catch  '  Hold  thy  peace,'  for  three 
voices,  as  originally  fung  in  Shakefpeare's 
play  of  Twelfth  Night,   378.     Canons  in 

.  the  unifon,  or  rounds,  viz.  '  O  my  fearful 
'  dreams,'  ib.  Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  379. 
'  Come  follow  me  merrily  my  mates,'  381. 

•  How  (hall  we  fing  well  and  not  be  weary,' 
382.  Motets,  viz.  '  A  Furore,'  audtor  in- 
certus,  from  Glareanus,  425  to  427. 
'  Conceptio  Maria  virginis,'  Henricus  Ifaac, 
429,  430.  Canon  contrived  for  Louis  XII. 
of  France  and  two  boys  to  fing,  lodocus 
Pratenfis,  432.  Motet  '  Nc  Iseteris  inimi- 
'  ca  mea,'  Damianus  a  Goes,  438  to  440. 
Motet  '  O  Jefu  fili  David,'  lodocus  Pra- 
tenfis, 467  to  469.  Canon  in  epidiapente 
by  Johannes  Okenheim,  with  the  refolu- 
tion, by  Ambrofe  Wilphlingfederus,  471 
to  473.  Motet  '  Quem  dicunt  homines,' 
Adriano  Willaert,  476  to  480.  Motet 
'  Salve  Mater,'  Johannes  Mouton,  482  to 
484.  Madrigals,  viz.  '  Ancor  che  col  par- 
'  tire,'    Cipriano   de   Rore,    486  to    490. 

•  Da  bei  rami,'  Filippo  de  Monte,  492  to 
496.  '  O  d'amariflime  onde,'  Orlando  de 
Laffo,  501  to  506.  Motets,  viz.  '  Ofplen- 
'  dor  glorias,'  John  Taverner,  513,  514. 
'  Ave  fumme  eternitatis,'  Dr.  Fairfax,  516, 
517.  '  Ad  lapidis  poficionem,'  John  Dy- 
gon,  prior  of  St.  Auftin's,  Canterbury,  519 
to  521.  Hymn  '  Stev'n  (irft  after  Chiiiie,' 
John  Shephard,  523  to  525.  Motet, 
'  Stella  cceli,'  Jchn  Thome,  of  York,  527  to 
530.  Cantilena  '  Quam  pulchra  es  et  quam 

•  decora  chariflima  in  deliciis,'  king  Henry 
VIII.  534  to  540.  Song,  '  Ah  befluew  ye,' 
■William  Cornifti,  jun.  III.  3  to  8.  Song, 
'  Hoyday,  hoyday,  jolly  ruttekin,'  William 
Cornifti,  jun.  9  to  16.  Motet,  '  Sicut 
'  cervus,' P.ileftrina,  175  to  182.  Madri- 
gals, viz.   '  Credo  gentil,'  Paleflrina,  185 


to  188.  '  DifTi  a  I'amata,'  Luca  Marenzio, 
198  to  201.  '  Baci  foave,'  Prencipe  di  Ve- 
nofa,  2 14  to  220.  Hymn,  '  A  virgine  and 
'  mother,'  John  Marbeck,  organift  of 
Windfor,  246  to  249.  The  two  initial 
flanzas  of  the  A£ls  of  the  Apoftles,  '  It 
'  chaunced  in  Iconium,'  to  a  fugue  of  four 
in  two.  Dr.  Tye,  256,  257.  Motet,  '  Ab- 
'  fterge  Domine,'  Tallis,  267  to  275. 
Motet  in  canon,  '  Miferere  noftri  Do- 
'  mine,'  Tallis,  276  to  278.  Sellen- 
ger's  Round,  an  ancient  country-dance 
tune,  288,  n.  Motet,'  Venite  exultemus,' 
Bird,  294  to  305.  Motet  in  canon,  redle 
et  retro,  *  Diliges  Dominum  Deum,'Bird, 
30610314.  Madrigals,  viz.  '  Voi  volete,' 
Pietro  Philippi,  328  to  333.  '  Befides  a 
'  fountain,'  Tho.  Morley,  350  to  355. 
'  Aye  mee  my  wonted  joyes  forfake  mee,' 
Tho.  Weelkes,  362  to  366.  Pfalm, '  O  had 
'  I  wings  like  to  a  doue,'  John  Milton,  369 
to  371.  Madrigals,  viz.  '  Your  fhining 
'  eies,'  Thomas  Batefon,  376  to  378. 
•  Ladie  when  I  behold  the  rofes  fprouting,' 
John  Wilbye,  388  to  393.  '  Yee  reftleiFe 
'  thoughts,'  John  Bennet,  395  to  399. 
'  You  pretty  flowers,'  John  Farmer,  400 
to  404.  Dialogue  in  recitative,' Perch' a  lo 
'  fdegno,'  from  the  Orfeo  of  Claudio  Mon- 
teverde,  433  to  436.  Air,  '  Saliam  can- 
'  land'  al  cielo,'  from  the  fame  opera,  436 
^to  438.  Morefca,  from  the  fame,  439, 
440.  A  leflbn  of  defcant  of  thirty-eight 
proportions,  Matter  Giles,  462  to  464. 
Preces,  Refpunfes,  Verficles,  Introit,  Sanc- 
tus,  &c.  as  originally  compofed  for  choral 
fervice  by  John  Marbeck,  temp.  Edw.  Vf, 
472  to  478.  Ancient  melodies  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  515  to  517. 
Catch,  '  There  lyes  a  pudding  at  the  fire,' 
mentioned  in  lord  Shaftefbury's  character  of 
Mr.  William  Haflings,  IV.  19.  Canons 
in  the  unifon,  '  Ora  pro  nobis,'  20  '  Mi- 
'  ferere  mei  Deus,'  ib.  'In  te  Domine 
'  fperavi,'  2r.  '  Fxaudi  Domine,'  ib. 
'  Quicquid  petieritis  patrem,'  ib.  Song, 
'  Wee  be  fouldiers  tbree,'  22.  Coranto, 
lord  commiffioner  AVhitelocke,  51,  n. 
Song  in  the  mafqueofComus,  'Sweet  echo,' 
as  originally  fet.  Hen.  Lawes,  53,  54.  Mo- 
tet of  an  enigmatical  form,  '  Vobis  datum,' 
Marco  Scacchi,  86  to  88.  Duet,  '  Cara 
'  cara'e  dolce,'  Marc.  Ant.  Cefti,  94,  95. 
Canzona,  Johann  Cafpar  Kerl,  97, 98.  Can- 
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zona  GIrolamo  Frefcobaldi,  176  to  179. 
Chanfon,'Tucrois6beaufoleil,'LouisXIII. 
of  France,  213.  Air  in  the  opera  of  Ro- 
land, '  Roland  courez  aux  armes',  Lully, 
244.  Duet,  '  Forma  un  mare,'  Abbate 
StefFani,  291  to  302.  Allemand,  Thomas 
Baltzar,  329,  n.  Divifion  on  a  ground, 
Chriftopher  Simpfon,  404.  A  leflbn  for 
the  lute  called  '  Mrs.  Mace,' Thomas  JVIace, 
459.  The  fame  for  two  lutes,  461.  Par- 
thenia,  an  old  fong  tune,  473-  Duet, 
'  Dite  o  Cieli,'  Cariifimi,  489,  490.  Song 
in  the  play  of  the  Temped,  as  altered  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  and  Dryden, '  ^olus 

*  you  muft  appear,'  Purcell,  512  to  519. 
The  Golden  Sonata  of  Purcell,  528  to  538. 
Catch,  '  Some  write  in  the  praife  of  tobacco 
'  and  wine,'  Robert  Bradley,  V.  12,  n. 
Leflbn  for  the  harpfichord,  Francois  Cou- 
perin,  48,  49.     Songs,  viz.    'From  grave 

*  leffons,'  Weldon,  6i  to  63.  '  A  foldier 
'  and  failor,'  with  the  original  bafs,  John 
Eccles,  65,  '  My  time,  O  ye  Mufes,'  Dr. 
Croft,  99.  *  Bury  delights  my  roving  eye,' 
John  Ifliam,  104,  1C5.  Overture  to  Mr. 
Addifon's  opera  of  Rofamond,  138  to  140. 
A  duet  in  the  fame, '  Since  conjugal  paflion,' 
141,  both  by  Thomas  Clayton.  Air  in  Tho- 
myris,  '  In  vain  is  delay,'  Bononcini,  143  to 
145.  Air  in  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  '  Too 
'  lovely  cruel  fair,'  Haym,  165,  166.  Air 
from  the  Morning  Hymn  in  the  Paradife  Loft, 
'  Ye  that  in  waters  glide,'  Galliard,  191  to 
193.  A  folo  movement  from  a  pfalm, 
'  Dal  tribunal'  augufto,'  Marcello,  235  to 
237.  Solo  for  the  violin,  Geminiani, 
243  to  246,  from  a  MS,  Air  with  va- 
riations, Joh.  Seb.  Bach,  256  to  258.    Air, 

*  Deh  lafcia  o  corede  fofpirar,'  Bononcini, 
284  to  289.  Air  in  Mr.  Pope's  ode  for  St. 
Cecilia'sday, '  By  the  ftreams  that  ever  flow,' 
Dr. Greene,  331  to  34f,  from  a  MS.  Two 
hornpipes, John Ravenfcroft, 367, 368.  The 
ninth  foloot  Corelli,  with  graces,  Geminia- 
ni, 394  to  399,  from  a  MS.  Ancient  fongs, 
from  MSS.  viz.  '  Defyled  is  my  name,' 
Rob  Johnfon,    Appendix,  No.  1.     '  O   tu 

*  qui  dans  oracula,'    John    Harington,    IL 

*  The  eagle's  force,'  Bird,  III.  «  Where 
'  griping  grief,'  alluded  to  in  the  tragedy  of 
Piomeo  and  Juliet,  1  v.  '  By  painted  wordes,' 
Rich.  Edwardes,  of  the  queen's  chapel,  V. 
'  Like  as  the  dolefull  done,'  Tallis,  VL 
'  In  going  to  my  naked  bed,'  VIL     Lpiftle 
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for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  *  Rejoyce 
'  in  the  Lord  al«ray,'  John  Bedford,  VIIL 
A  meane  in  notes  without  words,  Blitheman, 
IX.  A  point,  Shephard,  X.  A  voluntary, 
Allwoode,  XL  thefe  alfo  from  MSS.  A 
ftanza  of  the  Hvmnus  Eucharifticusof  Dr. 
Nath.  Ingelo,  '  Te  Deum  patrem  colimus,' 
Dr. Rogers, Xlf.  Twovery  ancientcountry- 
dance  tunes,  XIII.  XIV.  Ancient  popular 
tunes,  XV.  to  XXVI.  Madam  Subligny's 
minuet,  XXVII.  Tune  to  the  ballad  of  John 
Dory,  XXVIII.  Original  tune  to  the  fong 
of  Cupes,  in  the  Latin  comedy  of  Ignora- 
mus, XXIX.  Tune  to  the  old  ballad  of 
'  Cock  Lorrel,'  XXX.  Tune  to  the  fong, 
with  the  burden,  '  Hey  boys  up  go  wee,* 

XXXI.  A   fong,  faid  to   be   written   by  . 
king   Charles  II.  '  I  pafs  all  my    hours,' 
with    the    tune   by    Pelhani    Humphrey, 

XXXII.  The  tune  to  the  Spanifh  Fandan- 
go, XXXIII.  A  tune  for  a  rope-dance, 
John  Eccles,  XXXIV. 

CoMus,  the  mafque  of,  founded  on  a 
real  ftory,  IV.  51. 

Concerto  grosso,  a  modern  inven- 
tion, afcribed  to  Giufeppe  Torelli  of  Ve- 
rona, IV.  393.     Account  of  him,  V.  27. 

Concerts,  in  Italy,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  defcribed,  III.  225,  233.  Inftru- 
ments  ufed  therein,  225.  Sundry  advertife- 
ments  of  concerts  in  London  and  Weflmin-. 
fter,  from  the  London  Gazette,  V.  2,  et 
feq.  The  great  room  in  York-buildings, 
a  place  for  concerts,  4.  Britton  the  fmall- 
coal  man's  concert,  72.  Others  indiflerent 
parts  of  London,    128,   129. 

Concerts  of  violins,  how  originally 
ordered,  IV.  115,  n.  When  introduced 
into  England,  386. 

Concerts   of   viols    defcribed,    IV. 

338- 

CoNOPius,  Nat.  a  Cretan,  fettled  in 
Baliol  college  by  archbifhop  Laud,  com- 
pofed  mufic  in  the  Greek  method  of  nota- 
tion, II.  36,  n.  Introduces  coffee  into 
England,  ib.  Upon  his  return  home  be- 
came bilhop  of  Smyrna,  ib. 

Co NR  A  DIN  A,  a  barber's  daughter,  a 
finger  in  the  opera  of  Berlin,  V.  26  j. 

CoNRADUs,  Hirfaurgienfis,  a  writer  on 
mufic,  II.  3^. 

CoNsTANTiNE,  the  emperor,  furnamed 
Copronymus,  in  the  year  766  fends  an  organ 
asapiefent  toPepin,  king  of  France,  I.  399. 
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CpNTl,  Francefco,  a  celebrated  mufi- 
«ian,  and  vice-chapel-mafter  to  the  emperor, 
V.  37.  Beats  an  ecclefiaftic  at  Vienna,  and 
undergoes  a  fevere  penance  for  his  offence, 
38-     Epigram  on  the  occaGon,,ib. 

Contractus,  Hermannus,  a  writer 
on  mufic,  II.  10. 

Cook,  Capt.  Henry,  IV.  357.  Pro- 
cures an  augmentation  of  the  chapel  wages, 
359.  Envies  the  growing  reputation  of 
Pel.  Humphrey,  361,  n.  Compofer  of  the 
mufic  for  the  coronation  of  Cha.  II.  V.  405,  n. 

Cooper,  John,  upon  his  return  from 
Italy,  though  an  Englifhman,  affedts  to  call 
himfelf  Coperario,  III.  372. 

CopERARio,  Giovanni.  See  Cooper, 
John. 

CoRANTO.  SeeCouRANT.  A  famous 
one  compofed  by  lord  commiflioner  White- 
locke,  from  his  own  MS.  IV.  51,  n. 

CoRBETT,  William,  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  compofer,  V.  171. 
Bequeaths  certain  of  his  mufical  inftruments 
and  compofitions  to  Grelham-college,  172. 

CoRELLX,  Archangelo,  IV.  308.  Ac- 
count of  his  ftudies,  ib.  Vifits  Paris,  but 
is  driven  thence  by  Lully,  309.  Travels 
into  Germany,  and  returns  to  Rome,  ib. 
Performs  in  the  orcheftra  of  the  opera  at 
Rome,  310.  Is  patronized  by  cardinal 
Ottoboni,  and  prefides  in  the  muGcal  aca- 
demy held  in  his  palace,  ib.  Account  of 
his  works,  311.  Relation  of  an  interview 
between  him  and  Nicolas  Adam  Strunck, 
a  famous  performer  on  the  violin,  315.  In- 
fcription  on  his  monument  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  313.  His  death  commemorated 
by  an  annual  performance  there,  314.  His 
character,  with  obfervalions  on  his  works, 
315,  et  feq. 

Corkine,  William,  a  compofer  of  airs 
to  fing  to  the  luteand  bafs-viol,  IV.  25. 

CoRNAMUSA,  or  Bagpipe,  figure  there- 
of from  Ottomarius  Lufcinius,  II.  453. 

Cornet,  bafs  and  treble,  reprefenta- 
tion  of  each  from  Merfennus,  IV.  141. 
Cornets  ufed  at  the  Reftoration  in  choral 
fervice  for  want  of  treble  voices,  349,  V. 
16,  n. 

Cornish,  William,  II.  507.  A  para- 
ble between  Informacion  and  Mufike,  writ- 
ten by  him  in  the  Fleet,  temp.  Hen.  VII, 
ib.  Two  humourous  fongs  of  his  compofi- 
lion,  the  one  written  by  Skekon,  III.  3, 
«  feq. 


CoRP.ORATioN  for  relief  of  widows  and, 
children  of  clergymen,  account  of  the  rifp 
and  progrefs  thereof,  IV.  501,  n. 

CoRYAT,  Thomas,  his  defcription  of  a 

mufical  performance  at  Venice,  IV.  68,  n. 

CosYN,  Ben.  a  compofer  of  leffons  for. 

the  harpfichord,    temp.    Jac.  I.    III.    421. 

William,  ib. 

Cotton  MS.  a  collection  of  ancient 
trails  on  mufic,  now  deflroyed,  II.  174, 
Extrafls  from  an  authentic  copy  thereof, 
175  to  201. 

CouNcii,  of  Trent,  a  decree  thereof, 
forbidding  the  ufe  of  mufic  in  churches, 
mixed  with  lafcivious  fongs,  II.  506,  n. 

Counterpoint,  simple,  the  form 
thereof,  II.  165,  166,  167.  Diminifhedor 
florid,  168.  General  ftrufture  of  counter- 
point, 319.  403.  Denominations  of  the  fe- 
veral  parts  in  oppofition,  with  the  reafons, 
thereof,  320,  n. 

Country-dance,  IV.  392.  Had  its 
origin  in  England,  ib. 

Couperin,  Frangois,  and  his  family,  V* 
47.     A  leflbn  of  his  compofition,  48. 

Coupillet,  oneof  the  four  mafi 

ters  of  the  chapel  of  Louis  XIV.  employs,^ 
Henry  Defmarets,  a  young  man  unknown^ 
but  of  great  abilities,  to  compofe  for  him  his., 
fliare  of  the  mufic  for  the  chapel,  V.  209^ 
They  difagree,  the  fecret  is  revealed,  and 
Coupillet  retires,  210. 

CouRANT,  a  dancing  air,  its  time  and. 
meafures,  IV.  387. 

CouRTAUT,  an  inftrument  refembling:. 
the  baflbnn,  figure  and  defcription' thereof;, 
from  Merfennus,  IV.  138. 

CouRTEViLLE,  JoHN,  a  compofef  o£", 
fongs,  V.  16. 

CouRTEViLLE,  Raphael,  a  gentleman  of '. 
the  chapel  of  Cha.  II.  and  the  firft  organift: 
of  the  church  of  St.  James,  Welbninfter,. 
a  compofer  of  fongs,  V.  i6. 

CoussER,  John  Sigifmund,  a  compofer. 
of  operas,  V.  249.  Introduces  the  Italian, 
manner  of  finging  into  the  opera  of  Ham- 
burgh, ib.  Settles  at  London  ns  a  private- 
teacher  of  mufic,  ib.  Is  appointed  mafter 
of  the  king's  band  in  Ireland,  ib. 

Cowley,  his  fentiments  of  the  religioni 
of  finging-men,  III.  321,  n. 

Cranford,  William,  IV.  63.  The- 
original  author  of  a  catch,  fitted  by  Purcell. 
to  the  words  'Lets  lead  good  honeft  lives,!' 
ib. 
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CftEiGHTON,  Dr.  a  canon  of  Wells, 
and  an  eminent  compofer  of  church- mufic, 

V.    JOG. 

Crequilon,  Thomas,  an  eminent  com- 
pofer, and  mafter  of  the  chapel  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  II.  485. 

Cries  of  Londen,  fet  to  tnufic,  IV. 
18,  h.        ,  ,       , 

CRiSs-cRoW-feo^^,  why  fo  calico;  III. 

Croce,  Gio.  vice-chapel-mafter  of  St. 
Mark's,  III.  222.  His  penitential  Pfalms 
printed  with  Englifli  words,  223.  Peacham's 
charafter  of  his  compoCtions,  ib. 

Croft,  Dr.  V.  94.  Publifhes  a  noble 
colleftion  of  anthems  of  his  own  compofi- 
tion,  95.  His  epitaph  and  charafler,  97, 
98.  Original  tune  to  the  fong  '  My  time, 
'  O  ye  Mufes,*  compofed  by  him,  99. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  a  lover  of  mufic, 
IV.  44.  Retains  Hingefton,  and  two  boys 
to  perform  before  him  the  compofitions  of 
Deering,  45.  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange,  for 
playing  at  a  concert  at  which  he  was  acci- 
dentally prefent,  is  ftigmatized  with  the 
name  of  Oliver's  fidler,  ib.  Removes  the 
organ  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  to 
Hampton- court  for  his  private  amufement, 
ib.  n. 

Cross,  Mrs.  the  fong  of  Purcell  *  From 
*  rofy  bowers,'  compofed  on  purpofe  for 
her,  and  fung  by  her  in  the  charafter  of 
AUiGdora,  in  the  comedy  of  Don  Quixote, 
IV.  523,  525,  n. 

Cross,  Thomas,  the  mufic  engraver,  V. 
107.  A  diflich  on  him  by  Harry  Hall, 
ib.  n. 

Cruth  orCRowTH,  a  "Welch  mufical 
inftrument,  the  figure  and  tuning  thereof, 
II.  272. 

Ctesibus,  thefon  of  a  barber  of  Alexan- 
dria, invents  the  hydraulic  organ,  A.  M. 
3782,  1.  190. 

Cuckoo,  his  fong,  I.  5.  A  common 
fubjeft  of  mufical  imitation,  94,  n.  Its  in- 
terval afcertained,  95,  n. 

Cltper'sGarden,  a  place  of  mufical 
entertainment,  V.  357,  n. 

Cutting,  Thom.is,  a  fine  lutenift,  in 
the  fervice  of  the  lady  Arabella  Stuarr,  IV. 

15.  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  begs 
him  of  her,  ib  n.  Letters  of  the  queen 
and  prince  Henry  to  prevail  on  her  to  part 
with    him,   ib.       Her    letter    of    cOnfent, 

16,  n. 


CuzzoNi,  Francefca,  V.  309.  ,  Drive* 
Duraftanti  from  England,  311.  Her  difputc 
with  Fauftina,  312.  Takes  a  folemn  oath 
never  to  fing  at  a  lefs  falary  than  her  rival, 
313.  Epigram  on  lady  Pembroke's  pro- 
moting the  catcalling  of  Fauftina,  312. 
Another  on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Cuz- 
zoni,  ib.  Verfes  on  her  departure  from 
England,  313. 

D. 

Dagobert,  king  of  France,  being  di- 
vorced from  his  queen,  marries  Nantilde,  a 
nun,  a  fine  finger,  V.  202. 

Dallans,  Ralph,  an  eminent  organ- 
maker,  immediately  upon  the  Reftoratioa 
is  employed  to  build  a  new  organ  for  thp 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor,  IV.  348. 
That  at  New  college,  and  that  in  the  mu'fic- 
fchool,  Oxford,  made  by  him,  354,  n.  376. 
Dies  while  making  theorgan  of  Greenwich 
church,  circa  Feb.  1672,1X1.  254,  n. 

Damascene,  Alexander,  a  compofer  of 
fongs  and  a  finger,  V.  17. 

Damascenus,  Johannes,  for  his  (kill 
in  finging  obtains  the  name  of  Me^e/of ,  U. 
35,  n.  Compofes  the  tunes  to  which  the 
Pfalms  are  fung  in  theeaftern  churches,  ib. 
Particulars  of  him,  ib. 

Damon,  William,  III.  519.  Com- 
pofes parts  to  the  Engtifh  pfalm- tunes, 
which  are  furreptitloufly  publiflied,  ib. 
Publifhes  them  himfelf  in  two  books,  520. 

Dancherts,  Ghifilino,  and  Bartho- 
lomeo  Efcobedo,  two  fingers  in  the  ponti- 
fical chapel,  decide  a  wager  between  Ni- 
cola Vicentino  and  Vincenzio  Lufitanio,  to 
the  iiijury  of  the  former,  III.  91.  Their 
fentence  in  form,  97. 

Dancing,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot'sfentlments 
of  it,  133.  Cenfure  of  it  from  Barclay's 
Shipof  fools,  II.  136.  At  the  inns  of  court, 
and  by  the  judges,  137,  n. 

Dandrieu,  Jean-Francois,  a  famous 
organiftand  compofer,  V.  381. 

Daniello,  Arnaldo,  a  Provengal  poet, 
ftanzas  of  his  compofition,  II.  73. 

Danyel,  John,  a  compofer  of  fongs,  IV. 

D'Avenant,  Sir  William,  heads  a  com- 
pany of  comedians  in  Lincoln'^-Inn  Fields, 
and  boards  the  woman  a£lors  in  his  houfe, 
IV.  336.  Builds  the  theatre  in  Dorfet-gar- 
called  the  Duke's,  ib. 

4  0^2  Davis, 


Davis,  Mrs.  Mary,  Is  taken  by  Cha.  II. 
to  be  his  miftrefs,  upon  his  hearing  her 
fing  on  the  ftage  a  fong  in  a  comedy  of  Sir 
William  D'Avcnant,  IV.  524,  n. 

Davis,  Hugh,  a  celebrated  church  mu- 
Ccian,  III.  422. 

Dean,  Dr.  a  compofer  of  airs,  V.  17. 

Deering,  Rich.  IV.  44,  Organift  to 
the  Englifh  nuns  at  BrufTels,  and  afterwards 
to  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  ib.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  delighted  with  his  Latin  fongs, 
retains  Hingftoa  and  two  boys  to  fingthem 
to  him,  ib. 

Degrees  in  mufic.  See  Bachelor  in 
mufic,  and  Doctor  in  muCc.  The  fe- 
veral  exercifes  required  for  them,  II.  34Q,  n. 

De  La  Fond,  John  Francis,  author  of 
a  new  Syftem  of  Mufic,  in  which  a  whim- 
fical  method  of  notation  for  thorough  bafs, 
and  the  reje£lion  of  the  cliffs,  is  propofed, 
V.  222.  Extracts  from  the  book,  223,  et 
fcq. 

Denner,  Johann.  Chrift.  a  celebrated 
maker  of  flutes  and  other  wind  inftruments, 
IV.  249.  Improves  the  chalumeau,  and 
invents  the  clarinet,  ib. 

De  Prez,  Jofquin  or  Jufquin.  See 
loDocus  Pratensis. 

Dentice,  Luigi,  a  writer  on  mufic.  III. 
88.  Fabricio,  an  exquifite  pei former  on 
the  lute,  ib.     Scipio,  ib. 

Descant,  extemporary,  the  prac- 
tice thereof  explained,  I.  406.  The  Nor- 
thumbrians famous  for  it  in  the  time  of  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrenfis,  408.  His  defcription 
of  it,  ib.  Dire£lions  for  the  praftice  of 
defcant,  II.  193,226,227.  Morley's  fen- 
timents  touching  it,  243,  IV.  403,  n. 

Descant,  plain  and  figurate, 
examples  thereof,  II.  165,  et  feq. 

Des  Cartes,  Rene,  author  of  a  trea 
tife  entitled  Muficae  Compendium  j  account 
of  it,  IT.  180. 

Desmarets, Henri,  V.  381.  A  page 
of  Lewis  XIV.  ib.  Difcovered  to  be  the 
author  of  the  mufic  afcribed  to  Coupillet, 
210,  381. 

Destouches,  Andre-Cardinal,  V.  381. 
A  foldier  originally,  but  quits  his  profef- 
fion,  and,  without  the  lealt  knowledge  of 
the  roles  of  Gompofition,  becomes  a  cotnpo'er 
©f  operas,  which  are  admiied  by  Louis 
XIV.  3S2  Afterwards  fludies  the  rules  of 
his  art,  and  becomes  a  wotfecorogofer,  ib. 


INDEX. 

Dia,  a  Greek  prepofition,  its  fignifica- 
tion  in  mufic,  II.   182. 

Diapason,  the  feveral  fpecies  thereof 
demonftrated,  I.  139.  Arithmetical  and 
harmonical  divifioi^  thereof,  39,  II.  420, 
n.  Etymology  and  general  fignification  of 
the  term,  182.  III.  133.  IV.  148,  n. 

Diapente,  its  ratio,  the  four  feveral 
fpecies  thereof  demonftrated,  1. 138. 

Diaschisma,  its  ratio,  I.  79,  82. 

Diatessaron,  (hewn  by  Ptolemy  to 
contain  lefs  than  two  tones  and  a  femitone, 
r  72.  Three  fpecies  thereof  demonftrated, 
137.  Three  others  difcovered  by  Salinas, 
139.  Whether  a  confonance  or  not,  a 
fubjedt  of  controverfy  among  muficians,  H. 
192.  III.  134,  n.  Sentiments  of  Butler, 
lord  Verulam,  Sethus  Calvifius,  Andreas 
Papias,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Des  Cartes,  on 
the  queftion,  ib.  Reafon  for  the  rejedion 
of  the  diateflaron  from  the  confonances,  ib. 

Diatonic  Genus,  its  feveral  fpecies,. 
namely,  the  foft,  the  intenfe  or  fyntonous, 
the  tonic,  the  ditonic  or  Pythagorean,  the 
equable,  I.  87,  92,  93,  99,  et  feq.  The 
intenfe  or  fyntonous  firft  introduced  into 
practice  among_  the  moderns  by  Lodovico 
Fogliano  of  Modena,  II.  386.  The  intenfe 
or  fyntonousof  Ptolemy,  or  ratherDidymus, 
contended  for  by  Zarlino  againft  Vincentia 
Galilei,  and  alfo  by  Kepler,  Merfennus,  and 
Des  Cartes,  III,  113.  The  fentiments  of 
Kepler,  Merfennus,  and  Des  Cartes  upon  the. 
fubjeft,  from  their  own  writings,  114,  n. 
Said  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  be  the  only  one  of  all  the- 
divifions  which  the  moderns  have  receiv- 
ed into  practice,  122.  But  as  others  fay, 
fince  the  invention  of  a  temperament,  the 
ancient  diftinQions  between  the  feveral  fpe-- 
cies  of  the  iliatonic  are  laid  afiile,  and  the 
tuners  of  inftruments  are  become  Arifto- 
xeneans  in  pra£lice.  III.    122,  n. 

DiAZEUCTic,  or  fefquioiSlave  tone,  its 
ratio,  I.  16,  39r 

DiDYMUS,  of  Alexandria,  diftinguiflies- 
between  the  greater  and  leffcr  tone,  1.  74.. 
His  divifion  of  the  genera,  9^.  Num- 
bered among  the  Scriptores  perditi,  186. 

DiEUPAUT,  Charles,  V.  169..  Toge- 
ther with  Clayton  and  Haym  introduces  the 
Italian  opera  into  England,  ib  Joins  with; 
them  in  a  concert  carried  on  at  Clayton's 
hoiife  in  York-buildings,  170. 

Di£sis,  a  name  indiicriminately  given. 

to 


to  a  variety  of  the  lefler  intervals,  I.  78. 
Chromatic,  its  ratio,  79.  Enarmotiic,  its 
ratio,  80. 

Diminution  of  the  value  of  notes,  the 
various  kinds  thereof,  II.   153,  191. 

Directory  for  public  worfhip,  its  cen- 
fure  of  the  Common  Prayer,  IV.  41.  The 
rule  therein  contained  for  the  finging  of 
pfalms,  42. 

DiRtJTA,  Girol.  author  of  a  dialogue  on 
mufic  entitled  II  Tranfilvano,  in  two  parts, 
IV.  80.     Account  thereof,  ib. 

Discipline  and  rule  of  living  in  abbies 
and  other  religious  houfes,  II.  256.  In 
the  univerfities  before  the  Reformation,  II. 

347'  n- 

Discords,  whether  allowab'e  in  mufical 
compofition,  propofed  as  a  fubjeft  of  public 
difputation  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
temp.  Jac.  I.  IV.  33,  36.  It  feems  that  only 
fome  muficians  made  ufe  of  difcordsat  the 
beginningof  thefourteenth  century, II.  199. 

Disputations  in  Parvifiis  at  Oxford, 
meaning  of  the  term,  II.  349,  n. 

Divination,  a  curious  method  of,  by 
Bede  andSalinao,!.  142. 

Division  of  ratios,  bow  performed,  I. 

3'4- 

Division  on  a  ground,  formerly  a  fa- 
vourite pradlice,  II.  354,  n.  'The  method 
of  performing  it  extempore  on  the  viol,  IV, 
401.  An  example  thereof  from  the  Lhelys 
Minuritionum  of  Chriftopher  Simpfon,  404. 

DocTuRs  in  mufic,  their  antiquity,  II. 
348,  n.     Exercife  for  the  degree,  349,  n. 

DoNi,  (jio.  Bjtt.  IV.  185.  His  ac- 
count of  hinifelf,  and  his  proficiency  in 
niufiC,  ib.  Publifhes  a  tieatife  on  the  ge- 
nera and  the  modes,  186.  A bftriiil  thereof, 
und  of  certain  other  trafts  printed  tiiere- 
with,  187  to  190.  Publilhes  a  treatiie  De 
PraL-ftanti.i  Muucs  veteris,  190.  AblVract 
thereof,   190  to  203.     His  charafter,  203. 

DoRENSis,  Adamus,  a  writer  on^muiic, 
II    38. 

Dory,  John,  tlie  popular  floiy  of  him, 
IV.  381,  n.  The  ancient  ballad  fo  called, 
with  the  old  tune.  Appendix,  No.  XXVIU. 

DouLAND,  John.     See  IJo\vla!<d. 

Duwi  AND,  John,  111.  323.  Sonnet  on 
bim  by  Shakefpeare.  ib.  An  emblem  and 
vtrfcs  on  him  by  Pcacham,  324..  Tiavcis  to 
(.jeim  uiy  and  other  parts  ot  Europe,  and 
Lecomes  lutcaill  to  the  king  ol  Deanurk, 


N  D  E  X. 

325.  Letter  to  him  from  Luca  Maren- 
zio,  ib.  Returns  to  England,  and  tranC- 
lates  the  Micrologus  of  Ornithoparcus, 
326. 

DoWLAND,  Robert,  fon  of  John,  a  mufi- 
cian  and  compofer,  IV.  25. 

Draghi,  Gio.  Batt.  IV.  426.  Toge- 
ther with  Lock,  compofes  the  muCc  to 
Shad  well's  opera  of  Pfyche,  ib.  Is  appoint- 
ed organift;  to  queen  Catherine,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  ftation  at  Somerfet-houfe,  ib. 
n.      Was   mufic-mafler    to  queen    Anne, 

427-  .        ,  .  .        ^, 

Drum,  an  oriental  invention,  II.  454. 
Brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  ib. 

Dryden,  his  conjedlure  touching  the 
originof  the  opera.  III.  424,11. 

DuBOURG,  Matthew,  being  a  child, 
plays  a  folo  on  the  violin  at  Britton's  con- 
cert, ftanding  upon  a  joint-ftool,  V.  76. 
Becomes  a  pupil  of  Geminiani,  362.  Suc- 
ceeds Coufler  as  mailer  of  the  ftate  mufic 
in  Ireland,  ib.  Appointed  to  inftrudt  Fre- 
deric, prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  cf 
Cumberland  in  mufic,  ib.  Infciiption  on  his 
monument,  363. 

DuLzAiN,  or  DuLCiNo,  a  wind  inftru- 
ment,  a  tenor  to  the  hautboy.  III.  227,  n. 
Millaken  by  Jarvis,  the  tranflator  of  Don 
Quixote,  for  the  Dulcimer,  ib.  Conjec- 
tured to  be  of  Moorilh  original,  lY.  150. 

Dumont,  Hen.  a  mafterly  performer  on 
the  organ,  and  a  compofer,  V.  39. 

Dunstable,  John  of,  II.  298.  Said 
by  Johannes  Nucius  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  niufical  compofition,  ib.  IV.  16, 
n.  His  epitaph,  and  verfes  on  him  by 
John  VV'hethamfled,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
299.  A  fevere  cenfure  cf  Morley  of  a  paf- 
fage  in  a  hymn  by  him  fet  tomuTc,  300. 

Donst,'\n,  St.  fkiiJed  in  mufic,  JI.  i8» 
n.  Gives  niatty  bells  and  organs  to  the 
churches  of  the  Wefl,  263.  By  a  niift  ake  of 
a  paffage  in  Johannes  Nucius,  and  of  his. 
name  (or  that  of  John  of  Dunfiable,  he  is  by 
Printz,  Maithelon,  Francis  Lullig  of  Gron- 
ningen,  and  iVlarpurg  of  Berlin,  faid  to  have 
invented  mufic  in  pr^rts,  iV.  247,  248,  n. 

Durast^iNti,  Marjiarita,  engaged  by 
Mr.  Handel  to  fing  in  the  opera  at  the  Hay- 
market,  V.  307.  A  fling  on  her  leaving- 
tngland,  vritten  by  Mr.  Pope,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  308.  Parody 
thereof  bv  Dr.  Arbr.tbr.ot,  ib. 
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D'UrfEv,  Tliomas,  a  doggrel  poet, 
and  a  writer  of  forgs,  V.  159.  Mr.  Ad- 
difon's  charafter  of  him,  162.  Verfesoc- 
cafioned  by  a  duel  between  him  and  a  mu- 
fician  at  Epfom,  163. 

DuTTON,  privileges  granted  to  the  fa- 
mily of  that  name  in  the  county  of  Chefter, 
in  favour  of  minrtrels  and  others,  II.  61,  et 
feq      Occafion  thereof,  63. 

Dygon,  John,  prior  of  St.  Auftin's, 
Canterbury,  a  motet  of  his  compofition,  II, 
519.     '  Ad  lapidis  poficionem,'  ib.  et  feq. 


Earl,  Dr.  his  humourous  chara£ter  of 
the  common  fingingmen.  III.  321,  n. 
Of  a  poor  fidler,  IV.  ^83,  n. 

Earsden,  John,  a  compofer  of  fongs, 

IV.  25. 

EccLES,  John,  V.  63.  Acompoferfor 
the  theatre,  64.  A  candidate  for  one  of 
the  mufic  prizes,  and  obtains  the  fecond,  ib. 
Other  particulars  of  him,  ib.  Song,  '  A  foi- 
'  dier  and  a  failor,*  as  compofed  by  him  for 
the  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  65. 

EccLES,  Henry,  a  mafter  of  the  violin, 
and  one  of  the  band  of  the  king  of  France, 

V.  66. 

EccLEs,  Thomas,  a  brother  of  John 
and  Henry,  an  itinerant  fidler,  of  fingular 
merit  in  his  way,  V.  66. 

Echo,  almoft  perfuades  a  traveller  to 
drowning,  IV.  217. 

Education,  of  children,  feverities  for- 
merly pradifed  therein,  II.    124,  n. 

Edward  IV.  incorporates  a  company 
of  minflrels,  IV.  366.  Iflues  writs  for  im- 
prefling  minftrels  in  folatium  regis,  368, 
n.  The  form  of  one  of  them,  ib.  His  chapel 
ellabliihment,  II.  292. 

Edward  VI.  is  taught  mufic  by  Dr. 
Tye,  III.  250.  Admits  the  Fiench  am- 
baffhdor  to  hear  him  play  on  the  lute,  457, 
n.  His  mufical  eflablifliment,  including 
thit  of  his  chapel,  479. 

Edwards,  Piich.  a  poet  and  mufician, 
II.  531.  Faitl'.er account  of  him  as  a  poet, 
LI.  417,  n.  Is  appointed  by  queen  Eliza- 
teth  mafter  of  the  children  of  the  chapel, 
whom  he  forms  into  a  company  of  players, 
and  as  fuch  the  queen  grants  him  licence  to 
fuperintend  them,  ib.  A  fong  of  his  writ- 
ing, '  Where  griping  grief  the  heart  doth 


'  wound,'  alluded  to  in  the  play  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Appendix,  No.  IV.  A  fong, 
'  By  painted  wordes,'  the  mufic  by  the  fame 
Edwards,  No.  V. 

Ela,  the  highefl:  note  in  the  fcale  of 
Guide,  alluded  to  in  the  common  prover- 
bial expreffion  to  denote  a  hyperbolical  fay- 
ing; I- 433- 

Elford,  Richard,  a  famous  finger, 
and  of  the  choir  of  Durham,  becc-ties  a 
finger  on  the  ftage,  but  quits  it,  snd  is 
admitted  to  places  in  the  chapel  royal, 
St.  Paul's,  and  Weftminfter  abbey,  iV. 
427>n. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  Eng'and,  pl.iyed 
on  the  virginal.  III.  458.  Mclvil  gets  him- 
felf  fecreted  in  a  galleiy  near  her  chamber, 
and  hears  her  play  ;  but  being  difcovered, 
is  chid  by  her,  ib.  Is  pleafed  with  the  mu- 
fic of  Shoreditch  be  Is,  ib.  Her  injunOion 
in  favour  of  fmging  in  the  church,  and  the 
maintenance  of  men  and  children  for  that 
purpofe,  485.  Anticipates  the  reftoration 
ot  ihe  reformed  fervice,  and  has  it  perform- 
ed in  her  chapel  four  days  after  paffing  the 
a£l  that  eftablifned  it,  487.  To  mitigate 
her  grief  for  ti  e  execution  of  the  earl  of 
Effex,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  gives  a  prize 
for  the  compofition  entitled  The  Triumphs 
of  Oriana,  406.  Has  muficians  in  her 
chamber  in  the  hour  of  her  departure,  aild 
dies  hearing  them,  V.  201. 

Enarmonic  Genus,  divifion  therebf 
by  Salinas,  III.  152,  who  is  faid  by  Dr. 
Pepufch  to  have  accurately  detei  mined  it, 
I.  110.  Ill    153. 

Endowments  for  choral  fervice.  See 
Choral  service. 

Episcopus  pu£RORt;M,  or  Choris- 
ter-bishop, cuftom  of  elefting  him  ac- 
cording to  the  ritual  in  Ufum  Sarum,  II.  5. 
Ceremony  of  his  inveftiture,  6.  EfKgies 
of  one  interred  in  Salifbury  cathedral,  7. 

Erasmus,  his  cenfure  of  the  fingers  of 
divine  fervice  in  his  time.  111.  60. 

Eratosthenes,  his  divifion  of  the  ge- 
nera, I.  93. 

Lrculeo,  Marzio,  his  defignation  of 
the  fpecies  of  diateffaion,  dicpente,  and 
di.ipafori,  and  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tones, 
with  their  attributes,  I.  350. 

EscoBEDO,  Bartholomeo,  and  GhiG- 
lino  Dancherts,  two  fingers  in  the  pcntifi- 
cal  chapel,  decide  a  wager  between  Nicola 
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VIccntino  and  Vincenzio  LuGtanio,  to  the 
injury  of  the  former,  111.  91.  Their  fen- 
tence  in  form,  97. 

Est,  John,  a  barber,  V.  17.  Becomes 
famous  for  the  lyra  viol,  ib.  Verfes  on 
him  and  barber  muficians,  ib. 

Est,  Thomas,  the  firft  publiflier  of  the 
Pfalm-tunes,  with  parts  compofed  by  fun- 
dry  authors,  III.  522.  Aflumes  the  name 
of  Snodham,  and  becomes  a  printer  of  mu- 
fic  under  an  affignment  of  Bird's  patent, 
III    57. 

Est,  Michael,  a  compofer  of  anthems  and 
madrigals,  IV.  25.  The  lord  keeper  Wil- 
liams hearing  fome  of  his  compofuions,  fet- 
tles on  him  an  annuity  for  life,  IV.   ^5. 

EsTWiCKE,  Sampfon,  V.  14.  The 
perfon  alluded  to  by  the  name  of  Sam  in 
Dr.  Aldrich's  fmoaking  catch,  ib.  His 
charaflier,  and  a  defcription  of  his  perfon, 
ib. 

ETHERiDGEjGeo,  z  poct  and. mpfician,; 
temp.  Mar.  II.  531. 

Euclid,  his  Sefl;io  Canonis,  I.  59- 
His  divifion  of  the  genera,  89.  Account 
of  him  and  his  Introduftioji  to  Harmonics, 

184- 

EucUAE,  a  word  formed  of  the  vowels 
in  the  final  claufe  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Seculorum  Amen,  I.  358, 


F. 


Faber  Stapulenfis,  Jacobus,  a  writer  on 
Bujfic,  11.  352. 

Faber,  Hen.  a  writer  on  mufic,  III.  85, 

Faber,  Greg.  a. writer  on  mufic,  lU. 
S8. 

Faeurden,  dire£l:ions  for  the  perform- 
ance of  it  by  Chilfton,  a  very  an- 
cient writer,  JI.  227.  Explanation  of  the 
pratlicefron',  Moriey,  245.  Examples  there- 
of from  him  and  Broffard,  245,  246,  n, 

Fagotto,  an  inllrument  refembling 
the  baflbon,  IV,  137.  Two  reprefenta- 
tions  thereof  from,  Merfennus,.  138. 

Fairfax,  Dr.  II.  51,5.  A  motet  of 
bis  compofition^  '  Ave  fumme  eternitatis,' 

Fandango,  aSpanifli  dance,  perform- 
ed with  the  mofl  indecent  gefliculations, 
IV.  74, n.  The  tune  thereof,  Appendix,  No. 

xxxiii. 

Fantasias,  or  Fantazias,  compofi- 
taen&for  viols  in  fundry  E^fta,  defcribed, 


Far  IN  EL,  conccrt-mafter  at 

Hanover,  the  compofer  of  the  tune  called- 
Farinel's  Ground,  IV.  75,  n. 

Farinflli,  Carlo  Brofchi,  nephew  of 
Farinel  of  Hanover,  and  a  difciple  of  Por- 
pora,  V.  319.  Is  engaged  to  fin g  for  the 
nobility  in  the  opera  at  London,  it».  Ar- 
rives in  England  with  Porpora  and  Amico- 
ni  the  painter,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
king,  to  whom  he  fings,  accompanied  by 
the  princefs  royal,  320.  The  people  fafcl- 
nated  with  his  finging,  321.  Exclama- 
tion of  a  lady  from  the  boxes  of  the  opera- 
houfe  on  hearing  him.  III,  252,  n.  V. 
321,  n.  Vifits  France,  and  returns  ta 
England,  327.  is  invited  to  Spain,  fettles 
at  Madrid,  and  condufts  the  operas  per- 
formed at  court  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  king,  ib.  The  queen, fettles  a  penfioa 
on  bim,  and  the  king  dying,  his  fucceflbr 
honours  him  with  the  crofs  of  Calatrava, 
ib,  After  having  accumulated  great  wealth, 
he  returns  to  Italy,  and  fettles  at  Bologna, 
ib.  Saying  of  pope  Benedict  XIV.  to  him. 
at  his  audience^  ib. 

Farmer,  John,  III.  400.  A  madri- 
gal of  his  comppfition, «  You  pretty  flowers,"^ 
ib. 

Farmer,  Thomas,  V.  18.  Originally- 
one  of  the  waits  in  London,  becomes  a- 
good  mufician,  and  obtains  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, V.  J 8. 

Farnaby,  Giles,  a  compofer  of  part*, 
to  the  Pfalm-tunes,  III.  367. 

Farrant,  Richard,  a  fine  old  church- 
compofer,  111.  279.  John,  422.  Daniel,. 
one  of  the  firft  that  fet  leflbns  for  the  viol 
lyra-way,  as  it  is  called,  ib.  V.   18. 

Father  Smith,  the  organ-maker. 
See  Smith,  Bernard. 

Faustina,  Signora,  V.  310.  Di- 
vides the  applaufe  of  the  town  with  Cuz- 
zoni,  311.  Enmity  occafioned  thereby,, 
312.  Lady  Pembroke  promotes  the  cat-call- 
ing ofher.ib.  Epigram  thereon,  ib.  Leaves; 
England,  and  fettles  at  Drefden,  313. 

Ferabosgo,  Alfonfo,  bom  atGreenwich„ 
of  Italian  parents.  III.  315.  In  a  friendly., 
contention  with  Bird,  makes  forty  ways  oiv 
agiven  plainfong,  ib.  Peacham's  judgment 
of  his  compofitions,  ib. 

Ferabosco,  Aifonfo,  the  younger,. verfe* 
of  Ben  Johnfon  and  Dr.  Campion  in  praifet 
of  a  book  of  airs,  publilhed  by  him,  llL. 
3.'i.  3.16, 
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FEREBE,Geo.Iir.38i.  Entertains  Anne, 
conforc  of  James  1.  on  her  return  from 
Bath,  with  a  paftoral  reprefentation  and 
mufic,  382. 

Festing,  Mich.  Chriftian,  V.  363.  A 
mafter  of  the  violin,  and  an  elegant  compo- 
fer  for  that  inftrument,  ib  Firft  a  fcholar 
of  Richard  Jones,  and  afterwards  of  Ge- 
miniani,  ib.  A  great  promoter  of  the  fund 
for  the  fupport  of  decayed  muficians,  36^. 
Other  particulars  of  him,  363,  364 

FicTA  MUSIC,  what,  II.  392.  An  ex- 
ample thereof,  393,  n. 

FiDLER,  humorous  charafter  of  a 
common  one  by  Dr.  Earl,  IV.  383,  n. 
An  ordinance  in  1658  againft  fidiers 
in  inns,  alehoufes,  and  taverns,  ib.  Fid- 
iers and  other  ordinary  muficians  an- 
ciently retainers  to  inns  for  the  purpofe  of 
welcoming  new  guefts,  V.  67,  n. 

FiNCK,  Herman,  a  writer  on  mufic.  III. 
102. 

Finger,  Godfrey,  a  compofer,  IV. 
381,  n. 

FiTzPATRiCK,  Barnaby,  a  playfellow  of 
Edward  VI.  while  prince,  is  whipped  for 
the  prince's  faults,  III   253,  n. 

Flageolet  or  Flajolet,  defcription 
and  figure  thereof,  IV.  129.  The  notation 
for  it  anciently  by  dots,  479. 

Fl  AVI  anus  and  Diodorus  introduce  into 
the  Chriflian  church  the  practice  of  anti- 
phonal  finging,  I.   283. 

P'lemings,  great  improvers  of  mufic,  II. 
506.  Names  of  eminent  muficians  refident 
in  the  Low-Countries  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  II.  458,  506. 

Floyd,  John,  a  gentleman  of  the  cha- 
pel of  Hen.  Vill.  III.  422.  A  pilgrim  to 
Jeufalem,  ibid. 

Flud,  Robert,  IV.  166.  A  do£lor  in 
phyfic,and  aRoficrucian  philofopher,  writes 
againft  Kepler  and  Merfennus,  167.  Com- 
pares the  world  to  a  niufical  inflrument,  and 
affigns  to  the  earth,  the  planets,  and  the 
heavens,  (tations  correfponding  with  the 
intervals  in  the  bifdiapafcn,  170.  His  dia- 
gram reprefenting  the  fame,  called  by  him 
the  Mundane  Monochord,  171.  Farther 
explanation  of  his  hypothefis  by  the  figure 
of  a  pipe,   172. 

Flute  adec,  etymology  of  the  term,  IF. 
451,  n.  Originally  its  lowefl  note  was  C, 
IV  131.  A  different  inftrument  fiom  the 
recorder,  479.     The   notation  for   it   an- 


ciently by  dots,  ib.  Formerly  a  fafliionabic 
inftrument,  and  the  recreation  of  gentle- 
men, 481. 

Flute,  German  and  Helvetian,  or  fife, 
IV.  133- 

Flute,  traverfe,  not  a  modern  inftru- 
ment, II.   452. 

Flutes  of  various  kinds  in  their  primi- 
tive forms,  from  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  I[. 
451.  Others  from  Mcrfennu?,  IV.  126, 
et  feq.  Flutes  Royal,  a  prefent  from  a 
king  of  England  to  a  king  of  France,  a 
defcription    of    them   with    their  figures, 

FoGGiA,  Franc.  IV.  264.  Charafter 
of  him  from  a  letter  of  Antimo  Liberati, 
265. 

FoLiANUs,  Ludovicus,  11.  385.  The 
inventor  of  a  mean  femitcne  in  the  ratio  of 
27  to  25,  I.  7!).  Said  to  have  firft  intro- 
duced into  prnc1:ice  among  the  moderns  the 
intenfe  or  fyntonous  diatonic,  386.  Figures 
from  a  work  of  his  entitled  Mufica  l~heori- 
ca,  reprefenting  the  divifion  of  the  mono- 
chord,   387,  et  feq. 

FoLLiA,  a  fpeciesofcompofition,  confifl- 
ing  of  variations  on  a  given  air,  invented  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  therefore  frequently  call- 
ed Follia  di  Spagna,  IV.  75,  n. 

Ford,  Thomas,  one  of  prince  Henry's 
muficians,  IV.  15,  a  compofer  for  the  lute 
and  viol,  25. 

Fortunatus,  Amalarius,  is  fent  by 
Lewis  le  Debonnaire  to  pope  Gregory  IV, 
with  a  requeft  that  he  would  fend  fingers 
into  P'rance  to  reftore  the  Cantus  Gregoria- 
nus,  but  failing  to  obtain  it,  fets  himfelf  to 
correal  the  Prench  antiphonary,  and  fuc- 
ceeds,  I.  383.     Particulars  of  him,  384. 

PouGT,  Henry,  a  Laplander,  arrives  in 
England,  and  prints  mufic  neatly  on  metal 
types  of  his  own  founding,  but  is  diiven 
hence  by  a  combination  of  thofe  in  the 
trade  to  underfell  him,  V.   i  10. 

Fox,  John,  the  martyrologift,  a  notable 
inflance  of  his  credulity,  HI.  245,  n. 

Fraguier,  the  abbe,  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions,  aflerts  that  the  an- 
cicnt3  were  acquainted  with  mufic  in  con- 
fonance,  I.  276.  The  contrary  Oiewn  by 
Monf.  Burette,   277,   V.  388. 

Pranc,  Guillaume,  one  of  the  compo- 
fers  of  the  original  melodies  to  the  Pfalms  of 
Marot  and  Deza,  III.  452. 

Fran- 
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Frakchinus.    See  Gafurius. 

Francis  I.  fends  a  band  of  muficians  to 
Solyman  II.  who  orders  them  home,  as 
fearing  to  be  enervated  by  them,  II. 
481,  n. 

Franco  of  Liege,  a  writer  on  mufic  in 
the  eleventh  century,  II.  17.  He,  and  not 
Johannes  De  Muris,  the  inventor  of  the 
Cantus  Menfurabilis,  237. 

Frederic  I.  the  emperor,  a  poet  after 
the  manner  of  the  Provencals,  11.  72.  A 
fong  of  his,  ib. 

Free  CHAPELS,  in  what  refpeift  differ- 
ent from  chantries,  II.  266,  n.  They,  to- 
gether with  chantries,  diflblved  i  Edw,.VI. 
269. 

Frescobaldi,  Girolamo,  organifl:  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Roaie  at  the  age 
of  Uventy-three,  IV.  174.  Introduces  a 
new  organ  flyk,  175.  A  canzone  of  his 
compofitioa,   176. 

Froberger,  Johann  Jacob,  a  difciple 
of  Frefcobaldi,  an  admirable  performer  on, 
and  compofer  for,  the  organ,  IV.  182. 

Froschfus,  Johannes,  a  writer  on  mu- 
fic, II.  391, 

FuGG  ERs,  of  Augfburg,  merchants,,great 
€nccuragers  of  learning  and  the  arts,  1I-. 
460.     Their  immer.fe  wealth,  461. 

Fugue,  a  fpecies  of  miifical  compofitjon, 
defcribed,  II.  352.  Examples  of  fu^iues  of 
two  parts  in  one,  three  in  one,  and  four  in 
two,  of  Bird  and  others,  of  v^ry  artificial 
conftrucfion,  355  to  359.  Defcription  of 
the  feveral  kinds  of  fugue,  364.  Curious 
example  of  a  fugue,  impropeily  called  a 
canon  in  the  hypodiapente,  diapafon  et  hy- 
podiapafon  cum  diapente,  by  Kmilio  Piolli, 
365.  Two  others  of  Dr.  Bull,  in  a  fingular 
form,  with  their  refolutions  in  fcore,  366, 
367,  369,  370.  Fugue  of  two  parts  in  one, 
per  arfin  et  ihefin,by  Bird,  with  the  culogiura 
of  Butler  thereon,  372.  Fugue,  fpurious, 
3J3.  General  dirediions  for  the  Cnging  of 
fugue  when  written  in  canon,  375. 

Fux,  Jobann  Jofeph,  author  of  a  treatife 
entitled  '  Gradus  ad  Parnaflum,'  V.  32.. 
Abftracl  thereof,  ib.  et  fe^, 

G. 

Gajfurius,  Franchinus,  II.  307.     Ac- 
£punt  of  his  ftudies,  308.    Teaches  mufic 
Vol..  V, . 


publicly  at  Verona,  and  afterwards  at  Naples, 
and  elfewhere,  ib.  Is  made  precentor  of  the 
choir  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  309. 
Caufes,  at  a  great  expence,  tranflations  to 
be  made  of  many  of  the  ancient  Gieek  wri- 
ters on  mufic,  ib.  Account  of  his  own 
writings,  310  to  336.  Becomes  engaged 
in  a  controverfy  with  Giovanni  Spataro,  a 
mufician  of  BoJogna,  336.  State  thereof, 
ib.  et  feq. 

Galilei,  Galileo,  his  dete£tion  of  an 
error  in  the  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
confonances  by  Pythagoras,  I.  29. 

Galilei,  Vincentio,  III.  121.  A  difci-- 
pie  of  Zarlino,  and  a  fine  performer  on  the 
lute,  ib.  Author  of  a  dialogue  on  the  ancient, 
and  m.odern  mufic,  in  which  he  is  very  fe- 
vere  on  his  mafter,  122.  Contends againft- 
him  for  the  fyntonous  or  inten.'e  diatonic  of  • 
AriftoxenuSj  ib.  ExtraQs  from  his  writ- 
ings, ib. 

Galli,  Cornelio,  oi>e  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  chapel  of  Catherine,  confort  of  Cha- 
II.  introduces  into  England  a  fine  manner 
of  Cnging,  IV.  254,  n. 

Galliard,  John  Erneft,  V.  1S7.  A 
difciple  of  Farinelli  of  Hanovier,  and  of 
Steffani,  ib.  Is  brought  into  England  by. 
George,  priiice  of  Denmark,  and  made  one 
of  his  chamber  mufic,  188.  Upon  th& 
death  of  Draghi  is  appointed  chapel-mafler 
at  Somerfet-houfe,    ib.     'Iianflates    Tofi's 


treatife  on  finging,    iJ 


Particulars   of 


hjm,  and  enumeration  of  his  works,  1S9, 
igo.  A  duet  from  his  morning  hymn  of 
Miiton,  'Ye  that  in  waters  glide,'  191. 

Galliard,  a  dance  fo  ca'led,  IV.  387. 

Gamble,    John,   IV.    63.     A    noted- 
playhoufe  mufician,  ib.     Made  a  cornet  in 
the  king's  chapel,  ib. 

Gardiner,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  faves 
from  burning  for  herefy  John  Marbeck,  or- 
ganift  of  Windfor  chapel,  on  account  of 
his  goodly  gift  in  his  vocation,  III.  244. 
His  friendly  converfation  with  Marbeck . 
upon  his  examination,  ib.  n. 

Gaspariki,  Franc.  IV.  320.  A  fine : 
compofer  of  camatis.  ib.  Efic6l  of  the  re- 
prefentation  of  an  opera  of  his  entitled , 
Merope,  ib.  joins  witli  Albinoiii  in  com- 
pofing  an  opera  entitled  Engelberta,  ib. 
Was  the  mufical  preceptor  of  Benedetto  . 
Marcello,  V.  226. 

4  R  Gatt/,.. 


Gatti,  Theobaldo,  a  compofer  of 
operas,  and  a  performer  on  the  viol  in  the 
orcheftra  of  the  Academie  Royale,  V.  45. 

Gaudentius,  a  writer  on  mufic,  I. 
227. 

Gavot,  a  kind  of  dance-tune,  IV.  389. 
Its  meafures,  ib.  By  whom  invented, 
389,  n. 

Gauthier,  an  admired  lu- 

tenifland  compofer,  V.  39. 

Gauthter,  Pierre,  V.  40. 

Geminiani,  Francefco,  V.  238.  A 
difciple  of  Corelli,  and  a  fine  performer  on 
the  violin,  and  compofer  for  that  inftru- 
ment,  239.  Arrives  in  England,  and 
by  the  favour  of  baron  Kilmanfegge  is  intro- 
duced to  king  Geo.  I.  and  performs  to  him 
his  folos,  accompanied  by  Handel,  238, 
239.  ProfefTes  himfelf  a  lover  of  painting, 
and  by  trafficking  in  pictures  is  reduced  to 
ftraits,  240.  I3  patronized  and  protected 
by  the  earl  of  Eflex,  ib.  Has  an  offer  of 
the  place  ofmafterand  compofer  of  the  ftate 
mufic  in  Ireland,  but  declines  it,  as  being 
of  the  Romifli  communion,  241.  Compofes 
CorclH's  folos  into  concertos,  and  publiflies 
fix  concertos  of  his  own  compofition,  242. 
A  folo  of  his  for  a  violin,  never  publirtied, 
from  which  the  firft  of  his  concertos  is  evi- 
dently taken,  243, et  feq.  His  fentiments  of 
the  mufic  of  Corelli,  389.  Compiles  and 
publiflies  an  harmonical code, entitled Guida 
Armonica,  390.  Pere  Caliel,  a  French 
Jefuit,  writes  a  differtation  ihereon,  391. 
Extract  from  the  diflertation,  392.  Gemi- 
niani's  performance  on  the  violin  defcribed, 
393.  The  ninth  fo'o  of  Corelli,  with  Ge- 
miniani's  graces,  as  he  ufed  to  play  it,  from 
a  MS.  in  his  own  hand-writing,  394,  et 
feq.  A  concerto  fpirituale  at  Drury-lane 
theatre,  condufted  by  himfelf,  and  for  his 
benefit,  mifcarries  in  the  performance,  422. 
Farther  particulars  of  him,  423.  Goes  to 
Dublin,  and  is  kindly  received  by  Dubourg, 
and  (hortly  after  his  arrival  dies,  425. 

Gems,  Gemsen-horn,  a  kind  of  mu- 
fical  pipe,  its  figure  from  Ottomarus  Luf- 
cinius,  II.  452.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  flop 
in  an  organ,  ib.  n. 

GfiNfRA  oftheancients,  I.  56,86.  Sy- 
nopfis  of  the  genera  from  Dr.  Waliis,  87. 
Various  divifions  thereof,  with  a  difcrimi- 
nation  of  their  colours  or  fpecies,  88,  et 
feq. 


N  D  E  X. 

Gentlemen-.musicians  and  compo- 
fers,  famous,  V.  125,  n. 

Genus  in  mufic,  definition  of  the  term, 
III.   145. 

George  I.  king,  adds  to  his  chapel 
eftablifliment  four  gentlemen  of  the  chapel, 
a  fecond  compofer  in  ordinary,  a  lutenifl, 
and  a  violift,  and  adds  to  the  allowance  of 
the  mailer  of  the  children  Sol.  per  annum, 
V.  60,  n.  Is  chofen  churchwarden  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  prefents  the  pa- 
rifh  with  an  organ,  ib. 

Gerbert,     See  Silves'ter,  II. 

Gervais,  Charles  Hubert,  V.  381. 
Intendant  of  the  band  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  a  compofer  of  operas,  motets,  and 
cantatas,  ib. 

Gesualdo,  Carlo,  prince  of  Venofa  in 
Italy,  a  difciple  of  Poaiponio  Nenna,  and 
a  fine  compofer  of  madrigals.  III.  212. 
Chara6ler  of  him  from  furtdry  authors,  ib. 
Said  by  AleflandroTaflbni  to  have  imitated 
and  improved  that  melancholy  and  plaintive 
kind  of  air  which  difliinguiflies  the  Scots 
melodies,  313.  IV.  5.  A  madrigal  of  his 
compofition,  '  Baci  foavi,'  III.  214. 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  IV.  34;  Created 
dpiSlor  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  com- 
pliment to  Camden,  31,  n.  35.  Compofes 
the  exercife  for  Dr.  Heyther's  degree,  33. 
Attends  the  folemnity  of  the  marriage  of 
Cha.  1.  at  Canterbury,  and  dies  there,  35. 
His  epitaph,  a  very  quaint  one,   ib. 

Gibbons,  Edw.  brother  of  Orlando,  or* 
ganift  of  Briftol,  a  great  fufferer'for  the 
royal  caufe,  IV.  36. 

Gibbons,   Ellis,   another   brother,  IV. 

36. 

Gibbons,  Chrift.  IV.  412.  Appointed 
at  the  Reftoration  principal  organift  of  the 
royal  chapef,  and  organift  of  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  ib.  Letter  from  the  king  recom- 
mending him  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for 
the  degree  of  doctor,  which  is  conferred  oa 
him,  413. 

Giles,  Dr.  a  leflbn  of  defcant  of  thirty- 
eight  proportions  of  his  compofition,  III. 
462.  Particulars  of  him,  IV.  36.  A  pub- 
lic difputation  at  Oxford  propofed  between 
him  and  Dr.  Heyther,  upon  certain  quef- 
tions  in  mufic,  but  never  held.  33,  36. 

GiLiMER,  king  of  the  Vandals,  being 

defeated  by  Beiifaiius,  the  Roman  general, 
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requefts  of  him  a  muGcal  inftrument,  to 
confole  him  in  his  affliftions,  V.  201,  n. 

GiLLEs,  Jean,  a  finger  in  the  cathedral 
of  Aix,  and  a  fine  church  compofer,  V. 

44- 

GiovANELLi,  Ruggiero,  IIF.  193,;  A 
finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  a  com* 
pofer,  ib. 
GiRBERT.  See  Silvester  II. 
Glareanus,  Hen.  Lorit,  author  of  a 
famous  difcourfe  on  mufic,  entitled  aOAE- 
KAXOPAON,  and  friend  of  Erafmus,  II. 
410.  Particulars  of  their  intimacy,  411. 
Extradls  from  the  work,  containing  the  au- 
thor's doGrine  of  the  modes,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, 413  to  431.  Cenfures  of  the 
work  by  Doni,  Salinas,  and  Meiboniius, 
433.  Character  thereof,  434^  Saidby  Vin. 
Galilei  not  to  have  underltood  the  modes  of 
the  ancients,  III.   123. 

Goes,  Damanianus  a,  a  Portugirefe 
knight,  II.  437.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Erafmus  and  Glareanus,  a  poet,  and  an 
excellent  mufician,  ib.  A  kymn  of  his 
compofition,  '  Nela;teris  inimica  mea,'438. 
GoLDwiN,  JoKn,  V.  ioi»  A  compo- 
fer of  church-mufic,  ibid. 

GooDGROOME,  John,  a  compofer  of 
fongs,  V.  18. 

GooDSoN,  Rich,  father  and  fon,  fuccef- 
lively  mufic  profeflbrs  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  V.   18. 

GossoN,  Stephen,  his  defcription  of  the 
eitercifes  in  houfes  of  lewd  refort,  III. 
409,  n. 

GosTLiNG,  John,  one  of  the  priefts  of 
the  royal  chapel,  and  fubdean  of  St  Paul's, 
IV.  359,  n.  Narrowly  efcapes  being  call 
away  with  Cha.  II.  and  the  duke  of  York,^ 
in  the  Fubbs  yacht,  ib.  Selecb  the  words- 
of  the  anthem  '  They  th.-it  go  down  to  the 
'  fea  in  (hips,'  and  gives  them  to  Purcell, 
who  fets  them  to  mufic,  ib. 

GouDiMEL,  Claude,  erroneoufly  faid  to 
have  been  the  mailer  of  Paleftrina,  111.  169. 
Compofes  mufic  tr"  the  Pfalms  of  Clement 
Marot  and  Beza,  452.     Is  maffacred,  453. 

GouTER,  Jacques,  a  celebrated  lutenift, 
IV.  370,  n. 

Grabu,  a  French  mufician,  fets  Dry- 
den's  opera  of  Albion  and  Albianus  to  mu- 
fic, IV.  395,  It  mifcarries,  396,  Satiri- 
cal ballad  on  the  author  and  aiufical  com- 
pcfiT,  395,.  n. 


GraduaLj  a  fervice-book fo  called,  de- 
fcribed,  II.  248,  n. 

Grail  or  Grayle,  quafi  Gradual,. 
quod  vide. 

GrebeRj  Giac.a  German  mufician,  the 
compofer  of  a  paftoral  known  by  his  name, 
brings  into  England  Sign.  Francefca  Mar- 
garita de  I'Epine,  who  thence  obtains  the 
name  of  Greber's  Peg,  V,  154.  Verfes  of 
Mr.  Rowe,  and  an  epigram  of  lord  Halifax, 
alludingto  their  connection,  ib. 

Greene, Dr.  V.  106.  Diftinguifhed  very 
early  in  his  life  for  his  fine  performance  on  the 
organ,  ib.     Chofen  organift  of  St.  Dunftan 
in  the  Weft,  being  under  twenty,  ib.     By- 
the  favour  of  Dr.  Godolphin  is  appointed 
organift  of  St.  Paul's,  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  a  lay  vicar's  place,  ib.     Very  afli- 
duous  in  his  civilities  to  Mr.  Handel  upon 
his  coming  to  fettle  in  England^270.     At- - 
taches  himfelf  to  Bononcini,  which  Handel 
difcovering,  renounces  all  intercourfe  with 
him,  328.    Is  created  doctor  in  his  faculty, . 
and  eledted  public  profeflbr  of  mufic  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  ib.     His  exercife 
for  his  degree  Mr.  Pope's  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day  for  voices  and  inftruments,  ib.  The  ode 
altered  by  Mr.  Pope  for  ^he  purpofe,   and  a 
new  llanza  inferted  therein  ;   copy  thereof, 
328,  n.    A  duet  therefrom,  '  By  the  ftreams 
'  that  ever  flow,'  from  his  own  MS.  431,  et  ■ 
feq.     In  the  difputeaboutthe  author  of  the 
madrigal,  '  In  una  fiepe  ombrofa,' perform- 
ed at   the   Academy    of    ancient    Mufic, 
Greene,  who  firft  produced  it,  takes   part 
with  Bononcini,  and   quits  the  fociety  in 
difguft,     342.       Is   patronized    by   fundry- 
great  perfons,  and  is  fucceflively  appointed 
to  the  places  of  organift  and  compofer   to 
the  royal  chapel,  and  mafter  of  the   royal 
band,  ib.     Introduces  a  new    ftyle   in   his 
anthems,  404.     Particulars  of  him-and  his 
family,  406.     Undertakes  to  publifli  a  cor- 
re£l  edition  of  the  fervices  and  anthems  of 
the  moft  eminent  compofers,  but  forefecing 
that  he  fhould  not  live  to  compkre  it,  be- 
queathe his  colleiSlicns,   and   recommends-  • 
the   care  of  the   work  to  Dr.  Bo-yce,  who 
completed  and  publifhed  it,  ib. 

GREGORVi  St.  makes  ufe  of  the  Roman 
letters  in  the  notation  of-  mufic,  I.  342. 
Inftitutes  a  fchool  for  lingers  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  344.  Reforms  the  Cantus  Ambro- 
fijnuj,  347. 
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Ham  BOYS,  Dr.  II.  345.  A  writer  on 
mufjc  temp.  Edw.  IV.  ib.  Was  the  author 
of  a  traft  entitled  '  Quatuor  Principalia 
'  Muficje'ib. 

Hammerschmidt,  Andreas,  a  great, 
cultivator  of  ehurch-mufic  in  .Saxony,  and 
flyled  the  German  Orpheus,  I\'.  18   . 

Handel,  Geo.  Frederic,  V.  262.  His 
early  propenfny  to  mufic  and  progrefs 
therein,  264.  Is  committed  to  the  tuition 
of  Zachau,  ib.  Goes  to  Berlin,  and 
thence  to  Hamburg,  where  he  i'  employ- 
ed in  the  opera,  and  narrowly  c; capes  beinjj 
killed  by  a  rival  performer,  205.  Vifits 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Rome,  and  performs 
there  operas  of  his  own  compofition,  266. 
Goes  to  Hanover,  and  is  introduced  by 
StelTani  to  the  j  lincefs  Soph:?.,  ib.  Con- 
verfation  between  him  and  .Sieifani  on  his 
arrival,  267.  Takes  a  nfolution  to  vifit 
England,  and  arriving  at  London  in  17 rc, 
perform.s  the  opera  of  Rinaldo,  ib.  Re- 
turns  to  Kanover,  and,  afte  a  fliort  (lay, 
come?  back  to  Kngland,  and  compofes  a  Te 
IjeuRi  and  Juiilate  for  the  peace  ot  Utrecht,, 
and  thereby  oflends  the  elector,  afterwards 
king  Geo.  1.  269.  By  the  interpofition  of 
baron  Kilmanfegge  the  king  is  reconciled  to 
him,  and  Handel  finally  fettles  in  Enj;land, 
2'"0.  His  fiiendr.,  conneflions,  and  courfe 
of  living  in  this  country,  ib.  Is  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Chano'ois  to  compofe  for  his- 
ch.ipel  at  Cannons,  271.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy for  the  performance  of  operas  efta- 
bliflied  at  the  Hayraarket,  and  Handel  en- 
g  iged  to  compofe  for  it,  273.  His  opera  of 
Rhadamiftus  received  with  uncommon  ap- 
plaufe,  296.  Upon  a  quarrel  between 
Handel  and  Senefino,  the  nobility  take  part 
with  the  latter,  and  difputes  arifing  among 
the  fingers,  the  academy,  after  having  fub- 
fifted  nine  years,  breaks  up,  307.  The 
nobility  taking  part  with  Senefino,  fet  up 
an  opera  at  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  theatre,  ib. 
318.  Handel  afibciates  with  Heidegger, 
and  continues  the  opera  at  the  Haymnrket, 
but  with  bad  fuccefs,  ib.  Removes  to  Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields,  and  the  nobility,  with 
Farinelli  and  Senefino  fettle  at  the  Hay- 
market,  324.  After  a  fhort  flay  atLincoIn's- 
Inn  Fields,  Handel  fixes  at  Covent  garden, 
ib.  Sinks  under  the  oppofition  againft  him, 
and  goes  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  326.  Returns  perfectly  reftored, 
ib.     Compofes  and  performs  oratorios  with 

various 


•GttEGORV  of  Bridlington,  a  writer  on 
mufic,  II    40. 

Gregory,  Will,  a  compofer  of  an- 
thems, IV.  411. 

Grtsham,  Sir  Thomas,  founds  a  mu- 
fic letture  to  be  red  in  his  houfe  at  Lon- 
don, III.  281.  Extrafts  from  the  deed  of 
fettlement  and  his  \viil  relating  thereto,  ib. 
Ordinance  refpefting  the  folemn  mufic 
k'^tuie,   282. 

Grimaldi,  NIcolini,  a  fine  finger,  ar- 
rives in  England,  and  fings  in  the  opera, 
newly  introduced  into  this  country,  V.  133. 
Favoured  by  Addifon  and  Steele,  ib.  De- 
fiious  of  learning  the  Englifli  language  for 
the  fake  of  reading  the  Tatler,  ib.  Verfes 
on  his  leaving  this  country,  ib 

Grimbald,  a  monk  of  St.  Berlin,  at 
the  requefl;  of  king  Alfred,  is  fent  hy 
Fulk,  archbifliop  of  Rhcims,  intofnglnnd 
to  teach  the  liberal  Iciences,  particularly 
mufic,  I.  413,  n. 

Grosthkd,  bifliop,  a  fingular  inflance 
of  inhumanity  prachifed  by  him  in  his  vifi- 
tations  of  nunneries,  II.   83,  n. 

Gruppo  or  Shake  antl  Trill  in  finging 
firft  brought  into  England  by  an  Englith 
gentleman,  who  had  been  taught  it  in  Italy 
by  Scipionedel  Paila,  IV.  469.  The  prac- 
tice exemplified,  470. 

GuicciARDiNi,  Lodovico,  his  account 
of  Flemifh  muficians,  II.  458. 

GuiDO      See  Arezzo. 

Guinn'eth,  Di-.  a  compofer  of  mafL-s 
and  antiphons,  11.  522. 

Guitar,  its  figure,  IV.  112.  Remark 
thereon,  ib.  n.  The  Spanifh  gentlemen 
great  proficients  on  it,  V.  203. 

H. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  faid  to  have  been 
in  his  younger  days  a  ringer,  and  a  member 
of  the  fociety  called  College  Youths,  iV. 
154,  n. 

Haliday,  Walter,  and  others,  min- 
ftrels  of  Edw.  IV.  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  by  him  to  them,  IV.   366   n. 

Hall,  Henry,  the  father,  organifl  of 
Hereford,  a  fellow-difciple  with  Purcell 
under  Blow,  V.  19.  Commendatory  verfes 
of  his  on  the  Clrpheus  I5ritannicus,  ig. 

Hall,  Hen.  the  fon,  alfo  organifl:  of 
Hereford,  V.  20.  Verfes  and  aa  epigram 
of  his  writing,  ib.  et  feq. 
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Yarions  fuccefs,  354.  Goes  to  Dublin, 
and  performs  his  Meffiah  wiili  great  ap- 
plaufe,  358.  Returns  10  London,  and  is 
more  favouied  by  the  public  than  ever,  ib. 
Continues  to  compofe  and  neriorm  oratorios 
■\vi:h  great  fuccels,  358.  Lolcs  his  fight,  408. 
Dies,  409.  Anecdotes  of  him,  410.  Cha- 
radler  of  hirn  and  his  works,  412,  et  feq. 

Handlo,  Robert  de,  a  commentator  on 
Franco  De  Mufica  Menfurabili,  li.  17. 
Extrafts  from  a  MS.  containing  a  commen- 
tary of  De  Handlo  on  the  rues  and  maxims 
of  Franco  and  other  writers  on  the  Cantus 
Menfurabiiis,   175  to  179. 

Harington,  John,  a  fcholar  ofTallis, 
a  hymn  of  his  compofition  called  the' Black 
Sanclus,  which  king  Hen.  Vlil.  was  ufed 
to  fing.  Appendix,  No.  II.  "  Letter  from 
another  of  the  name  to  bir  ifaac  Newton  on 
the  ratios  of  the  confonances,  III.  141,  n. 

Harmony,  a  term  of  great  latitude,  L 
265. 

Harp  of  ^olus,  invented  by  Kircher, 
IV.  21c'.  Defcription  and  figure  thereof, 
229. 

Harris,  an  organ-maker,  there  being 
few  of  his  trade  in  England  at  the  Reflora- 
tion,  is  invited,  together  «ith  Father  Smith, 
hither,  IV.  353.  A  fon  of  his,  named 
Renatus,  becomes  a  competitor  with  Smith, 

354-    ' 

Harris,  R.enatus,  fon  of  the  elder  Har- 
ris, an  organ-maker,  and  a  competitor  with 
Smith,  IV.  354.  Organs  made  by  him, 
355.  He  and  Smith  make  each  an  organ 
for  the  Temple  church,  354.  They  are 
both  fet  up,  and  the  preference  given  to 
Smith's,  355.  That  of  Harris  is  feiit  to 
Chrift  Church,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chafed  by  the  parifli  of  Vv'olverhampton, 
where  it  now  remains,  355^  n.  A  propofal 
of  his  to  ere£l  an  organ  over  the  weft  door 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  recommended  in 
the  Speftator,  356. 

Hart,  Philip,  an  drganift  and  compo- 
fer,  V.  178.  Sets  the  hymn  in  the  Para- 
dife  Lofl  to  miific  immediately  after  Mr. 
Gailiard  had  done  it,  ib. 

Hasse,  Gio.  Adolfo,  is  employed  by  the 
nobility  to  compofe  operas  for  the  Hay- 
•market  theatre  under  a  new  fubfcription,  in 
oppofuion  to  Handel,  V.  323. 

Hautboy,  treble,  tenor,  and  bafs, 
feverally  reprefented  by  figures,  IV.  136, 
137- 


Haydem,  Geo.  an  organift  and  compo- 
fer  of  cantatas  and  fongs,  V.  179. 

Haym,  Nic.  Fran.  V.  163  Together 
with  Clayton  and  Dieupzrt  introduces  the 
Italian  opera  into  EngU.nd,  164.  Joins 
with  Clayton  and  Dicupart  in  a  concerc 
carried  on  at  Clayton's  hoide  in  York  build- 
ings, ib.  An  air  of  his  compofition, 
'Too  lovely  cruel  fair,'  165.  Publilbes 
propofals  for  a  hiftory  of  mufic,  167.  Plan 
of  the  work,  ib.  Meets  with  little  encou- 
ragement, and  drops  the  deHgn,  i6g. 

Haymarket  theatre,  when  erecled, 
V.  ,36. 

Heather,  Dr.     SccHeyther. 

Heidegger,  John  James,  undertakes 
the  conduft  of  the  opera  at  the  Haymarket, 
V.   142.     Particulars  of  him,  ib. 

Helicon,  an  inftrument  defciibed  by 
Ptolemy,  invented  for  demcnflrating  the 
ratios  of  the  confonances,  I.  234.  The  fi- 
gure thereof,  with  an  explanation,  ib.  Im- 
proved by  Zarlino,  111.  110.  Diagram  of 
this  latter  improvement,  with  an  explanation, 
III.  112.  A  farther  improvement  thereof 
by  Salinas,  with  his  diagram  and  explana- 
tion, 138. 

Henry  VIH.  king  of  England,  was 
ufed  to  fing  the  Black  Sanflus,  a  hymn  fet 
to  mufic  by  Sir  John  Harington,  a  fcholar 
ofTallis,  and  who  had  married  a  natural 
daughter  of  his,  III.  457,  n.  ^^'■as  \^t\\ 
ftillcd  in  mufic,  and,  notwithftanding  the 
furmifes  to  the  contrary,  was  the  author 
of  the  anthem  '  O  Lord,  the  maker  of  all 
things,'  II.  533.  A  fong  of  his  compoli- 
ticr.i  in  three  parts,  '  Qusm  pulchra  es  et 
'  quam  decora  chariffima,'  from  an  ancient 
MS.  534.  His  children  well  inffrufted  in 
mufic,  541. 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  his  eftablifh- 
ment  of  muficians,  IV.  14,  15.  Letter 
from  him  to  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  re- 
queuing her  to  part  with  her  fervant  Cut- 
ting, a  fine  lutenifl,  to  Chrillian  IV.  king 
of  Denmark,  15,  n. 

Henstridge,  Daniel,  a  compofer  of 
anthems,  V.  106. 

Herbst,  Johan.  And.  a  writer  on  mu- 
fic and  a  compofer,  IV.  182. 

Hermannus,  ContraQus,  a  writer  on 
mufic,  II.  10. 

,     Hesletine,  James,  a  difciple  of  Blow, 
and  organift  of  the  cathedral  of  Dtiiham,' 
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and  of  the  bofpital  of  St.  Catherine  near 
the  Tower,  V.  io6.  Bing  flighted,  as 
he  thought  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham,  tears  out  of  the  church  books 
all  the  mufiG  therein  of  his  compofition, 
ib. 

Hexachords,    of  Guido,    defined,    I. 

43°- 

Hetden,  Scbaldus,  a  writer  on  mufic, 
II.  409. 

Heyther,  Dr.  IV.  30.  Founds  and 
endows  a  mufic  lecture  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  ib.  Together  with  Orlando  Gib- 
bons is  created  doftor  in  mufiG,  31.  Pro- 
pofes  to  difpute  publicly  with  Dr.  Giles  on 
certain  queftions  in  mufic,  yet  had  little 
(kill  in  the  fcience,  33.  The  exercife  for 
his  degree  compofed  by  Gibbons,  ib.  Was 
an  intirnate  friend  of  Camden,  and  dwelt 
in  the  fame  houfe  with  him,  32. 

HiLL,  Aaron, undertakes  the  management 
of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  V.  14J6.  Writes 
the  opera  of  RinaUlo,  which  is  tranflated 
into  Italian  by  Signer  Roffi,  and  fctby  JVIr. 
Handel,  and  performed  with  great  applaufe, 
ib. 

Hilton,  John,  organifl,  and  alfo  pa- 
rifli-clerk  of  St.  Margaret's,  Weflminfter, 
IV.  46.  An  excellent  compofer,  efpecial- 
3y  of  catches  and  rounds,  ib. 

HiNGSTON,  John,  a  fcholar  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  IV.  44.  Inflrufts  the  daughters 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  mufic,  45.  Breeds 
up  two  boys  to  fing  with  him  the  Latin 
longs  of  Deering,  which  Cromwell  delight- 
ed to  hear,  ib.  Has  concerts  at  his  houfe 
in  St.  James's  park,  at  which  Crom^.'l 
would  fometimes  be  prefent,  ib.  Sir  Roger 
L'Eftrange,  for  being  accidentally  a  per- 
former at  one  of  them,  is  fligmatized  with 
the  name  of  Oliver's  fidlcr,  ib. 

HiRSAUGiENSis,  Gull,  a  writer  on  mu- 
sic, II.  19. 

HiRSAURGiENSis,  Conr.  a  writer  on 
mulic,  II.  38. 

HoBRECHTH,,  Jacobus,  a  celebrated 
compofer,  and  the  preceptor  in  mufjc  to 
Erafmus,  11.  470. 

liorKET,  a  monkifli  term  in  mufic,  ex- 
p'zined,  II.  195. 

Hoffman,  Eucharius,  a  writer  on  mu- 
Cc,  111.  195. 

HoFHAiMER,  Paulus,  a  mufician,  his 
eulogium  by  Oltomaius  Lufcinius,  11.  447. 


HoLCOMBE,  Henry,  a  finger  in  tbe 
Englifli  Italian  opera,  while  a  boy,  and  a 
compofer  offongs,  V.  187. 

Holder,  Dr.  IV.  541.  Particulars  of 
him  and  his  wife,  the  filler  of  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren,  542.  Abftraft  of  a  treatifeon 
the  natural  grounds  and  principles  of  har- 
mony written  by  him,  I.  309,  et  feq.  V. 

543- 

HoMiLV  on  the  time  and  place  of  prayer, 
a  curious  converfation  extrafted  from  it  be- 
tween two  old  women,  on  the  reformation 
of  church-mufic,  III.  460. 

HoNEYMAN,  Samuel,  tbe  talking  blacfc- 
fmith,  i.  e.  one  of  thofe  called  Ventri.- 
loqui,  frights  Tom  Britton,  the  famous  mu- 
fical  fmall-coal  man  to  death,  V.  78. 

Hooker,  his  defence  of  the  praftice  of 
chanting  the  pfalras  againft  the  objedlions 
of  Cartwright  the  puritan,.  III.  264,  n. 
His  fine  eulogium  on  mufic,  495. 

Hooper,  Edm.  a  sompofer  of  parts  to 
the  old  pfalm-tunes,  IV.  26. 

H0PK.JNS,  John,  one  of  the  verfifiers  or 
the  Pfalms,  flyled  by  bifhop  Tanner, '  Poeta, 
«  ut  ea  ferebant  tempora,  eximius,'  III. 
501. 

Hornpipe,  a  kind  of  ai?,  fsjppofed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Englifh,  IV. 
390.  Its  time,  391.  Two  fpecimens  of 
it,  V.  367,  368.  An  inftrument  in  Wales- 
fo  called,  IV.  390. 

Howard,  cardinal,  procures  fome  of 
the  compofitions  of  Blow  and  Purcell  to  b® 
fent  to  Rome,  IV.  492. 

Howard,  lady  Eliz.  the  wife  of  Dryden, 
a  fcholar  of  Purcell,  erects  a  tablet  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbcy  to  his  memory,  IV.  509. 

Howes,  William,  a  cornet  in  the  king's 
chapel  after  the  Reftoration,  IV._63. 

Hue  BALD  de  St.  Amand,  a  Benedi£lin« 
monk,,  invents  a  new  divifion  of  the  mono- 
chord,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  notation,  I. 
414.  A  fpecimen  thereof,  435.  Two 
epitaphs  on  him,  celebrating  his  learning 
and  virtues,  ib. 

Hughes,  John,  verfes  of  his  under  a 
print  of  Britton,  the  fmall-coal  man,  V.  7^. 
Was  a  performer  at  his  concert,  76.  Writes 
the  opera  of  Calypfo  and  Telemachus  for 
Mr.  Csalliard,  and  fundry  cantatas  for  him 
and  Dr.  Pepufch,  133,  189,  196.  Verfes 
hy  him  on  the  different  parties  formed,  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Signora  Mar- 
garita,. 


garita,  155.  Others  on  the  flight  of  Mrs. 
Barbier,  156. 

HtTME,  Tobias,  Capt.  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  viol  da  gamba,  and  a  compo- 
fer,  III.  422. 

Humphrey,  Pelham,  a  fine  compofer  of 
anthems,  in  which  he  fucceeds  fo  well,  that 
Capt.  Cook,  his  maftcr,  envies  him,  and 
dies  of  difcontent,  IV.  428.  Is  made  maf- 
ter  of  the  children  in  the  room  of  Cook,  but 
dies  foon  after,  ib  A  fong  of  his  com- 
pofing,  the  words  by  king  Cha.  II.  Appen- 
dix, No.  XXXII. 

Humphries,  John,  a  compofer  for  the 
violin,  V.  365. 

HuNNis,  Will,  a  poet  andmuficlan,  III. 
254,  n.  418,  n.  Publifhed  a  verfion  of  fe- 
left  pfalms,  418,  n.  Succeeds  Edwards 
as  matter  of  the  chapel  children,  ib. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Arabella,  a  fine  finger  and 
performer  on  the  late,  and  a  favourite  of 
queen  Mary,  IV.  545.  Verfes  on  her  by 
Mr.  Congreve,  546. 

Hymns  of  the  Greek  church,  with  the 
muGcal  Jjotesj  I.  390,  394,  395,  II.  35- 

I-     J- 

James,  a  deacon  ofPaulinus,  biftiop  of 
Northumbria,  a  famous  finger,  is  flationed 
at  York  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  the  me- 
thod of  finging  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
churches  of  Kent,  I.  371,  n. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  an  excellent 
:poet  and  mufician,  IV.  4.  His  charafter 
from  Buchanan  and  Heftor  Boethius,  ib.  n. 
The  inventor  of  the  Scots  melody,  IV.  5. 
The  prince  of  Venofe  an  imitator  thereof  in 
his  madrigals,  ib. 

James  I.  king  of  England,  after  a  long 
■and  chargeable  fuit,  increafes  the  flipends 
and  allowance  of  the  gentlemen  and  chil- 
dren of  his  chapel,  IV.  11.  Copy  of  the 
-entry  of  this  augmentation  in  the  cheque- 
book of  the  royal  chapel,  with  an  anathema 
againfl  any  that  fliould  t^ke  out  the  leaf, 
II,   12. 

James  II.  a  proficient  on  the  guitar,  IV. 
360,  n. 

James,  John,  V.  373.  An  eminent 
organif^,  but  of  a  flrange  charafter,  ib. 
Famous  for  his  extempore  performance,  374. 

Jeacock,  Sam.  a  baker  of  Clerken- 
well,  and  a  performer  at  Mr.  Caflon's  con- 
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cert,  V.  128.  One  of  the  fo-unders  of  the 
Madrigal  Society,  351.  Particulars  and 
charafter  of  him.  ib. 

Jefferies,  Geo.  organifl;  to  liing  Cha. 
I.  at  Oxford,  IV.  64. 

Jefferies,  lord  chief  juftice,  being 
a  member  of  the  Temple  fociety,  of  two 
organs  made  for  the  Temple  church,  the 
one  by  Father  Smith,  the  other  by  Har- 
ris,   determines  in  favour  of  the  former, 

IV.  355- 
Jenkins,  John,   a  celebrated  compofer 

of  fantafias  for  viols,  IV.  62-  Yet  pro- 
motes the  praftice  of  the  violin  by  the  pub- 
lication of  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  bafs, 
the  firft  work  of  the  kind  compofed  by  an 
Englifliman,  ib. 

jEwiT.Fiand.  a diYciple  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons, and  a  ikilful  organift,  IV.  64. 

Ignatius,  St.  by  the  relation  of  a  vifion 
of  angels  finging  alternately,  gives  autho- 
rity to  the  introduftion  of  antiphonal  fing- 
ing in  the  Chriftian  worfliip,  I.  282. 

Immyns,  Mr.  John,  at  the  age  of  forty 
takes  to  the  practice  of  the  lute,  and  by  the 
help  of  Mace's  book  alone,  becomes  a  good 
proficient  on  it,  IV.  467,  n.  He  and  others 
eftablifh  a  fociety  for  the  performance  of 
madrigals,  V.  349.  Progrefs  thereof,  350. 
Is  appointed  lutenift  of  the  royal  chape!, 
ibid. 

Inglott,   Will,  organift  of  Norwich, 

V.  22.  His  monument  repaired  by  Dr. 
Croft,  ib.     Verfes  infcribed  thereon,  ib. 

In  nomine,  a  technical  term  in  mufic, 
conjedlures  about  its  fignification.  III. 
280,  n. 

Instruments,  mufical,  defcribed  and 
reprefented  by  figures,  viz.  ancient  lyres,  I. 
8  to  10,  246.  The  hydraulic  organ,  195. 
The  tibiffi  pares  et  impares  of  the  Romans, 
244.  Other  ancient  inftruments,  248. 
Hebrew  inftruments,  255.  The  fommiero 
or  wind-cheft  of  an  organ  belonging  to  a 
church  of  nuns  in  the  ancient  city  ofGrado, 
401.  Figure  of  an  organ  from  a  Roman 
bafs-relief  of  great  antiquity,  403,  n. 
Cruth  or  Growth,  a  Wetdi  inftrument,  II. 
273.  Various  inftruments  of  the  fixteenih 
century  from  Ottomarius  Lufcinius,  442  to 
446.  The  lute  in  its  original  form.  III. 
162.  Orpharion,  344,  n.  Bandore,  345, 
n.  Others  from  Merfennus,  IV.  no  to 
142.  An  organ  of  the  lime  of  king  Ste- 
phen, 
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pTien,  151.  Harp  of  ^olus  as  originally 
conftructed  by  Kircher,  218,  219.  A  vio- 
lin of  a  Angular  form,  given  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  343. 

loDocus  Pratenfis,  II.  ^t>^.  By  a 
witty  contrivance  obtains  of  Lewis  XII. 
king  of  France,  the  performance  of  a  prc- 
mife  of  preferment,  465.  Sennet  of  Sera- 
fino  Acquilano  on  him,  ib.  His  epitaph, 
466.  A  canon  of  his  compofition  contrived 
to  be  fung  by  the  king,  who  underftood  not 
muHc,  and  two  boys,  432,  A  hymn  of 
his  compofition  in  a  canon  of  two  parts  in 
one,  467. 

John',  a  famous  finger  and  precentor  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  is  fent  by 
pope  Agatho  into  Britain,  I.  371,  n.  Settles 
at  the  monaftery  of  Wiremouth  in  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  teaches  the  rronks  thereof 
and  others  that  reforted  to  him,  the  true 
Cantus  Gregorianus,  ib. 

John  XX. -pope,  invites  Guido  Aretinus 
to  Rome,  who  with  the  abbot  of  his  con- 
vent, and  the  precentor  of  the  church 
thereof,  go  thither  ;  being  arrived  there,  he 
enquires  of  Guido  touching  his  improve- 
ment of  the  fcale,  and  his  new  method  of 
finging,  and  approving  it,  fubmits  to  be 
taught  by  Guido,  I.  441,  442.  Endeavours 
to  perfuade  Guido  to  fettle  at  Rome,  but  ex- 
cufes  him  on  account  of  his  bad  health,  442 

John  XXIT.  pope,  a  writer  on   mufic, 

n.  42. 

Jones,  Piobert,  a  compofer  of  airs   to 
be  fung  to  the  lute  and  viol,  IV.  26. 
Jones,  the  harper^  memoirs  of  him,  V, 

357'  "• 
Jongleurs.      See    Poets    Profen- 

JouGLEURS.  See  Poets  Proven- 
cal. 

Isaac,  Henricus,  II.  428.  A  compo- 
fition of  his,  429. 

IsHAM,  John,  v.  102.  A  fong  of  his 
compofuiou,  '  Bury  delights  my  roving  eye,' 
104. 

Isidore,  St.  bilhop  of  Sevil,  a  writer 
en  mufic,  I.  398. 

Ives,  Simon,  V.  23.  A  lay  vicar  of 
St.  Paul's,  ib.  Is-made  choice  of,  together 
with  Henry  Lawes,  to  compofe  the  mufic 
«f  the  mafque  prefented  by  the  four  inns 
ef  court  before  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  at 
Whitehall,  ib. 
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Kapsberger,  JohannesHleron.lv.  183. 
A  Voluminous  compofer  and  flcilful  per- 
former on  the  theorbo-lute,  ib.  AfTifted 
Kircher  in  the  Mufurgia,  ib.  Reprefented 
by  Doni,  vvhoknev/  him,  as  a  man  of  great 
atTurance  and  volubility,  III.  184  Per- 
fuades  a  bifliop  to  banifh  from  his  chapel 
the  mulic  of  Paleftrina,  and  obtrudes  his 
own  in  its  ftead,  ib.  Improves  the  theorbo,, 
and  brings  it  into  repute,  ib. 

Keiser,  Reinhard,  a  voluminous  com- 
pofer of  operas,  in  the  German  language,, 
for  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  V.  250. 

Keller,  Godfrey,  a  celebrated  mallet 
of  the  harpGchord,  and  a  compofer,  V,. 
170. 

Kepler,  Jth.  IV.  155.  A  great  phi'- 
lofopher  and  maihematici.in,  and  the  aflb- 
ciate  of  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  ftudies,  156. 
Author  of  a  work  entitled  Harmonices- 
Mundi,  in  which  he  treats  largely  of  mu- 
fic, 158.  Extracts  therefrom,  159,  etfeq,. 
His  ingenious conjeftures  touching  theorigia 
of  the  cliffs,  and  of  the  grave  and  acute  figna- 
tures,  161,  et  feq.  Song  of  a  Tiukifh  priefi 
delcribed  by  him  in  muficil  notes,  164. 
Fanciful  analogies  remarked  by  him  as  fub- 
fifting  between  niufic  and  fundry  other  fub- 
jeftj,    165.     His  cbaradler,  ib. 

Khrl,  Johann  Cafpar,  amoft  Ikilful  or- 
ganifl,  IV.  96.  A  canzone  of  his  compo— 
lltion,  97.  < 

Keys,  in  mufic,  reducible  to  two,  I^ 
163.  Procefs  for  reftoring  a  tranfpofition- 
to  its  original  fituation,  164,  n.  The  key. 
of  E  b  with  the  major  third  firft  made  ufe  ot 
by  Clemens  non  Papa,  III.  144,  n.  The 
multiplication  of  them  a  modern  refiner 
ment,  ib. 

King,  William,  organifl  of  New  college 
Oxford,  lets  Cowley's  INIiftrefs,  and  Jongs  of 
others  10  mufic,   V.  23. 

King,  Piobert,  a  compofer  of  fongs,  V. 

23- 

King,  Charles,  almoner  and  mafter  of 
the  children  of  St.  Paul's,  particulars  of 
him,  V.  162.  A  compofer  of  fervices  ami- 
anthems,  ib. 

Kirbye,  Geo.  a  compofer  of  madrigals^ 
RI.  387. 

J\iRCK£R,  Atban.    IV.  204.     Synopfis 

of 
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tOlVis  Mufurgia  Unlverfalis,  205.  Expla- 
aation  of  the  device  in  the  title-page  thereof, 
207.  Abftiadt  of  the  work,  208,  et  feq. 
The  inftrument  now  called  the  harp  of  JEo- 
lus  invented  by  him,  218.  Defcription  and 
figure  thereof,  ib.  2 19.  Extradts from  another 
work  of  his  entitled  Phonurgia  Nova,  with 
a  defcription  of  the  fpeaking- trumpet,  and 
an  account  of  its  invention,  by  the  authori 
222.  His  refutation  of  the  alTertion  that  it 
was  invented  in  England,  ib. 

Klemme,  Johann,  a  celebrated  organ- 
ift  and  church  mufician,  IV.  83.  Particu- 
lars of  him,  ib. 

Krieger,  Johann  Philip,  a  celebrated 
organift  and  compofer,  IV.  235. 

Kropffgantz,  Johann,  an  eminent  lu- 
-teniftand  theoretic  mufician,  IV.  262. 

Krumbhorn,  Cafpar,  a  blind  mufician 
and  organift  of  great  eminence,  III.  202. 
His  epitaph,  ib.     Tobias,  203. 

Krumhorn,  a  kind  of  pipe,  its  figure 
from  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  II.  452.  Alfo 
the  name  of  a  flop  in  an  organ,  ignorantly 
taken  for  an  imitation  of  the  Cremona  vio- 
lin, ib.  n. 

KuHNAU,  Johann,  an  eminent  compo- 
fer and  organift,  and  a  writer  on  mufic,  IV. 
281; 

L. 

La  GtTERRE,  Efeabeth- Claude -Jac- 
■quette  de,  a  female  organift  of  a  church  in 
Paris,  and  the  compofer  of  an  opera  repre- 
sented in  the  Academic  Royale,  V.  46. 

Lalande,  Michel-Richard  de,  an  able 
.performer  on  the  violin,  being  rejedled  by 
Lully,  breaks  his  inftrument,  and  renounces 
the  praftice  of  it  for  ever,  V.  44.  Betakes 
himfelf  to  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  is 
preferred  to  teach  the  daughters  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  otherwife  advanced,  ib.  His 
-compofitions  for  thechurch  much  admired, 
ib. 

LAtouETTE,  Jean-Francois,  a  difciple 
of  Lully,  and  a  compofer  for  tjie  church, 
V.  45. 

Lamb,  Benjamin,  a  .compofer  of  an- 
thems, V.  26. 

Lambert,  Michel,  an  exquifite  lute- 
nlft,  and  an  improver  of  vocal  mufic  among 
ihe  French,  V.  39. 

Lampadius,  a  chanter  in  a  church  of 
Limenburg,  a  writer  on  mufic,  IL  408. 

Vol.  V, 
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Lampe,  John  Frederic,  V.  371.  Ar- 
rives in  England,  and  is  engaged  by  Rich 
to  compofe  the  mufic  to  his  pantomime 
and  other  entertainments,  ib.  Sets  for 
Carey  his  burlefque  opera  of  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley,  as  alfo  the  fequel,  ib.  Publifties 
a  treatife  on  thorough-bafs,  ib. 

Lanfranco,  Gio.  Maria,  a  writer  oa 
mufic,  II.  408. 

Laniere,  Nich.  a  mufician  of  emi- 
nence, and  alfo  an  excellent  painter  and 
an  engraver,  III.  380.  Affifts  in  com- 
pofing  the  mufic  for  the  nuptials  of 
Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  the  divorced 
countefs  of  Eflex,  381.  Is  appointed  mat- 
ter of  king  Charles  the  Firft's  mufic,  IV, 
36.  Profecutes  a  Scire  Facias  againft  the 
London  company  of  muGcians  for  a  repeal 
of  their  charter,  and  obtains  judgment 
thereon,  369.  Solicits  and  procures  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation  of  a  company  of  mufi- 
cians  in  Weftminfter,  ib.  Abftraft  there- 
of, 365,  et  feq. 

Lasso,  Orlando  de,  a  native  of  Mons 
in  Hainault,  II.  497.  Thuanus's  charac- 
ter of  him,  ib.  Being  in  the  fervice  of  Al- 
bert, duke  of  Bavaria,  is  called  from  thence 
by  Charles  IX.  of  France  to  be  his  chapel- 
mafter,  but  is  flopped  on  his  journey  by  the 
news  of  his  death,  and  returns,  498.  In- 
fcription  on  his  monument,  498.  Two  fons 
of  his,  muficians,  500.  A  madrigal  of  his 
compofition, '  Oh  d'amarifllme  onde,'  501. 

Latimer,  biftiop,  by  his  injunftions  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary,  in  his 
diocefe  of  Worcefter,  forbids  in  their  fervice 
all  manner  of  finging.  III.  459. 

Lawes,  William,  an  excellent  mufician 
and  compofer,  IV.  47.  A  great  favourite 
of  Cha.  I.  ib.  Takes  up  arms  for  the  king, 
and  is  flain  at  the  fiege  of  Chefter,  ib. 
The  king,  deeply  affected  at  his  lofs,  wears 
mourning  for  him,  ib. 

Lawes,  Hen.  IV.  48.  Together  with 
Simon  Ives  compofes  the  mufic  for  the 
mafque  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  reprefent- 
ed  at  Whitehall  before  the  king  and  queen, 
50.  Being  intimate  with  Milton,  pre- 
vails on  him  to  write  the  mafque  of  Comus, 
54.  Sets  it  himfelf  to  mufic,  and  performs 
a  part  therein  at  the  reprefentation,  50,  52. 
The  fong  '  Sweet  echo,'  as  fct  by  him,  53. 
Mr.  Fenton  miftaken  in  his  account  of  him 
and  Coperarioj  55, 
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Le  Becue,  Notgerus,  amonkof  St.  Gal, 
and  a  writer  on  mulic,  I.  411. 

Le  Cerf,  Jean-Laurent,  defends  the 
mufic  of  the  French  againft  the  objections 
of  the  abbe  Raguenet,  V.  56. 

Le  Clair,  Jean-Marie,  V.  383.  A  fine 
performer  on  the  violin,  and  a  compoferfor 
that  inftrument,  ib  Is  aflaffinated  in  the 
ftreets  of  Paris,  384. 

Legrenzi,  Giovanni,  a  celebrated  com- 
pofer,  and  the  preceptor  of  Antonio  Lotti 
of  Venice,  IV.   286. 

Leighton,  Sir  William,  a  compcfer 
of  muCcal  ayres  and  fongs,  IV.  26. 

Le  Jeune,  Claude,  III.  204.  Rela- 
tion of  a  gentleman  excited  to  frensy  by  his 
itiuGc  at  the  duke  de  Joyeufe's  wedding, 
205.  Compofes  the  tunes  to  the  Pfalms  of 
Beza  and  Clement  Jlarot,  ib.  Account  of 
thefe  and  other  of  his  compofitions  publiQied 
by  his  fifter,  454. 

Le  Maire,  INIonf.  a  French  mufician, 
faid  to  have  firft  introduced  the  fyllable  si 
into  the  French  folmifation,  I.  435,  n. 
Labours  for  thirty  years  to  bring  it  into  prac- 
tice, but  in  vain,  ib.  Neverthelefs  upon 
his  decerfe  all  the  muficians  of  France 
adopt  it,  ib. 

Lento  N,  John,  a  mafter  of  the  flute  and 
a  compofer,  V.  23. 

Leo  X.  pope,  letter  from  him  to  the 
marquis  of  Mantua,  requefting  him  to  fend 
a  finger  of  his  to  ferve  in  the  pontifical  cha- 
pet,  V.  114. 

Leopold,  the  emperor,  a  compofer  of 
roufic  for  his  own  chapel,  and  a  patron  of 
the  fcience,  V.  31.  Account  of  the  prin- 
cipal muficians  in  his  court,  32.  Being 
delighted  with  the  recitative  of  Cariffimi, 
and  the  compofitions  of  the  Italian  mafters, 
he  introduces  the  Italian  muGc  into  Ger- 
many, and  fettles  penfions  on  Caklari,  Zia- 
ni,  Lotti,  Bononcini,  and  others,  248. 

L'EpiNEjFrancefcaMargaritade,  V.  153. 
Comes  intoEngland  with  oneGreber,a  Ger- 
man mufician,  and  fings  firft  in  a  pafloral  of 
his  compoCtion,  and  afterwards  in  the  opera, 
J54.  A.  paffage  in  an  imitation  of  an 
ode  of  Horace  by  Mr.  Rowe,  applied  to  her 
and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  ib.  Epigram 
on  her  by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  ib.  Having 
acquired  a  large  funi  of  money,  is  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Pepufch,  155.  Verfes  by  Mr. 
John  Hughes  on  the  divifion  which  fhe 


and  Mrs.  ToftS  made  of  the  principal  no- 
bility, ib. 

Lessons,  for  the  harpfichord  and  virgi- 
nal, the  ancient  form  thereof,  IV.  386,  n. 
One  of  Bird's  defcribed,  ib. 

L'EsTRANGE,  Sir  Roger,  for  being  ac- 
cidentally at  a  concert  at  Hingefton's,  at 
which  Cromwell  dropped  in,  is  by  the  ca- 
valiers ftigmatized  with  the  name  of  Oli- 
ver's fidler,  IV.  45.  An  encourager  of 
mufic,  and  a  performer  on  the  viol  da  gam- 
ba,  and  one  of  the  firft  that  frequented 
the  concert  of  Britton  the  fmall-coal  man^ 

V.  73- 

Le  Sueur,  chapel  mader  of  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Rouen,  by  an  unlucky 
miftake  in  fetting  a  pfalm,  fails  of  being 
elected  one  of  the  mafters  of  the  chapel  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  expofeshimfelf  to  ridicule, . 
V.  207,  208. 

Le  Vacheh,  a  celebrated  performer 
on,  and  alfo  a  maker  of,  flajolets,  IV.. 
129. 

Leveridge,  Richard,  a  finger  at  the 
theatres,  V.  182.  The  fong  in  the  Indian 
Queen,  '  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities,' 
compofed  by  Purcell  on  purpofe  for  him, 
ib.  A  finger  alfo  in  the  Englifh  Ita'iaa 
operas,  ib.  And  afterwards  in  the  pantO' 
mimes  exhibited  by  Rich,  1&3.  Particu- 
lars and  charafter  of  him,  ib. 

Lewis  XIL  king  of  France,  a  canon  of 
fingular  contrivance,  compofed  by  lodocus 
PratcnfiSj  purpofely  for  him  to  Cng  in,   11. 

432- 

Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,  an  air  of 
his  compofition,  IV.  213. 

Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  his  famou* 
band  of  twenty-four  violins,  IV.  115,  n. 
Inftitutes  a  leffer,  and  places  Lully  at  the 
head  of  it,  238.  By  the  advice  of  cardinal 
Mazarine  grants  a  patent  to  the  Sieur  Per- 
rin,  empowering  him  to  eftablifh  at  Paris 
and  in  other  cities,  academies  for  the  per- 
formance of  miifical  dramas,  as  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England,  IV.  278.  Re- 
vokes it,  and  grants  permifiion  to  Lully  to 
eftablifh  an  academy  by  the  name  of  the 
Academic  Pioyale  of  Paris,  ib.  The  grant 
at  length,  278,  279.  Learns  the  praiftice 
of  the  guitar,  and  excels  his  mafter,  V, 
203. 

Liberati,  Antimo,  a  finger  in  the 
pontifical  chapel,  and  a  maeftro  di  cappelh 
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meafuring  of  time,  called  the  Chrono- 
meter, ib.  Defcfiption  thereof,  ib.  et 
feq. 

Louvre,  the  dance  fo  called,  Lewis 
XIV.  fond  of  it,  IV.  390. 

Low,  Edward,  IV.  64,  349.  Upon 
the  reeftabliftiment  of  the  liturgy  at  the 
Reftoration,  writes  dire£lions  for  the  per- 
formance of  cathedral  fervice,  with  a  for- 
mula thereof,  IV.  349.  Shortly  after 
is  appointed  one  of  the  organifts  of  the 
royal  chape],  348.  Dies  in  1682,  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Henry  Purcell,  ib.  n. 

LuiGiNO,  a  celebrated  finger  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  V.  132. 

LuLLY,  Jean  Baptifte,  a  Florentine,  IV. 
236.  At  ten  years  old  is  taken  by  Madam, 
de  Montpenfier  as  her  page,  but  flie  difli Ic- 
ing his  appearance,  he  becomes  an  under 
fcullion  in  her  kitchen,  237.  Difcovering 
in  him  a  genius  for  mufic,  {he  has  him 
taught  the  violin,  ib.  Lully  makes  great 
improvement  thereon,  but  having  by  his  in- 
difcretion  offended  his  patronefs,  he  is  dif- 
miffed  from  her  fervice,  yet  finds  means  to 
get  into  the  king's  band,  ib.  Is  noticed  by 
the  king,  and  compofes  the  mufic  for  the 
court  ballets,  238.  Is  appointed  furin« 
tendant  of  the  royal  chamber  mufic,  239. 
Becomes  a  joint  condu£lor  with  Perrin  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic  at  Paris,  and 
compofes  operas  for  the  fame,  ib.  At  the 
performance  of  a  Te  Deum,  in  beating  the 
time  gives  himfelf  a  blow,  which  brings  on 
a  gangrene  that  occafions  his  death,  241. 
Particulars  of  his  behaviour  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  his  charaGer,  ib.  An  air  from 
his  opera  ot  Pioland,  244.  Characler  of 
his  works,  245. 

LuLLY,  Louis,  and  Jean-Louis,  fons  of 
Jean  Baptille  Lully,  and  joint  compofers  of 
operas,  V.  42. 

LuNAT],  Carlo  Ambrofio,  a  famous  per- 
former on  the  violin,  V.  131.  Geminiani's 
firft  mafter,  238. 

LusciNius,  Ottomarus,  author  of  ;i 
work  entitled  Mufurgia,  account  thereof, 
and  reprefcntations  of  various  inllrumeiits 
therein  defcribed,  II.  447  to  456. 

LusiTANio,  Don  Vinccnzio,  III.  gr. 
A  difpute  between  him  and  Nicola  Vicen- 
tino  on  a  queGion  in  mufic,  upon  which 
they  lay  a  w.Tger.     See  VictNTiNO. 

Lt/TE,  etymology  of  the  term,  II.  444, 

n.     formerly  the  bell:  lutes  made  in  Eng- 
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at  Rome,  IV.  467.  Author  of  a  letter  to 
Sig.  Ovidio  Perfapegi,  in  which  are  many 
curious  particulars  refpe£ling  mufic  and 
nmficians,.  ib.  Subftance  thereof,  ib. 
Ligatures,  their  antiquity,  II.  152. 
LiMMA  of  Pythagoras,  its  ratio  demon- 
ftrated  by  Ptolemy,  I.  72.  The  fenti- 
nients  of  Salinas  touching  it,  73. 

Listenius,  Nicolaus,  a  writer  on  mu- 
fic, II.  409. 

Lock,  Matt.  IV.  417.  Compofes  the 
mufic  for  the  public  entry  of  Cha.  II.  at 
the  Reftoration,  ib.  Alfo  a  morning  fer- 
vice, with  a  various  fetting  to  the  preces 
of  the  commandments,  which  being  ob- 
ftrufted  in  the  performance  thereof  before 
the  king,  he  publilhes  it,  with  a  preface  in 
vindication  of  it,  418.  Engages  in  a  con- 
troverfy  with  Thomas  Salmon,  who  had 
■written  a  book  tending  to  explode  the  cliffs, 
419.  Sets  the  mufic  to  Macbeth  and  the 
Tempeft,  394.  And  to  Shadwell's  opera 
of  Pfyche,  425.  Is  appointed  organift  to 
queen  Catherine,  and  dies  a  papift,  ib. 

Loeillet,  John,  a  teacher  of  the  harp- 
Cchord  and  a  compofer,  V.  173.  Had  a 
weekly  concert  at  his  houfe,  at  which  Co- 
relli's  concertos  were  for  the  firft  time  per- 
formed in  England,  ib. 

LoosEMORE,  Henry,  a  compofer  of  fer- 
Tices  and  anthems,  V.  24. 

LoRENTE,  Andreas,  a  Spaniard,  author 
of  a  work  entitled  'El  Porque  de  la  Mu- 
♦  fica,'  IV.  265. 

LoRENZANi,  Paolo,  a  compofer  of  Hio- 
t£ts,   IV.  307. 

Lossius,  Lucas,  together  with  Melanc- 
tlion  publifhes  the  Lutheran  ritual,  entitled 
'  Pfiilmodia,  feu  Cantica  facra  veteris  eccle- 
'  fix  felefta,'  III.  77.  Particulars  of  him, 
1,02-  His  epitaph,  103.  General  account 
of  the  Pfatmodia,  445. 

LoTTi,  Ant.  organift  of  the  ducal  cha- 
pel of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  a  celebrated 
(;ompofer,  V.  36.  Proves  himfelf  by  fo- 
lemn  evidence  to  have  compofed  a  madrigal 
which  Bononcini  pretended  to  be  the  author 
of,  V.  278.  Prefents  the  academy  with  a 
madrigal  and  a  mafs  of  his  compofition, 
348. 

LouLiE,  author  of  a  treatife 

^nitled  '  tlecaens  ou  Principes  de  Mu- 
'  fique,''  in  which  is  difclofed  the  method  of 
leftoring  a  tranfpofition  to  its  radical  key, 
T.  .40.     Contrives  an  inftrument  for  the 
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land,  lb.  III.  rij.    Great  prices  given  for 
lutes,  IV.  457. 

Luther,  (killed  in  mufic,  III.  77.  His 
fentiments  thereof,  78.  Strange  account 
of  the  publication  of  the  Englifli  tranflation 
of  his  Colloquia  Menfalia,  80,  n.  Sets  to 
a  tune  of  his  own  compoling  the  forty-fixth 
pfalm,  446.  Was  the  author  of  the  com- 
mon melody  to  the  Englifh  hundreth  pfalm, 

447»  n- 

Lyra-Mendicorum,  figure  thereof 
from  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  II.  443. 

Lyra-viol,  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
IV.  475.  Played  on  by  the  tablature,  ib. 
Names  of  the  perfons  who  firft  fet  leflbns 
for  the  viol  this  way,  ib.  Explanation  of 
the  pradlice,  ib. 

Lyre  of  Mercury,  its  invention,  I.  7. 

Lyres,  ancient,  of  various  forms,  I.  8, 
g,  10,  246,  The  lyre  of  the  ancients  re- 
quired a  feveral  tuning  for  each  of  the 
modes,  153,  158,  1&2,  IV.  423,  n. 

M. 

Mace,  Thomas  one  of  the  clerics  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  IV.  450. 
Writes  a  book  on  the  lute,  ib.  Extraiisof 
Angularly  humourous  paflages  from  if,  451^ 
et  feq.  His  account  of  pfalm-finging  in 
the  cathedral  of  York  while  the  city  was  be- 
fieging,  453.  His  refutation  of  the  objec- 
tions againft  the  praftice  of  the  lute,  456. 
Afcribes  the  goodnefs  of  his  fliake  on  that 
inftrument  to  the  breaking  of  his  arm,  458. 
A  leflbn  compofed  by  him  while  he  was 
courting  his  wife,  and  therefore  called  by 
him  his  '  Miftrefs,'  and  by  others  '  Mrs. 
'  Mace,'  rendered  in  mufical  notes,  459. 
The  hiftory  of  it  at  large,  with  a  compari- 
fon  between  the  leflbn  and  Mrs.  Mace  her- 
felf,  460.  The  leflbn  with  another  part 
made  into  a  concert  leflfon,  461.  The  au- 
thor's defcripticn  of  the  concerts  in  bis 
younger  time,  462.  His  contrivance  of  a 
room  for  mufic,  and  recommendation  of 
the  properefl:  inftruments  for  a  concert,  with 
directions  for  forming  a  cheft  of  viols,  465. 
Chara£ler  of  the  book  and  its  author,  467. 

Macrobius,  a  writer  on  mufic,  I. 
292. 

Madrigal,  a  word  of  doubtful  etymo- 
logy, II.  463,  n. 

MADU.iGAJ.s,the  finging  thereof  former- 
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ly  the  common  recreation  of  well-e  Jucatct!^ 
perfons  of  bmh  fexes,  II.  463,  III.  240,  n. 
408.  Various  opinions  touching  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  II.  463,  n.  A  col- 
lection of  Italian  madrigals  with  Englifli 
words,,  publifhed  by  Nicholas  Yonge,  with 
the  title  of  Mufica  Tranfalpina,  III.  385. 
Other  publications  of  madrigals,  386.  The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana,  a  collection  of  ma- 
drigals fo  called,  compofed  in  honour  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  405. 

Madrigal  Society,  account  of  the 
inftitution  thereof,  and  of  the  original  mem-^ 
bers,  V.  350. 

Magnus^  a  celebrated  or- 

ganift,  V.   179. 

Malcolm,  Alex,  author  of  a  treatife  oa' 
mulic,  V.  215.  Abftract  thereof,  216,  el 
feq.  His  fentiments  of  the  Syftema  Partici- 
pate, and  of  Salmon's  divifionof  the  oCtave,. 
in  his  propofal  to  perform  mufic  in  perfeCb 
and  mathematical  proportions,  219. 

MANDURAor  Lesser  lute,  its  figure^ 
IV.   112. 

Manual,  a  fervice-book  fo  called,  de» 
fcribed,  11.  248,  n. 

Manuscript,  Afhmolean,  a  collection' 
of  notes  and  memoirs  of  famous  muficians^ 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Anthony  Wood,  ac- 
count thereof,  III.  258,  n. 

Manuscript,  Cotton,  a  collection  of 
ancient  traCts  on  mufic,  deftroyed  by  fire, 
I.  406.  Account  thereof,  and  extraCtS 
therefronvll.  175  to  200. 

Manuscript  of  Waltham  Hol^  Crofs,. 
a  collection  of  ancient  traCts  on  mufic,  ac- 
count thereof,  I.  354,  11.  175.  Once  the 
property  of  Tallis,  II.  201.  ExtraCts  there- 
from, 202  to  235. 

Marais,  Marin,  a  celebrated  mafter  of 
the  viol,  and  a  compofer  of  operas,  V.  45, 

Marbeck,  John,  organift  of  Windfor, 
narrowly  efcapes  burning  for  herefy,  II. 
532.  His  ftory  at  large  from  Fox,  who 
was  perfonally  acquainted  with  him,  JII. 
241.  A  hymn  of  his  compofition,  '  A  vir- 
'  gine  and  mother,'  246.  Lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Englifli  choral  fen'ice  in  '  The 
'  Booke  of  Common  Praier  noted,'  pnb- 
lifhsd  by  him  anno  1550,  470.  The  for- 
mula thereof,  containing  the  verficles,  ref- 
ponfes,  &c.  as  originally  compofed  by  him, 
472,  478. 

Mar  CELLO,  Benedetto,  V.  226.    A  no- 
ble 
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Me  Venetian,  a  difciple  of  Gafparini,  and 
a  celebrated  compofer,  ib.  Particulars  of  his 
life,  ib.  et  feq.  Sets  to  mufic  a  paraphrafe 
in  Italian  of  the  firft  fifty  of  the  Pfalms, 
publiflied  in  eight  folio  volumes,  228.  Ac- 
count of  the  work,  229,  230.  A  fpecimen 
thereof,  235. 

Marcellus  II.  pope,  is  dlffuaded  by 
the  hearing  a  mafs  of  Paleftrina,  from  ba- 
nifliing  choral  fervice.  III.  170,  V.   113. 

March  of  the  Englilh  foot,  fmart  repar- 
tee of  Sir  Roger  Wrlliams  to  Marlhal  Biron 
in  vindication  of  it,  II.  171,  n.  Warrant 
of  Cha.  I.  for  the  revival  of  it,  with  the  form 
thereof  in  notes,  ib. 

Marchand,  Jean  Louis,  a  celebrated 
organift,  V.  46.  Being  at  Drefden,  he 
challenges  the  German  organifts  to  a  trial 
efflcill,  255.  John  Sebaftian  Bach  accepts 
it,  and  foils  him,  ib. 

Marchettus,  of  Padua,  a  writer  on 
muGc,  II.   300. 

Marenzio,  Luca, in.  196.  Peacham's 
character  of  his  compofitions,  197.  A  ma- 
drigal of  his,  ♦  Difii  a  I'amata,'  198.  A 
letter  from   him  to  Douland  the  lutenift, 

325- 

Margarita  Philosophica,  a  book 
fo  called,  written  by  Gregorius  Reifchius, 
containing  a  traft  on  mufic,  account  there- 
of,  II.  385. 

Margarita,  Signora.     SeeL'EpiNE. 

Marot,  Clement,  and  Beza,  tranflate 
the  Pfalms  into  French  ftanzas.  III.  447. 
Thofe  of  the  former  become  favourite  fongs 
with  the  P'rench  courtiers,  449. 

Marsh,  Alphonfus,  two  of  both  thofe 
names  compofers  of  fongs,  V.  24. 

Marsh,  Dr.  Narciffus,  a  writer  on  the 
philofophy  of  found,  IV.  443. 

Martin,  Jonathan,  an  excellent  organ- 
ift, appointed  organift  of  the  chapel  royal, 
V.  365.     Dies  foon  after,  ib. 

Martini.     See  San  Martini. 

Mary,  queen,  ilcilled  in  mufic,  III. 
457.  Her  mother  exhorts  her  in  a  letter  to 
make  ufe  of  the  virginals,  or  a  lute,  if  {he 
has  any,  45?, 

Mary,  queen,  confort  of  "William  IIF. 
difpleafes  PurceU  by  preferring  an  old  ballad 
to  his  mufic,  who  revenges  himfelf  on  her 
by  introducing  the  tune  thereof  into  her 
nest  birth-day  fong,  IV.  6,  n. 

Marzio,  Erculeo,  a  writer  on  the  ec- 


clefiaftical  tones,  I.  358.    Formula  of  tli« 
tones  from  him,  359. 

Masque  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  a  re- 
prefentation  before  Cha.  I.  and  his  queen  at 
Whitehall,  on  Candlemas  night,  1623. 
Henry  Lawes  and  Simon  Ives  have  each  one 
hundred  pounds  for  compofing  the  mufic  to 
it,  rV.  50,  52,  n. 

Mass,  meaning  of  the  term,  and  expla- 
nation oftheofiice,  I.  412,  n. 

Mass-priests,  the  duty  anciently  re- 
quired of  them,  I.  385,  et  feq. 

Mattheson,  Johann.  V.  251.  A  ce- 
lebrated organift  and  compofer,  ib.  Be- 
comes fecretary  to  the  Britifli  refident  af 
Hamburg,  252rib.  Profecuteshismufical 
ftudies  neverthelefs,  and  betakes  himfelf  to 
writing  and  the  tranflation  of  Englilh  books, 
ib.  Vies  with  Handel  on  the  organ,  nnd 
upon  a  quarrel  at  the  opera,  engages  with 
him  in  a  duel,  in  which  they  both  efcape 
unhurt,  253.  Afterwards  publifties  and 
dedicates  to  Handel  twelve  fugues  for  the 
organ,  ib.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Han- 
del to  him  on  the  oecaficn,  ib. 

Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hefle,  an  emi- 
nent mufical  compofer  and  organift.  III. 
221.  Celebrated  for  his  rare  endowments 
in  the  Compleat  Gentleman  of  Henry 
Peacham,  ib. 

Maurus,  Rabanus,  a  writer  on  mufic, 
I.  411. 

May-day,  ancient  manner  of  celebrat- 
ing it  in  England,  in.  419,  rv. 

Maynard,  John,  a  lutenift  and  com- 
pofer, IV.  26. 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  ferjeant  at  law, 
procures  Sir  William  D'A venant  to  write  an 
entertainment  refembling  the  Italian  opera, 
and  has  it  performed  with  mufic  at  Rutlanci- 
houfe  in  Charter-houfe-fquare,  IV.  322. 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  procures  a  coirw 
pany  of  comedians  to  reprefent  at  the  Pa- 
lais Royal  the  drama  of  Orpheus  and  Eu- 
rydice  in  Italian  verfe,  with  the  mufic,  IV, 
278.  Sends  to  Italy  for  a  mafter  to  teach  the 
king  the  guitar,  V.  203. 

Mazarine,  duchefs  of,  memoirs  of 
her,  V.  89.  Has  dramatic  reprefentations^ 
with  mufic  at  her  houfe  at  Chelk-a,  con- 
dudled  by  St.  Evremond,  90.  The  mudc 
compofed  by  him  and  JNlr.  PaiCble  in  con- 
jundlion,  ib. 
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Mears,  Richard, a  muGcal-inftrument- 
m.iker,  and  a  rival  of  VValfliasa  printer  and 
publiflier  of  mufic,  V.  109.  His  publica- 
tions ib.     Particulars  of  him,  ib. 

Meibdmius,  Marcus,  IV.  224.  A 
favourite  ol  Chrillina,  queen  of  Suedcn,  ib. 
Undertakes  to  exhibit  a  muficai  pertormance 
conformable  to  the  praclice  of  the  ancients, 
ib.  Sings  in  it  himfelf,  and  is  laughed  at, 
ib.  Beats  Bourdelot,  a  phyCcian,  one  of 
hi£  auditor?,  and  is  obliged  to  fly,  225.  Is 
received  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
promoted,  ib.  Settles  at  Amfterdam,  and 
publilhes  a  valuable  edition  of  feven  ancient 
Greek  writers  on  muHc,  and  in  the  preface 
thereto  feverely  cenfures  Kircher  and  others 
of  the  moderns,  226.  General  character 
of  the  work,  227. 

Mell,  Rinaldo  del,  otherwife  Renatus 
de  Mell,  a  native  of  Flanders,  the  precep- 
tor of  Faleflrina,  III.   171. 

Mell,  Davis,  a  clock  maker  of  Oxford, 
3  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  IV. 

327- 

Melon E,  Annibale,  a  mufician  of  Bo- 
logna, and  a  writer  on  mufic  under  the  fic- 
titious name  of  Alemanno  Benelii,  III.  207, 
230. 

Menalippides  feverely  cenfured  by 
Pherecrates  the  comic  poet  as  one  of  the 
corrupters  of  mufic,  I.  215. 

Menestrier,  Claude  Fran9ois,  IV. 
277.  His  fentiments  touching  the  origin 
of  the  modern  dramatic  mufic,  278. 

^Ienestricrs.    See  Minstrels. 

Mengoli,  Pietro,  a  mathematician,  and 
^Ifo  a  fpeculative  mufician  of  Bologna,  wiih 
t,he  affiftance  of  a  Ikilful  anatomill,  invelli- 
gates  the  human  ear,  and  communicates 
fundry  new  and  ufeful  difcoveries  relating 
thereto  in  a  work  entitled  '  Speculatione  di 
'Mufica,'  IV.  229. 

Merchants,    formerly  courtiers,    II. 

+59- 

Mer^cury,  faid  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tor of  the  lyre,  I.  7. 

Mercy,  Lewis,  V.  364.  A  celebrated 
performer  on  the  flute  ahec,  and  compofer 
for  that  inrtrument,  ib.  Endeavours,  by 
adopting  Sianefoy's  fyifem,  to  introduce  the 
iinall  flute  into  concerts,  but  fails,  365. 

Mersenne,  Marin,  IV.  104.  Settles 
at  Paris,  and  contrafts  a  friendfhip  with 
jRss.Caues,  10^.    Dies  under  a  chirurgica^ 


operation,  ib.  His  charafler,  106.  A 
learned  and  voluminous  writer  on  the  theory 
and  pradlice  of  mufic,  ib.  Extrafts  from  a 
great  work  of  his  on  that  fubjecf,  written 
both  in  Latin  and  French,  with  the  figures 
of  various  inflruments  therein  defcribed, 
107  to  153. 

Merula,  Tarquinio,  an  eminent  com- 
pofer, IV.  84.  Introduces  inftruments  of 
various  kinds  into  the  church-fervice,  ib. 

Metre,  its  efficacy  in  mufic  inflanced 
in  the  drum,  II.   171. 

Metru,  a  famous  finging-mafler,  in- 
troduces, or,  as  fome  fay,  only  revives,  the 
ufe  of  the  fyllable  si  in  the  French  folmifa- 
tion,  I.  435,  n. 

Meuschel,  Hans,  of  Nuremberg,  a 
famous  maker  of  trumpets,  and  a  celebrated 
performer  on  the  trumpet,  IV.  143,  n. 
Is  fent  for  to  Rome  by  Pope  Leo  X.  makes 
for  him  fundry  trumpets  of  filver,  and  is 
difmifled  with  a  munificent  reward,  ib. 

INIeyer,  Joachim,  a  do6for  of  laws,  and 
an  e:Tunent  profefTor  of  mufic  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Gottingen,  IV.  281.  Publifhes 
a  tract,  in  which  he  feveiely  cenfures  the 
muficians  of  his  time  for  confounding  the 
ecclefiafi ic  with  the  theatric  flyle,  ib. 

■Michieli,  Romano,    a   compofer  and 
writer  on  mufic,  IV..  75. 

MicROLOGus  of  Guido  Aretinus,  ac- 
count thereof  and  extracts  therefrom,  I, 
422,  431,  432,  449.  Of  Andreas  Ornl^ 
thoparcus  from  that  alfo,  II.  392,  et  feq. 

Miltok,  John,  the  father  of  the  poet, 
an  excellent  mufician,  111.  367.  Thecoma 
pofer  of  York  pfalm-tune,  368,  525.  And 
of  a  madrigal  printed  in  the  Triumphs  o£ 
Ofiana,  368.  A  compofition  of  his, 
'  O  had  1  wings  like  to  a  dove,'  369.  Is 
rewarded  by  a  Polifh  prince  with  a  gold" 
medal  and  chain  for  an  In  Nomine  of  lorty- 
parts  compofed  by  him,  372. 

Milton',  John,  his  idea  of  a  Ikilful  or- 
ganift,  IV.  9,  n.  Being  at  Rome,  is  in- 
troduced to  cardinal  Barberini,  who  at  an 
entertainment  of  mufic,  receives  him  at  the 
door,  and  treats  him  with  gre.it  courtefy, 
185,  n.  The  three  fonnets  of  his  writing, 
'  Ad  Leonoram  Ptomx  canentem,'  diicor 
■vered  to  be  in  praife  of  Leonora  Baroni,  a 
fine  finger,  for  whom  there  is  an  article  iij 
Bayle,  197,  n. 
Minim,  the'muCcal  note  fo  galled,  the 
inveiu- 
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Invention  thereof  afciibed  to  a  prieft  of  Na- 
-Tarre,  II.  149.  Firft  introduced  into  prac- 
tice by  Philippus  de  Vitriaco,  a  famous 
compofer  of  motets,  in  whofe  time  it  was 
the  fmallert:  note  in  praftice,  149,  151. 

Minor  canons,  the  praftice  of  pre- 
ferring them  to  vicarages  belonging  to  ca- 
thedrals, II.  270.  A  finging-man  of  the 
church  of  St.  Hilary  at  Poitiers,  obtains  a 
benefice  in  the  gift  of  his  chapter  by  an  art- 
ful contrivance,  270,  n. 

Minor ET,  Guillaume,  one  of  the  four 
mailers  of  the  chapel  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  a 
celebrated   compofer   for  the  church,    V. 

'^^■ 

Minstrels,  their  profeffion.II.  48,  60. 

Local  privileges  granted  «to  them  by  fundry 
ftatutes,  61.  Occafions  thereof,  ib.  et  feq. 
Form  of  a  grant  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  thofe 
of  Tutbury  in  Staffordfliire,  vifith  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  annual  bull-running  there,  65. 
An  eftablifliment  of  minflrels  in  the  houf- 
hold  of  Edw.  IV.  290.  In  that  of  the 
ancient  earls  of  Northumberland,  296. 
Minftrels  attendant  on  the  fraternity  of 
Holy  Crofs  in  Abingdon,  temp.  Hen. 
VI,  298,  n.  Charter  of  Edw.  IV.  incor- 
-porating  Walter  Haliday  and  others  his 
minflrels,  IV.  366,  n.  Precept  impower- 
ing  the.  fame  perfons  to  imprefs  children  apt 
in  mufic  in  folatium  regis,  368,  n, 

Minuet,  the  invention  thereof  afcribed 
to  the  French,  IV.  389.  Its  time  and  mea- 
fures,  390. 

Mode  or  Mood,  a  term  of  various  (ig- 
nification  in  mufic,  I.  130. 

Modes,  of  the  ancients,  various  opinions 
as  to  their  number,  I.  131,  et  feq.  In  ge- 
neral are  coincident  with  the  fpecies  of  the 
diapafon,  I.  149.  Dr.  Wallis's  account  of 
the  modes'  extradled  from  Ptolemy,  ib. 
His  fcheme  of  the  modes,  fhewing  their 
correfpondence  with  the  keys  of  the  mo- 
derns, 155,  ,  Two  difi^erent  dodtrines 
among  the  ancients  refpefting  the  modes, 
the  harmonic  and  the  mufical,  157.  The 
coincidence  between  them  demonftrated  by 
Sir  Francis  Hafkins  Eyles  Stiles,  160. 
Doubts  touching  the  diverfity  of  modes, 
and  whether  in  ftridtnefs  mufic  admits  of 
more  than  two,  correfponding  with  the  keys 
A  andC,   163,  et  feq. 

Modes  of  time,  in  mufic,  their  feveral 
kinds,    II.  157,    189.     Great  diverfity   of 


fentiments  concerning  them,  189.  The 
charaders  by  which  they  are  feverally  de- 
noted, 395,  396,  n. 

MoLiNARo,  Simone,  publifiies  in  fcore 
fix  books  of  the  madrigals  of  Carlo  Gefual- 
do,  prince  of  Venofa,  III.  213. 

Monastic  life  in  England,  a  view  of 
it,  II.  247.  Various  occupations  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  ib. 

MoNoCHoRD,  recommended  by  Guido 
as  the  beft  means  of  attaining  the  true  mea- 
fure  of  the  intervals,  I.  449.  His  methoK.1 
of  dividing  it,  ib. 

Monro,  George,  an  organifl  and  com- 
pofer of  fongs,  V.   179. 

Montague,  eatl  of  Halifax,  conjeflured 
to  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  fund  for 
mufical  prizes,  advertifed  in  the  Gazette  of 
21  Mar.  1699,  IV.  540.  Epigram  of  his 
on  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  Margarita, 
V.  154. 

Monte,  Philippus  de,  II.  491.  A  ma- 
drigal of  his  compofition,  492. 

Monteclair,  Michel,  V.  380.  In- 
troduces the  double-bafs  into  the  orchefira 
of  the  French  opera,  ib.  A  compofer  of 
operas,  ib. 

MoNTEVERDE,  Claudio,  IV.  77.  Ce- 
lebrated for  his  (kill  in  recitative,  ib.  A 
fpecimen  thereof  from  his  opera  of  Orfeo, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  ever  printed,  111. 

433- 

Morales,  Chriftopher,  a  finger  in  the 

pontifical  chapel,  and  a  famous  compofep, 

III.  86. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  being  lord  chan- 
cellor, is  reprehended  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk for  finging  in  Chelfea  church  with  a 
furplice  on  his  back,  II.  432,  n,  His  apo- 
logy for  it,  ib. 

Moreau,  Jean-Baptlfte,  V.  41.  P>y 
an  a£l:  of  great  aflurance  obtains  perminion 
to  fing  to  the  dauphinefs  Madame  Viftoire 
de  Baviere,  ib.  Is  introduced  to  Lewis 
XIV.  and  by  him  to  Madam  Maintenon, 
42.  Compofcs  fundry  operas  and  other 
pieces  for  her  houfe  of  St.  Cyr,  ib. 

Moreland,  Sir  Ssmuel,  the  reputed 
inventor  of  the  fpeaking  trumpet,  IV.  221. 
Evidence  that  it  was  invented  by  Kircher, 
222. 

Morley,  Thoma?,  III.  334.  A  difci- 
pleofBird,  account  of  his  works,  ib  Ab- 
Itradl  of  bis   '  Introdudlon  to   Praflicall 
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*  MuGcke,'  334,  et  feq.  His  fevere  cen- 
fure  on  a  book  entitled  '  The  Guide  of  the 

*  Path-way  to  INIuficke,'  34.3.  His  fenti- 
ments  touching  the  antiquity  of  mufic  in 
parts,  346.  His  charafter,  349.  Obtains 
a  patent  for  the  fole  printing  of  inufic,  ib. 
A  madrigal  of  his  compofition,  '  Befides  a 

*  fountaine,'  350. 

MoRRICE-DANCE,    II.    I34. 

Motet,  a  fpecies  of  vocal  compofition 
peculiar  to  the  church  fervice,  III.  79. 
Etymology  of  the  term,  ib. 

MouRET,  Jean  Jofeph,  V.  380.  A 
compofer  of  operas  and  other  theatrical  re- 
prefentations,  ib. 

Mo  u  TON,  Johanne?,  a  difciple  of  Adrian 
AVillaert,  II.  481.  A  hymn  of  his  com- 
pofition, 482. 

Multiplex  or  Multiple  propor- 
tion, I.  310. 

Multiplex  superparticular  pro- 
portion, I.  311. 

Multiplex  superpartient  pro- 
portion, I.  311. 

Multiplication  of  ratios,  how  per- 
formed, I.  313. 

Mundy,  Dr.  John,  III.  360.  IV.  27. 

MuNDY,  William,  III.  360.  IV.  27. 

MuRis,  Johannes  de,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  of  Normandy,  II.  140. 
Account  of  him  and  his  writings,  ib.  Was 
not  the  inventor  of  the  Cantus  Menfurabi- 
lis,  though  the  affirmative  is  aflerted  by  all 
that  fpeakofhim,  II.  150. 

Musars.     See  Poets  Provencal. 

Music,  the  Euglifli  accomplilhed  in 
the  fkill  thereof,  II.  346,  n.  Mufic 
the  only  one  of  the  liberal  fciences  that 
gives  the  title  of  doclor,  II.   348,  349. 

Music,  when  and  upon  what  occaGon 
firft  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  church,  I. 
282. 

Music,  ancient,  efFedts  aicribed  to  it,  I. 

317.  Efficacious  in  the  cure  of  difeafes, 

318.  n. 

Music  in  confonaiace,  whether  known 
to  the  ancients  or  not,  a  -queftion,  I. 
266.  Opinions  of  authors  concerning  it, 
ib.  et  feq.  The  fubjedt  of  a  controverfy  in 
.the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  276.  Deter- 
mined in  the  negative,  277.  Defcant,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  it  known  in  Britain  in  the 
eighth  century,  406. 

jMusiciANS,  company  of,  in  London, 


incorporated  2  Jac.  I.  IV.  368.  Their 
arms,  III.  321,  n.  Their  charter  obtain- 
ed by  untrue  fuggeftions,  IV.  368.  Re- 
pealed by  judgment  on  a  Scire  Facias,  369. 
Abftract  of  a  charter  of  Charles  I.  incor- 
porating certain  perfons  therein  named,  by 
the  name  of  '  Marfliall,  Wardens,  and 
'  Comminalty  of  the  arte  and  fcience  of  mu- 
'  fic  in  Weflminfler,'  with  powers  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  county  palatine  of 
Chefler  excepted,  365,  etfeq.  They  hold 
their  meetings  in  Durham-yard,  and  for  in- 
fufEciencyintheartof  mufic,  filence  and  dif- 
able  Edward  Sadler,  a  pradlitioner,  371, 
Other  proceedings  of  the  cotporation  from 
minutes  in  their  books,  ib. 

Music,  feignc\l,  [JNIufica  fi£la,  Lat  3 
what,  II.  212,  III.  143,  n.  An  example 
thereof  from  Ornithoparcus,  11.  393,  n. 

Music,  Italian,  the  era  of  the  introduc- 
tion thereof  into  England,  IV.  69. 

Music-houses,  places  ofenteitainmenit 
fo  called,  IV.  378-     A  noted  one  in  Wap- 

pi"g.  379-  .   ■       ^    , . . 

]Music,  lafcivious  and  intricate,  forbid- 
den in  the  church  feivice  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  II.  506,  n.  Cenfured  in  England 
by  the  thirty-two  ecckfiaftical  commif- 
fioners,  temp.  Edw.  VI    111.  46c. 

MusiCj  manual,   what,  II.  20i. 

Music  meetings,  Anthony  Wood's 
account  of  one  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of  the 
Ufurpation,  with  the  names  of  fundry  maf- 
ters  and  gentlemen  of  the  univerfity  who 
frequented  and  performed  at  it,  IV.  324. 
A  liberal  contribution  for  the  practice  of 
mufic  in  the  mufic-fchool  there,  with  a 
copy  of  the  fubfcription  roll,  and  an  ac- 
count of  inflruments  and  books  bought  and 
given  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  it,  374, 

Music-prjnting,  its  origin  in  Eng- 
land, III.  56.  Improved  by  John  Day  and 
Vautrollier,  57.  Its  fubfequent  progrefs, 
IV.  341,  n.  474.  v..  107,  et  feq.  Ottaviode 
Pcrrucci  of  Foflbmbrone  in  Italy,  invents 
metal  mufic  types.  III.  174,  n. 

Music-prize,  a  fum  of  two  hundred 
giiineas  raifed  by  certain  of  the  nobility,  to 
he  diftributed  in  prizes  to  compofers  of  mu- 
fic, FV,  539.  Advertifement  thereof  from 
the  Gazette,  540.  The  earl  of  Halifax fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  contributor,  ib.  Mr. 
Congreve's  Judgment  of  Paris  the  fubjeft  of 
the  compofition,  ib, 
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Music-school,  Oxford,  ancient  compo- 
fitions  given  thereto  by  Dr.  Heyther,  II. 
522,  n. 

Music,  Scots,  Irifti,  andWelfti,  IV.  7. 

Music  of  the  fpheres,  the  do£lrine  of 
Pythagoras  touching  it,  I.  172.  A  fanci- 
ful conceit,  174.  Conjeftureon  the  ground 
of  it,  ib.  Reprefentation  of  the  diftances  of 
the  planets  coinciding  with  the  divifion  of 
the  diapafon,  I.  178. 

Music,  fymphoiiiac.  See  Music  in 
confonance. 

Music,  tonal,  what,  II.  202. 

MusiCA  TRANSALPiNA,  a  colleftion  of 
Italian  madrigals  fitted  with  Englifli  words, 
fo  called,  account  thereof.  III.  385. 

Mysteries  and  moralities  ;  for  abufes 
in  the  reprefentation  of  them  forbidden  in 
France  temp.  Francis  I.  III.  445,  n. 
Account  of,  and  extradls  from,  fome  ancient 
Englifh  ones,  528. 
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Nanino,  Gio.  Mar.  III.  190.  A  fel- 
low fludent  of  Paleftrina,  aflbciates  with 
him  in  the  eftablifliment  of  a  fchool  for  the 
ftudy  of  mufic  at  Rome,  igr. 

Needler,  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Excife- 
office,  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  V. 

124.  Celebrated  for  his  manner  of  per- 
forming the  mufic  of  Corelli,  and  the  firil 
that  ever  played  his  concertos   in  England, 

125.  One  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Academy  of  ancient  Mufic,  126.  His  cha- 
rafter,  ib. 

Neri,  St.  Philip,  invents  the  oratorio, 
III.  441.     Particulars  of  him,  ib  n. 

Neuma,  the  meaning  of  the  term,  I. 
345,  n.  369,  n.  452. 

Newton',  John,  a  do£tor  in  divinity,  a 
mathematician  and  a  writer  on  mufic,  V. 
24. 

Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  letter  from  him  to 
Mr.  John  Harington  on  the  harmonic  ra- 
tios, 111.  J42,  n.  By  a  feries  of  experi- 
ments with  ihe  prifm,  divides  a  given  fpace 
into  intervals  exactly  correfponiliiig  with 
thofe  that  conftitute  the  oiQave  in  the  divi- 
fion of  a  mufical  chord,  and  thereby  de- 
monfl:rates  the  ailiiiity  between  the  harmony 
of  colours  and  of  mufical  founds,  V.  67 

Nicholas,  Saist,  commemorated  in 
the  eleftion  of  the  epifcopus  puerorum  or 
chorifter-bifhop,  II.  5.     His  legend,  ib. 

Voi.V. 


Nicholson,  Richard,  IV.  64.  The 
firft  mufic  profeflbr  at  Oxford  under  Dr. 
Heyther's  endowment,  and  a  compofer  of 
madrigals,  ib. 

NiCOLINI.      SeeGRIMALDI. 

NicoMACHus  Gerafenus,  a  follower  of 
Pythagoras,  account  of  his  Introdu£lion  to 
Harmony,  I.  200. 

Nightingale,  Roger,  V.  24.  One 
of  the  chapel  of  Cha.  I.  greatly  favoured  by 
Williams  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  York,  who  takes  him  into  his 
family  and  provides  liberally  for  him,  V. 
24. 

NiVERS,  Gab.  IV.  283.  One  of  the 
organifts  of  the  chapel  of  Lewis  XIV.  au- 
thor of  a  differtation  fur  le  Chant  Gregorien, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  corruptions  of 
the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  ib.  The  king 
caufes  the  antiphonary  of  France  to  be  re- 
publilhed  with  the  correftions  of  Nivers, 
ib.  Contents  of  the  Differtation  fur  le  Chant 
Gregorien,  ib. 

NodusSalomonis,  a  canon  fo  called^ 
II.  376,  n. 

North,  lord  keeper,  author  of  a  philo- 
fophical  eflay  on  mufic,  IV.  431.  Abftraft 
thereof,  431,  et  feq.  An  exquifite  per- 
former on  the  viol,  and  a  fpeculative  mufi- 
cian,  440,  441. 

Northumberland,  earl  of,  Henry 
Algernon  Percy,  eftablifliment  for  choral 
fervice  in  his  chapel,  with  the  wages  and 
allovirances  of  the  gentlemen,  children,  and 
olEcers  thereof.  III.  68.  Letter  of  Henry 
earl  of  Northumberland,  complaining  of 
cardinal  Wolfey'sdefire  to  have  the  books  of 
his  chapel,  which  he  is  forced  to  comply 
with,  73,  n. 

Norton,  Thomas,  a  barrifter,  and  a 
celebrated  poet,  helps  to  comp'ete  the  old 
Englifli  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  III.   501. 

Notation  of  the  ancient  Greeks  de- 
fcribed,  I.  46.  Various  fpecimens  of  it, 
47'  52>  53'  54-  Notation  by  the  firft  fifteen 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  279.  The 
number  reduced  to  feven  by  St.  Gre- 
gory, 342,  423.  Specimens  of  modern 
Greek  notation,  390,  394,  395,  II.  35 
Notation  by  points  on  a  ftave  ol  many  lines 
before  the  time  of  Guido,  1.  427.  Various 
fpecimens  thereof,  428,429.  Method  of  no- 
tation in  after  times,  460  Vaiious  fpecimtns 
thereof,  461,  462,  II.  32,  III.  43  to  53. 
Notation  for  the  flute  and  flajolet  by  dots,  a 
4  T  very 
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▼cry  inartificial  pra£lice,  IV.  476.  Ex- 
planation thereof,   479. 

Nucn;s,  Johannes,  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled Praeceptiones  RluficesPoeticx,  afcribes 
the  invention  of  figurate  mufic  to  John  of 
Dunftable,  If.  g5,n.  For  whom  feme  niif- 
•take  St.  Dunftan,  II.  18,  n.  298,  n. 

Numbers  ufed  in  the  divifion  of  the 
monochord,  how  produced,  I.  67. 

Numbers,  myftical,  that  of  feven  not 
fo,  1.  18. 


O. 


OcKEGEM.     See  Okenheim. 

Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  a  writer  on  mu- 
fic, and  on  the  ecclcfiaftical  tones  in  parti- 
cular, I.  417.  His  Enchiridion  commend- 
Vid  by  Guido  Aretinus,  448. 
^Odin'gtonus,  Gualterus,  otherwife 
Walter  of  Evefliam,  a  writer  on  muGc,  II. 
40,  200. 

Okenheim,  Johannes,  the  preceptor  of 
lodocus  Pratenfis,  II.  470.  A  fugue  of 
his  conipofition  of  a  Cngular  contexture, 
from  Wilphlingfederus,  with  the  refolution 
thereof,  471. 

Opera,  its  rife.  III.  424.  Mr.  Dry- 
den  miftaken  in  his  notion  of  it,  424, 
n.  Said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ottavio 
Rinuccini,  a  Florentine  poet,  426.  The 
Oifeo  of  Claudio  iVIonteverde  fuppofed  to 
be  the  firft  ever  printed  with  the  mufic, 
430.  Account  of  it,  ib.  A  recitative,  an 
air,  and  a  dance-tune  extracicd  Irom  it,  433, 
et  feq.  An  opera  eftablifhed  at  Paris,  IV. 
238.  An  entertainment,  called  by  Anthony 
Wood  an  Italian  opera,  performed  at  Rut- 
land-houfe,  under  the  patronage  of  Serjeant 
Maynard,  and  afterwards  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drurylane,  322,  323.  Old  plays  wrought 
into  the  form  of  operas,  and  reprefeiited  at 
Linco!n's-Inn  Fields  theatre,  394.  Other 
imitations  of  the  Italian  opera,  395,  et  feq. 
Era  of  its  introdu£Iion  into  England  afcer- 
tained,  V.  135.  The  Italian  operas  firft 
performed  here  confided  of  Englifh  words 
to  Italian  mufic,  148.  Specimens  of  the 
poetry  of  them,  ib.  et  feq.  An  opera  efta- 
bliflied  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hayraarket  by 
the  name  of  the  Pioyal  Academy  of  Mufic, 
273.  Jt  gives  great  offence  10  the  friends 
of  the  drama,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  years 
breaks  up,  307,   315.     Subjcds  propcfed, 


for  a  burlefque  opera,  315,  n.  A  new 
opera  at  Lincoln's- Inn  Fields,  carried  oa 
by  the  nobility  in  oppofition  to  Handel, 
318. 

Oratorio,  etymology  of  the  term.  III. 
442,  n.  Pvelation  of  the  invention  of  orato- 
rios by  St.  Philip  Neri,  with  his  motives 
for  it,  441.  Subjects  of  the  primitive 
oratorios,  442,  443. 

Orchesography,  or  the  art  of  writing 
dances  in  characters,  invenced  by  Monf. 
Beauchamp,  temp.  Lewis  XIV.  and  notbf 
Thoinet  Arbeau,  as  fome  afiert,  II.  132. 
Improved  by  Monf.  Feuillet,  ib. 

Orders,  EccLEsiASTiCALjmanifoId  in 
the  liomifii  church,  II.  269,  n.  Include- 
the  Plalmiftse  or  fingers,  ib. 

Ordinal,  a  fervicebook  fo  called,  de- 
fcribed,  11.  248,  n. 

Organ,  hydraulic,  defcripticn  thereof 
in  the  words  of  Vituivius,  I.  191.  The 
form  thereof  as  exhibited  by  Ifaac  Voffius> 
195.  Improved  by  pope  Sylveller  IL 
418. 

Organ,  pneumatic,  firft  introduced  i'ntc^ 
churches  by  pope  Vitalianus,  anno  666,  I. 
398.  Defcription  and  figure  of  part  of  aa 
organ  found  in  the  city  of  Grado  before  the 
year  5S0,  4C0,  401.  Defcription  and  fi~ 
gure  of  an  ancient  Roman  organ  in  the 
Matthei  gardens  at  Rome,  403.  Organs 
given  by  St.  Dunftan  to  many  churches 
in  the  wefi:,  II.  263.  Infcription  on  one  of 
them  at  Maimlbury,  ib.  Two  kinds  of 
pneumatic  organ,  the  pofitive  and  the  porta- 
tive, the  figure  of  each,  II.  44S.  Parti- 
culars refpetling  organ-pipes,  and  the  feve-- 
ral  orders  of  them,  IV.  145.  Structure 
and  figure  of  a  reed  pipe,  147.  Names 
and  etymologies  of  the  feveral  fiops  in  an 
organ,  149.  Famous  organ  in  the  abbey 
church  of  VVeingarten,  149,  150,  n.  Fi- 
gure of  an  organ  in  the  tim.e  of  king  Ste- 
phen, from  an  ancient  MS.   151. 

Organists,  no  provifion  for  them  in; 
the  ancient  choral  tbundations,  11.  267.. 
The  reafon  thereof,  ib. 

Organ-makers,  Italian,  famous,  III.  ' 
117,  119. 

Organ'-m.'.kers,  neceffitatcd  during 
the  Ufurpation  to  betake  themfelves  to  other 
occupations,  IV.  348.  Men  eminent  ii* 
that  Vocation,  356,  n. 

Organs,   in   cathedral    and    collegijte. 
churcbc». 
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churches  and  chapels,  and  in  paiidi  churches 
throughout  England,  commanded  to  be 
taken  away  and  utterly  defaced  by  an  ordi- 
nance made  in  1644,  IV.  41. 

Oriana,  the  affumed  name  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  is  celebrated  by  it  in  a  col- 
leftion  of  madrigals  entitled  the  Triumphs 
of  Oriana,  III.  405.  A  Spanifh  ambaffa- 
dor  libels  her  by  the  name  of  Amadis  Oria- 
na,'' and  for  his  infolence  is  put  under  a 
guard,  406. 

Ornithoparcus,  Andreas,  II.  391. 
Extradls  from  a  work  of  his  entitled  Micro- 
logus,  tranflated  by  Douland  the  lutenift, 
392,  et  feq. 

Orpharion,  a  mufical  inftrument,  fi- 
gure thereof,  III.  344,  n. 

OsBERN,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  a  wri- 
ter on  mufic,  II.   17. 

Osmund,  bifhop  of  Sai-um,  compiles 
the  ritual  called  the  Ufeof  Sarum,  II.  2. 

Ottoboni,  cardinal,  a  great  encou- 
rager  of  mufic,  and  the  patron  of  Corelli, 
IV..  310.  Has  a  mufical  Academy  in  his 
palace,  ib.  His  generofity  to  the  relations 
of  Corelli,  314.  Superintends  the  ere£lfon 
of  a  monument  of  him  in  the  Pantheon, 
313- 


P. 


Pachelbel,  Johann,  a  celebrated  or- 
ganift  and  compofer,  IV.  280.  Particu- 
lars of  him,  ib. 

Paisible,  a  famous mafler  of 

the  flute,  V.  26.  Affifts  St.  Evremond  in 
cor.ipofmg  for  the  duchefs  of  Mazarine's 
concert  at  Chelfea,  9c. 

Palaces,  ancient,  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, IV.  546.  That  of  Whitehall  with 
the  chapel  confumed  by  fire,  547,  n. 

Palestrina,  Gio.  Pier  Luigi,  HI. 
168.  A  difciple  of  Rcnatus  de  A^ell,  a 
Fleming,  171.  His  preferments,  172.  In 
conjunftion  with  Gio.  Maria  Nanino  e(la- 
blifhes  a  mufic-fchool  at  Rome,  and  alTills 
the  (Indents  in  their  exercifes,  ib.  T  ogc- 
ther  with  Fran.  .Soriano,  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  the  meafures  in  the  Cantns  Eccle- 
fiaflicus,  ib.  A  motet  of  his  ccTapofition, 
«  Sicut  cervus,'  175.  Johannes  Hierony- 
mus  Kapfberger,  a  German  mufician,  pre- 
vails on  a  bifliop,  a  weak  man,  to  banifli  from 
his  chapel  the  mufic  of  Paleftrina,  and  -en- 


deavours to  introduce  his  own  in  its  Head, 
but  the  fingers  explode  it,  184.  Another 
compofition  of  his,  '  Credo  gentil,'  from  his 
Madrigali  Spiritual!,  the  lall  of  his  works, 
185.  Teftimonies  of  authors  in  his  favour, 
189. 

Pallavicino,  Benedetto,  a  celebrated 
compofer  of  madrigals,  IV.  70. 

Pandura,  a  mufical  inftrument,  its  fi- 
gure, IV.  III. 

Parish-clerks,  the  qualifications  re- 
quired in  them,  III.  527.  The  nature  of 
their  funftion,  ib.  Anciently  Were  afters 
of  Scripture  hiftories,  and  players  of  inter- 
ludes,   528.    Incorporated    by.  Hen.   III. 

in-  535- 

Parker,  archbifhop,  during  his  exile 
turns  the  Pfalms  into  Englifh  metre.  111. 
502,  n.  The  book,  though  fuppofed  to  be 
lofi:,  is  in  print,  ib.  Extrafts  from  it,  503,  n. 
Endows  a  college  at  Stoke  in  Suffolk,  with 
provifion  for  the  praftice  of  mufic  and  maini- 
tenance  of  fingers  therein,  ib. 

Parran,  Antoine,  a  writer  on  mufic, 
V.  387. 

Parsons,  Robert,  organift  of  Weftmin- 
fter- abbey,  drowned  at  Newark  upon  Trent, 
his  epitaph.  III.  279,  280. 

Parvisiis,  difputations  in,  certain  aca- 
demical exercifes,  explained,  II.  349,  n. 

Paspy,  a  kind  of  dance,  invented  in 
Bretagne,  its  time  and  meafures,  IV.  390. 

PASQUiNfi,  Bernardo,  a  fine  compofer 
and  performer  on  the  harpfichord,  IV.  309, 
310.  V.  i3f. 

Passamezzo,  a  mufical  air,  its  time 
and  meafures,  HI.   383,  n.  IV.   386. 

Paumgartners,  a  family  of  merchants 
at  Augfburg,  famous  for  their  wealth  and 
liberality  to  men  of  learning,   II.  409.    ' 

Pavan,  a  grave  and  majeflic  kind  of 
dance,  performed  by  princes,  lawyers'  &c. 
in  their  proper  habiliments.  It.  j  34,  n. 
III.   383,  n. 

Peacham,  Henry,  author  of  the  Comi- 
pleat  Gentleman,  a  fcholar  o.'"HoratioVecchi, 
III.    194,  n.      His  judgment  of  muficians, 

194,  n.  197,  291,  327.  Account  of  hi3 
book,  theComple;it  Gentleman, and  01  iiini- 
■felf,    194,   n.     is  reduced  to  great  poverty, 

195,  n. 

Pearson,  .Martin.     See  Pierson. 
Pedal,     to  the   organ,    invented  by  a 
'German  named  Bemhard,  IV,  9,  150.    ' 
4  T   2     ,  .,         F£D>^\>. 
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Pediasimus,  Johannes,  a  writer  on 
mufic,  !!•  42. 

Peirson,  Ifaac,  a  child  of  a  promifing 
genius  in  mufic,  and  a  fcholar  of  Dr.  Pe- 
pufch,  V.  347,  n. 

Pemberton,  Mr.  Francis,  a  dancing- 
mafter,  and  a  fingular  performer  on  the  kit, 
IV.   1 14,  n. 

Pembroke,  lady,  promotes  the  catcall- 
ing of  Fauftina,  V.  312.  Epigram  there- 
on, ib. 

Penn,  William,  the  Quaker,  an  abet- 
tor of  the  precipitate  meafures  of  James  II. 
IV.  492,  n.  An  anecdote  of  a  correfpon- 
dence  between  him  and  cardinal  Howard, 
ib. 

Penna,  Lorenzo,  a  writer  on  mufic,  IV. 
263.  Contents  of  a  treatife  of  his  writing 
entitled  Albori  Muficale,  ib. 

Pepusch,  Dr.  V.  194.  A  nativeof  Berlin, 
ib.  His  parentage  and  inftrudtors  in  mu- 
fic, and  proficiency  therein,  195.  Quits 
Berlin  on  a  very  extraordinary  occafion,  and 
arrives  at  London,  ib.  His  employment 
here  and  courfe  of  ftudy,  196,  et  feq.  Is 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  in  his 
faculty  at  Oxford,  197.  Revives  the 
praftice  of  folmifation  by  the  hexachords, 
with  improvements,  J97.  Is  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Chandois  to  compofe 
for  his  chapel  at  Cannons,  198.  Goes 
with  Dr.  Berkeley  with  a  view  to  fettle  as 
profeflbr  of  mufic  in  his  intended  college  at 
the  Bermudas,  but  the  fliip  in  which  he 
failed  being  wrecked,  returns  to  London, 
and  marries  Margarita  the  finger,  344. 
Purfues  his  ftudies  with  great  affiduity,  and 
colle£ls  mufical  books  and  manufcripts,  ib. 
A  treatife  of  his  compofing,  entitled  '  A 
*  fliort  Treatife  on  Harmony,'  publiftied 
without  his  confent,  345.  Publilhes  it 
himfelf  with  great  improvements,  346. 
Takes  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  under 
his  prote6\ion,  and  prevents  the  effeils  of  a 
fchifm  among  its  members,  347.  Is  elect- 
ed organifl  of  the  Charter  houfe,  400. 
Publi(hes  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions 
a  difcourfe  on  the  ancient  genera,  401. 
Dies,  ib.  Infcription  on  his  monument, 
ib.  His  library  difperfed,  402.  Charac- 
ter of  him  and  his  works,  ib.   et  feq. 

Perfection andlMPERFEcTioN,  terms 
«fed  in  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  their  fig- 
iiification,  II.  1 54.  Fianchinus's  notion 
thereof,  3 1 9. 


Pergolesi,  Giovanni  Battifta,  V.  375. 
A  vocal  compofer  in  an  original  ftyle,  ib. 
The  fufpicion  of  his  being  poifoned  grpund- 
lefs,  ib. 

Peri,  Jacopo  and  Giulio  Caccini,  the 
inventors  of  recitative.  III.  427,  et  feq. 

Perrin,  the  abbe,  obtains  a  privilege 
for  an  opera  at  Paris,  and  aflbciates  with 
Cambert  in  confequence  thereof,  IV.  238-. 
The  patent  revoked,  and  another  granted  to 
LuUy,  who  drives  out  Cambert,  239,  278- 

Pesenti,  Martini,  a  blind  mufician  and 
a  compofer.  III.  209. 

Peterborough,  countefs  of,  former- 
ly Mrs.  Anaftafia  Robinfon,  V.3o».  Her 
extraction,  and  particulars  of  her  family, 
302.  Having  a  fine  voice,  is  committed  to 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Croft,  and  becomes  a  ce- 
lebrated finger,  303.  Her  charadter,  ib. 
Is  favoured  by  perlbns  of  high  rank,  has 
concerts  at  her  father's  houfe,  appears  oa 
the  opera  flage,  and  fings  in  the  operas  of 
Bononcini  and  Handel,  303,  304.  The 
ear!  of  Peterborough  pxivately  marries  her,: 

304- 

Peterborough,  earl  of,  marries  Mrs. 
AnaRafia  Robinfon,  a  finger  in  the  opera, 
V.  304.     Anecdotes  of  him,  ib.  n. 

Pherecrates,  the  comic  poet,  a  paf- 
fage  from  him  cited  by  Plutarch,  repre- 
fenting  the  abufes  in  mufic,  I.  215.  Eflay 
towards  an  explanation  of  thepaiTage,  217. 

Phillips,  Arthur,  mufic  profeflbr  at 
Oxford,  and  a  vocal  compofer,  changes  bis 
religion,  and  is  retained  in  the  fervice  of 
queen  Henrietta  Maria,  IV.  64.     " 

Phillips,  Peter,  an  Englifhman,  ot- 
ganift  to  the  archduke  and  duchefs  of  Au.- 
ftria,  I;  I.  327.  A  madrigal  of  his,  '  Vol 
*  volete,'  328. 

Phillips^  a  Welchraan,  imp 

proves  the  art  of  ftamping  mufic  on  pewtec 
plates,  V.   110. 

Philolaus,  a  difciple  of  Pythagoras, 
improves  on  the  fyftem  of  Terpander,  L 
23.  Reprefentation  of  the  fyftem  of  Philo^ 
laus,  24.  Divides  the  tone  into  commas, 
I.  329. 

Phrynis,  an  ancient  muGcian,  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  time  when  he  lived,  1.  215, 
n.  Ceiifured  by  Pherecrates  the  comic 
poet,  and  Ariftoplianes,  as  one  of  the  cor- 
rupters of  mufic,  I,  215.. 

fiB..    See  PvE. 

Pier- 
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PiBRSON,  Martin,  mailer  of  the  clio- 
rifters  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  compofer  of 
motets,  IV.  28. 

PiGGOT,  Francis,  firft  organift  of  the 
Temple  church,  IV.  355,  n.  V.  24. 

PiLKiNGTON,  Francis,  a  famous  lute- 
nift  and  compofer,  IV.  28. 

PisTOCCHi,  Francefco-Antonio,  a  fine 
finger,  and  a  compofer  of  cantatas,  V.  132. 
Different  fentiments  of  Martinelli  and  Mr. 
Galliard  refpeding  the  manner  of  finging 
introduced  and  taught  by  him,  294. 

Placards  and  writs  for  imprefling  cho- 
rifters  and  minftrels  in  folatium  regis.  III. 
465.  IV.  368,  n. 

Playford,  John,  IV.  468.  A  fta- 
tioner,  pradtitioner  in  muGc,  feller  of  mu- 
fical  inftruments  and  books,  and  clerk  of 
the  Temple  church,  469.  With  the  af- 
fidance  of  Dr.  Rogers  and  others,  writes 
an  Introduction  to  MuGc,  ib.  Abftradl 
thereof,  469,  et  feq.  Improves  the  prac- 
tice of  mufic-printing,  474,  V.  107.  Af- 
fifts  in  the  controverfy  between  Salmon  and 
Lock,  IV.  422.  Particulars  of  him,  473, 
476.  V.  107,  n. 

Playford,  Henry,  fucceeds  his  father, 
John,  in  his  buCnefs,  IV.  477.  A  projeft 
of  his  for  eAabliffiing  muGcal  clubs  in  the 
feveral  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  ib.  His  propofal  at  length, 
ib. 

Plein  Chant.  See  Cantus  Gre- 
gorianus. 

Plutarch,  extrafts  from  his  dialogue 
on  mufic,  I.  208.  The  authority  of  this 
work  a  fubjeft  of  controverfy  in  the  Acade- 
my of  Infcriptions,  220. 

Poet  laureat,  enquiry  touching  the 
■origin  of  the  office,  IV.   13,  n. 

Poets  Provencal,  their  rife  and  pro- 
grefs,  II.  44.  Account  of  fome  of  the 
mod  celebrated  of  them,  70,  et  feq.  The 
ftory  in  Boccace  and  Chaucer  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Saluzzo.  and  Grifelda,  fuppofed  to 
be  a  Proven^nl  talc,  79. 

Politian,  being  in  love,  isfaidtohave 
died  finging  to  the  lute  an  amorous  fong 
of  his  own  compofiticD,  IL   304. 

Pontic,  Pietro,  a  writer  on  mufic,  III. 

»94- 

Pope,  John  XX.  hearing  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  mufic  by  Guido  Are- 
<i^us,  Ijends  for  hiro  to  Ron:;e,  and  is  by 


E  X. 

him  inflruAed  in  his  method  of  Cnging 
by  the  fyllables,  I.  442.  Endeavours  to 
detain  Guido  at  Rome,  but  yields  to  his  ex- 
cufe  of  bad  health,  ib. 

Porphyry,  I.  242.  His  commentary 
on  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy  eridently  im- 
perfedt,  ib. 

PoRPORA,  Nicolo,  is  engaged  by  th£ 
nobility  to  compofe  operas  in  oppoGtion  to 
Handel,  V,  320,  322.     Particulars  of  him, 

323- 

Porta,  Coftanzo,  III.  167.  An  enig- 
matical compoGtion  of  his,  contrived  to 
fing  backwards  and  forwards,  I.   ii2. 

Porter,  Walter,  a  gentleman  of  the 
chapel  of  Cha.  I.  IV.  65.  Sets  Mr.  George 
Sandys's  paraphrafe  of  the  Pfalms  to  mu- 
Gc, ib. 

PowELS,  tbe  harpers,  father  and  fon,  V. 
3S7>  n. 

Power,  Lyonel,  curious  direftions  of 
his  for  the  practice  of  extemporary  defcant, 

II.  226. 

Praetorius,  Michael,  a  Toluminous 
writer  on  mufic  and  a  compofer,  IV.  80. 

Pratensis,  lodocus,  II.  464.  By  a 
witty  contrivance  obtains  of  Lewis  XII. 
king  of  France,  the  performance  of  a  pro- 
mife  of  preferment,  465.  Sonnet  of  Sera- 
fino  Acquilano  on  him,  ib.  His  epi- 
taph, ib.  A  canon  of  his  compoGtion  con- 
trived to  be  fung  by  the  king,  who  under- 
flood  not  mufic,  and  two  boys,  432.  A 
hymn  of  his  compofition  in  a  canon  of  two 
parts  in  one,  467. 

Prelleur,  Peter,  V.  372.  Originally 
a  writing-mafter,  becomes  an  excellent  mu- 
Gcianand  organiil,  ib.  Parti-cularsof  him^ 
ib. 

Price,  John,  an  Englifliman,  celebrat- 
ed by  Merfennus  as  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  flute  abec,  II.  451.  Alfo  on  the 
fmall  pipe  ufed  with  the  tabor,  on  which 
MerfeuHus  had  heard  him  afcend  to  the 
eompafs  of  a  terdiapafon  or  twenty  fccond, 
IV.  128. 

Priests,  ignorant  and  flothful,  charac- 
terized in  the  vifion  of  Pierce  Plowman,  1. 
388.  Forbidden  to  p'ay  on.  any  muGcal 
iiiftrument,  II.  271. 

Printing  of  mufic,   its  rife  in  EnjjI.Tnd;. 

III.  56.  Improved  by  John  Day  arKi  Vau~ 
trollicr,  57.     Further  progrefs  ot  the  art^ 

IV.  341,  473.  V.  107,. et  feq. 
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Printz,  Wolfgang  Cafpar,  his  account 
of  himfelf,  IV.  246.  Auihor  of  a  Hillory 
of  Mufic,  in  which  the  invention  of  niufic 
in  confonance  is  afcribcd  to  St.  Dunftan; 
ib.     The  miitake  accounted  for,  248,  n. 

Principles  and  Power  of  Harmo- 
ny, a  bookfo  entitled,  fentiments  thereon, 

V-  377-  .  .        ^      . 

Prolation,  in  munc,  what  it  means, 

II.  156,  n.  395.  ,  „ 
Properties,    in    fingmg,     what,     11. 

185,  n. 

Proportion,  arithmetical,  I.  39, 
n.  310,  352.  II.  420,  n. 

Proportion,  geometrical,  I.  310. 

Proportion,  harmonical,  I.  39,  n= 
310,  352.  II.  420,  n. 

Proportion,  multiplex,  I.  310. 

Proportion,  multiplex  superpar- 
ticular,  I.  31 1. 

Proportion,  multiplex  superpar- 
tient,  I.  311. 

Proportions  of  inequality,  their  feve- 
ral  kinds,  I.  310.  A  curious  difcourfe  on 
them  by  Chilfton,  a  very  ancient 

writer,  II.  229.  Proportions  of  greater 
and  lefler  inequality,   398. 

PROPORTroN,   superparticular,  I. 

3"- 

Proportion,     superpartient,     I. 

3"- 

Proportionality,  in  what  refpeiEl:  it 

differs  from  proportion,  II.  233.  III.  127. 
Arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical 
proportionality  feverally  defined  and  explain- 
ed, II.    127.' 

Prynne,  William,  a  bitter  inveflive  of 
hisagainfl  mufic,  IV.   333. 

PsAi.MODY,  its  rife,  ill.  446.  Its  pro- 
grefs  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
44710456.  In  England,  499  Method 
taken  by  the  early  editors  of  the  Pi'alnis  in 
Engliih  metre  to  facilitate  the  practice  of 
11,509  John  Playford  upon  the  Reftorntion 
labours  to  promote  it,  IV.  361.  Compofers 
of  mufic  to  the  Pfa'ms,  363. 

Psalmody,  Lutheran,  account  thereof, 

III.  77,  445. 

Psalms,  hiftory  of  the  Englifti  verfion 
thereof,  III.  500,  et  feq.  Innovations 
therein,   511. 

Psalm-singing,  the  fignal  for  battle  in 
the  Low  Countries  at  the  time  of  the  Tx.e~ 


fortnation,  III.  451.  At  St.  Paul's  crofa, 
temp.  Eliz.  by  fix  thoufand  people,  488,  n. 
PsALM-TUNEsor  melodies  to  theEnglifh 
verfion,  five  fpecimens  of  them  as  originally 
compofed,  III.  515,  et  feq.  ConjeQures 
touching  the  authors  of  them,  519.  A  collec- 
tion of  pfalm-tunes  compofed  in  four  parts 
by  fundry  authors,  publiflied  by  T.  Eft  in 
1594.  Another  by  Rich  Allifon  in  1599. 
Another  in  1621,  of  parts,  compofed  by 
fundry  authors,  by  The.  Ravenfcroft,  522, 

5^3'  5H- 

Psellus,  Michael,  a  writer  on  mufic, 
II.  10. 

Ptolemy,  a  mediator  between  the  Py- 
thagorean and  Ariftoxenean  fefts  of  mufi- 
cians,  I.  71.  Account  of  him  and  his  treatife 
of  Harmonics,  227,  et  feq.  Hisdemonftra- 
tion  of  the  ratios  of  the  confonances  by 
means  of  the  harmonic  canon,  229 ; 
as  alfo  by  an  inftrument  invented  by  him- 
felf, called  the  Helicon,  234.  Diagram 
thereof,  ib. 

Purcell,  Henry,  IV.  495.  His  pa- 
rent-age, 496-  Is  appointed  organift  of 
Weftminfter-abbey  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
ib.  Studies  the  Italian  mafters,  and  imi- 
tates them  in  the  compofition  of  fonatas, 
497.  Compofes  a  thankfgiving  anthem  upon 
the  fuppofed  pregnancy  of  James  the  Se- 
cond's queen,  498.  Becomes  a  compofer 
for  the  theatre,  and  fets  the  mufic  to  many 
plays  and  operas,  499,  500.  Particulars  of 
his  life  and  character,  505,  et  feq.  ■  A  fong 
of  his  in  the  Tempeft,  from  a  IMS.  512. 
Remarks  on  his  compofitions,  52!,*et  feq. 
His  famous  golden  fonata,  528.  Charac- 
ter of  him  by  Dr.  Tudnfay,  V.  92. 

Purcell,  Daniel,  brother  cf  Henry, 
IV.  539-  Organift  of  Magdalen  collegej 
Oxford,  ib.  Is  invited  to  London  by  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  and  put  into  the  place  of  organ- 
ift of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  539,  n.  One 
of  the  candidates  for  the  mufic  prize,  540. 

Puritans,  their  enmity  to  ihe  liturgyi 
with  the  grounds  thereof,  IV.  41.  In 
their  directory  for  public  worfliip  allow  of 
no  niufic  but  the  finging  of  pfalms,  ill 
which  the  whole  congregation  may  join^ 
42. 

PuTTA,     bifhop   of   Piochefter,    being 

driven  from  his  refidence  by  an  invafion  of 

the   kingdom  of  Kent,    retires   to  that   cf 

Merciaj 
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Mercia,  and  teaches  nin'ic  and  finging  as 
praftifed  in  the  church  lervice,  I.  404. 

PuTT£NHAM,his  luks  fof  Englifti poefy, 
III.  415,  41b. 

Pye,  the  name  of  a  book  mentioned  in 
the  preface  to  queen  Efiz^beth's  liturgy, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ordinal, 
II.  248,  n.  Derivation  of  the  term,  ib. 
Explained  to  be  a  table  for  finding  out  the 
fervice,  249,  n. 

Pythagoras,  difcovers  the confonances 
by  the  founds  of  hammers  on  an  anvil,  and 
their  ratios  by  the  comparative  weight  of 
thofe  hammers,  I.  24.  The  relation  of  this 
difcovery  found  to  be  erroneous,  29.  Im- 
proves the  fyftem  of  Terpander,  and  by  the 
interpofition  of  a  fefquio<Slave  tone,  extends 
it  to  a  diapafon,  39.  After  various  ad- 
tiitions,  eftablifhes  the  Syftema  immutabile, 
40,  41,  42,  43,  44.  Account  of  him  and 
his  dodtrines  refpefting  mufic,  169. 

•  QuADRiviUM,  a  fcholaflic  divifion, 
comprehending  four  of  the  liberal  fciences, 
namely,  arithmetic,  geometry,  mufic,  and 
aftronomy,  which  are  alfo  termed  the  ma- 
thematical arts,  f.  315,  n. 

QuictET,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  per- 
former on  the  cornet,  forms  a  new  fcale  or 
fyftem  for  the  German  flute,  tlie  fame  with 
that  now  in  practice,  IV.  134. 

QuiNTiLiANUs,  Ariftides,  his  divifion 
of  mufic,  I.  J  68.  Account  of  him  and  his 
treatife  on  mufic,  222.  His  fanciful  ana- 
logy between  the  five  tetrachords  and  the 
fenfes,  and  alfo  the  five  primary  elements, 
225» 
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Raguenet,  the  abbe,  author  of  a  Pa- 
rallel between  the  Italian  and  French  mu- 
fic,  V.   56.     Abdratl  thereof,  50,  et  feq. 

Ramlau,  Jean  Philippe,  V.  384. 
Learns  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  and  wan- 
ders about  with  a  flro'ling  opera  comp.iny, 
ib.  CorrtcTts  his  ideas  of  mufic,  and  be- 
takes himfclf  to  the  flgdy  of  the  fciencc,  ib. 
An  expreffion  of  iVlp.rchatid  on  hearing  him 
play  on  the  organ,  ib.  Account  of  his  flu- 
dies,  385.  Is  honoured  with  the  ribband 
cf  the  order  of  St.  WichaeJ,   386.     Iii& 


works,  385,  386.  Styled  by  the  French 
the  Newton  of  harmony,  385. 

Ramondon,  Lewis,  a  finger  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  Italian  opera,  and  a  compofer  of  fongs, 
V.  178. 

Raselius,  Andreas,  a  writer  on  mu- 
fic, III.  202. 

Ratio,  fuperpartlcular,  incapable  of  a 
divifion  into  two  equal  parts,  I.  74,  n.  81, 

33°- 

Ratios,  how  added,  I.  312.  Sub- 
trafted,    313.     Muhiplied,  ib.      Divided, 

3'4- 

Ravenscroft,  Tho.  plibliflies  '  The 
'  Pfalmes  compofed  into  four  parts  by  fun- 
'  dry  authors,'  III.  57.4.  Alfo  '  A  brief 
'  difcourfe  of  the  true,  but  neglected  ufe  of 
'  charactering  the  degrees  of  Perfection, 
'  Imperfeftion,  and  Diminution  in  Meafur- 
'  able  Muficke,'  illuftrated  by  humourous, 
fongs  of  his  own  compofition,  IV.   16. 

Ravenscroft,  John,  V.  366.  One 
of  the  waits  of  the  Tower  hamlets,  and  a 
good  performer  on  the  violin,  ib.  Excel- 
lent in  the  playing  of  hornpipes,  ib.  Two 
hornpipes  of  his  compofition,  367,  368. 

Reading,  John,  a  fcholar  of  Blow,  V, 
25.  Author  of  a  collection  of  anthems- 
publiflied  by  fubfcription,  ib. 

Rebec,  a  fiddle  with  three  firings,  fup- 
pofed to  have  come  to  us  from  the  Moors» 
II.  86,  n. 

PiEcitative,  when  and  by  whom  in- 
vented, III.  427,  428.  Said  to  have  been: 
'intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  pradtice  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  427,  n. 

Record,  a  verb  ufed  to  fignify  the  iirft 
efiays  of  a  young  bird  in  finging,  IV.  479. 
In  a  larger  fenfe  it  means  finging  of  birds, 
in  general,  479i  n. 

Recorder,  an  inftrument  different 
from  the  flute,  IV.  479. 

Redford,  John,  11.  526.  A  hymn  of 
his  compofition,  Appendix,  No.  VIiI. 

Ri-fcrmatioLegum  Ecclesiatica- 
RUM,  hiftory  of  that  compilation.  III.  459. 
Extract  from  it  refpecting  the  divine  offices,, 
and  the  manner  of  finging  them,  460,  n. 

Regal,  a  muGcal  infirunient,  11.  448,, 
n  Conjedlure  of  Sir  HNinry  .Spelman  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  term,  449,  n. 
Walther's  defcription  of  the  inftrument,  ib. 
Its  ufe  at  this  day,  ib. 

Regales  de   eois,   invented    by    the* 
FlemiugSfc 


Flemings,  a  defcription  thereof,  and  of  a 
Tiirkifli  inftrument,  of  which  they  are  an 
improvement,  il.  449,  n.  A  negro  of 
B.irbadoes,  having  a  good  ear,  difcovers  a 
mufical  found  in  a  wooden  billet,  and  on 
billets  of  different  lengths,  adjuftcd  like  the 
Regales  de  bois,  learns  to  play  tunes,  ib. 

Reggio,  Pietro,  IV.  429.  A  Genoefe, 
a  celebrated  lutenift,  and  of  the  private  mu- 
fic  to  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sueden,  upon  her 
refignation  comes  to  England,  IV.  429. 
Sets  to  mufic  thofe  love  verfes  of  Cowley, 
entitled  the  Miftrefs,  ib.  Infcription  on 
his  monument  in  the  old  church  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields,  ib. 

Reischius,  Gregorius,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Margarita  Philofophica,  in 
which  is  a  tradl  on  mufic,  II.  385. 

Religious  houses,  the  order  and  rule 
of  living  therein,  II.  256.  Were  the 
fchools  in  which  the  children  of  the  gentry 
of  both  fexes  received  their  education,  260. 
Were  alfo  hofpitals  and  inns  for  the  recep- 
tion of  travellers,  ib.  Evils  arifing  from 
them,  261.     The  officers  therein,  251. 

Rhaw,  Georgius,  a  bookfeller  of  Wit- 
tember,  a  writer  on  mufic,  II.  408. 

Richard  I.  a  poet  after  the  manner  of 
the  Provencals,  II.  48.  Stanzas  of  his 
compofition,  51.  Is  difcovered  in  his  cap- 
tivity by  Biondel  de  Nefle,  a  rhymer  or 
minflrel,  the  companion  of  his  ftudies,  57. 
Circumflances  of  his  deliverance,  ib.  Me- 
thods taken  to  raife  his  ranfom,  58 

Richardson,  Vaughan,  a  compofer  of 
fongsanJ  anthem=,  V.  25. 

RiNUCciNi,  Ottavio,  laid  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  opera,  111.  426.  Particulars 
of  him,  426,  n. 

Ritual,  Greek,  a  curious  one,  a  ma- 
nufcript,  now  in  the  Hritifti  .Mufeum,  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  hymns  with 
the  mufic  in  modern  Greek  characters, 
account  thereof,  I.  391.  An  original  let- 
ter of  Dr.  Waliis,  containing  his  fenti- 
ments  on  it,  391,  n.  The  MS.  comes 
to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  391. 
An  original  letter  of  his,  whereby  he 
offers  it  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  392,  n. 
Two  hymns  with  the  mufical  characters 
traced  therefrom,  394,  395.  Another  of 
the  fame  kind  in  the  library  of  Jefus  college, 
Oxon.  account  thereof,  II.  33.  A  tracing 
therefrom,  35. 
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Rizzio,  David,  a  finger  and  a  lutenift, 
goes  into  Scotland  in  the  train  of  an  embaf- 
fador,  and  is  retained  to  fing  in  the  con- 
certs of  the  queen,  IV.  2.  His  ftory,  ib. 
Refutation  of  the  popular  notion  that  he  was 
the  compofer  of  Scots  melodies,  and  the 
improver  of  Scots  mufic,  3. 

Robin  Hood,  particulars  of  him,  III. 
410. 

Robinson, Mrs.  AnaftaGa.  See  Peter- 
borough, countefsof. 

Robinson,  John,  a  difciple  of  Blow, 
and  a  celebrated  organift,  V.  182. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  author  of  a  fingu- 
lar  book  entitled  the  School  of  MuCcke, 
IV.  17.     Account  thereof,  18. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Turner,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Turner,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  JohnRo- 
binfon,  a  finger  in  the  opera,  V,  182. 

Roger,  Eftienne,  a  famous  bookfeller 
of  Amfterdam,  and  a  publifher  of  mufic, 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  the  pradtice  of  (lamp- 
ing mufic  on  copper  from  the  Italians,  V. 
107.  Detection  of  an  error  of  his  in  pub- 
lifhing  the  fonatas  of  Ravenfcroft,  with  an 
aflertion  that  they  were  believed  to  be  com- 
pofitions  of  Corelli,  IV.  311,  n. 

Rogers,  Dr.  IV.  59  His  compofi- 
tions  for  inftruments  greatly  admired  by  the 
archduke  Leopold  and  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sueden,  ib.  Obtains  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  Cambridge  by  a  mandate  of  Cromwell, 
60.  Appointed  organift  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  upon  opening  the  thea- 
tre is  created  doctor,  ib.  In  tjie  year 
1685  is  ejsiEted,  together  with  the  fellows  of 
his  college,  and  is  alowed  a  penCon,  ib. 
Anthony  Wood's  character  of  his  compofi- 
tions,  ib.  Extraft  of  a  letter  from  him  to 
Wood,  6r,  n.  Compofes  the  mufic  for  a 
feaft  at  Guildhall  on  the  Reftoration,  at 
which  were  prefent  the  king,  the  dukes  of 
York  and  Gloucefter,  and  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament,  61. 

Rogers,  John,  a  famous  lutenift,  V. 
26. 

RoLLi,  Paolo  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet, 
and  the  author  of  fundry  operas,  particu- 
lars of  him,  V.  298. 

Romances,  their  origin,  II.  44. 

RoRE,  Cyprian  de,  11.  485.  Sepulchral 
infcription  to  his  memory,  ib.  A  madri- 
gal of  his  compofition,  486. 

Rosa- 
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Rosamond,  opera  of,  written  by  Mr. 
Addifon,  is  fet  by  Clayton,  and  performed 
only  three  nights,  V.  137.  The  overture 
and  duet  therein,  138,  141. 

Rose,  John,  of  Bridewell,  London, 
invents  a  mufical  inftrument  called  the 
Bandore,  III.  345,  n.  Figure  thereof,  ib. 
A  fon  of  his  a  famous  maker  of  viols,  IV". 
112,  n.  339,  n. 

RosEiNGRAVE,  Daniel,  a  fellow-dif- 
ciple  of  Purcell,  organifl  of  Salifbury,  and 
afterwards  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  which 
latter  place  he  refigns  in  favour  of  his  fon 
Ralph,  V.  25,  177. 

RosEiNGRAVE,  Thomas,  is  favoured  by 
the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  with  a 
penfion  to  enable  him  to  travel,  V.  176. 
Goes  to  Rome,  and  returning,  has  fome 
concern  in  the  opera  at  the  Haymarket, 
ib.  Is  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  organift 
at  St.  George's,  Hanover-fquare,  ib.  As 
a  teft  of  his  abilities,  performs  before  Mr. 
Handel  and  Geminiani,  is  approved  by 
them,  and  ele£led  to  the  place,  ib.  A  flcil- 
ful  mufician  and  a  cotnpofer,  but  an  en* 
thuCaft,  ib. 

RosEiNGRAVE,  Ralph,  organift  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  on  the  refignation  of  his 
iather,  Daniel,  V.  177. 

RossE.    See  Rose. 

RossETER,  Philip,  a  lutenift  and  a  com- 
pofer,  IV.  29. 

Rossi,  Emilio,  a  curious  canon  of  his 
compofition,  II.  365. 

Round,  a  fpecies  of  fugue  in  the  unifon, 
an  example  thereof  of  great  antiquity, 
•  Sumer  is  i  cumen  in,' II.  93, 96.'  Others, 
378,  et  feq. 

Roundelay.     See  Virelay. 

RowE,  Nicholas,  an  ode  of  Horace  imi- 
tated by  him,  and  applied  to  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  and  Signora  Margarita  de 
L'Epine,  V.  154. 

Roy,  Adrian  le,  a  bookfeller  in  Paris, 
anno  1570,  writes  a  book  on  the  tablature 
of  the  lute.  III.  161.  A  tranflation  of  it 
into  Englifti,  printed  in  1574,  162.  An 
account  of,  and  extracts  from  it,  163,  et 
feq. 

RoYER,  Jofeph-Nicolas-Pancrace,  V. 
382.  A  celebrated  finger  and  performer  on 
ihe  organ  and  harpGchord,  and  a  compofer 
of  operas,  ib. 

Vol.  V. 


RucKERS,  the,  of  Antwerp,  famout 
harpfichord-makers,  IV.   183,  n. 

RuDELL,  Geoffrey,  a  celebrated  Pro- 
ven9al  poet,  II.  70.  Makes  a  vifit  to  the 
countefs  of  Tripoli  in  the  habit  of  a  pil- 
grim, but  dies  as  foon  as  he  fees  her,  71.' 
The  countefs-ere£ls  a  tomb  of  porphyry  for 
him,  and  colle£ls  his  poems,  ib.  A  can- 
zone of  his  compofition,  ib. 

RuDHALL,  Abraham,  of  Gloucefler,  a 
famous  bell  -founder,  IV.  1 54,  n.  Number 
of  bells  call  by  him  and  bis  defcendants* 
ib. 

Rythmopoeia  and  Rythmus  of  the 
ancients,  fentiments  of  Ifaac  Voffius  there- 
on,  II.  XI.  The  latter  regulated  by  the  ar- 
terial pulfe,  3 1 2. 

S, 

Sadler's  Wells,  a  noted  mufic-houfc, 
origin  of  the  entertainments  there,  IV. 
380. 

St.  Evremond, a  pretender  to  Ikil!  in  mu- 
fic,  writes  idyls,  prologues,  &c.  for  the  duchefs 
of  Mazarine,  Mr.  Paifible  fets  them  tomu- 
fic,  and  they  are  performed  at  the  duchefs'* 
at  Chelfea,  V.  90. 

Salinas,  Francifcus,  III.  123.  Af- 
flicEled  with  blindnefs  from  his  infancy,  ib. 
His  own  account  of  himfelf  and  his  ftudies, 
ib.  An  admirable  organift,  and  in  great 
cfteem  with  pope  Paul  IV.  who  prefers  him, 
J26.  Verfes  on  him  by  Johannes  Scriba- 
nius,  ib.  Abftraft  of  his  treatife  De  Mu- 
fica,  with  remarks  thereon,  127.  His  im- 
provement of  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  1 38. 
With  great  labour  of  calculation  afcertain* 
the  intervals  of  the  ancient  genera,  145. 
Types  of  his  divifion  in  each,  150,  et  feq. 
His  notions  of  a  temperament,  and  cenfure 
of  Vicentino's  inftrument  called  the  Archi- 
cymbalum,  154,  155.  His  opinion  of  Fran - 
chinus,  Glareanus,  Ludovico  Fogliano,  and 
their  writings,  159,  et  feq.  Styled  by 
Doni  the  prince  of  theoretic  muficians,  IV. 
187. 

Salisbury  Use.   See  Use  of  Sarum. 

Salmon,  Thomas,  writes  an  eflay  to 
the  advancem-entof  mufic,  by  cafting  away 
the  cliffs,  and  uniting  all  forts  of  mufic  in 
one  charader,  IV.  419.  Subftance  of  hi« 
propofal,  420.  Matt.  Lock  publifhes  ob- 
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fervations  on  it,  422.  A  controverfy  en- 
fues,  condu£ted  with  equal  acrimony  on 
both  fides,  hiftory  thereof,  424.  Some 
years  after,  Salmon  publiflies  a  propofal  to 
perform  mufic  in  perfect  and  mathematical 
proportions,  423,  n.  A  quotation  from  it 
in  his  own  words,  ib.  Contents  of  the  fe- 
veral  chapters,  and  remarks  on  the  book, 
4b. 

Salomon,  an  excellent  per- 

former on  the  viol,  and  a  compofer  of 
operas,  V.  46. 

San  Martini,  Giufeppe,  V.  369.  A 
fine  performer  on  the  hautboy,  ib.  Arrives 
in  England,  and  is  favoured  by  Bononcini 
and  his  party,  ib.  Account  of  his  corn- 
pofitions,  ib.  Is  patronized  by  Frederic, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  appointed  mafler  of 
his  chamber  mtiGc,  370. 

Saraband,  a  dancing  air  of  Moorifli 
original,  IV,  388. 

Sarisburiensis,  Johannes,  a  writer  on 
rnufic,  II.  36.     Particulars  of  him,  ib. 

Saul,  curious  account  of  his  difpoflef- 
fion,  from  Kircher,  I.  261. 

ScACCHi,  Marco,  IV.  85.  Affifls  An- 
gelo  Berardi  in  the  feveral  trafts  written 
by  him,  ib.  A  fingular  compofition  of 
his.  86. 

Scale  of  music,  ancient,  the  form 
thereof  as  finally  adjufted  by  Pythagoras,  in 
that  which  is  called  the  Scala  Maxima,  I.  44, 
Diagram  thereof  in  a  collateral  pofition  with 
that  of  the  moderns,  436. 

Scarlatti,  Aleffandro,  a  voluminous 
compofer,  and  the  great  improver  of  the 
theatric  ftyle,  IV.  318.  The  author  of  the 
opera  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  tranflated 
into  Englifh  by  Haym,  and  performed  at 
the  Haymarket,  319,  n. 

Scarlatti,  DomenicojIV.  319.  Com- 
pofes  an  opera  entitled  NarcilTus,  which  is 
performed  at  the  Haymarket  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rofeingrave,  V.   176. 

ScHiSMA,  its  ratio,  I.  82. 

ScHUTz,  Heinrith,  an  excellent  muG- 
cian  and  compofer,  particulars  of  him,  IV. 
81. 

Sciences,  liberal,  anciently  divided 
into  the  Quaurivium,  or  fourfold  way  to 
knowledge;  and  the  Trivium,  or  threefold 
way  to  eloquence,  I.  315,  n.  340,  n.  II. 
27.    A  new  divifica  of  them  projected. 
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with  the  addition  of  fcholaftic  divinity  an(S 
civil  law,  which  takes  place  and  continues 
for  a  time,  II.  28. 

Scots  music,  the  notion  of  its  improve- 
ment by  David  Rizzio  refuted,  IV.  i,  ec 
feq.  Imitated  by  the  prince  of  Venofa  in 
his  madrigals,  5. 

Sebastianus,  Claudius,  a  writer  on 
mufic.  III.  106. 

Sectio  Canonis  of  Euclid,  I.  59.  Of 
Ariftides  Quintilianus,  as  reflored  by  Mei- 
bomius,  62.  Explanation  thereof,  63,  et 
feq. 

Sellenger's,  i.  e.  St.  Leger's 
Round,  one  of  the  oldefl:  country  dances 
now  remembered,  III.  288,  n. 

Semitone,  greater,  its  ratio  demon- 
ftrated,  I.  75. 

Semitone,  mean,  I.  78. 

Semitone,  lesser,  its  ratio  demon- 
ftrated,  I.  77. 

Senesino,  Francefco  Bernardo,  is  en- 
gaged by  Handel  to  fing  in  the  opera,  V. 
306.  They  difagree,  the  royal  academy 
breaks  up,  and  SeneGno  is  retained  by  the 
nobility  in  oppoGtion  to  Handel,  307. 

Serjeant-trumpeter,  defcription  of 
the  ofEce,  IV.  520. 

Serpent,  a  muGcal  inflrument,  figurs 
and  defcription  thereof,  IV.  142. 

Service,  divine,  the  order  thereof  a» 
enjoined  by  a  canon  of  E'fric,  anno  957-, 

I.  385.  The  whole  thereof  anciently  fung, 
ib.  et  feq.  The  Paternofler  and  prayers  at 
the  viGtation  of  the  fick  alfo  fung,  386,  387^ 
Celebrated  at  Glaflenbury  with.bloodlhed, 

II.  3.     And  at  York  with  brawling,  8. 
Service-books   enumerated,    I.    386. 

II.  248,  n.  The  writing  them  a  lucrative 
employment,  ib.  A  conltitution  of  archbi- 
fhop  Winchelfey,  fpecifying  the  number 
required  to  be  kept  in  every  church  through- 
out his  province  of  Canterbury,  ib.  Great 
dellruclion  of  them  at  the  Reformation, 
249,  n, 

SEsquiALTERA,  meaning  of  the  term 
in  mufic,  I.  86,  n. 

SesQ^UIOCTAVE    TONE-     SecDlAZEUC- 

tic  TONE,  and  Tone  greater. 

Shake.     See  Gruppo. 

Sheeles,  John,  a  harpGchord  BiaAer, 
and  a  compofer  of  fongs,  V.  180. 

Shephard,  John,  II.   522.    A  hymn 
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oflils  compofition, '  Stev'n  firft  after  Chrift,' 
11.  523. 

Shore,  Matthias,  ferjeant- trumpeter, 
account  of  him  and  his  family,  IV.  520. 

Shore,  John,  ferjeant-trumpeter,  the 
original  inventor  of  the  tuning-fork,  IV. 
521, n.  Particulars  of  him,  ib.  n.  HisCfter, 
the  firft  wife  of  Colley  Cibber,  a  fcholar  of 
Purcell,  520.  And  fung  upon  the  flage  in 
the  fong  of  '  Genius  of  England, 'compofed 
by  Purcell  for  her  and  Mr.  Freeman,    ib. 

Shuttleworth,  Obadiah,  a  celebrat- 
ed organift,  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin, 
and  a  compofer  for  that  inftrument,  V. 
i8r.  The  family  of  that  name  all  mufi- 
clans,  particulars  of  them,  V.  181. 

Si,  the  fy liable,  ufed  in  the  French  fol- 
mifation,  the  reafon  thereof,  I.  435,  n. 
The  introdudlion  thereof  afcribed  to  a  Cor- 
delier, whofe  name  is  not  known,  ib.  To 
one  Le  Maire,  a  French  mufician,  and  to 
Metru,  a  famous  finging-mafter,  ib. 

SiciLiANA,  a  kind  of  air,  its  lime  and 
meafures,  IV.  390. 

SiFACio,  a  celebrated  finger  fo  called,  of 
the  chapel  of  James  II.  IV.  254,  n. 

Silvester  II.  pope,  deeply  {killed  in 
mufic,  the  mathematical,  and  other  fciences, 
I.  418.  Improves  the  organ,  ib.  Is  fuf- 
pe£led  of  bemg  addifted  to  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
gic, 420.  His  epitaph,  celebrating  his 
learning  and  virtues,  ib. 

SiMONELLi,  Matteo,  IV.  285.  A 
finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  a  great  con- 
trapuntift,  and  Corelli's  firft  mafter,  286. 

Simpson,  Chriftopher,  IV.  398.  An 
eminent  mufician,  and  a  pei  former  on  the 
viol,  particulars  of  him,  ib.  Abftra£lof  a 
treatife  written  by  him,  entitled  the  Divifion 
Viol,  399,  et  feq  of  his  Compendium 
of  practical  Mufic,  405,  et  feq.  A  divifion 
of  his  compofition,  404. 

Singers,  fent  by  St.  Gregory  with  Au- 
guftine  the  monk  into  Britain,  I.  371. 
Others  fent  by  fucceeding  popes  into  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  other  parts  of  Britain,  ib.  n. 
Twelve  fingers  fent  by  the  pope  into  France 
at  the  requeft  of  Charlemagne,  to  reftore 
the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  who  in  their  way 
plot  to  corrupt  it,  and,  being  difperfed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  introduce  greater 
confufion  than  ever,  I.  374-  Two  other 
fingers  fent  by  pope  Adrian  into  France  re- 
form it,  373. 


Singers,  famous,  names  of  fome  in 
England  and  elfe where  about  the  year  1300, 

Singers,  pontifical,  endowed  with 
great  privileges,  V.  112,  et  feq.  Account  of 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  of  them,  118,  ec 
feq. 

Singers,  theatricai-*  their  info- 
lence,  IV.  201. 

Singing,  by  females  at  meetings  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  churches,  by  girls,  forbid- 
den, II.  271,  n.  Ten  precepts  of  finging 
from  Ornithoparcus,  405. 

Singing,  antiphonal,  firft  introduced 
into  the  Chriftian  church  by  St.  Ignatius, 
the  third  biftiop  of  Antioch,  I.  282.  The 
true  era  of  its  efiablifhment  afcertained, 
283.  Performed  in  various  manners  by 
the  primitive  Chriftians,  289. 

Singing,  curious,  in  churches  for- 
bidden, III.  460,  n.  Signification  of  the 
term,  461.  An  example  of  it  in  a  compo- 
fition of  Dr.  Giles,  462. 

Singing-master,  an  antiquated  pro- 
feflion,  V.  16,  ji. 

Singing- men,  confidered  as  part  of 
the  clergy  in  the  primitive  church,  I.  284, 
Form  of  words  prefcribed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  to  be  ufed  in  their  ordina- 
tion, 284,  n.  Chara£ters  of  the  common 
finging-men  in  England  by  Cowley  and  Dr. 
Earl,  III.  321,  n. 

Skelton,  a  fong  of  his  writing,  with  the 
mufic  by  William  Cornyflie,  jun.  III.  3,  et 
feq.  Satirical  ftanzas  of  his  writing  on  a 
finging-man  that  had  affronted  him,  III.  40, 

Smith,  Dr.  Robert,  of  Cambridge,  au- 
thor of  a  treatife  of  the  Philofophy  of 
Sounds,  V.  419. 

Smith,  Bernard,  called  Father  Smith, ' 
the  organ-maker,  IV.  353.  There  being 
few  of  his  trade  in  England  at  the  Reftora- 
tion,  is,  together  with  Harris,  invited  hi- 
ther, ib.  Builds  in  great  hade  an  organ  for 
Whitehall  chapel,  ib.  Harris  arrives  from 
France,  and  Dallans  being  dead,  a  compe- 
tition between  Smith  and  a  fon  of  Harris, 
named  Renatus,  commences,  354.  Each 
builds  an  organ  for  the  Temple  church, 
and  both  inltruments  are  fet  up  for  ap- 
probation, ib.  Lord  chief  juftice  Jeffries, 
as  a  member  of  the  Temple,  determines  in 
favour  of  Smith,  355.  His  organ  is  retained, 
and  that  of  Harris  taken  down  aiidotherwife 
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dilpofed  of,  355,  n.  Smith  builds  the  or- 
gan of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  fundry 
others,  355,  n.  Two  nephews  of  Smith, 
Gerard  and  Bernard,  356,  n. 

Snodham,  vide  Est,  Thomas. 

SoLMiSATiON,  its  ufe,  1. 424,  426,441. 
Variations  in  the  practice  thereof,  V.  1 97,  n. 
In  England  the  fix  fyllables  reduced  to 
four,  ib.  Dr.  Pepufch  revives  the  pradlice 
of  folfaing  by  the  hexachords,  with  a  change 
of  the  fyllable  UT  into  do,  which  at  firft 
appears  fo  difEcult,  that  few  are  able  to 
learn  it,  ib. 

Sonata,  a  fpecies  of  inflrumental  com- 
pofition  adapted  to  the  violin,  origin  there- 
of, IV.  386,  393. 

Songs,  ancient,  one  of  Theobald, 
king  of  Navarre,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Proven- 
cals, with  the  mufic,  II.  47.  Of  king 
Richard  I.  53.  Of  Geoffrey  Rudell,  a 
Provencal,  with  a  tranflation,  71.  Of  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarofla,  with  a  tranfla- 
tion, 72.  One  on  the  Crucifixion,  alluded 
toby  Skelton,  89.  One  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Brttifli  Mufeum,  with  the  mufic  in  the  form 
of  a  canon  in  the  unifon,  93.  The  fame 
in  fcore,  96,  et  feq.  A  fong,  the  words 
by  Skelton,  '  Ah  beflirew  ye,'  fet  by  Wil- 
liam Cornyflie,  jun.  III.  3.    *  Hoyday  jolly 

•  Ruttekin,'  fet  by  the  fame  Cornyfhc,  g. 

•  With  all  the  hart  in  my  body,'  18.  '  Be- 
'  ware  my  lyttyll  fynger,'  19.  'I  cannot 
'  eatbutlyttyl  mete,' 21.  «  Margaret meke,' 
22.  '  Jhone  is  fike  and  ill  at  eafe,'  24. 
'  Haue  I   not  caufe  to  mourn,  alas  !'  25. 

•  Wofully    oppreffed    wyth     forrowe    and 

•  payne,'ib.  '  Is  it  not  fare  a  dedly  payneJ' 
ib.  '  As  I  lay  flepynge,'  ib.  '  Complayn 
'  I  may,'   27.     '  Ah  my  fwete  fwetyng,' 

29.  '  What  meaneft  thou  my  fortune  ?'  ib. 
'  Beneriicite!    What  dremyd  I  this  night?' 

30.  '  Defiled  is  my  name,'  ib.  The  mu- 
iic  thereto,  Appendix,  No.  1.     '  O  death 

•  rocke  me  on  flepe,'  31.  '  O  fayer, 
«  fayreft  of  every  fayre,'  32.     '  Confidering 

•  this  world,'   33.     '  My  hart's  lull  and  all 

•  my  plefure,'  a   dialogue,  35.     '  Yf  refon 

•  did  rule,'   36.     '  The  bachelor  moft  joy- 

•  fuUye,'  37.  'I  had  both  monie  and  a 
«  frende,'    38.      '  From   Father   Hopkins,' 

IV.  396.  '  My  lodging  it  is  on  the  cold 
'ground,'  525,0.  Others  with  the  mufic, 
viz,  '  From  grave  leflbns,'   John  Weldon, 

V.  61.     'A  foldiej:  and  a  failor,'  John  Ec- 


cles,  65.  •  My  time  O  ye  Mufcs,*  Dr. 
Croft,  99.  *  Bury  delights  my  roving  eye,"" 
John  Ilham,  ;04.  '  Since  conjugal  paf- 
'  fion,'  Tho.  Clayton,  141.     '  In  vain  is 

*  delay,' Gio.  Bononcini,  143.  *  Too  lovely 

•  cruel  fair,'  Nicolino  Haym,  165.  '  Yc 
'  that  in  waters  glide,'  John  Erneft  Galliard^ 
191.  '  Deh  lafciao  core  de  fofpirar,'  Bonon-- 
cini,  284  to  289.  '  By  the  flreamsthat  ever 
flow,' Dr.  Greene,  331  to  34J. 

Spataro,  Giovanni,  a  railing  contro-- 
verfy  between  him  and  Franchinus,  II. 
336.  Author  of  a  great  book  on  the  man- 
ner of  finging  fefquialtera  proportion,  336, 
n. 

Stainer,  Jacobus,  of  Infpruck,  a  fa- 
mous  maker  of  violins,  IV.  345,  n. 

Stagcins,  Dr.  IV.  483.  A  man  of 
{lender  abilities,  is  made  compofer  to 
Charles  II.  and  afterwards  mafiier  of  the 
band  to  king  William,  ib.  Obtains  the 
degree  of  do£l:or  in  mufic  at  Cambridge, 
ib.  All  advertifement  in  the  Ciazette  to 
fatisfy  a  doubt  of  his  having  performed  his 
exercife,  and  to  notify  his  appointment  of 
mufic  profcflbr  there,  ib. 

Stanesby,  Thomas,  the  father  and 
fon,  famous  makers  of  wind  mufical  in- 
ftruments,  IV.  131,  n.  The  latter  revives 
the  ancient  fyftem  of  the  flute  abec,  with  a- 
view  to  introduce  it  into  concerts,  ib.  Par- 
ticulars of  him,  ib. 

Stave,  musical,  its  limits  various  at" 
different  periods,  I.  347,  n.  Older  than 
the  time  of  Guido,  427.  Originally  the 
notes  were  placed  on  the  lines  thereof  only, 
ib.  428,  429.  Guido  improves  it,  by  mak- 
ing the  fpaces  alfo  ftations  for  the  notes,  430. 
Lines  red  and  yellow  made  ufe  of  by  him  to 
denote  the  flations  of  the  cliffs,  431,  462. 
Settled  at  four  lines  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, II.  207,  n. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  aflbciates  with 
Clayton  in  a  fcheme  for  concerts  tp  be  per- 
formed in  York-buildings,  V.  147,  n.  170. 

Steffani,  Agoftino,  IV.  287.  Being 
a  chorifter,  is  taken  by  a  German  noble- 
man, and  committed  to  the  tuition  of  Ercolc 
Bernabei,  288.  Improves  under  him, and  be- 
comes an  ecclefiaftic  and  an  abbot,  288.  Pur- 
fues  his  mufical  ftudiesj  and  is  by  the  duke 
of  Brunfwic,  father  of  king  George  I.  made 
mafter  of  his  chapel  at  Hanover,  ib.  Com- 
pofes  operas  and  duets  for  voices  only,  in  a 
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ftyle  pcculfarly  elegant,  289.  Specimen  of 
them  in  a  duet,  '  Forma  un  mare,'  291  to 
302.  "Writes  and  publiflies  a  feries  of  letters 
demonftrating  the  certainty  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mulic,  303.  Addiftshimfelf  tothe 
ftudy  of  polite  literature,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  interefts  of  the  empire,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  negociationswith  foreign  courts, 
rb.  Is  by  pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  bi- 
fliop  of  Spiga,  and  refigns  his  employment 
of  chapel  ma fter  in  favour  of  Mr.  Handel, 
304.  Is  by  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic 
in  London  elected  prefident  of  that  fociety, 
ib.  Dies  in  the  year  1729,  305.  His 
charafter,  ib. 

Stefkins,  Theodore,  a  fine  performer 
on  the  lute,  V.  25.  Two  fons  of  his  Fre- 
deric and  Chriftian,  alfo  muficians,  ib. 

Stentorophunic  tube  or  Speaking- 
Trumpet,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Sir 
Samuel  Moreiand,  but  in  truth  byKircher, 
IV.  221.  Hiftory  of  the  invention  and  de- 
fcription  of  the  inftrument,  222. 

Stephen  II,  pope,  brings  with  him 
inlo  France  chaplains  and  fingers,  who  in- 
ftru£t  the  choir  of  St.  Denys  in  the  Roman 
office,  and  affift  in  communicating  the 
knowledge  thereof  to  the  other  churches  in 
that  kingdom,  I.  373. 

Sternhold,  Thomas,  particulars  of 
him.  111.  4.99.  Turns  fifty-one  of  the 
pfalms  into  L-ngli.Ti  metre,  500. 

Stiles,  Sir  Francis  HafkinsEyles,  1. 136. 
Extratls  from  a  paper  of  his  in  the  Philolb- 
phical Tranfaftions,  wherein  he  undertakes 
to  reconcile  the  harmonic  with  the  mufical 
doftrine  of  the  modes,  157. 

Stonard,  Dr.  organifV  of  Chrift- 
Church,  Oxon.  a  compofer  of  anthems,  IV. 
29. 

Strabo,  Walafridus,  a  writer  on  mu- 
fic, I.  412. 

Stradella,  AlefTandro,  IV.  250. 
A  fine  performer  on  the  harp,  and  a  cele- 
brated compofer,  ib.  Becomes  enamoured 
ef  a  young  lady  of  noble  extraftion,  his 
fcholar,  and  flies  with  her  from  Venice  to 
Rome,  ib.  A  rival  of  his  hires  two  aflaf- 
fins  to  kill  him,  251.  They  deGft  from 
their  purpofe  upon  hearing  an  oratorio  of  his 
compoiition  performed  in  one  of  the  churches 
at  Rome,  ib.  Flies  to  Turin,  and  is  mar- 
ried to  the  lady,  252,  253.  Receives  a  wound 
from  other  ruffians,  who  had  undertaken  to 


difpatch  him,  252.  Recovers,  and  goes 
with  his  wife  to  vifit  the  port  of  Genoa, 
253.  The  ruffians  get  there  before  them, 
and  in  the  end  murder  Stradella  and  his 
wife  in  their  bed,  ib. 

Stradiuarius,  Anr.  of  Cremona,  an 
excellent  maker  of  violins,  IV.  345,  n. 

Striggio,  AlefTandro,  a  compoiition 
of  his,  esemplifying  the  ufe  of  diffimilar 
proportions,  with  Morley's  remarks  thereon, 

II.  331,  n. 

Strings.  See  Chords.  Experiment 
for  dillinguiffiing  the  true  from  the  falfe, 

III.  166. 

Strogers,  Nicholas,  an  organift  and 
compofer  of  fervices,  IV.  29. 

Strozzi,  Barbara,  a  Venetian  lady, 
inventrefs  of  the  cantata,  IV.  91. 

Stubbs,  Philip,  his  relation  of  the  dif- 
orders  attendant  in  old  times  on  the  cele- 
bration of  .May-day,  111.  419,  n.  Account 
of  Whitfun-ales  and  Church-ales,  and  the 
origin  and  abufeof  them,  IV.  383,  n. 

SuARciAtuPUS,  Antonius,  a  famous 
mufician,  honoured  with  a  ftatue  by  the  fe- 
nate  of  Florence,  II.  301. 

Subtraction  OF  RATioSjhowperform- 
ed,  I.  313. 

Superparticular    proportion,    I, 

310. 

Superpartient  proportion,  I.  311. 

Swan  concert,  in  Exchange-alley,  ef- 
tablifhment  thereof,  V.  130.  The  houfc 
confumed  by  fire  in  1748,  ib. 

Swan,  Owen,  a  vintner  in  Bartholo- 
mew-lane, his  houfe  the  refort  of  mufical 
wits,  IV.  506.  Becomes  a  parifh-clerk,, 
and,  failing  in  his  trade,  turns  tobacconift,- 
506,  n.  Verfes  on  his  tobacco-papers  by 
himfelf,  and  an  epigram  on  him  by  a  friend, 
ib. 

Swans,  their  finging  a  vulgar  error,  IV.. 
209. 

Syllables,  their  ufe  in  foimifation,  I. 
424,  426,  441.  That  of  ut  changed  into- 
DO  by  the  Italians,  as  beingeafier  of  pronun- 
ciation, 435,  n.  Variations  of  them  by  the 
French,  ib.  n.  By  the  Spaniards  and  Ger- 
mans, III.  211,  n.  223.  IV.  265.  Their 
number  reduced  to  four,  351. 

Symonds,  Henry,  an  organifl,  and  acom- 
pofer  of  lefTons  for  the  harpfichord,  V.  181. 

Symphoniac  music,  whether  known> 
to  the  ancients  or  not,  a  fubjeft  of  contro- 

verfy, 
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■verfy,  1.  266.  Determined  in  the  negative 
in  a  difpute  between  two  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions,  277,  V    388. 

System,  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  its  origi- 
nal form,  ).  12.  Of  Terpander,  15,  ig. 
Additions  thereto,  21,  22.  Syftem  of  Phi- 
lolaup,  24.  Of  Pythagoras,  39.  Improve- 
ments thereof,  40,  42,  44. 

System  of  the  moderns,  faid  to  confift 
in  a  commixture  of  the  ancient  diatonic  and 
chromatic  genera,  I.  126,  But  in  the 
judgment  of  Morley  the  intervals  faid  to  be 
chromatic,  are  not  in  ftri£lnefs  fo,  128.  III. 
95,  n.  Type  of  the  modern  fyftem  in  its 
lateft  flate  of  improvement,  confifiing  of 
thirteen  diatonic  and  chromatic  founds, 
dividing  the  oftave  into  twelve  femitones, 
IV.  259,  n. 

Systema  participato,  confifts  in  a 
divifion  of  the  diapafoii  into  twelve  femi- 
tones, III.  116,  n.  155,  n.  IV.  259,  n. 

T. 

Tablature,  a  kind  of  notation,  origi- 
nally appropriated  to  the  lute,  III.  122,  n 
161.  Explanation  of  the  charafters  ufed 
therein,  163.  The  ufe  of  it  extended  to 
the  viol  and  violin,  164,  n.  Scheme  there- 
of from  Scipio  Cerreto    237. 

Tactus,  or  time  ftroke  in  mufic,  two 
kinds  thereof,  II.  155,  n.  The  major,  the 
meafure  of  a  breve  ;  the  minor,  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  femibreve,  ib.  Tadus  of  three 
kinds,   397. 

Tailler,  Simon,  a  writer   on  mufic, 

II.  41. 

Tallis,  Thomas,  III.  258.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  chapel  to  Edw.  VI.  and  queen 
Mary,  at  the  wages  of  7d.  ob.  per  diem, 
ib.  Patent  to  him  and  Bird  for  the  fole 
printing  of  mufic  and  mufic  paper,  259. 
Account  of  a  compofition  of  bis  in  forty 
parts,  262.  Was  originally  of  the  Romilh 
communion,  but  accommodates  himfelf  to 
the  feveral  changes  of  the  national  religion 
in  his  time,  263.  Compofes  fundry  of  the 
fervices  in  the  liturgy  of  queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  litany,  ib.  As  alfo  anthems,  265. 
His  epitaph,  266.  A  motet,  '  Abfterge 
»  Domine,'  and  a  Mlferere  in  canon  of  his 
compofition  from  the  Cantiones  Sacrae  of 
him  and  Bird,  267  to  278. 

TARANTULA;  its  bite  faid  to  caufe  a 


frenzy  that  mufic  only  will  cure,  IV.  215. 
The  feveral  relations  to  that  purpofe  fhewn  ' 
to  be  fabulous,  216,  n. 

Tartini,  Giufe|)pe,  V.  375.  Paiticu- 
lars  of  him,  ib.  A  fludious  inquifitor  into 
the  phenomena  of  harmony,  a  great  matter 
of  the  violin,  and  a  compofer  for  that  in- 
ftrument,  376,  et  feq.  A  relation  from  him 
of  the  aftonifliing  efle£t  of  a  paliage  in  re- 
citative, 378. 

Taverner,  John,  II.  512.  A  motet 
of  his  compofition,  513. 

Te  Deum,  'O  fplendor  glorije,'  the 
hymn  fo  called,  not  a  compofition  of  St. 
Ambrofe  alone,  nor  of  him  and  St.  Au- 
guftine  jointly,  but  com  poled  near  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  both,  1.  287,  n. 

Telemann,  George  Philipp,  a  famous 
compofer  for  the  church  among  the  Luthe- 
rans, V.  259. 

Temperament,  eflavs  towards  it, 
III.  116,  n.  155,  n.  The  cftabliflimeni; 
ther'=of  in  the  Syltema  Participato  puts  m 
end  to  the  diftinflions  between  the  ditonlc 
diatonic,  intenfe  diatonic,  &c.  122. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  betrays  his  ig- 
norance of  mufic  in  a  contemptuous  e.xpref- 
fion  touching  Guido  Aretinus  and  his  im- 
provements, and  a  rafh  cenfure  of  the  mu- 
fic of  the  moderns,  I.  2.  ,, 

TtNOR,  anciently  the  principal  part  in 
mufic,  II.  193.  Reafon  thereof,  ib.  Holds 
in  itfelf  the  confonance  of  the  other  parts, 
404. 

Terpander  adds  a  chord  to  the  lyre, 
and  forms  a  fyftem  of  two  conjoint  teira- 
chords,  I.  14.  Reprefentation  the.'-eof,  15, 
19.     Additions  thereto,  21,  22. 

Testwood,  Robert,  a  finging-man  of 
Windfor,  utters  Irreverent  fpecches  con- 
cerning the  mafs.  III.  243.  Strikes  off 
the  nofe  of  an  image  of  the  virgin,  ib.  One 
of  the  choir-men  at  Windfor  finging  '  O  re- 
■•  demptrlx  et  falvatrix,'  is  anfweied  by  Teft- 
wood  on  the  other  fide,  '  Non  redemptrix 
'  nee  falvatrix,'  ib.  For  thefe  and  other 
inftances  of  intemperate  zeal,  he  is  fen- 
tenced  with  others  to  be  burned,  and  fuffers 
at  Windfor,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  ib. 

Tetrachord  diezeugmenon,  for 
what  purpofe  Invented,  I.  40. 

Tetrachord  synemenon,  its  ufe  and 
how  conftituted,  I.  41. 

Tevo,  Zaccaiia,  a  Francifcan  author  of 
a  U?a» 


a  treatife  entitled  '  II  MuGco  Teftore,'  V. 
27.     Abftradt  thereof,  ib.  et  feq. 

Theatrical  ENTERTAINMENTS,  con- 
nived at  in  the  time  of  Ufurpation,  IV, 
333,  n.  The  earlieft  of  them  intermixed 
with  fongs  and  muGc,  334.  Rife  of  a  new 
fpecies,  namely  dramatic  operas,  fliortly 
after  the  Reftoration,  336,  n.  Account 
of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  them, 
ib.  394,  499. 

Theil,  Johann,  a  famous  compofer  in 
the  church  ftyle,  IV.  233. 

Theobald,  J.  See  Gatti,  Theo- 
baldo. 

Theorbo- lute,  by  whom  invented, 
in.   162,  n.     Figure  thereof,  IV.  no. 

Thorne,  John,  of  York,  II.  526.  A 
motet  of  his  compofition,  '  Stella  cceli,' 527. 
His  epitaph,  III.  348. 

Thorough-bass,  by  whom  invented, 
IV.  76,  77. 

Thurstan,  abbot  of  Giaflenbury,  en- 
deavours to  introduce  a  new  ritual  into  his 
convent,  II.  3.  His  monks  refift,  and  a 
fray  in  the  church  enfues,  in  which  fome 
are  killed  and  others  wounded,  ib. 

Tillotson,  Dr.  being  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  perfuades  queen  JVlary  to  an  efta- 
blifhment  of  two  compofers  for  the  chapel 
royal,  IV.  487. 

TiMOTHEUS,  cenfured  by  Pherecrates, 
the  comic  poet,  as  one  of  the  corrupters  of 
mufic,  I.  215.  For  adding  a  fingle  chord 
to  the  lyre  is  b:.nifhed  from  Sparta,  316. 
The  decree  for  that  purpofe,  317. 

TiNCTOR,  Johannes,  a  writer  on  mu- 
fic, II.  300. 

Tofts,  Mrs.  an  Englifli  woman,  and  a 
fmger  in  the  firft;  Italian  operas  performed 
here,  V.  151.  Her  charn£ier,  152.  Par- 
ticulars of  her,  153.  Divides  the  spp'aafe 
of  the  town  with  Signora  Margarita,  155. 
Verfes  of  Mr.  John  Hughes  on  that  occa- 
fion,  ib. 

Tollet,  Thomas,  a  teacher  of  the  fla- 
jolet,  and  a  compofer,  V.  25. 

ToMKiNS,  Thomas,  a  fcholar  of  Bird, 
and  the  author  and  publilher  of  a  colleiftion 
of  anthems,  hymns,  and  other  compofitions 
for  the  church,  III.  379. 

ToMKiNs,  John,  organift  of  St. Paul's, 
infcription  ou  hiitn  in  the  old  cathedral,  III. 
279,  a. 
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Tone,  a  word  of  various  Ggnifications  it» 
muGc,  I.  130.     See  Mode. 

Tone  GREATER,  its  ratio  I.  95. 

Tone  lesser,  its  ratio  originally  adjuft- 
ed  by  Didymus,   I.    74.     Demonftrated, 

75- 
Tones  or  Modes,  authentic  and 

PLAGAt,  their  fpecific  difference,  I.  352. 
II.  212,  420,  n. 

Tones,  ecclesiastical,  fettled  by  St. 
Ambrofe  at  four,  I.  288.  Encreafed  by 
St.  Gregory  to  eight,  349.  Their  attri- 
butes, 350.  Their  fpecific  differences,  from 
Gaffurius,  351.  Formula  of  the  tones 
from  the  fame  author,  356,  et  feq.  From 
Marzio  Erculeo,  359.  From  Gabriel  Ni- 
vers,  367, 

ToREiLi,  Giufeppe,  V.  27.  Said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Concerto 
groffo,  ib. 

ToRRi,  Pietro,  a  celebrated  compofer  of 
duets,  V.  30.  Settled  in  Flanders,  31. 
His  dwelling  proteded  from  violence  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  ib. 

Tosi,  Pier  Francefco,  a  fine  finger, IV. 
254,  n.  V.  173.  Author  of  a  treatife  en- 
titled '  Opinioni  de'  Cantori  antichi  e  mo- 
'  derni,'  ib.     Particulars  of  him,  I  74. 

Transposed  keys,  the  procefs  for  re- 
ftoring  them  to  their  original  fituations,  I.- 
164,  n. 

Travers,  John,  one  of  the  organifts  of 
the  chapel  royal,  and  a  compofer,  V.  407. 

Trenchmore,  a  dance-tune,  mention- 
ed by  the  old  dramatic  writers,  IV.  391. 
Appendix,  No.  XIV. 

Trent,  Council  of,  decree  thereof 
againft  mufic  in  churches  mixed  with  lafci- 
vious  airs,  II.  506,  n  III.  62,  n.  A  hint 
of  Girolamo  Diruta,  that  the  fubje£t  of  its 
cenfure  was  dance-tunes,  i.e.  Paffamezzi, 
and  others  of  a  like  kind,  IV.  80. 

Trill,  or  plain  (bake,  in  finging.  See 
Gruppo. 

Tritonijs,  or  exceffive  fourth,  how  it 
differs  from  the  defe£live  fifth,  I.  41,  n. 

Triumphs  of  Op.i.ana,  a  colleftion  of 
madrigals  by  fundry  authors,  compofed  in. 
honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  alleviate 
her  grief  for  the  fate  of  the  earl  of  Effex,. 
publiftied  with  that  title  by  Morley,  IIL 
405. 

Trivium,  a  fcholaftic  divifion,  compre- 
hending 
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liending  tliree  of  the  liberal  fciences,  name- 
ly, grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  I.  315, 
n. 

Troparion,  a  famous  one  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  a  MS.  tracings  therefrom, 
exhibiting  fpecimens  of  ancient  monkifti 
notation,  II.  32. 

Tropes,  a  word  ufed  to  Cgnify  the  ec- 
cleGaftical  tones,!  352.  HenceTROPARioN 
and  Troper,  which  fee. 

Troper,  a  fervice-book  fo  called,  de- 
fcribed,  II.  248,  n. 

Troubadours.  See  Poets,  Proven- 
cal. 

Trouvbrr.es.  See  Poets,  Proven- 
cal. 

Trumpet,  brazen,  faid  to  have  been 
invented  at  Nuremberg,  II.  454.  Hiero- 
nymo  Fantino,  a  celebrated  performer  on 
the  trumpet,  produces  from  it  all  the  tones 
within  its  compafs  without  intermiffion, 
IV.  143.  Hans  Meufchel,  of  that  city,  a 
famous  maker  of,  and  performer  on  that  in- 
ftrument,  143,  n. 

Trumpet,  marine,  figure  thereof,  IV. 
120.  Manner  of  ufing  it,  121.  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  inftrument  and  its  defefts  by 
the  Hon.  Francis  Roberts,   121,  n. 

TuDWAY,  Dr.  a  difciple  of  Blow,  V. 
91.  Draws  up  an  account  of  mufic  and 
muficians  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon,  92.  His 
chara£ler  of  Purcell,  ib.  His  fentimentsof 
vocal  mufic,  ib.  Makes  a  noble  collection 
of  church-  mufic,  and  fcores  it  with  his  own 
hand,  for  Edw.  earl  of  Oxford,  93.  Other 
particulars  of  him,  ib. 

Tunes,  popular.  See  Compositions 

MUSICAL. 

Tuning-fork,  the  original  invention 
of  Mr.  John  Shore,  ferjeant  trumpeter  and 
lutenift  to  the  royal  chapel,  IV.  521,  n. 

Turner,  Dr.  a  difciple  of  Blow,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  chapel,  and  a  compofer  of 
church-mufic,  V.  100. 

Tusser,  Thomas,  being  a  child,  is  im- 
preffed  to  fing  in  a  choir,  III.  465.  Is 
placed  at  St.  Paul's,  and  has  Redford  for 
bis  mafter,  ib.  His  own  relation  in  verfe 
of  the  hardfhips  he  endured  in  his  child- 
hood ib.  etfeq.  Particulars  of  his  life,  and 
of  hrs  book  entitled  '  Five  hundred  points 
•*  of  good  hufbandrie,'  467,  n. 

Tutbury  BULL-RUNNING,  3  fport  in 
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favour  of  minftrels,    account  thereof,  II. 
64. 

Tye,  Dr.  mufical  preceptor  to  prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edw.  VI.  III.  250. 
Dialogue  in  the  perfons  of  him  and  his  pu- 
pil, taken  from  an  old  comedy,  ib.  Eulo- 
gium  of  Henry  VIII.  on  him,  252.  Turns 
into  Englifh  verfe,  and  fets  to  mufic  the 
A£l:s  of  the  Apoftles,  ib.  Stanzas  from  the 
dedication  thereof,  253.  The  two  initial 
flanzas  of  a  chapter  thereof,  with  the  mu- 
fic, 256. 

U.     V. 

Valentini,  Pietro  Francefco,  a  difci- 
ple of  Paleftrina  and  Nanino,  IV.  78.  A 
canon  of  his  compofition,  which,  as  Kir- 
cher  fays,  may  be  fung  more  than  two 
thoufand  ways,  II.  375,  n. 

Vanbrugh,  a  compofer 

of  fongs,  V.  179, 

Vanneo,  StefFano,  a  vi?ritenon  mufic, 
II.4C8. 

'  Varenius,  Alanius,  a  writer  on  mufic, 
II.  384. 

Vaudeville.     SccVirelay. 

Vaux-hall,  formerly  the  dwelling  of 
Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  V.  352.  Rebuilt 
and  converted  into  a  tavern,  ib.  After- 
wards becomes  a  place  of  mufical  entertain- 
ment, 353. 

Vecchi,  Horatio,  III.  194.  Charac- 
ter of  his  works  by  Henry  Pe.icham,  author 
of  the  Compleat  Gentleman,  who  had  been 
his  fcholar,  194,  n.  " 

Velkiers,  Efther  Elizabeth,  a  young 
woman  of  great  learning,  blind,  and  excel- 
lent in  mufic,  IV.  96. 

Ughi,  count,  the  aflumed  name  and 
tide  of  an  impoftor,  who  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Bononcini,  induces  him  to 
leave  England,  V.  280. 

ViADANA,  Ludovico,  faid  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  that  compendious  method  of  nota- 
tion called  Thorough  bafs,  IV.  76.  A 
doubt  touching  the  fa£i,  77,  n. 

Vibrations  of  chords,  philofophy  there- 
of, V.  216. 

Vicars  choral.  See  Minor  Ca- 
nons. 

V  icENTiNO,  Nicola,  compofitions  of  his 
in  the  various  genera  of  the  ancients,  1. 120, 


tft  feq.  Author  of  a  book  entitled  *  L'An- 
•  tica  iMufica  ridotta  alia  moderna  prattica,' 
III.  89.  His  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the 
cliffs,  ib.  Engages  in  a  controverfy 
■with  one  Don  Vincenzio  Lufitanio,  upon 
the  queftion  whether  the  mufic  of  his 
time  was  finiply  of  the  diatonic  genus,  or  a 
commixture  of  all  the  three  genera,  himfelf 
maintaining  the  latter  pofition,  and  laying  a 
wager  of  two  golden  crowns  on  the  event 
thereof,  91.  The  queftion  is  referred  to 
the  determination  of  two  fingers  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel,  ib.  Relation  of  the  procefs 
before  them,  and  judgment  againft  Vicen- 
tino,  92,  93.  Nevertheiefs  his  adverfary 
acquiefcesin  the  opinion  of  Vicentino,  94. 
The  fentence  verbatim,  97.  Account  of 
an  inftrument  invented  by  Vicentino,  called 
by  him  the  Archicembalo,  anfwering  to 
the  divifion  of  the  tetrachord  in  each  of  the 
three  genera,  and  dividing  the  diapafon  into 
thirty-one  intervals,  98.  Doni  and  Salinas 
their  cenfure  thereof,  100,  155.  The 
fame  commended  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  loi, 
103,  n.  Type  of  the  divifion  from  Mer- 
fcnnus,   156,  n. 

Victoria,  Tomaflb  Lodovico  da,  a 
Spaniard,  a  finger  in  the  pontifical  chape), 
a;nd  a  fine  compofer,  HI.   196. 

VlLLANELLA,    111.    383. 

ViNCENTius,  bilhopofBeauvois, a  wri- 
ter on  mufic,  II.  41. 

Viol  and  Violin,  fpecies  of  mufical 
inftruments,  eflential  difference  between 
them,  IV.  1 16,  n.  340. 

Viol,  of  a  fingular  form,  ufed  by  Monf. 
Baiif,  ftyled  the  French  Orpheus,  to  ac- 
company his  voice,  V.  117. 

Viol  da  gamba,  or  greater  viol,  figure 
thereof,  IV.  116.  How  tuned,  340.  No- 
tation thereof  by  the  tablature,  341, 

Violin, originally  an  inftrument  of  fmall 
account  in  England,  IV.  325,  342,  n.  382. 
Charles  II.  in  imitation  of  the  French  mode, 
has  a  band  of  twenty-four  to  play  to  him 
at  meals,  325,  n.  and  fends  Banifter 
to  France  to  improve  himfelf  on  it, 
384.  Figure  of  an  ancient  violin,  con- 
jeftured  to  have  been  queen  Elizabeth's, 
and  by  her  given  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
343.  Famous  makers  of  violins,  345,  n. 
Was  anciently  played  on  by  the  tablature, 
472.  Specimen  of  that  method  of  notation 
as  adapted  to  the  violin,  472,  47  jL 

Vot.V. 
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VioLARs.    See  Poets,  Provencal. 

VioLONE,  or  double  bafs  violin,  dc- 
fcription  thereof,  IV.  1 15,  n.     Its  ufe,  ib. 

Viols,  a  cheft  of,  defcribed,  IV.  32, 
n.  338,  n. 

ViRELAYE,  a  country  ballad  or  fong, 
invented  by  Olivier  Baffell  of  Vaudevire, 
and  therefore  alfo  called  a  Vaudeville,  IV. 
22,  n. 

ViTALiANus,  pope,  fends  John,  a  fa- 
mous finger  and  pre<;entor  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  together  with  Theodore,  afterwards 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  into  Britain,  who 
correal  the  abufes  in  the  choral  fervice,  I. 
372.  Introduces  the  organ  into  the  church 
fervice,  398. 

ViTRiACo,  Philippus  de,  a  famous  com- 
pofer of  motets,  II.  149,  187.  Was  the 
firft  that  made  ufe  of  the  minim,  149.  Is 
faid  by  fome  to  have  invented  it,  as  alfo  the 
femiminim  or  crotchet,   149,187. 

ViTRUVius,  his  defcription  of  the  vef- 
fels  contrived  for  the  reverberation  of  founds 
in  the  theatres  of  the  Romans,  I.  187.  His 
defcription  of  the  hydraulic  organ,   191. 

Vivaldi,  Antonio,  V.  213.  A  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  violin,  and  a  com- 
pofer for  that  inftrument,  ib.  Charadler  of 
his  compofitions,  214- 

Vossius,  Ifaac  author  of  a  treatife  '  De 
'  Poematum  cantu  et  viribus  rythmi,' 
abounding  with  abfurdities,  IV.  270.  Ex- 
tra£ls  from  it,  ib.  et  feq.  Singularly  cre- 
dulous and  inconfiftent  in  his  notions,  275, 
n.  Has  his  hair  combed  in  iambics,  tro- 
chees, dactyls,  &c.  275.  Saying  of  king 
Cha.  II.  concerning  him,  276,  n. 

Use  of  Sarum,  the  ritual  fo  called, 
compiled  by  Ofmuiid,  bifliop  of  that  fee, 
II.  2.  Bifliop  Bale's  bitter  inve£\ive  againft 
it,  ib.  Explication  of  the  adage.  Secundum 
ufum  Sarum,  ib.  Privilege  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  biftiops  in  virtue  thereof,   3,  n. 

W. 

Waits,  hautboys,  alfo  a  term  ufed  to 
fignify  thofe  players  on  the  hautboy  who  arc 
ufed  to  parade  the  ftreets  in  the  winter 
nights,  II.  107,  n. 

Wallis,  Dr.  his  fentiments  of  the  an- 
cient genera,  I.  104.  Of  the  modes,  149. 
Of  the  ancient  mufic,  273,  277.  Particu- 
lars of  him,  IV.  484.  The  editor  of  the 
4  X  Har- 


Harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  of  Porphyry,  and 
Manuel  Bryennius,  and  author  of  fundry 
papers  on  mufic  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a£tions,  485.' 

Walsh,  the  mufic  printer,  his  origin, 
V.  1 08.  Contrives  to  ftamp  mufic  on  pew- 
ter plates,  ib. 

Walsingham,  Thomas  de,  a  wiiter  on 
mufic,  II.  142,  225. 

Walter  of  Evesham.     See  Gual- 

TERUS  OdYNGTONUS. 

Walther,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  famous 
organ ift,  and  compofer  for  the  organ,  and 
the  author  of  a  valuable  Mufical  Lexicon, 
V.  260. 

Wanley,  Humfrey,  letter  from  him  to 
Dr.  Charlett,  containing  an  offer  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  of  a  curious  Greek  ri- 
tual with  the  mufical  notes,  now  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum,  I,  392,  n. 

Ward,  John,  a  compofer  of  madrigals, 
IV.  29. 

Warwick,  Thomas,  organift  of  Weft- 
minfier-abbey,  compofes  a  fong  of  forty 
parts,  which  is  performed  before  Charles  1. 

IV.  65. 
Watsok,  Thomas,  publiflies  a  collec- 

•tjon  of  Italian  madrigals  to  Englifh  words, 
in  which  are  two  '  after  the  Italian  uaine,' 
compofed,  at  his  requeft,  by  Bird,  III. 
386. 

Weedon,  Cavendifh,  propofes  to  re- 
build the  palace  of  Whitehall  after  the  fame 
was  confumed  bv  fire,  IV.  548,  n.  Has 
performances  of  divine  mufic  at  Stationers- 
hall  for  the  entertainment  of  the  lords  fpiri- 
tual  and  temporal  and  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, V.  8.  A  project  of  his  for  raifing  a 
fund  by  mufic  for  erecting  fundry  public 
edifices,  ib. 

Weelkes,  Thomas,  an  organift  and 
compofer.  III.  361.  Hisworks,ib.  A  ma- 
drigal of  his  compofition, '  Aye  me  my  wont- 
'  ed  joyes  forfake  me,'  362. 

Weldon,    John,    a  fcholar  of  Purcell, 

V.  59.  Appointed  fecond  compofer  in  or- 
dinary of  the  chapel-  royal  under  a  new  ef- 
tablifliment  of  king  Geo.  I.  V.  ib.  Com- 
pofes the  mufic  for  the  communion  office, 

60.  A  candidate  for  one  of  the  mufic 
prizes,  and  obtains  the  largeft,  ib.  A  fong 
of  his    compofition,  '  From  grave  leiTons,' 

61.  Other  particulars  of  him,  63. 
Werckmeister,  Andreas,  an   excel- 
lent organift,  and  a  writer  on  muCc>  IV. 
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306.  Tranflates  into  the  German  language 
the  letters  of  StefFani  on  the  certainty  of  the 
principles  of  mufic,  303,  306. 

Whichello,  Abiell,  an  organift,  and 
a  compofer  of  fongs  and  leffons  for  the  harp- 
fichord,  V.  182. 

White,  Dr.  Matthew,  a  compofer  of 
anthems,  IV.  29. 

Whitelocke,  lord  commiffioner,  hav- 
ing fome  fkill  in  mufic,  with  the  afliftance 
of  Simon  Ives,  compofes  a  Coranto,  which 
becomes  a  favourite,  and  goes  by  his  name, 
IV.  50,  n.  King  Charles  the  Firft's  queen 
greatly  pleafed  with  it,  ib.  The  Coranto 
from  the  author's  MS.  51.  Having  been  a 
manager  of  the  mafque  of  the  four  inns  of 
court,  prefented  before  the  king  and  queen 
at  Whitehall,  he  invites  Lawes  and  Ives, 
and  others  who  affifted  in  the  performance, 
to  a  collation,  and  handfomely  rewards 
them,  52,  n. 

Whitsun-ales  and  Church-ales, 
origin  and  defign  thereof,  IV.  383,  n. 
Diforders  attendant  thereon,  384,  n. 

Whittyngham,  William,  a  learned 
divine,  one  of  the  firft  tranflators  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Pfalms  into  Eng'ifti  metre, 
III.  501. 

Wilbye,  John,  III.  387.  A  madrigal 
of  his  compofition,  '  Ladie,  when  I  behold 
'  the  rofes  fprouting,'  388. 

Willaert,  Adriano,  II.  474.  Qi^itsthe 
ftudy  of  the  law  for  that  of  mufic,  ib.  Was 
the  preceptor  of  Zarlino,  ib.  Called  by 
way  of  eminence  Mefi"er  Adriano,  475. 
A  motet  of  his  compofition,  '  Q^em  di- 
'  cunt   homines,'  476. 

William  111.  king,  has  muficians  tO' 
divert  him  in  his  ferious  hours,  V.  201. 

Williams,  lord-keeper,  upon  hearing 
fome  compofitions  of  Michael  Eft,  fettles  on 
him  an  annuity  for  life,  IV.  25.  Takes  Ro- 
ger Nightingale,  a  finger  in  the  chapel  of 
Cha.  I.  into  his  family,  and  provides  libe- 
rally for  him,  V.  24. 

WiLPHLiNGSEDERUS,  Ambrofius,  a 
writer  on  mufic.  III.   ro2. 

Wilson,  Dr.  a  fine  lutenift,  and  a 
compofer,  IV.  57.  Is  appointed  mufic  pro- 
fefibr  of  Oxford,  and  contributes  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  mufic  in  the  univerfity, 
58.  His  charafter  in  verfe  by  Henry  Lawes^ 

59- 

Wise,  Michael,  a  fine  compofer  of  an- 
thems, and  a  favourite  of  Charles  II.  IV. 

429. 
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429,  430.  For  his  indifcrete  behaviour  Is  put 
under  fufpenfion,  ib.  Killed  in  a  fray  with 
the  watch  at  Salifbury,  ib. 

WoLSEY,  cardinal,  eftabliftiment  for 
choral  fervice  in  his  chapel,  III.  67.  Com- 
pels Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to 
part  with  his  chapel  books,  III.  73. 

WoLTz,  Johann,  a  Ikilful  organift  and 
compofer,  IV.  76. 

Wood,  Anthony,  learns  without  a 
mafter  to  play  on  the  violin,  tuning  the  in- 
ftrument  by  fourths,  IV.  324,  n.  Gets  a 
mafter  at  ten  fliillings  a  quarter,  who  teaches 
him  in  the  ufual  way  of  tuning,  ib.  Be- 
comes a  good  proficient,  and  acquires  feme 
honour  by  playing  againft  Baltzar  the  Lu- 
becker,  then  at  Oxford,  328.  His  account 
of  the  mufic- meetings  at  Oxford  in  the  time 
of  the  Ufurpation,  324,  et  feq. 

Woodcock,  Robert,  a  famous  per- 
former on  the  flute,  and  a  compofer  for  that 
inftrumenc,   V.  180. 

Woodcock,  Thomas,  of  Hereford,  a 
fine  periorraer  on  the  violin,  V.   j8o. 

Wren,  Sir  Chriftopher,  a  notable  in- 
flanceof  hisfagacity,  II.  254,  n. 

Wyrnal,  John,  organilt  of  York,  hu- 
morous epitaph  on  him,  III.  348. 


YoNGE,  Nicholas,  publifhes  a  collec- 
tion of  Italian  madrigals  with  Englifh  words, 
entitled  Mufica  Tranfalpina,  III.  385.  His 
motives  to  the  undertaking,  385,  n. 

Young,  John,  a  feller  of  nnifical  inflru- 
ments  and  books,  quibbling  epigram  on  him 
and  his  fon  Talbot,  a  fine  performer  on  the 
violin,  V.  129.      ^ 


X. 


z. 


Za,  a  fyllable  ufed  in  folmifation  by  the 
French  muficians  for  the  purpofe  of  expreCT- 
ing  thefemitone  between  A  and  Bb,  I.  435, 
n. 

Zaccone,  Ludovico,  III.  209.  An  ec- 
clefialtic,  author  of  '  Prattica  di  Mufica,'  ac- 
count of  the  work,  and  remarks  thereon,  ib. 
et  feq. 

Zachau,  Friederich  Wilhelm,  a  dif- 
ciple  of  John  Thiel,  and  preceptor  of  Mr. 
Handel,  IV.  234. 

Zarlino,  GiofefFo,  III.  106.  A  dif- 
ciple  of  Adrian  Willaert,  and  maeftro  di 
cappellaofthe  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
compofes  the  mufic  for  the  rejoicings  after 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  107.  Account  of  his 
works,  and  extrads  from  his  '  IftitutioniHar- 
moniche,  Dimoftrationi  Harmoniche,  and 
Sopplimenti  Muficale,'  ib.  et  feq.  An  im- 
provement of  his  on  the  Helicon  of  Ptole- 
my, n  I,  Of  the  various  diviCons  of  the 
diatonic  genus,  he  prefers  the  intenfe  or 
fyntonous  of  Ptolemy,  and  is  thereby  en- 
gaged in  a  difpute  with  Vincentio  Galilei, 
who,  though  he  had  been  his  difciple,  treats 
hirn  very  roughly,  113.  Charadler  of  his 
writings,  J19,  An  imprefs  of  his  affiini- 
ing,  on  which  Artufi  writes  a  commentary, 
232.  Styled  byDoni  the  prince  of  pradical 
muficians,  IV.  187. 

ZiANi,  Marc  Antonio,  vice-chapel- 
mafter  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  an  emi- 
nent compofer,  V.  36. 

ZiNCKE,  a  fmall  horn,  whereof  is  made 
a  certain  mufical  pipe,  figure  thereof,,  il» 
452- 
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Page  J,  In  thi  firfl  fluvt  of  the  muftc  place  the  b  en  thefecond  Ihcfrom  ihe  i'JIom,  P.  24,  in  III  Jiagram,  and  'wlirever 
life  it  ticcun,  for  diatcfferon  rtai  diateffaron.  P.  39.  _/«/■  9,  6,  1 2,  rr ji/ 1 2,  9,  6.  P.  49,  line  zg,  for  breves  ntd 
■femibreves.  P.  194,  I.  it,- fr  Afculserraii  Afcaulas.  P.  249,  I.  31.  for  their  read  the.  P.  259,  1,  7.  and  in  a 
few  other  places,  for  Storh  Mufica  read  Sioria  dell  a  Mufica.  P.  270,  1.  6,  for  rymphonic  read  fymphoniac.  P.  206 
I.  ult.  and  ■wherever  elfe  it  mny  ficeur,  for  Senioiis  read  Senior.  P.  306,  I.  7.  rwi/ equanimliy.  P.  328,  the  hft  line 
of  the  note,  for  and  is,  r..n  and  which  is.  P.  369,  1.  I.  of  the  note,  for  Voci  read  Voce,  P.  375,  1.  14.  for  who 
»-«</ which.  P.  419.  1.7./oi-Georgius  KflrfGrpgorius.  P.  430,  place  the  choraBir  V  tn  the  loviefl  line  ofihejiave,  and 
C  on  the  lo-weji  line  of  thenexl;  and  p.  431.  f  in  like  manner  on  the  lovjefi  line  of  the  faie,  P. 451,  1.  z.  yir  occuti 
read  occur.     P.  455,  1-  4.  for  meritorium  read  merilorum. 

Note,  the  •words  Muficam  non  eflfe  contem  !  in  page  421,  are  given  as  the  iiu:ial  ftntence  of  a  Iran  of  Berno  en  the  an^ 
ihoriiy  if  the  Hifloire  Litcaire  de  la  France  j  but  upon  a  ferufal  of  the  traB  iifelf  in  the  library  of  Baliol-coUege,  tvhert  it  it 
Kow  extant,  the  initial  ftntence  affeart  to  be  Mu6t,im  non  effe  coniempnendam, 

VOL.        11. 

Page  42,  line  16,  for  XX.  read  XXIf.  P.  72,  I.  31.  after  fays,  and  aljo  after  ani,  insert  is.  P.  76,  I.  ij.  after 
a\  infert  2.  P.  104,  1.  1 1 .  a/ifr  colours  r«i  that.  P.  107  I.  antepenult,  of  the  note,  /or  cxubias  read  exmbus. 
P.  Ill,  1.23.  tf  the  note,  jlr  was  r<aj  were.  P.  1 14,  I.  27  /orbecenie  read  became.  P.  150,  1.  2.  of  the  note, 
fir  Bodleian  rr<:</ Cotton.  P.  153,  1.  f.  for  it  read  as.  Line  13.  dele  the.  P.  2ci.  1.  11.  for  conclude:  read  con- 
clude. P.  241,  1.  tg- for  aleumiftical  rW  alciimiftical.  P.  253,  1.  13.  for  hofpitilatius  read  hcfpilalariuj. 
P.  255,  !.  ij.  /or  offices  read  officers.  P.  257,  1.  20.  of  ihe  note,  for  reHedlion  read  releftion.  P.  262,  1,  17. 
after  nobleft  read  of  all.  P.  268,  1.  7.  of  the  note,  after  London  alicr  the  period  to  a  con.ma.  P.  304,  1.  20.  for 
1452  read  J453.  P.  353,  1.  12.  after  laft  dele  part.  P.  376,  1.  2.  of  the  fecond  paragraph  of  the  note,  for  twenty 
rMii  twenty-four.  P.  449,  I,  2.  for  firft  read  fecond.  P.  450.  1,  i,  for  fecond  read  firft.  P,  456,  J.  4.  of  the" 
note,  after  coaCiiiicd  read  is.     Line  17.  aj'ter  (or,  for  the  reaJ  1, 

V  O    L.       III. 

Page  54,  line  J.  after  dtR  read  '  In,  P.  85, 1.  10. /ir  CafBen  read  Bafflen.  P.  97,  I.  18.  yir  ogiuno'rW  og- 
■niuno.  P.  iz6,  1.  24  <j/^r  inftruments  r«rf  he.  P.  191,  1.  18. /or  Palcftrino  rej^  PalefttJna.  P.  209,1.  11,  for 
f  rinciple  read  principles.  P.  460,  1.  8.  after  fervice,  alter  the  period  to  a  comma,  P.  467,  i.  2.  of  the  note,  for  Bajle 
read  Bale.     P.  525,  1.  7.  after  left  dtle  it, 

V  O    L.       IV. 

Page  40,  line  31.  dele  and,  P.  43,  I.  22.  for  has  read  hive.  P.  44,  1.  9.  infcrl  a  period  after  mufician,  and  make 
ibc  following  letter  a  capital.  Line  10. /or  and  leadhe,  P.  7;,  1.  9.  of  the  note,  dele  and  is.  P.  77,  in  the  laft 
note,  for  the  note  of  reference  *  tut  f.  P.  78,  I.  20.  for  Nodus  Salomonis  read  Canon  Polymorphus.  P.  94,  ftave  2~ 
for  a  minim  reft  put  a  crotchet  reft.  P.  1C4,  1.  antepenult,  afier  of  infert  la.  P.  132,  1.  1.  after  Maxima  in/tn  the. 
P.  146,  1.  Ji.  for  belong  read  belongs.  P.  169,  I.  16.  after  fame  read  manner.  P.  29c,  I.  i.  of  the  note, /r 
Dorothea  read  Charlotta.  P.  303, 1.  20.  for  or  read  and.  P.  346,  1.  4.  for  fix  read  feven.  P.  347,  I.  8.  for  theatre 
rM^  theatric,  P.  390,  I.  27. /or  ufual  rtaii  unufual.  P.  3-94,  1.  16. /or  was  r<flii  were,  P.  423,  I.  i. /or  it  kui/ the. 
p.  481, 1.  6.  for  now,  which,  point  and  read  ,  which  now. 

V    O    L.       V. 

p.  15,  line  34.  after  cathedral  read  and.  P.  2;,  I.  20.  infert  Daniij.,  I.  %r.  for  Chrift-Church  read  St.  Pa- 
trick's. P.  60,  1.  3.  die  Poft-Communions.  P.  61.  ftave  4.  dele  the  fliarp  before  E.  P.  88.  1.  i.  of  the  note, 
for  violins  rwii  viols.  P.  95,  paragraph  2. /or  171  5  rwrf  1713,  in  tino  flaces.  P.  147,  1.  22. /or  171 1  rMi/ 1711. 
P.  356,1.  I.  after  tam^oi\U:n  infert  a  comma,  and  aljo  after  e\e.%i^af,  in  \.  3.  P.  359,  1.  25. /or  facilitated  reai  felici- 
tated. P.  404,  I.  3.  after  learncis  infert  an  aflerifm,  and  de'e  the  ajlerifm  in  1.  4,  P.  410,  ia  the  note,  for  Pet«lbo-> 
«ogh  rwJ  Lincoln  in  live  places.    P.  481,  1.  32. /«/•  before  rwii  after. 
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